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BEAUTY  AND  DEMOCRACY 

Reprinted  from  Academy  Notes, 
BuffaLQ,  by  ipeclal  |Kfmi«ilaD 
or  President  CharLa  W.   Elict 

THE  ultimate  object  of  democracy  is  to  increase  the 
satisfactions  and  joys  of  life  for  the  great  tnass  of 
the  people  —  to  increase  them  absolutely  and  also  rela- 
tively to  pains  and  sorrows.  In  other  words,  the  final 
aim  of  government  by  the  people  for  the  people  is  to 
increase  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  and  for  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  persons,  the  pleasi^rable  sensations 
or  cheerful  feelings  which  contribute  to  make  life  happy 
and  to  reduce  to  lowest  terms  the  preventable  evils  which 
go  to  make  life  miserable.  The  reduction  of  evil  is  an 
indirect  benefit.  The  direct  way  to  promote  that  public 
happiness  which  is  the  ultinnate  object  of  democracy  is 
to  increase  the  number,  variety,  and  intensity  of  those 
sensations  and  emotions  which  give  innocent  and  fre- 
quently recurring  pleasure.  This  increase  of  well-being 
should  take  effect  on  the  masses  of  the  democratic 
population,  although  the  select  fe^v  w^ho  possess  unusual 
capacity  or  good-will  will  inevitably  get  more  than  their 
proportional  share  of  the  general  well-being.  The  natural 
and  genuine  leader,  discoverer,  or  superior  person  cannot 
but  get  unusual  satisfaction  out  of  the  benefits  he  confers  ; 
and  a  true  democracy  will  be  glad  he  does,  recognising 
that  his  superiority  does  not  obstruct  or  lessen  the 
happiness  of  the  common   people,  but   rather  promotes 
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it.     Nevertheless,  the   democratic  goal  is   the   happiness 
of  the  common  mass. 

Among  the  means  of  increasing  innocent  pleasurable 
sensations  and  emotions  for  multitudes  of  men  and  women, 
none  is  more  potent  than  the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of 
beauty.  Beauty  means  a  thing  enjoyable.  It  must  always 
be  sonncthing  \vhich  excites  in  human  beings  pleasurable 
sensations  and  emotions*  Beauty  is  infinitely  various  and 
it  is  omnipresent.  It  is  accessible,  therefore,  to  all  men 
in  all  places  and  in  all  moods  ;  and  its  infinite  value  for 
pleasure  and  content  only  waits  on  the  development  of 
the  capacity  in  human  beings  to  feel  and  to  appreciate  it. 

The  enjoyment  of  beauty  is  unselfish.  When  one 
solitary  man  feels  it,  he  does  not,  by  his  enjoyment  of 
it  deprive  any  other  creature  of  the  same  felicity  ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  most  instances  his  enjoyment  is  much  en-  ■ 
hanced  by  sharing  it  %vith  sympathetic  souls.  The  child 
who  enjoys,  she  knows  not  why^  the  exquisite  forms  and 
colors  of  a  single  pansy  does  not  shut  out  other  people 
from  experiencing  the  same  sensations  at  sight  of  the 
same  pansy  ;  and  she  finds  her  pleasure  only  increased 
when  father  and  mother  and  playmates  share  it  with 
her.  When,  at  rare  intervals,  the  snow-clad  Mount 
Rainier  reveals  itself,  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun,  to  far-off  Seattle,  the  enjoyment  of  the  solitary 
street-sweeper  who  has  first  noticed  it  is  only  enhanced 
when  the  people  run  out  of  their  houses  to  enjoy  the 
magnificent  spectacle.  In  their  spiritual  effects  aesthetic 
pleasures  differ  widely  from  pleasures  like  those  of  eating 
and  drinking,  which  are  exhausted  on  the  individual  who 
enjoys  them.  The  happiness  of  loving  things  beautiful 
is  in  a  high  degree  a  social  form  of  happiness  ;  and  it  is 
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the  aim   of  democracy  to   develop   social    happiness,  as 
well  as  individual. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  American  democracy,  -which 
found  its  strongest  and  most  durable  springs  in  the  ideals 
of  Newr  England  Puritanism,  has  thus  far  failed  to  take 
proper  account  of  the  sense  of  beauty  as  means  of  happi- 
ness and  to  provide  for  the  training  of  that  sense.  On 
the  main  gate  of  Harvard  University  there  stands  this 
inscription,  taken  from  New  England's  First  Fruits,  a 
little  book  published  in  London  in  1643:  **After  God  had 
carried  us  safe  to  New  England  and  we  had  builded  our 
houses,  provided  necessaries  for  our  livelihood,  reared 
convenient  places  for  God's  worship  and  settled  the  civil 
government,  one  of  the  next  things  ^ve  longed  for  and 
looked  after  was  to  advance  learning  and  perpetuate  it 
to  posterity,  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to 
the  churches  when  our  present  ministers  shall  He  in  the 
dust."  That  sentence  still  describes  the  main  objects 
which  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  present 
generation  of  Americans  when  they  settle  a  new  region 
or  reconstruct  an  old  one  —  houses,  livelihood,  churches, 
civil  government,  and  education  ;  and  still  that  order  of 
development  commonly  prevails,  except  that  education 
is  nowadays  put  earlier.  To  that  list  it  is  time  to  add 
the  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty,  or  rather  to 
interfuse  that  cultivation  sympathetically  with  every  item 
on  the  list.  The  Puritan,  establishing  himself  painfully 
on  the  eastern  ritn  of  the  wild  continent,  thought  rather 
of  duty  than  of  beauty,  and  distrusted  pleasurable  sen- 
sations and  emotions  as  probably  unworthy  of  a  serious 
soul,  not  looking  for  happiness  in  this  life^  but  only  in 
the  next ;  and  to  this  day  his  descendants  and  followers, 
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Spreading  across  the  broad  continent^  pay  far  too  little 
attention  to  the  means  of  promoting  public  happiness. 
They  seek  eagerly  material  possessions  and  the  coarser 
bodily  satisfactions,  but  are  not  at  pains  to  discover  and 
make  available  the  emotional  and  spiritual  sources  of 
public  and  private  happiness.  It  is,  therefore,  an  interest- 
ing inquiry  how  the  sense  of  beauty  and  the  delight  in  the 
beautiful  are  to  be  implanted,  cultivated,  and  strengthened 
among  the  masses  of  the  American  population. 

The  oldest  and  readiest  means  of  cultivating  the  sense 
of  beauty  is  habitual  observation  of  the  heavens,  for 
which  the  only  things  needed  are  the  open  sight  of  the 
sky  and  the  observing  eye.  The  heavens  are  alway  de- 
claring the  glory  of  God,  The  noblest  poetry  of  all 
nations  celebrates  the  majesty  and  splendor  of  the  sky. 
Psalmist,  prophet,  and  artist  draw  thence  their  loftiest 
teachings.  Sun,  moon^  and  stars,  sunset  and  sunrise, 
clouds  tossed  and  torn  by  wind^  floating  or  driving  mists 
and  fogs,  sno^v,  rain  and  the  clear  blue  are  all  phenomena 
of  the  sky  ^vhich  will  a^ord  endless  delights  to  him  who 
watches  them.  The  dweller  on  the  prairie  or  the  sea 
has  the  best  chance  at  the  sky,  and  the  dweller  in  narrovtr 
streets,  hemmed  in  by  tall  buildings^  has  the  worst. 
This  obstruction  of  the  sight  of  the  sky  is  one  of  the 
grave  evils  which  beset  a  modern  urban  population. 
City  people  run  about  at  the  bottom  of  deep  ditches  and 
often  can  sec  only  a  narrow  strip  of  the  heavens.  For- 
tunately, the  loftiest  structures  reared  by  man  are  not 
so  high  but  that  a  moderate  open  area  in  the  midst 
of  a  closely  built  city  ^vill  give  a  prospect  of  a  large 
section  of  the  heavens.  This  is  one  of  the  great  things 
gained  for  an  urban  population  by  accessible  open  spaces. 
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such  as  parks,  commons,  marshes  and  reaches  or  ponds 
of  water* 

Next  to  observation  of  the  sky  as  means  of  developing 
the  sense  of  beauty  comes  observation  of  the  landscape. 
Landscape  includes  innumerable  and  various  objects  of 
beauty,  for  it  includes  beauty  of  form,  of  texture,  of  color 
and  of  luster.  Thus,  the  contours  and  surfaces  of  hills 
and  valleys  present  infinite  variety.  Some  fields  and  pas- 
tures are  convex  in  form  ;  others  —  and  these  are  the  more 
beautiful — arc  concave.  The  plant  and  tree  growths 
^fhich  cover  portions  of  these  surfaces  also  present 
extraordinary  varieties  of  color  and  texture,  Threads  or 
sheets  of  water  add  silver  sheen.  In  some  landscapes 
it  is  a  single  object  like  Niagara  which  absorbs  the 
attention  ;  in  others,  it  is  a  group  of  objects  as  in  the 
^Garden  of  the  Gods  in  Colorado  or  the  Yosemite  in 
California;  while  in  others  the  multitudinous  multipli- 
cation of  the  same  form  Is  the  interesting  feature,  as  in 
a  field  of  wheat  or  California  poppies,  or  in  a  forest,  or 
in  the  million  of  equal  ripples  on  a  sunlit  lake.  Over 
every  landscape  hangs  the  sky,  contributing  lights  and 
shadows,  brilliancy  or  somberness,  perfect  calm  or 
boisterous  windiness*  The  ear  shares  with  the  eye  the 
beautiful  effects  of  weather  on  the  landscape.  The 
rushing  of  the  storm  through  the  narrow  valley,  the 
murmuring  tremor  of  the  pines  in  the  gentle  breeze, 
the  rustling  and  bowing  of  a  field  of  corn  in  an  August 
gale,  the  clatter  of  palmettos  in  a  iwind,  the  rattle  of 
pebbles  on  a  beach  dragged  down  by  the  retiring  wave, 
the  onset  of  a  thunder  shower  are  delights  for  the  ear  as 
well  as  the  eye.  For  such  implanting  and  developing  of 
the  sense  of  beauty  in  the  minds  of  urban  populations  a 
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large  new  provision  has  been  made  by  many  American 
cities  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  this  movement  is 
still  gathering  force.  It  v/ill  result  in  great  gains  for  public 
happiness.  Democratic  society  is  not  favorable  to  the 
creation  and  permanent  holding  of  great  parks  and  forests 
by  enduring  families,  a  process  which  often  procured 
important  advantages  for  the  public  in  feudal  society. 
The  king,  the  prince,  the  cardinal  or  the  court  favorite 
held  great  estates  v/hich  easily  might  descend  through 
many  generations  undiminished  and  well  maintained. 
The  %vho1e  community  could  enjoy ^  in  some  measure, 
the  landscape  beauty  thus  created  and  preserved.  Under 
democratic  legislation  and  custom  it  is  difficult  to  transmit 
from  generation  to  generation  great  private  holdings  in 
land.  It  is,  therefore,  fortunate  that  the  democracy  has 
already  decided  that  it  will  itself  own  and  preserve  for 
public  uses  large  tracts  of  land.  Public  ownership  will 
provide  in  our  country  the  forests,  parks,  river  banks, 
and  beaches  which  will  give  the  urban  and  suburban 
population  access  to  landscape  beauty. 

Another  means  of  increasing  the  enjoyment  of  beauty 
which  has  of  late  years  become  commoner  in  our  country 
than  it  used  to  be  is  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  Howering 
shrubs  in  houses  or  house-lots,  and  in  gardens  both  public 
and  private.  This  cultivation  is  a  very  humane  and  civil- 
izing source  of  enjoyment.  It  is  usually  a  pleasure  shared 
with  others,  and  it  is  as  enjoyable  on  the  small  scale  as 
on  the  large  for  the  individual  planter  and  tender.  One 
of  the  encouraging  signs  about  American  systematic 
education  is  that  school  boards  and  teachers  are  beginning 
to  see  the  utility  of  school  gardens.  How  Plants  Grow 
was  the  title  of  one  of  Asa  Gray's  best  books.    The  place 
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to  teach    that    subject   is*  not   the   lecture   room   or   the 
laboratory,  but  the  garden  plot. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  art  a  barbarous  people  de- 
velops and  fosters  effectively  is  architecture,  Shelter  is 
a  primary  necessity,  so  the  earliest  arts  and  trades  will 
provide  shelters*  For  the  worship  of  their  gods  all  people 
try  to  rear  Imposing  structures.  The  American  people, 
if  we  study  them  all  across  the  continent,  seem  to  mean 
that  their  best  buildings  shall  be  schoolhouscs  and  libra- 
rieSp  certainly  not  a  bad  choice.  They  are  also  ready  to 
pay  for  costly  buildings  for  the  use  of  government, 
national*  state  or  municipal,  each  citizen  having  some 
sense  of  individual  proprietorship  in  such  buildings.  If 
we  could  always  get  in  our  public  buildings  the  beauty 
of  good  proportion  and  of  pleasing  decoration,  what  an 
addition  to  the  everyday  enjoyment  of  the  population 
would  such  good  architecture  give.  To  pass  a  noble 
building  every  day  in  going  from  the  home  to  the  work- 
shop makes  an  appreciable  addition  to  the  satisfactions 
of  the  citizen.  To  go  to  school  in  a  house  well  designed 
and  well  decorated  gives  a  pleasure  to  the  pupils  which 
is  an  important  part  of  their  training.  To  live  in  a 
pretty  cottage  surrounded  by  a  pleasing  garden  is  a  great 
privilege  for  the  country-bred  child.  The  boy  who  was 
brought  up  in  a  New  England  farmhouse,  overhung  by 
stately  elms,  approached  through  an  avenue  of  maples 
or  limes,  and  having  a  dooryard  hedged  about  with  lilacs 
will  carry  that  fair  picture  in  his  mind  through  a  long 
exile,  and  In  his  old  age  revisit  it  with  delight.  In  regard 
to  public  buildings,  however,  it  is  all  important  that  they 
should  be,  not  only  noble  in  design^  but  also  nobly  used 
or  occupied.     When  a  just  and  kindly  rich  man  builds  a 
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handsome  palace  for  himself  and  his  family,  his  lavish 
expenditure  does  no  harm  to  the  community,  but  on  the 
contrary  provides  it  with  a  beautiful  and  appropriate 
object  of  sympathetic  contemplation.  But  when  a  knave 
or  a  gambler  lives  in  a  palace,  the  sight  of  his  luxury 
and  splendor  may  work  injury  to  the  lookers-on.  It  is 
the  same  with  regard  to  public  buildings.  Their  occupa- 
tion or  use  must  be  noble  like  that  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 
They  must  harbor  honest  men,  not  rogues.  They  must 
be  used  to  promote  large  public  interests,  and  must  be 
instinct  with  public  spirit. 

(To  be  continued  in  the  October  number) 
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A  LESSON  IN  NATURE  DRAWING 


ONE  rarely  makes  a  drawing  of  Eowers  or  fruit  without 
adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  original  specimen. 
Sometimes  we  find  a  spray  so  perfect  that  it  would  be 
desecration  to  meddle  with  it ;  but  more  often,  especially 
in  the  late  fall,  the  specimens  are  so  weather-worn  that 
they  cease  to  be  satisfactory.  Then  it  behooves  us  to 
fill  unpleasant  gaps  by  adding  a  leaf  here  or  a  bunch 
of  bcrrica  there,  respecting  always  the  laws  of  growth  of 
our  particular  plant. 

It  is  generally  understood  among  our  young  people 
that  during  the  first  six  weeks  after  the  opening  of  school 
in  September  our  work  shall  be  the  delineation  of  natural 
specimens,  using  either  pencil,  india  ink,  or  water  color 
as  a  medium. 

In  the  intervals  bet^A^een  the  lessons,  the  subject  is 
continually  referred  to  by  both  teacher  and  pupils,  so 
that  interest  is  not  allowed  to  flag.  The  boys  and  girls 
often  consult  the  teacher  in  regard  to  the  matter  several 
days  previous  to  a  lesson  ;  and  a  common  greeting  to  a 
pupil  is,  **  Good  morning!  What  have  you  decided  to 
draw  at  the  next  lesson?"  He  comes  to  think  that  his 
choice  is  one  of  importance*  and  it  ts  usually  made  with 
some  degree  of  judgment.  Just  previous  to  the  lesson, 
some  of  our  most  interesting  specimens  are  disposed  in 
vases  about  the  room  where  they  may  be  observed 
by  the  children.  Other  sprays  are  placed  upon  the 
desks. 

When  the  drawing  lesson  really  begins,  to  each  pupil 
arc  given  two  pieces  of  paper,  which  he  places  side  by 
aide  on  his  desk.  Upon  the  left  hand  sheet  he  lays  his 
specimen,  and  upon  the  other  he  makes  his  drawing. 
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So  at  this  stage  one  might  hear  the  teacher  say,  "Is  not 
this  side  rather  crowded?  Remove  a  leaf  or  two  and 
study  the  effect."  "The  lower  half  of  your  sheet  looks 
vacant;  is  not  there  a  joint  ^vhe^e  an  extra  leaf  can  be 
added  ?  If  not,  bring  up  a  second  and  smaller  spray  from, 
the  bottom," 


This  drawing  of  barberries  {plate  i)  was  made  from 
a  branch  with  so  many  pendant  bunches  of  berries  that 
they  looked  like  heavy  red  fringe.  It  seemed  to  me  rather 
good  judgment  that  placed  two  bunches  of  berries  with 
the  smaller  group  of  leaves,  and  consigned  only  one  cluster 
of  berries  to  the  larger  mass  of  foliage. 

After  this  preliminary  planning,  comes  the  real  sketch- 
ing (no  drawling  yet)«  If  the  first  plans  were  very  lights 
practically  no  erasing  will  now  be  necessary.  These 
second  sketches  should  soon  take  on  the  appearance 
of  that  which  they  represent.  The  pupils  ought  to  be 
able  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  this  be  so  or  not. 
Over    and    over    again    they    hear    this    advice,    *'  Close 
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one  eye  and  look  through  the  lashes  of  the  other  until 
your  specimen  loses  its  solidity  and  becomes  a  thing  of 
lines  and  flat  tones.  See  if  the  lines  on  your  paper  are 
the  .same  as  these.  Look  constantly  from  your  plant  to 
your  work  to  see  if  both  produce  the  same  effect  upon 
the  eye;  if  not,  change  your  sketch." 

After  these  elaborated  plans  have  been  accepted, 
comes  the  actual  drawing.  It  is  well  now  to  remove  all 
unnecessary  lines  with  a  soft  eraser*  The  children  are 
instructed  to  select  one  or  more  conspicuous  flowers, 
berries  or  leaves,  and  upon  these  to  direct  their  best 
efforts.    They  should   pay    careful  attention  to  the  edge 


of  a  leaf  or  a  petal,  not  that  they  ought  to  bound  it  with 
a  hard  line,  but  g^ve  it  a  light  touch  here  and  a  crisp 
one  there,  making  it  a  living,  growing  thing.  It  is  like 
accentuating  with  the  voice  the  important  words  in 
speaking  or  reading. 

As  to  the  veins,  there  should  be  very  few  of  them, 
but  those  few  should  be  effective.  Why  I  a  mid-rib  may 
give  life  and  **  go  "  to  a  leaf  or  it  may  iron  it  out  absolutely 
flat  (figures  a  and  3). 

The  parts  selected  for  emphasis  may  be  shaded 
carefully.  Being  towards  the  front,  they  will  doubtless 
be  quite  light,  but  some  little  gradation  in  tone  may  be 
noted  and  recorded.    The  lines  of  shading  may  run  in 
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any  direction  providing  they  follow  or  suggest  the  curve 
of  the  surface.  Next  some  insignificant  leaves  or  petals 
may  be  relegated  to  the  background  by  being  thrown 
into  rather  deep  shadow.  Then  there  will  be  several 
parts  left  to  which  one  may  pay  greater  or  less  attention 
as  the  judgment  dictates. 
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While  the  sketching  is  going  on  the  teacher  counts 
as  a  rather  important  factor,  but  when  the  real  drawing 
begins  the  individuality  of  the  boy  or  girl  asserts  itself. 
X  can  best   show  what  I   mean   by  illustrations.     This 
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drawing  of  a  spray  of  geranium  (plate  2)  was  made  by 
a  modest,  refined  little  girl  in  our  ninth  grade.  She  is 
always  quiet  and  gentle  in  voice  and  manner,  and  this 
may  explain,  to  a  great  extent,  the  lack  of  strong  em- 
phasis in  her  work. 

Plate  3  was  the  production  of  an  active,  fun-loving 
boy.  One  can  imagine  how  he  would  tell  a  story.  He  would 
use  few  words,  but  those  few  would  be  to  the  point ;  and 
he  might  resort  to  a  little  slang  to  enforce  his  statements. 
His  drawing  speaks  for  itself. 

This  drawing  of  the  "golden-glow"  (plate  4)  was 
made  by  a  boy  of  a  very  complex  nature.  In  my  dealings 
with  him  I  have  often  wished  for  greater  wisdom.  But 
certainly  his  rendering  of  this  subject  shows  a  great  love 
and  appreciation  of  nature,  and  suggests  inHnite  possi- 
bilities.    I  shall  watch  his  career  with  interest. 

We  can  but  acknowledge  that,  given  a  certain  degree 
of  technical  skill,  what  a  person  is  will  assuredly  reveal 
itself  in  that  which  his  hand  does.  *'  Even  a  child  is 
known  by  his  doings." 

ABBIE  ISADORE  FISKE 

Horace  Mann  School, 
Newton,  Mass. 
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THE  BENEFIT  OF  DETAIL  DRAWING 


VERY  often  teachers  shoiv  me  articles  published  in 
the  school  magazines  and  ask  if  I  do  not  think  them 
too  ideal,  too  much  beyond  the  average  child.  Some 
ideals  may  be  beyond  many  of  our  pupils,  but  without 
ideals  toward  which  to  work  what  are  we  likely  to 
accomplish  ?  On  returning  to  school  in  September  the 
greater  number  of  grammar  grade  pupils  do  not  get 
growth  or  character  in  their  nature  drawings  and  in  many 
cases  we  have  to  call  their  first  drawings  poor.  A  lesson 
or  two  on  the  drawing  of  the  details  of  plants  will  help 
wonderfully. 

Plate  I  shows  the  first  drawing  of  an  average  seventh 
grade  pupil.  It  does  not  interest  us  long.  He  told  what 
he  thought  of  it  when  he  wrote  "bad"  in  black  letters 
on  the  back  of  it  after  completing  the  next  two  lessons. 
Part  of  the  month's  outline  read :  **  Make  careful 
drawings  in  pencil  of  leaf  stems  and  joints  from  nature 
specimens,"  The  teacher  in  this  room  vk^as  one  who  took 
suggestions  readily  and  was  not  afraid  to  try  to  draw 
something  herself  occasionally,  and  she  led  in  a  lesson 
on  the  drawing  of  details.  The  results  of  the  boy's  work 
appear  on  the  second  sheet.  Can  you  see  progress^  feel 
the  thought  and  effort  put  into  his  work? 

Plate  III  gives  the  boy's  next  draiwing.  To  me  this 
drawing  says.  Woodbine.  It  is  a  good  drawing,  shows 
thought,  use  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  second  lesson, 
and  splendid  progress;  and  this  was  an  average  seventh 
grade  pupil  who  was  not  talented*  These  three  drawings 
I  do  not  furnish  work  for  exhibition  purposes,  perhaps,  but 

^m     surely   do   furnish   evidence   that   the  child  has  acquired 
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something   of   lasting  value, —  the    power  to  see    and    to 
record  intelligibly  what  he  has  seen. 

C.  EDWARD  NEWELL 

West  Mrdford,  Mmu, 
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ACCEPTABLE  PLANT  DRAWING 

WHATEVER  the  subject,— spelling,  language,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  nature,—  school  papers  should 
be  beautiful*  Each  sheet  is  an  opportunity  for  training 
in  craftsmanship.  '*  What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well/'     A  sheet  of  plant  drawing  is  no  exception. 

Good  results  do  not  come  through  luck.  The  teacher 
who  secures  good  results  in  any  grade  is  usually  a  person 
of  intelligence  and  forethought.  If  the  plant  to  be  drawn 
is  grass-like  with  linear  stems  and  leaves  and  bristly 
appendages  the  pupils  are  lead  to  see  that  a  pencil  point, 
colored  or  black,  will  enable  them  to  render  such  a  plant 
simply  and  without  unnecessary  effort.  If  the  plant  has 
broad  leaves  and  flowers  a  brush  will  be  the  better 
medium*  If  the  significant  details  of  structure  are  to  be 
rendered  the  medium  would  better  be  a  sharp  pencil  or 
pen  used  on  comparatively  smooth  paper.  The  thought- 
ful teacher  alw^ays  asks  first^  in  the  presence  of  a  new 
problem.  What  is  the  important  thing  to  be  aimed  at 
in  this  case?  What  medium  will  express  this  thing  most 
effectively  ? 

But  a  pretty  good  drawing  may  be  disadvantaged  by 
its  setting,  like  a  child  in  a  slum.  It  may  have  the 
wrong  companions,  be  dressed  in  the  ^wrong  clothes,  be 
ill-mannered  and  awkward.  From  the  first  the  aim  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  lead  the  pupils  to  be  thoughtful 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  sheet,  the  placing  of 
the  drawing  upon  the  sheet  or  within  margin  lines,  the 
character  of  those  margin  lines,  and  the  character  and 
placing  of  the  signature  or  other  identifying  mark  upon 
the  face  of  the  sheet.  The  following  illustrations  and 
notes  may  prove  helpful  in  teaching  some  of  these  points  : 
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ij  Bad.  Line  of  growth  out 
of  hartnony  with  the  lines  of 
the  sheet  or  enclosing  form. 

2,  Bad.  Not  so  bad  as  the 
first,  but  too  tall  for  the  sheet 
and  too  rigidly  in  the  iniddle. 
No  hint  of  freedom  or  case  of 
position. 

3f  Bad*  Better  placed  than  2, 
but  too  low  in  the  space,  and 
too  much  space  around  it.  Lack 
of  harnnony  between  the  shape 
of  the  spray  and  the  shape  of  the 
enclosing  form  ;  spray  a  vertical 
oblongj  enclosing  form  square. 

4,  Good.  Space  adapted  to 
the  spray.  General  shape  and 
size  in  harmony  with  it-  Spray 
well  placed. 

5,  Bad,  Spoiled  by  the  plac- 
ing of  the  initials,  penned  in  a 
corner. 

6,  Bad.  Spoiled  by  the  in- 
itials. Too  large;  hung  on  a  sign 
from  stem  to  margin  line. 

7,  Bad.  Spoiled  by  the  in- 
itials. Too  elaborate  ;  placed  at 
an  odd  angle  without  reason  and 
out  of  harmony  with  the  prin- 
cipal lines  of  the  sheet. 

8,  Bad.     Spoiled  by  the  in- 
not  have  to  sit  on  anything! 
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9,  Not  too  bad,  for  the  lines 
of  the  nafne-spot  are  in  harmony 
with  the  lines  of  the  sheet  ;  but 
its  long  axis  is  out  of  harmony 
with  the  other  long  axes,  those 
of  the  sheet  and   the   drawing. 

10,  Good.  Even  better  than 
4.  Better  balanced^  because  of 
the  placing  of  the  initials.  Long 
axes  all  in  harmony* 

11,  Bad.  Violates  the  prin- 
ciple of  Unity,  Intersecting 
stems  without  excuse,  and  both 
unrelated  to  the  lines  of  the 
sheet.  Crossed  lines  always 
form  an  ugly  attraction  and 
tend  to  draw  the  eye  away 
from  the  more  important  parts. 

12,  Bad.  One  spray^  but 
sprawled  over  the  sheet,  mak- 
ing strong  oblique  lines  out  of 
harmony  to  each  other  and  to 
the  lines  of  the  sheet.  Such  a 
spray  may  be  turned  and  drawn 
as  in  14,  the  two  heads  forming 
practically  one  mass  for  the  eye 
to  grasp  easily. 

13,  Bad.  Two  masses  again, 
but  somewhat  unrelated,  there- 
fore lacking  in  unity.  Spacing 
suggests  equal  thirds,  as  ob- 
jectionable as  halveSj  and  for 
the  same  reason.     See  2. 

14,  Good.     Name   spot    well 


related  to  all   the   rest. 
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Lines  of  stems  and  leaves  lead 
the  eye  towards  it.  Falls  in 
with  the  other  parts  to  form  a 
pleasing  mass  well  balanced  on 
the  sheet* 

15^  Bad.  Stiff  lines  of  sprays 
out  of  harmony  with  curved  line 
of  the  circle.  Lack  of  unity 
because  of  the  unrelated  lines  of 
the  spray  Si  Had  they  con- 
verged downward  to  suggest 
a  common  source  somewhere 
below  the  frame  the  effect  would 
have  been  better, 

16,  Bad.  Odd  shaped  en- 
closing forms^  shapes  without 
apparent  reason  for  their  un- 
usual character  are  always  to 
be  avoided. 

17,  Bad,  All  attempts  to 
suggest  corners  turned  over, 
holes  or  slits  in  the  sheet,  or 
any  device  for  holding  the  draw- 
ing upon  the  paper  (!)  arc  out 
of  place  and  contrary  to  a  fun- 
damental law  of  design,  *'Arl 
is  the  purgation  of  superflu- 
ities," said  Michelangelo. 

18,  Good.  Curved  linea  of 
the  spray  in  harmony  with  the 
circular  enclosing  form.  Hori- 
zontal and  vertical  lines  in  the 
initials   give  a  clue  to  the  cor- 
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rect  position  of  the  whole,— 
tell  when  the  drawing  is  right 
aide  up, —  and  harmonize  wfith 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  axes 
of  the  drawing, 

ig,  Not  too  bad,  but  the  sud- 
den chopping  off  of  the  stem  sug- 
gests not  life  ( a  charm  in  plants) 
but  death.  When  the  stem  is 
continued  to  the  enclosing  form 
it  suggests  to  the  mind  a  source 
of  life  beyond*  The  framing 
lines  form  a  ^vindo^v  through 
which  a  part  of  a  living  plant 
is  seen. 

30,  Bad.  Shadows  as  attrac- 
tive as  the  real  thing  (usually 
more  so  when  poorly  drawn), 
A  \vithering  branch ;  cut  off; 
hopeless  ! 

2if  Good. 

22,  Bad.  Enclosing  lines  too 
light ;  out  of  harmony  with  the 
character  of  the  drawing* 

23,  Bad.  Enclosing  lines 
too  heavy  ;  out  of  harmony  with 
the  character   of  the   drawing* 

14,  Bad.  Enclosing  lines 
too  attractive.  *' Fancy"  mar- 
gin lines  always  attract  the  eye 
and  draw  it  away  from  the 
legitimate  center  of  interest.  ^^  ^ 

25,  To  be  avoided.    Suggests  lack  of  harmony  between 
the  frame  and  the  spray.     The  spray  has  overpowered  the 
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frame  and  broken  it.     Spray  not  seen  through  a  window 
but  a  windov/  through  a  spray  I 

27,  Bad.  Oblique  axis  of  spray  out  of  harmony  with 
the  lines  of  the  enclosing  form.  Most  attractive  part, 
center  of  interest,  in  one  corner  close  to  a  margin  line, 

27,  Bad,  as  it  stands,  but  it  might  be  redeemed  by 
flowers  of  attractive  color.  Center  of  attractions  now 
too  lo^w.  The  center  of  attractions  must  always  be  on 
the  vertical  axis  of  the  sheet  and  slightly  above  the  actual 
center  of  the  sheet** 

28,  Good. 

29,  Bad.  Attractions  (dark  spots)  all  of  about  equal 
attractive  power.  Interest  scattered.  Lines  of  stems 
tend  to  lead  the  eye  away  from  the  center  and  dissipate 
the  attention. 

$0,  Better*  Secured  by  pruning  the  spray  and  turning 
it  so  that  the  parts  fall  into  a  more  compact  whole.  One 
flower  most  prominent.  All  spots  of  black  smaller  than 
this,  and  in  a  diminishing  series^  easily  discovered  by 
the  eye. 

31,  Fair.  Without  the  name  spot  the  sheet  is  un- 
balanced and  the  long  axis  of  the  mass  of  the  drawing 
IS  out  of  harmony  with  the  enclosing  form  (cover  the 
name  spot  with  a  bit  of  paper  and  notice  the  result). 
The  name  spot  by  extending  the  line  of  the  first  berry 
spray  and  adding  to  the  attraction  on  the  left,  restores 
the  balance  of  the  sheet  and  obscures  the  fact  of  an  ob- 
lique axis. 

32,  Good.     When  no  inclosing  line  is  used  (the  lines  in 


*Each  picture  h«a  thrc«  centen :  i^  The  erometriq  center,  (bund  by  diae<itiAlt,  ln> 
pomuubccKUK  it  locate!  the  vert jcftl»ndhomoixt»}  bxci.  a.  The  center  of  iaterett.  the 
•upneme  thing' la  the  piclure,  that  to  which  the  eye  returnb  again  jutdagtiti  roraatiBfactlon. 
3»  The  center  of  attrftctiont,  tlie  p>aUit  *t>oul  which  «ll  Ihc  lights  ind  duki,  bnei  «od  »p9ti 
of  the  pfctun  ar*  bmlBnctd. 
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this  illustration  represent  the  edges 
of  the  sheet)  a  suggestion  that  the 
apray  is  a  part  of  a  larger*  living 
whole  may  be  given  by  vignetting 
the  stem,  that  is,  diminishing 
gradually  its  distinctness  and  the 
amount  of  its  detail  until  it  dis- 
appears or  **  dies  away  "  into 
the  paper. 

In  plant  drawing  the  eye  may 
be  drawn  to  any  part  the  artist 
may  choose  by  his  manner  of  ren- 
dering. By  increasing  the  amount 
of  detail  represented  in  a  selected 
part,  by  emphasizing  its  contrasts 
of  light  and  dark,  by  strengthen- 
ing its  color  or  (which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing)  by  omitting  detail 
in  other  parts  and  diminishing 
contrasts  or  colors  in  those  parts, 
the  selected  part  may  be  made  so 
attractive  to  the  eye  that  it  be- 
comes the  center  of  interest* 

Unity,  that  all  important  ele- 
ment of  beauty,  may  always  be 
secured,  even  in  the  most  re- 
fractory spray  by  this  emphasis  of 
the  most  important  part,  through 
the  proper  subordination  of  all  the 
other  parts,  in  a  consistent  se- 
quence of  hue,  value,  intensity, 
and  definition  of  detail* 


HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 
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THREE  STORIES  ABOUT  THE  RAINBOW 

Ta  add  :iiiter««t  and  farce  ia  teachisg  color. 

I  THE  NORSE  STORY 

After  the  gods  had  made  a  man  and  a  woman  on  the 
earth  and  had  begun  to  take  an  interest  in  what  was 
going  on  there,  they  concluded  to  build  a  bridge  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and  out  of  red  lire  and  green  sea  vrater 
and  blue  air  they  built  the  rainbow  bridge  Bifrbst  over 
which  they  could  pass  to  the  earth.  Thor»  the  god  of 
thunder,  was  never  allow^ed  to  use  it  for  fear  his  heavy 
tread  and  the  heat  of  his  lightnings  might  destroy  it. 
The  other  gods  passed  over  it  to  the  earth  whenever 
they  wished*  but  men  could  not  walk  on  it.  When  brave 
men  fell  in  battle,  however,  the  wish  maidens  or  Valkyrs 
mounted  on  their  Heet  steeds,  bore  the  dead  warriors  over 
the  quivering  rainbow  bridge  to  feast  with  Odin. 

When  a  Norse  boy  saw  the  rainbOMr  he  said  to  him- 
self, **  The  Valkyrs  are  carrying  heroes  to  heaven!" 

II  THE  GREEK  STORY 


Juno,  Queen  of  heaven*  wife  of  Zeus,  had  an  atten- 
dant maiden  named  Iris,  whom  she  often  employed  as 
her  messenger.  Iris  w^as  so  Beet  of  foot  that  nobody 
could  overtake  her^  and  so  quiet  in  her  going  that  hardly 
anybody  ever  caught  sight  of  her.  She  wore  a  beautiful 
robe  of  many  colors.  When  Juno  sent  her  on  an  errand 
to  the  earth,  ^*  gliding  swiftly  through  the  purple  air/'  her 
dazzling  mantle  left  its  brilliant  path  across  the  clouds  as 
a  shooting  star  leaves  its  trail  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
midnight  sky.  When  the  Greek  boy  saw  a  rainbow  he 
said,  ^*  Iris  the  messenger  of  Juno  has  just  passed  by  P^ 
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III     THE  HEBREW  STORY 

After  the  great  flood  which  destroyed  everybody  but 
Noah  and  those  ivho  were  vtrith  hitn  in  the  ark,  God 
promised  that  the  earth  should  never  again  be  destroyed 
by  water,  and  God  said  to  Noah,  **  I  will  set  my  bow 
in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant 
between  me  and  the  earth ;  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the 
earth,  the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud,  and  I  ivill 
remember  my  covenant  that  the  waters  shall  no  more 
become  a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh.*'  When  the  Hebrew 
boy  saw  the  rainbow  he  thought,  **  God  never  forgets  his 
promises."  One  of  the  Hebrew  teachers  used  to  say, 
''  Look  upon  the  rainbow  and  praise  Him  that  made  it. 
Very  beautiful  it  is  in  the  brightness  thereof.  It  com- 
passeth  the  heavens  about  with  a  glorious  circle,  and  the 
hands  of  the  Most  High  have  bended  it." 
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OCTOBER 

PLANT  DRAWING  AND  COLOR 


THE  work  of  the  month  should  result  in  closer  ob- 
servation of  nature,  a  greater  sensitiveness  to  beauty 
of  form  and  color  and  increased  power  in  drawing  and 
coloring  in  the  realm  of  decorative  art. 

PRIMARY 
FIRST  YEAR.     Teach  the  spectrum  colors  and  their 
names. 

With  samples  of  the  six  spectrum  colors^  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue  ond  violet,  and  with  pigments  and  colored  pencils  teach  these  colors 
and  their  names.  The  teaching  order  is :  Show  the  color,  have  the  children 
And  other  examples  like  it,  give  the  name,  use  the  name  in  oral  and  written 
language  work.  Collect  examples  of  the  colors  and  classify  them  in  boxes, 
a  red  box,  a  yellow  box,  etc.  Teach  one  color  at  a  time.  The  series  of 
lessons  on  a  color  might  end  with  a  lesson  in  painting.  Give  each  pupil  a 
sheet  with  a  three  inch  circle  drawn  upon  it.  Teach  how  to  fill  this  circle 
evenly  with  the  color.  Add  with  the  pencil  a  string  to  turn  the  drawing 
into  a  picture  of  a  toy  balloon. 

Make  dra^vings  from  apples,  quinces,  peaches,  pears, 
or  other  fruit,  using  colored  pencils  or  water  colors. 

Place  brilliantly  colored  fruit  in  different  parts  of  the  room  in  such 
locations  that  each  pupil  can  see  one,  not  too  far  away,  against  a  light 
Ixickground  (a  sheet  of  paper  or  card  placed  behind  each).  Have  a  few 
drawings  from  fruit,  in  color,  to  show  the  children  to  give  ideas  of  size, 
placing,  and  general  effect  of  drawing.  Lead  each  pupil  to  make  a  drawing 
of  some  one  fruit,  full  size,  characteristic  color,  well  placed  on  the  paper. 
By  characteristic  color  is  meant  the  color  which  is  usually  dominant  in  the 
fruit.  This  is  a  yellow  pear,  or  a  red  apple,  or  a  green  quince.  It  may  have 
markings  of  other  colors  which  modify  slightly  the  principal  color,  but  such 
may  be  ignored  unless  the  children  themselves  discover  them  and  wish  to 
represent  them.  The  illustration,  A,  was  made  by  a  little  girl  in  North 
Scituate,  Mass.,  not  yet  six  years  old.     It  was  drawn  with  a  brush  in  color. 
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SECOND  YEAR.     Teach  the  six  standard  colors, 

Tht  standard  culurs  are  the  s[x  apcclrum  colors,  red,  orange,  vellow, 
^reen.,  blue  And  violel,  rtiiift-tf  to  tuck  ofAer  in  value,  hut*  and  intensitj- 
iU  course  the  children  ure  to  knoiv  nothing  of  siktIi  [itiefinilion  now.  They 
are  lO  be  taught  to  rcoo^nJut;  ^lijndard  colors  when  they  see  Ihem.*  Yellow 
when  at  itJi  full  power  is  Itght^'st^  ornnge  and  groen  come  next,  equal  fn 
value;  red  And  IiUsc  next,  cqttaJ  in  vnluc  and  violet  last^  darkcKt  in  valut'. 
Theiie  colors  mav  lie  appraiti mated  h^  using  almost  any  crayons  or  pigments, 
going  over  Ihe  »iirface  repeatedly'  until  (he  color  becomes  sufficienlty  dark. 
Make  a  sheet  arranged  as  shown  at  B  and  color  it  as  indicated.  Try  it  again 
and  a^nin  until  it  is  right, —  all  Ihe  colors  pure  and  smoothly  laid,  and  of 
the  right  relative  v.ihtL-6.     See  B. 


Make  drawings  from  pumpkins,  squashes,  beets,  car- 
rots or  other  vegetables,  using  colored  pencils  or  water 
colors. 

Arrange  the  objects  as  suggested  in  the  previous  grade.  Teach  by  illus- 
trations,andft  possible  by  tli'awmg  before  the  children,  just  how  to  represent 
these  nhjectB.  Make  the  drawings  large,  without  many  detrills,  and  imitate 
the  natural  colors  as  closclj-  as  possihie.  After  a  drawing  is  made  if  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  of  the  right  ghape  to  look  well  on  the  sheet,  cut  down  the 
sheet  until  tt  is  of  the  right  shape.  The  drawinir  C  is  by  a  second  grade 
ehild,  Easlhampton,  Mase. 

*  The  School  Arts  Colon^  maaufacturetl  by  "WadsnoEth.  HswlAtid  A  Co.,  are  [>r6petly 
reined  to  each  DtfaerABd  corrnpoDd  Is  velue  to  The  Ntutral  Sckle,  mede  by  Ttie  Davie 
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THIRD  YEAR,     Practice  tints  and  shades  of  color. 

Lay  out  a  sheet  as  shown  at  I>»  and  make  the  six  standard  colors  witK 
their  tints  nntl  shades  as  indicated.  The  circles  maj*  be  drawn  by  the  chil- 
dren hy  marking  around  a  ct^nt  or  a  large  button,  Trj  it  again  and  again 
unEil  the  fiheet  id  at.  well  made  aa  poeslble. 

Make  drawings  from  bean  podSj  milkweed  pods»  trum- 
pet creeper  pods  or  other  plants  with  large  seed  packs, 
using  water  color  or  colored  pencils. 
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The  objects  may  be  fastened  lo  sheets  of  cardboard  bj  means  of  Ihreftd 
or  pins,  and  the  *bcet6  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room  so  that  each 
pupil  can  have  a.  good  view  of  one.  Hj  means  of  drawn  illustrations  (E) 
show  how  to  start  the  drawing.— a  light  line  to  indicate  I  be  poBitlon  of  the 
stem  \a.),  and  olherR  lo  indicate  the  po^iilton  of  each  prominent  (b); 
then  touches  to  imiicate  the  length  of  each  important  part  (c)^  lastly  ihe 
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drawing  in  mass,  that  i«  without  outlineB  (d).  Trim  sheets  to  the  right  size 
and  shape  to  look  well.  The  illustration  F  is  by  a.  boy  in  the  Robeson 
School,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

INTERMEDIATE 
FOURTH  YEAR,     Review  hues  of  color. 

See  outline  for  September.  Studj  the  autumn  leaves  and  sprays  with 
special  reference  to  their  colors.  Decide  upon  the  hue  of  color  which  is 
characteristic  of  maple  leaves,  ash  leaves  or  anjr  others,  as  they  ripen. 
Make  records  of  these  hues  In  water  color.  Use  the  material  in  language 
work.  For  example :  In  a  paper  about  the  **  Signs  of  Harvest  Time  *'  might 
occur  this  quotation  from  Jones  Verb's  '*  October:" 

Look,  how  the  maples  o'er  a  sea  of  green 
Waves  in  the  autumnal  wind  his  flag  of  red! 


The  green  is  not  the  green  of  April,  nor  is  the  red  standard  red.  What  hue 
of  green  is  it.^  What  hue  of  red?  Try  to  blot  down  on  paper  these  precise 
hues  and  then  clip  out  a  little  sample  of  each  and  use  them  as  illustrations 
in  the  language  paper.  The  aim  is  to  get  pupils  to  observe  colors  with  some 
degree  of  discrimination. 

Make  ^drawings  from  flower   and  fruit   sprays,  using 
the  brush. 

Having  selected  the  sprajr  to  be  drawn  decide  upon  one  tone  of  color 
which  in  both  hue  and  shade,  or  degree  of  dark,  shall  be  characteristic  of 
the  spray,  for  example,  a  dull  orange-yellow  for  a  spray  of  bean  pods,  a  dull 
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yelloW'ifreen  for  a  stalk  oi  miilEein.  Make  a  draiving  of  the  spray  in  silhoii- 
CttCf  u«ing  ihifi  cliAracterifitic  color  ini^tead  of  black-  If  possible  uee  Ti'Aifr 
pftper  for  these  drawlnge.  Whtn  tiompleted  have  the  sheets  cut  Jovt^n  Co  an 
appropfiate  shape  and  eiKC  and  mount  them,  with  pka&ing  widths  of  marj^in, 
on  £heetfi  of  cream  white,  mnnlia,  or  gray  as  set^ms  tnost  harmontous.  The 
mount  should  be  similar  in  hue  (  but  much  more  deticAte  a  tint)  to  the  hue 
of  the  drawing.  The  illustration  G  was  made  by  Ruth  Gatee,  Indiana,  Va., 
a  girl  of  ten  in  a  fourth  grade.  The  original  was  9x24  inches.  It  received 
a  fourth  prize  last  fall. 


FIFTH  YEAR.     Review  complementary  colors. 

See  outline  for  September.  Study  the  autumn  foHa;;e  with  epecial 
reference  to  complemerilarv  colors.  Many  of  the  most  hedutiful  color  L-ffects 
are  produced  by  mean'-  of  complementary  colors.  I'or  example  a  sumach 
leaf  or  an  oak  lent  or  a  ^pray  of  blackberry  will  tometitnes  show  all  the  tones 
miide  hy  ntixing  red  and  green.  Make  records  tn  wati^r  color  of  the  tones 
produced  hy  mingling  coniplementarie«.  One  good  viay  of  doing  ttiis  18  as 
follows:  Having  selected  Ihe  leaf  or  spray,  mile  a  pool  of  red  on  the  sheet 
correifponding  in  hue  with  the  strongest  red  of  the  leaf.  On  another  part  of 
the  sheet  mix  it  pool  of  green  corresponding  in  hue  with  Ihe'strongcsl  g;reen 
of  the   leaf.     Make  mixtures  from  these  two,  varying  the   proportions  to 
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produce  all  the  intermediate  tones  possible. 
Compare  these  with  the  tones  in  the  speci- 
mens. When  the  sheet  is  dry  cut  out  small 
oblongs  of  the  tones  nearest  right  and  use 
them  to  illustrate  language  papers. 

Make    drawings    from    fruit 
sprays,  using  the  brush. 

So  far  as  possible  select  sprays  which 
involve  the  use  of  complementary  colors, 
such  as  the  rose  (seed  pack  and  stems  red, 
leaves  green  modified  by  red);  the  grape 
(fruit  violet,  withered  leaves  dull  yellow); 
woodbine  (berries  blue,  stems  orange,  each 
modified  by  the  other).  Have  the  sheets 
trimmed  to  show  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  drawing  well  placed  on  the  paper, 
then  mount  them  on  appropriate  margins  on 
sheets  of  the  right  tone, —  a  warm  or  a  cool 
gray.  The  illustration  H  is  by  Percy  D. 
Spaulding,  ageeleven,  North  Scituate,  Mass., 
and  was  awarded  a  fourth  prize  last  fall. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  Reviewscales 
of  value. 

See  outline  for  September.  Wet  a  sheet 
of  paper  thoroughly  from  edge  to  edge.  Fill 
a  brush  full  of  strong  red  and  make  a  blot  of 
color  in  the  middle  of  the  sheet.  Draw  the 
color  out  towards  each  end  of  the  sheet  by 
moving  the  brush  as  indicated  at  a,  gradually 
lifting  it  until  only  the  tip  of  the  point 
touches  the  paper.  The  wet  paper  will  soften 
these  lines  until  they  run  together  and  dis- 
appear in  a  graded  tone  from  red  to  white  in 
each  direction.  Fill  the  brush  with  black 
and  beginning  at  one  edge  of  the  sheet 
draw  the  black  out  towards  the  central  red  In 
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Ihe  same  mfinner."     If  this  is  well  done  the  result  will  be  a  wash  of  color 

gTuded  from  black  through  pure  red  to  while.     Whea  the  sheet  is  dry  cut  it 

into  oblongs  about  l+"  s  i  ]i'\  avoiding  spots  and  other  bleini$heG,  and  select 

from  these  a  eeries  forming  a  scale  of  five  tones  at  eguai  intrrvais  of  vafu* 

OMti   ittienaiiy^     The  oblongs  may  be  numbered  on 

the  back.    They  should  be  preserved  in  nn  envelope 

marked    "Red  Scale."     The  other  stales  should  be 

made  and  preserved  in  envelopes  properly  marked. 

AH  the  scftlefl  need  not  he  made  by  each  pupU,  but 

the  work  of  the  class   shovtld   furnifih  a  complete 

flct  of  six  good  scalesi  one  from  ench  Btandord  color. 

Make   drawings   from  fruit   sprays, 
using  pencil  and  brush.t 

Select  a  simple  vpray  with  leaves  and  fruit  and 
study  it  to  «ce  how  it  could  be  arranged  to  the  best 
advantage  to  m.ike  the  mo&t  satisfactory  mass  on 
the  sheet.  !Sfake  a  careful  pencil  outline  drawing 
of  the  spray,  trim  the  sheet  to  the  best  shape  and 
size  and  mount  it.  Make  a  tracing  of  Hie  drawing 
and  color  it  in  three  tones  selected  from  the  scale 
previously  made.  Use  the  Itghiept  lone  for  the  back- 
ground and  the  others  for  the  spray  as  the  original  would  seem  to  suggest. 
The  illufitraiion  Pis  by  Bessie  Valeric,  Everett,  Mass.,  awarded  fourth  pri/.e 
last  fall 

GRAMMAR 

SEVENTH  YEAR-     Review  scales  of  intensity. 

See  September  outline^  Wet  a  sheet  of  paper  thoroughly  from  edge  to 
edge.  With  a,  brush  full  of  strong  red  filnrt  al  one  end  nnd  draw  the  color 
out  towards  the  other  end  to  within  aw  inch  of  the  edge,  making  a  gradc-d 
wash  as  previously  described.  Clean  the  brush,  saturate  it  with  strong 
complemeniary  grecti  and  beginning  al  the  opposite  edge  draw  the  color  out 


*  ir  the  colors  tre  not  tlroac,  or  if  the  wssh  Appears  to  be  settUnc  uacveoly,  f  o  aver  it 
•CAin  while  tC  is  rIUI  wet  alwAys  t»Emn!n^  with  »  brush  futi  of  the  pure  color  at  esch  end. 

The  gradMion  majr  iiamctiincs  be  improved  by  tipping;  the  Sheet.  thll»  forclnig  tht  wash  to 
«hdc  thil  wa^  DT  thsl  Atid  blend  the  coign  ridtc  perfectly. 

r  From  this  zradeon  the  September  drawi»g:a  may  be  made  the  banli  for  the  deeora- 
liva  •iraiDeciiieDt  in  color,  if  there  is  no  ttnia  to  male*  ntw  studies  from  luturo. 
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and  into  the  red  in  the  (same  manner.  If  IhtB  is  well  done  the  result  will  be 
a  waBh  graded  from  pure  red  to  pure  green  paseing  through  a  middle  vaEue 
gtAy  almost  ntrutral.  When  the  sheet  U  dry  cut  it  into  oblongb  ftbout 
^'^xi^'",  flvotdEng  spots  And  other  bt4emifihe$>  From  these  select  a  series 
of  tones  showing  equal  intervals  of  change  from  red  to  neutral  gray  and 
another  from  green  to  neutral  gray.  Ail  the  obhmgs  frhotild  be  psrefierved 
for  future  reference  in  an  envelope  marked  ^'  Red-Green  Scales/'  The  other 


icalesi  Orange*Btue  and   Vellow-Violetr  should   be  made  by  each  pupil.  If 
potsibk. 

Make  drawings  from  Hoover  and  fruit  sprays,  well 
arranged  within  proper  enciosing  fornis,  using  pencil  and 
brush. 
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Select  some  spray  and  make  a  good  detfiiled  drawing  from  it  in  pencil. 
By  means  of  two  right-angl^H  of  paper  decide  upon  the  best  shape  and  size 
of  enclosing  furm  to  show  the  most  intcretting  and  beautiful  parls  of  the 
spray  and  to  exclude  aU  other  pans-  There  may  be  several  good  arrange- 
ments discoverable*  If  go  indicate  each  by  drawing  rectangles  similar  to 
those  in  the  May  number  of  the  Ischool  Arts  Book,  p.  547.  Make  a  tracing 
of  the  SL'Iecttd  part  of  the  drawing  and  color  jt»  using  a  group  of  tones 
suggested  by  nature,  bvit  of  very  low  or  dull  intensity.  There  are  three 
way*  of  doing  this  :  (  i)  A  scale  of  tones  may  be  selected,  oncT  the  lightesti 
for  background,  oneforfruit*  one  for  foliage,  one,  the  darkest^  for  stem  and 
enclosing  form,  and  each  may  be  put  on  in  its  place,  (j)  A  tone  may  be 
chosen  for  background  and  put  on  over  the  entire  ground,  and  the  other 
tones  painted  on  over  this  tone.  (3)  The  spray  mny  be  colored  with  more 
intense  colors  than  those  ultimately  required,  and  the  bnckground  color  may 
be  washed  on  over  these  colors.  The  aim  In  any  cate  is  to  secure  a  har- 
moniouE  grovTp  oi  tones  nfn  (kt  skcei.  Harmony  appears  when  a\\  the  tones 
havL'Stmie  quality  in  common.  In  scales  of  low  intensity  that  quality  \%  gray. 
The  ilivialration,  J»  is  by  Ernest  Jackson.  Wakefield.  Ma&s.,  a  drawing  which 
received  a  fourth  prize  last  fall.  The  nrigtnal  had  an  orange-yellow  ground 
{  LT,  half  inlensity),  a  red-nrangc  apple  (M»  half  intensilyK  yellow-green 
leaves  (m,  half  intensity)  and  stems  and  enclosing  form  orange-yellow  (D. 
half  intensity).    The  whole  wa«  outlined  in  this  last  color- 

EIGHTH    YEAR.     Teach    two    harmonies    of  color, 
the  monochromatic  and  the  analogous. 

Follow  the  directions  given  for  Scales  of  \'alue,  sixth  ytt^r^  cutting  the 
sheet  into  oblongs  of  Vflirioua  sizes.  Arrange  thoc  in  groups  to  discover 
the  nio<^t  pleasing  combinations.  The  mofit  pIcjLstng  combinations  will  be 
found  to  be  those  in  which  there  is  an  orderly  sequence  of  valuer  froni  tone 
to  tone,  and  in  which  there  Ik  an  orderly  t^eqiience  of  inteni^itiet^i  the  >iniatlest 
area  being  the  mo^t  intense,     These  tones  form  a  monochromatic  harmony. 

Take  a  sheet  of  white  drawing  paper  d"  19",  wet  tt  thoroughiy  and 
make  a  monochromatic  scale  of  orange  down  its  left  third  (See  K,  upper 
part,  reversed).  Make  a  monochromatic  scale  of  red  down  its  riaht  third. 
Make  a  monochromatic  ecalc  of  0*R  down  its  middle  third.*     Float   the 

*  Tn  tbe  illuclratioD  iheie  thlrdn  are  eTideat  In  Ifae  darlc  part,  that  the  method  of 
wpfkitii;  ntay  be  clear,  but  tn  (he  tight  part  the  c-dgca  hnvc  bcco  posted  tof el  h^T  an 
Lticy  sboal  1  be  in  the  fivisbi^d  6bcct. 
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colors  log^th^r  a.t  the  edges,  and  let 
the  >heet  dry. 

Make  another  sheet  like  it  except 
in  the  posilroti  ni  t'oloffi.  Thi*^  linic 
place  red  at  the  left  and  nrangc  at  the 
right,  VVhtle  thU  sheet  is  still  wet 
turn  it  to  bring  llic  white  at  the  top, 
and,  beginning  ivjth  a  full  brush  of 
black,  pull  hlnck  down  into  efioh  third 
to  make  ihc  Kbade^  in  each  mono- 
chromatic scale.  Float  the  edgcH  to- 
gether, and  dry  thesheet.  When  these 
two  wheels  are  pl.iced  end  to  end,  as 
shown  at  K,  ihey  will  show  three  mono- 
chrotnatic  ^^tales  '^ide  hy  side*  but 
blended  with  each  uther.  Cut  tliese 
eheetH  into  oblongj^  about  i"  x  ij^". 
From  these  oblongK  select  groups  df 
tones  which  shall  6how  equal  change^ 
in  Aue  and  vnhfe.  The  way  lo  do  this 
l&  lo  [select  any  one  tone,  let  us  say  an 
O-R  ^hf^de  (at  about  itu  of  the  neutral 
ecale)^  put  with  it  a  fij^fi/er  O  tone, 
and  to  balance  that,  ft  dtirker  R  tone. 
The  middle  lone  in  the  i^roup  of  three 
is  tl;c  one  to  >l:art  with  and  to  reckon 
from  in  each  i:a*.e.  Whatever  the  inter- 
\'al  ii^  vulue  and  hue  to  thi'  tone  s^bove 
It,  that  interx'fii  muhit  be  repeated  in 
the  vahie  und  hue  of  the  lone  below  it. 
Sitch  tones  form  an  analogous  har- 
mony.' Find  illustrations  of  mono* 
chrouiatic  and  analogous  harmonies 
in  nature  and  the  arts. 


•Not  nU  pupiU  should  make  this  R-O 
grroup  of  toiiea,  I.tl  tuymc  iry  the  OY 
RTOup,  tlie  Y-G  group,  Ihe  G-B  group,  the  H- 
V  groiip,  the  V-K  |;roup.  The  ob)oii|r  ^llps 
should  nil  Hit  preserved,  ench  group  in  Htt 
cDvHope  properly  niATkcd. 
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Make  drawings  from  flower  and  fruit  sprays  or  trees, 
well  arranged  within  appropriate  enclosing  forms. 

Select  the  subject  and  make  a  careful  drawing  of  it  in  pencil.  By  means 
of  two  right  angles  of  paper  decide  upon  an  enclosing  form  within  which  all 
the  parts  are  properljr  balanced  to  produce  a  pleasing  whole.  Draw  the 
enclosing  form,  and  trim  the  sheet  to  the  lines.  Mount  it.  Make  a  tracing 
from  this  drawing  and  color  it  in  a  monochromatic  or  an  analogous  scheme 
of  color  appropriate  to  the  subject. 

The  illustration  in  color  forming  the  Frontispiece  is  from  the  drawing 
hy  David  Gwillow,  Wakefield,  Mass.,  which  received  the  first  prize  in  the 
October  competition  last  fall. 


NINTH  YEAR.     Teach  two  harmonics  of  color,  the 
Complementary  and  the  Complex. 

Review  complementary  colors,  and  make  a  set  of  slips  according  to  the 
directions  given  for  the  seventh  grade  work.  Review  analogous  colors  and 
make  a  set  of  slips  according  to  the  directions  given  for  the  eighth  grade 
work. 

When  tones  of  complementary  colors  are  used  together  the  result  is  a 
Complementar/  harmony.     The  degree  of  harmony  depends  upon  the  rela- 
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live  values  and  inlenstties.  If  the  two  tones  arc  of  the  eame  z'aiue  Ihe 
Intensities  muet  be  y^ty  low.  It  the  (ones  differ  in  value  thev  ixiaj^  differ  in 
intensity*  If  the  area  of  one  in  a  design  is  ^ealer  than  that  of  the  other 
the_y  would  better  differ  in  intensity.  As  a  rule  the  gfeaierlhe  artaoccujtied 
hy  a  coior  the  lower  mwf-\  be  its  intensitj.  High  intcngitj^  of  color  for  small 
areas  nr\\y. 

When  a  richer  scheme  of  coloring  in  desiredi  a  complex  g:ronp  of  tones 
1b  used.  In  a  complex  ^roup  the  loneni  balance  one  nnothcr  in  hue  at  Icaiit, 
usuiitly  in  value  and  in  interifiilj'  also.  By  reference  to  the  diagram  M,  the 
balaticc  of  hue  ni&y  become  evident.  For  example  Y  balfinfres  V,  its  com- 
plcmeniary.  For  greater  richneti  of  ettect  Y  may  be  made  the  central  tone 
in  an  analogous  group  O-Y,  Y,  Y-G.     This  group  balances  upon  Ihe  avis 


Y-V.  Some  xkilfwl  colon.sts  extend  the  analogous  group  to  include  O  on 
the  one  hand  and  G  on  the  other*  The  group  still  balances  ontheaxi>  Y-V. 
Some  skilful  colortst)^  sometimes  omit  the  centra!  portion  of  this  group  and 
use  O  and  G  with  \\  still  a  balanced  group  of  tone«.  Thi^  group  i^  '^ome- 
tiinct.  L-alled  the  Chinese  Triad. 

As  the  Y  group  was  balanced  with  V,  bo  the  V  group  may  be  balat^ced 
with  Y,  or  the  Y  group  may  be  balanced  with  the  V  group.  Of  course  any 
other  completnentaries  may  be  taken  aa  central  in  a  complex  group.  Com- 
plex group^  perfectly  balanced  form  complex  harrnonie^* 

From  the  colored  slips  select  pleasing  complementary  and  complex 
grotipt',  remembering  the  law  :  The  larger  the  area  of  a  color  the  lower  its 
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intensit/.     Find  illustrations  of  Complementary  and  Complex  harmonies  in 
nature  and  the  arts. 

Make  drawings  from  flower  and  fruit  sprays,  or  from 
such  vegetables  as  beets,  squashes,  pumpkins,  with 
their  foliage,  or  from  trees,  well  arranged  within  appro- 
priate enclosing  forms. 

Select  the  subject  and  make  a  careful  drawing  in  pencil.  By  means  of 
two  right  angles  of  paper  decide  upon  an  enclosing  form  within  which  all 
the  spaces  are  well  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole,  and  all  the  attrac- 
tions well  balanced.  Draw  the  enclosing  form.  If  the  result  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory  make  a  new  drawing  from  the  original  in  which  the 
selected  parts  shall  be  properly  interrelated.  Trace  this  drawing  and  color 
it  in  a  Complementary  or  Complex  scheme  of  color  appropriate  to  the 
subject. 

The  illustration  N  is  from  the  drawing  bv  Vivian  Gunn,  Ansoniat 
Conn.,  which  received  a  s^;cond  prize  in  the  October  competition,  1904. 
The  original  had  a  ground  of  yellow  (l,  quarter  intensity),  leaves  of  yellow- 
green  (l  lt.  half  intensity),  fruit  of  a  red  violet  located  at  a.  Fig.  M 
(m,  quarter  intensity).     The  whole  was  outlined  in  black. 
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OUTLINE  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

By  WALTER  SARGENT. 
State  Superviaor  of  Drawing  for  Masaachuactta. 

OCTOBER 

PLANT  DRAWING  AND  COLOR 

DIVISION  I.     First  four  years  in  school. 

A.  Plant  Drawing.  Make  simple  drawings  of  plants, 
flowers  and  interesting  autumn  seeds,  with  colored  pencils 
or  with  lead  pencil,  where  colors  cannot  be  obtained. 

Have  each  pupil  place  his  specimen  on  a 
sheet  of  paper  in  the  position  which  he  thinks 
looks  best  and  most  like  it  growing.  Draw 
on  another  sheet  of  the  same  size,  placed 
beside  this.  If  these  sheets  are  kept  parallel 
and  near  each  other,  the  pupil  can  readily  see 
the  relative  position  of  the  parts  of  the  plant 
and  the  corresponding  parts  of  his  drawing. 
After  drawing  the  children  should  stand  beside 
their  deskd,  and  at  this  greater  distance  see  and 
compare  their  drawings  with  the  specimens. 
They  should  also  walk  about  and  see  the  draw- 
ings of  the  others. 

B.  Color.  Recognize  and  match 
the  spectrum  colors,  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet. 

During  October  the  children  should  con- 
tinue the  study  suggested  for  September,  where  samples  of  the  six  colors 
were  placed  in  view  of  all  the  children  and  they  were  encouraged  to  bring 
objects  such  as  bits  of  paper,  cloth,  etc.,  which  matched  these  standards. 

When  a  child  succeeds  in  exactly  matching  a  standard  color,  fasten  the 
object  he  has  brought  to  the  sheet  on  which  that  standard  is  mounted  and 
write  his  name  under  the  object. 

C.     General  use  of  drawing. 
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Vm€  drawing  for  bu&v  work  and  in  connection  with  othrr  lessons  so  it 
maj  become  a  commnn  means  oi  expresBion.  Have  chiildren  illu^lrale  some 
topics  conneL'tedl  with  ihc  season  as,  picking  apples.  g^Eilhcring  nuts,  etc- 

DIVISION  II.     Fifth  to  ninth   years  in  school. 

A*  Plant  Drawing.    Make  drawings  of  simple  flowers, 
vegetables,  or  twigs  ivith  fruit  or  seeds. 

The  specimen  tr>  be  drawn  Bhould  be  neur  and  in  full  sight  of  each  pupil. 
If  the  teacher  will  divide  each  lesson  into  three  Et^pa  as  siiggefited  in  the 
September  out.line.  he  will  secure  observation  and  help  to  prevent  careleKS 
drawing. 

These  stt'p.s.  inodifled  Komewhiit  to  serve  for  October  drawing  of  fruits 
and  vegctabletj  a»>  well  as  plants^  iiri'  as  fDllowg : 

I ,  Place  fiitgert  on  the  paper  to  show  where  the  drawing  is  lo  come  and 
how  much  space  it  \fi  to  occiipj^.     Do  this  caretullj^. 

i,  Plan  the  ilrawing  wilh  a  few  light  lines,  selecting  (he  mo>.t  import- 
ant lines  ot  the  object.  Place  the  sheet  at  arms  length  and  study  and  correct 
these  iinea.  The  line»  should  not  be  dots  or  short  marks  but  Fihould  show 
something  of  the  appearance  of  the  object,  ll  is  a  great  help  for  children 
to  see  each  other's  drawings  at  this  stage  and  notice  which  succeed  in  telling 
the  mo*^t  with  a  few  lines. 

J.  Study  to  see  what  linch  should  be  added  or  strengthened  to  make 
the  drawing  look  like  the  object. 

B,     Color. 

Continue  study  of  different  Intensities  of  color.  Modify  other  colors  in 
Ihe  *Bme  manner  as  wiis  suggested  for  red  in  the  September  outline,  e.  g., 
paint  a  $pot  about  an  inch  square  of  bright  orange,  then  another  of  orange 
with  a  slight  addilion  of  black,  then  another  with  a  greater  proportion  of 
black  and  &o  oti  till  the  result  Is  nearly  neutral- 
Cot  out  these  spots  and  select  four  or  five  of  them  which  make  tqua) 
steps  of  intenGity  between  bright  orfinge  and  gray.  Mount  these  side  by 
feide  in  the  order  of  their  iutcnsity.  so  a^  to  make  a  scale  of  equal  intervals 
from  orange  lo  gray.     l>o  the  i^aine  wilh  yellow,  green^  blue  and  violet. 

Have  children  make  leaf  screens  by  tacking  thin  *itrip»  of  wood  about 
two  fcL't  loiJg,  one  at  the  lop  and  another  at  the  bottom  of  pieces  of  white 
mosquito  netting  two  feel  wide  and  three  feet  long.  Hang  theee  in  the 
windows.     On  one  fasten  red  autumn  leaves,  on  another  orange,  and  so  on 
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with  the  other  colors  as  far  as  possible.  The  children  will  be  interested  to 
find  how  nearl/  thev  can  complete  the  spectrum  with  leaves  some  of  which 
will  even  give  a  suggestion  of  blue. 

If  there  Is  room  for  but  one  or  two  screens,  have  the  children  trj  to 
make  a  spectrum  of  leaves  on  one  screen*  beginning  with  red  at  the  bottom. 

Let  them  make  also  a  screen  of  a  group  of  similar  colors  as  jellow, 
yellow-green  and  green,  or  red,  red-orange  and  orange. 

These  screens,  hung  in  windows  where  the  light  will  shine  through  the 
leaveb,  bhow  colorn  in  all  their  brilliancy  {figure  A). 

C.     General  use  of  drawing. 

I'se  drawing  In  connection  with  other  school  work  whenever  it  will 
Illustrate  the  Kubjects. 
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Th«  fint  of  a  Berles  of  typical  counei 

I.      A    COMPLETELY    EQUIPPED    HIGH    SCHOOL    IN    A 
WEALTHY    TOWN. 

Art  Courses  Offered  by  the  Brookline  High  School 

The  following  Outline,  a  continuation  of  one  previouslj  published  for 
Primary  and  Grammar  Grades,  is  an  attempt  to  group  together  under  three 
main  heads — drawing,  handicraft,  and  lecture  work  —  the  essential  things 
for  which  a  High  School  Art  Department  should  stand.  The  courses  are 
mainly  elective  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  need  of  students  who 
have  much  or  little  time.  Thej  include  problems  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  design,  in  representation,  and  composition,  and  i\]^y  aim,  by  means  of 
illustrated  lectures  and  visits  to  Art  Museums,  to  train  the  student  in 
methods  of  art  study. 

The  lecture  courses  are  planned  to  connect  as  closely  as  possible  with  v 
kindred  subjects  in  history,  literature,  science  and  civics,  both  for  economy 
of  time  and  intensity  of  result.  The  idea  is  to  familiarize  the  student 
through  natural  methods  of  interest  with  the  art  products  of  the  past,  to 
cultivate  a  feeling  for  beauty,  and  to  develop  a  basis  of  discrimination  that 
will  lead  to  a  keener  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  what  is  truly  fine  for  its 
own  sake.  To  the  High  School  student  the  Art  Museum  should  be  as 
familiar  as  the  Public  Library.  Since  the  visible  Image  is  always  more 
impressive  than  the  written  record,  it  follows  that  the  closer  the  connection 
between  school  and  museum,  the  higher  will  be  the  individual  standard  both 
in  achievement  and  appreciation ;  thus  a  finer  public  taste  must  inevitably 
result. 

FIRST  YEAR 

Required  of  all  OeDcral  aikl  Claulcal  Studenta,  and  of  Olds  la  the  Technical  Coune 

I.     Design. 

Principles  of  design  :  orderly  arrangements  of  straight  linos  for  balance 
and  rhythm;  application  to  borders,  corners  and  surface  rej)eats.  Lines 
straight  and  curved  combined  by  contact  and  interlacing;  lines  grouped  for 
balance  and  rhythm ;  surface  repeats.  Problems  in  mechanical  drawing — 
triangle,  pentagon,  hexagon;  orderly  arrangements  of  spots  for  rhythm  and 
balance.  Spotting  of  surface  in  rhythm  ;  balanced  and  unbalanced  repeats. 
Invention  of  animal,  insect,  and  fiower  forms. 
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II.  Handicraft.* 

Art  needlework,  tooling  of  leather,  color  decoration  on  wood,  designing 
and  making  objects  in  metal:  hinge,  lock,  tray,  boxes,  bowls,  clock  faces 
and  sun-dials. 

III.  Drawing.! 

Principles  of  perspective:  theorj  and  practice. 

Drawing  from  imagination  and  from  object :  Illustration  of  above  prin- 
ciples. 

Practical  application  to  the  representation  of  furniture,  interiors,  houses, 
streets,  blocks,  bridges. 

IV.  Lecture  Course. $ 

Egypt :  tomb  period,  temple  period. 

Assyria:  cylinders,  seals,  tablets,  sculptured  reliefs. 

Greece:  Homeric  period,  archaic  period,  Olympic  games  and  infiuence 
on  Greek  sculpture.  Architecture:  Akropolis,  Parthenon,  Erechtheion, 
Nik^  Apleros. 

Vase  painting  to  show  the  life  of  the  people. 

SECOND   YEAR 

Required  of  all  General  Students,  and  of  Girls  in  the  Technical  Course 

I.  Drawing. 

Neutral  scale  of  nine  notes. 

Color  scale  of  twelve  notes. 

Problems  in  balance  and  rhythm. 

Drawing  from  object  and  cast  in  three  and  five  notes. 

Composition  in  three  or  five  neutral  values ;  in  three  or  five  color  values. 

Color  interpretation  from  objects  and  nature. 

II.  Color.  II 


*In  this  connection  occasional  lectures  on  the  handicrafts  of  the  ntiddle  ages  are 
given. 

tManual  Training  and  Art  Ne<rdlework  Courses  are  published  under  separnte  cover. 

tThis  course  is  intended  to  correlate  with  Greek  History,  but  special  emphasis  is 
given  to  beauty  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  Greek  life. 

IJThese  color  problems  are  intended  to  correlate  with  the  St^df  of  Color  iu  the 
departments  of  science,  art  needlework  and  the  domestic  arts, 
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Neutral  scale  of  nine  notes. 

Study  of  the  spectrum.     Test  for  color  blindness. 
Color  scale  of  twelve  notes  related  to  the  neutral  scale. 
Neutralization  of  colors  using  complementaries. 
Color  rhythm,  color  balance^  color  harmony. 
Color  analysis,  color  synthesis. 

Study  of  color  from  insect  and  animal  forms,  from  leaves,  flowers,  etc. 
Color  applied  to  interior  decoration  and  costume. 

Study  of  Bayeaux  and  Gobelin  tapestries  in  connection  with  art  needle- 
work. 

Study  of  textiles  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

Study  of  Japanese  Prints  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 

III.  Handicraft. 

Decorative  printing  and  illumination. 

Making  of  objects  in  copper  and  brass  continued,  enameling  on  metal. 

Clay  tiles  decorated  in  neutral  color  balances. 

IV.  Lecture   Course:   Traveling  tour  through  Italy, 
Germany,  England,  France.* 

Italy:  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  and  their  galleries. 
Germany :  Nuremberg,  Guilds  and  Craftworkers. 
England :  London  and  the  cathedral  towns ;  National  Gallery. 
France :  Paris  and  the  cathedral  towns ;  the  Louvre. 

*To  correlate  with  Knglish  and  Romsn  History,  and  Mteratnre. 
(To  be  continued  In  the  October  Number) 

IRENE  WEIR 

Director  of  Art,  Bnwkltne,  Masaachusctts 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 
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Color,  Theory.  Color  nomenclature,  a  little  dictionary  of  color  terms, 
Arts  Book,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  378-383.  A  Color  Notation,  Munsell.  The 
Principles  of  Design,  Batchelder. 

Color.  Examples  of  good  coloring.  Old  Japanese  Designs,  and  Teachers' 
College  Prints,  published  by  the  Davis  Press.  The  Ipswich  Prints, 
Arthur  W.  Dow.  Japanese  Prints,  Bunkio  Matsuki.  Studio  and  other 
publications,  John  Lane.  Prang  Text  Books:  IV,  pp.  92,  93,  96,  97; 
V,  pp.  23,  90,  91 ;  VI.  pp.  92,  100.  A  Course  in  Water  Color,  Prang: 
Plates  IV,  VII.  X,  XII. 

Decorative  Arrangement,  explained  and  illustrated.    Arts  Book,  Vols.  I, 

II,  III,  IV,  September  and  October  numbers.  Nature  Packet,  Davis 
Press.  Composition,  Dow.  Principles  of  Design,  Batchelder-  Prang 
Text  Books,  IV,  pp.  19,  27;  VI,  p.  26.  Brush  and  Pen,  Hall,  pp.  23-27, 
30,  etc.     Studio,  and  Japanese  prints. 

Plant  Drawing,  in  color.     A  Course  in  Water  Color,  Prang. 

Primary  :  Prang  Text  Book  I,  pp.  18,  19;  II,  pp.  18, 19,  22  ;  III,  pp.  15,  18. 

Grammar:     Nature  Packet  published  b^'  the  Davis  Press.     Prang  Text 

Book,  IV,  pp.  20,  92 ;  VI,  pp.  18,  19. 
Plant  Drawing,  in  outline.      Handbook  of  Plant  Form,  Clark.*     Nature 

Packet,  published  by  the  Davis  Press.     Arts  Book,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  15-24; 

IV,  pp.  31,  34,  646.    With  Brush  and  Pen,  Hall,  pp.  51-56;  Prang  Text, 

IV,  p.  26;  Books  V,  p.  17;  VI,  p.  22. 
Plant  Drawing,  in  silhouette.  With  Brush  and  Pen,  Hall,  pp.  16-19,  22, 43. 

Arts  Book,  September  numbers.     Augsburg's  Manuals,  I,  pp.  160-169; 

III,  pp.  15-25.  Prang  Text  Books,  I,  pp.  16,  17,  21 ;  II,  pp.  16,  17,  24; 
III,  pp.  16,  17,  20. 

Plant  Drawing,  In  values.  Plant  Form  and  Design,  Midgely  &  Lilley.* 
Nature  Packet  published  by  the  Davis  Press.  Arts  Book,  Vol.  I,  pp.  19, 
28,  29;  II,  p.  26;  III,  pp.  33,  47;  IV,  pp.  30,  32,  33,  85,  87,  89,  644,  651, 
653.  Prang  Text  Books,  IV,  pp.  27,  53;  V,  pp.  22-26;  VI,  pp.  20,23,26. 
With  Brush  and  Pen,  Hall,  pp.  24-26. 

*Good  general  reference  book  on  plant  drawings. 
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A  Color  Notation.  By  Albert  H.  MunselL  Geo,  H. 
Ellis  Co.,  Boston,  1905.     go  pp.^  6x8,  illustrated,    $t. 

Thl^  ^otig  »:pciitcd  bouk  tnny  ht  said  Lo  pr«i^erit  color  as  sl  unit,  and  an 
an  object  of  thought.  Following  the  author's  lead^  a  person  accustomed  to 
logical  thinking  ^ind  sh^rp  visualizing,  wilt  finifih  the  book  with  ci  definite 
conception  of  a  consiistent  and  practLcal  nyitem  of  color.  A  spherical  color 
unit  such  as  Mr,  Muneell  hskB  constructed  is  more  thiin  valuable,  it  i.^  ahso- 
lutcly  indespensable  to  clear  thinking.  After  recovering  from  the  shock  of 
finding  no  '*  orange*'  in  the  &j£tem,  "chroma"  substituted  for  "  intensity," 
■nd  the  accepted  order  of  colors  reverf^edt  the  teacher  will  decide  that  the 
book  16  a  ^reat  addition  to  the  rather  me.iger  literature  available  In  teaching 
the  subject  to  children-  An  appendix  gives  a  glotif-ary  of  color  icrm^,  and  a 
Color  Svstcm  and  Course  of  Sludv  bai^^ed  on  the  color  ^olid  and  its  charts. 
The  attitude  of  the  author  towards  the  complex  problem  of  color  teaching 
tnftv  be  ga,thcred  from  such  sentenccR  as  these:  *' Anjf  real  progress  in  color 
ediic&tion  must  come  not  from  ti  blind  imitation  of  past  Aticcegses  but  hy  a 
studv  of  the  laws  which  they  exemplifv*'  (p.  j8)*  '*  Appreciation  oi  beautiful 
color  g^rowfi  hy  exercise  and  discriniination,  just  as  naturallj  as  tine  per- 
ception of  music  or  literature"  (p*  69).  **  It  is  grotesque  to  watch  a  gaudily 
dre^^ed  person  going  into  ecstasies  over  the  d*rllcate  coloring  of  u.  liotiiceDi  *' 
(p.  70).  The  book  presents  the  deltbcrAte  conclusions  of  &  man  whose 
inventionB,  whose  portraits  and  whoee  aviccentiful  students  proclaim  him  to 
be  at  once  a  sclentiBt,  an  artist  and  a  teacher. 

The  Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Education,  By 
Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp.  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1905.  370  pp.,  5x7  1-3,  illustrated  (18  plates). 
$1,00. 

The  third  edition  of  tbio  otimulfiting  book,  with  it*  valuable  new  chapter 
on  Prsctital  Applicfltionie,  uhould  attract  the  attention  and  enrich  the  mind 
of  every  teacher  of  drawing  and  the  allied  arts-  ''*The  time  is  coming*" 
Col.  Parker  used  to  tay,  "  when  our  whole  system  of  education  will  be  reor^ 
gaoEied  on  the  ba»1s  of  the  arta/'  and  after  reading  thfe  f^ane*  convincing 
prefentation  of  the  matter,  one  can  readily  believe  it.  If  the  advocates  of 
manual  Iraliiing  would  ai;fiume  the  point  of  view  herein  presented  they 
would  not  have  to  be  searching  for  a  ^*body  of  thought**  to  g^ive  proper 
dignity   to  their  topic,     It  teachers  of  drawing  and  design  could  work  in 
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schools  where  nature  studj*  history,  geography  and  literature  were  correlated 
as  Miss  Dopp  suggests,  they  would  not  have  to  search  for  appropriate  ^*  prob- 
lems." The  spirit  of  the  book  Is  wholly  admirable,  the  text  is  readable, 
and  the  illustrations  are  such  that  one  finds  himself  mellowing  and  smiling 
with  pleasure  as  in  the  presence  of  the  children  themselves,  so  happily 
employed. 

Pencil  Sketches  of  Native  Trees.  By  Charles  Herbert 
Woodbury.  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield,  1905. 
ID  plates  9  X  12.    50  cents. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  this  set  of  plates  should  be  in  every  school 
building  for  grammar  and  high  school  pupils  to  study :  They  are  fac-simile 
reproductions  and  make  evident  the  method  of  drawing, — almost  every 
stroke  of  the  pencil  can  be  followed.  They  are  beautifully  drawn  by  an 
artist  who  has  no  superior  in  handling  the  lead  pencil.  They  present  attrac* 
lively  a  class  of  objects  always  available  as  subjects  for  drawing,  the  trees, 
objects  which  the  poorest  of  schools  can  afford  to  have,  whicli  vary  with  th^ 
seasons  and  are  therefore  of  perennial  interest,  and  which  are  as  important 
as  subjects  of  study  in  language  and  nature  lessons  as  in  drawing. 

Miscellaneous. 

That  admirable  book.  Pictorial  Composition,  by  Henry  R.  I'oore,  has 
passed  into  its  fourth  edition,  and  has  been  issued  in  England  by  Batsford 
&  Co.  The  English  have  received  it  cordially,  even  more  cordially  than  it 
was  received  by  the  American  reviewers ;  but  Mr.  Poore  is  not  without  honor 
even  in  his  own  country. 

Two  pamphlets  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  which  may  be  had 
for  the  asking,  are  of  especial  value  to  teachers;  Pamphlet  No.  2,  on  School 
Gardens  and  their  relation  to  other  School  Work,  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Baldwin; 
and  Playgrounds  by  Joseph  Lee,  —  a  bibliography  of  the  subject.  Address 
North  American  Building,  Philadelphia. 

THE   SUMMER   MAGAZINES 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
the  teacher  of  Haoual  Arts 

Booklovers 

June:  Meissoiner*s  portrait  of  himself  is  reproduced  in  color,  and  also 
Poppett*8  striking  **  Sunset"  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  The  photographs 
of  nine  notable  American  Illustrators  at  work  in  their  studios  are  presented 
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bj  Mr.  W.  M.  Vander  Weyde.     Romantic  Rothenburg  describes  and  illus- 
trates a  medieval  town  of  unchanging  aspect, —  the  Chester  of  Germany. 

July  :  Through  Virginia  to  Mt.  Vernon,  extracts  and  fac-simile  repro- 
ductions of  sketches  from  the  journal  of  Latrot>e,  architect  of  the  Capitol. 
The  Bloch  Museum  at  Lucerne,  a  museum  of  war  for  the  forwarding  of 
peace!  eleven  illustrations;  a  half-dozen  from  Instructive  war  paintfngs. 
Profusely  illustrated  article  on  John  Paul  Jones. 

Century 

June:  Our  Heralds  of  Storm  and  Flood;  admirable  drawing  showing 
effects  of  wind  by  Jay  Hambridge,  p.  i68.  The  Chateau  of  Touraine,  third 
paper;  illustrations  by  Gu^rin  and  Cast'aigne.  Miss  Violet  Oakley's  Mural 
Decorations,  with  half  tones  of  the  six  panels  now  completed  for  the  gov- 
ernor's room,  State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Save  Kemble's  **  Dandy  Lion," 
p.  320,  for  the  children  to  see. 

July:  The  Secession  Movement  in  German  Art,  twelve  illustrations 
from  paintings.  The  Chateau  of  Touraine,  fourth  (and  last)  paper;  illus- 
trations by  Gu6rin  and  Castaigne.  The  Late  Princess  Mathilde ;  a  painter ; 
four  illustrations. 

August:  Frontispiece  a  rich  piece  of  color  by  Ivanowski.  A  clever 
sketch  of  squirrels  by  Lisa  Stillman,  p.  530.  The  American  Circus  is 
instructive  because  of  the  perfectly  adequate  illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost. 
Harry  Fenn's  drawings  ior  Alpine  Climbing  in  Automobiles  are  exactly 
right  to  use  in  high  schools  in  teaching  effects  of  distance, —  height  and 
depth,  and  H.  S.  Hubbell's  superb  studies,  pp.  528-529,  for  teaching  com- 
position of  line  and  rendering  in  values. 

Chautauquan 

Junk  :  Tree  number ;  should  be  read  by  every  teacher  who  loves  out-door 
beauty.     Well  illustrated  (but  poorly  printed). 

July  :  The  Ancient  city  of  Treves ;  eight  Illustrations. 

August  :  A  Korea  number.  Many  illustrations  of  the  country  and  its 
art, —  the  dress  and  decoration  of  the  people,  their  houses,  etc. 

Country  Life 

Junk  :  A  wealth  of  material  for  Golf  and  Tennis  posters,  pp.  182-187,  and 
for  Canoeing  posters,  pp.  200-202.  Secrets  of  the  Trail,  by  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton,  with  drawings  by  the  author,  pp.  202-205,  The  Building  of  a 
Log  House  is  described  by  Dan  Beard,  with  good  illustrations  by  the  author. 
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July:  A  superb  pine,  p.  310.  Material  for  Polo  posters,  pp.  3i3-3i5- 
Pictures  of  plums  and  of  The  Roots  We  Eat,  pp.  330-335. 

August:  Studies  of  Ponies,  pp.  402-406;  Toronto's  head,  p.  404,  a 
masterpiece.  The  Successful  Making  of  Rugs,  by  Mrs.  Albee,  thirteen 
illustrations.  Fine  pictures  of  sail  boats,  pp.  414-419.  Valuable  illustrations 
for  nature  drawing  in  The  Seeds  and  Pods  We  Eat. 

Craftsman 

July:  Articles  on  Meunier,  the  sculptor;  on  Mrs.  Braken  (a  sculptor 
**and  symbolist  of  the  new  art"),  seven  illustrations;  and  on  Paul  de 
Longpr^,  flower  painter  of  California,  six  illustrations.  Aboriginal  American 
Homes,  by  George  Wharton  James,  twelve  illustrations,  is  exactly  what 
teachers  of  the  "new  history"  are  always  looking  for. 

August:  A  Day  with  John  Burroughs,  seven  illustrations.  Municipal 
Art  in  San  Francisco,  thirteen  illustrations.  The  New  Art,  a  discussion  of 
what  it  really  is,  by  Charles  M.  Shean.  Interesting  Bird  Studies  with  the 
camera.  Two  Women  (Mrs.  Hyatt  and  Eberle)  Who  Collaborate  in  Sculpture; 
eight  illustrations.  Aboriginal  American  Homes,  eight  illustrations,  by 
George  Wharton  James.  The  White  Memorial,  erected  by  the  citizens  of 
Syracuse. 

Delineator 

June  :  Allan  Sutherland  gives  the  origin  and  romance  of  Lead  Kindly 
Light.  Old  Glass  is  discussed  under  the  heading  The  Collector's  Manual, 
with  many  illustrations.  The  Pea-green  Poodle  is  the  subject  of  Frank 
Baum*s  animal  fairy  tale,  illustrated  by  four  good  drawings  by  Bull. 

July  :  When  Longfellow  was  a  Portland  Lad,  eight  illustrations.  The 
Evolution  of  the  Chest,  thirteen  illustrations,  forms  chapter  V  of  the  Col- 
lector's Manual.  Rock  of  Ages  is  the  Famous  Hymn.  Frank  Baum's  Fairy 
Tale  is  The  Jolly  Giraffe  of  Jomb,  four  strong  illustrations  by  Bull. 

August:  A  Mighty  Fortress  is  Our  God  is  the  Famous  Hymn.  The 
Collector's  Manual  describes  Old-Fashioned  Timepieces,  with  many  illus- 
trations. The  fairy  story  by  Mr.  Baum  is  entitled  The  Troubles  of  Pop 
Wombat,  four  illustrations,  all  good  for  tracing  and  coloring. 

Harper's 

Junk:  The  best  plate  in  the  magazine  for  children  to  study  for  com- 
position, drawing  and  coloring,   is  that  by  Charles  Wellington   Furlong 
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opposite  p.  50.  His  tinted  half-tones  ftreftll  successful.  There  is  an  unusual 
number  of  excellent  black  and  white  full  page  drawings  of  which,  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting,  is  Rebecca  Marjr  and  Joseph  Jefierson,  p.  137,  by 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Green.  Mr.  William  Hurd  Lawrence  has  produced  an 
admirable  effect  of  color  by  very  simple  means,  opposite  130.  The  Lovers 
by  Franz  Hals  is  reproduced  in  wood-engraving  by  Henry  Wolf. 

July:  Frontispiece  in  color,  Death  of  Henry  VI,  by  Abbey.  Shannon 
and  Pictorial  Portraiture;  eight  rich  half-tones  on  a  tinted  ground  as  illus- 
trations. Good  plate  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  p.  231.  Four  very  interesting 
studies  of  New  York  Harbor  by  Henry  Reuterdahl.  Extremely  interesting 
article,  admirably  illustrated,  on  The  Greek  Sponge-Divers  of  Tripoli,  by 
Charles  Wellington  Furlong.  There  are  two  good  drawings  for  high  school 
students  to  study  at  the  top  of  pages  322-323. 

August:  Four  brilliant  color  plates  by  Howard  Pyle,  the  best  the  chapter 
heading,  first  page.  Four  fresh,  wholesome  looking  illustrations,  in  a  soft 
brown  ink,  by  N.  C  Wyeth,  for  Covered  Embers.  Eight  colored  plates, 
poorly  reproducing  the  originals  (one  must  suppose)  show  The  Mistress  of 
The  House  during  her  day,  by  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green.  An  Illustration 
full  of  truth  to  life  is  at  p.  444,  by  W.  D.  Stevens,  and  an  unusually  striking 
one  by  William  Hurd  Lawrence  at  p.  460. 

House  Beautiful 

Junk  :  Interesting  designs  in  Old  Chairs,  pp.  19-20.  An  article  on 
Chintz  Covers  for  Furniture  has  six  illustrations,  probably  better  in  black 
and  white  than  the  originals  in  color,  except  the  "  blue  and  white  "  one. 

July:  Flower  Work  Among  School  Children  by  F.  Roberts.  Some 
fine  Garden  Pools.  Several  unusually  sensible  and  well-planted  shingled 
cottages. 

August  :  Suggestions  for  Aviaries ;  how  to  build  them  and  stock  them 
with  birds.  Poor  Taste  on  Moderate  Incomes  should  be  read  from  Maine 
to  California.  A  North  Carolina  Home  Industry  treats  of  woven  rugs. 
Article  (all  too  brief)  on  The  Work  of  Thomas  Sheraton,  '*the  last  of  the 
great  English  Furniture  Makers." 

McClure's 

June  :  The  Great  Master  of  Literature  this  month  Is  Sir  Walter  Scott ; 
four  fine  portraits.  An  Apology  for  Going  to  College,  by  Helen  Keller, 
should  not  be  omitted.     Pen  drawings  of  racing  horses  by  Urquhart  Wilcox. 
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An  instructive  illustration  of  handling  by  F.  Walter  Taylor,  p.  206.  Some 
exceedingly  direct  and  "proper"  pen  drawings  by  H.  Y.  Mayer,  pp.  214-223. 
Compare  these  with  the  work  of  Fogarty,  pp.  184  and  189. 

July  :  A  drawing  in  crayon,  full  of  character,  by  George  Varian,  forms 
the  frontispiece.  A  notable  set  of  portraits,  the  President  and  his  family, 
by  E.  S.  Curtis,  is  well  reproduced  in  half-tone  over  a  tinted  ground.  A 
Clear  Case  of  Science,  good  as  it  is,  has  even  better  illustrations  by  Martin 
Justice. 

August:  Two  weird  sub-marine  pictures  in  color  by  Reuterdahl  and  a 
third  almost  as  unusual  in  subject  and  quite  as  unusual  in  composition.  A 
group  of  Myra  Kelly's  "  Little  Citizens,"  vigorously  and  effectively  sketched 
by  Frederic  Dorr  Steele  in  pen  and  ink.  A  powerful  sketch  of  Rockefeller 
in  pen  and  ink  by  Varian.  A  series  of  very  loosely  handled  but  effective 
charcoal  clrawings  by  Arthur  I.  Keller  to  illustrate  A  Political  Tip. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 

June  :  American  and  Japanese  Ways  of  Arranging  Flowers ;  effectively 
illustrated. 

July  :  Journey  of  the  Old  Liberty  Bell  of  Philadelphia;  illustrated. 
Admirable  pencil  drawing  of  a  house,  p.  9.  Four  photographs  of  young 
foxes,  p.  II. 

August:  Good  example  of  inharmonious  coloring, —  this  cover  with  its 
pink  label  1  Noble  decorative  pine,  p.  13.  Clever  Basketry  for  Summer 
work,  by  Miss  Seegmiller,  p.  29.   Suggestions  for  Embroidery,  pp.  35  and  40. 

Masters  in  Art 

June:  BenozzoGozzoli,  painter  of  the  Florentine  School,  1420-1498;  ten 
plates  from  paintings  and  portrait. 

July:  Jan  Steen,  painter  of  the  Dutch  School,  1626-1679;  ^^"  plates 
from  paintings  and  portrait.  An  instructive  contrast, —  this  number  and 
the  preceeding. 

August:  Memlinc  (sometimes  spelled  Memling)  is  the  artist  presented 
this  month  by  the  accomplished  editors  of  Masters  in  Art.  There  are 
the  usual  ten  plates  as  near  faultless  as  the  process  will  allow,  but  no  por- 
trait of  the  artist,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  no  authentic  likeness  has 
come  down  to  us. 
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Outing 

June:  Some  Old  Scouts  and  Their  Deeds;  ten  portraits.  Seven  good 
plates  showing  oriental  and  south  sea  costumes.  The  Indian's  Idea  of  Fine 
Arts  gives  a  point  of  view  worth  having. 

July  r  Good  decorative  drawing  in  four  values,  a  fox  in  trouble,  by 
Charles  Livingstone  Bull,  p.  457.  Home  Made  Furniture  for  Camps  and 
Cabins,  by  Dan  Beard,  has  suggestions  for  manual  training  teachers. 

August  :  Arather  skilfully  composed  cover  design  (unnecessarily  violent 
in  color  contrasts,  except  for  advertising  purposes)  by  Cushman  Parker; 
subject,  a  girl  in  a  canoe.  Good  canoeing  pictures.  The  Bathers  of  the 
City  is  richly  illustrated,  eleven  plates,  human  figure  (adolescent)  in  about 
every  pose.  Admirably  composed  sea  fishing  picture,  by  Martin  Justice, 
p.  593,  and  fine  toned  plate  (white  owl  and  fox),  by  Bull,  p.  608. 

Printing  Art 

Junk  :  A  pretty  good  reproduction  in  color  of  Chase's  Friends.  A  very 
good  reproduction  of  a  dry  point  etching  with  a  tone  of  color,  by  Otto 
Schneider. 

July  :  Article  on  The  Purpose  of  Hand  Lettering  by  Frank  Chouteau 
Brown,  and  examples  of  Freehand  Lettering,  several  from  T.  B.  Hapgood,  Jr., 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Boston  designers. 

August  :  Principles  of  Book  Decoration,  by  C.  Howard  Walker,  with 
illustrations.  A  beautiful  piece  of  color, by  Walter  C.  Hartson,  and  another 
by  W.  B.  Closson,  both  perfectly  reproduced.  The  article  on  Displaying 
Printing  offers  sensible  suggestions  for  displaying  school  work. 

Scribner's 

June  :  The  drawing  by  Gudrin  from  photographs,  pp.  657-665,  shows 
what  satisfactory  results  are  possible  when  a  discriminating  photographer 
and  a  clever  artist  colaborate.  A.  B.  Frost's  illustrations  for  Tnigate,  of 
Mogador,  are  in  his  best  vein,  and  show  the  tinted  half-tone  at  its  best.  The 
three-tone  plate  by  Yohn,  The  Soldiers*  Recessional,  is  a  new  song  in  the 
realm  the  old  Masters  and  their  patrons  were  fond  of — the  borderland 
between  fact  and  fancy,  matter  and  spirit,  earth  and  heaven.  There  are 
also  exctjlent  black  and  white  illustrations  by  Aylward,  Yohn  and  others. 

July:  Reproductions  in  color  of  seven  masterly  drawings  by  J.  C. 
Leyendeker,  for  Ralph  D.  Paine's  A  Victory  Unforseen.    Three  good  half- 
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Utmtti  hf  WaiUtr  Appleton  CUrk  for  RepricTed,  six  oUiers  bj  Yohn  for  The 
Ki^»p€  of  Wilkino,  and  one  bj  Wenzel  for  the  House  of  Mirth.  Peisotto 
hM  ft  Mrrfcf  from  French  gardens.  A  fine  reproduction  (in  half-tone  over 
il  tint;  fit  Urnidon's  bust  of  John  Paul  Jones,  is  to  be  found  at  p.  22, 

Al/of/'HT!  A  faffcfnatfng  frontispiece  by  Mazfield  Parrish  (monochro- 
matfc  harmony  In  orange-jellow).  Clever  character  sketches  in  pen  and 
ink  hy  Ma/  Wilson  Preaton.  Entertaining  sketches  handled  with  great 
IfMtUftnt  by  A.  J.  Keller;  originals  evidently  in  w-ash  and  pencil;  reproduced 
ff)  tIfiUd  half-tone'  Among  F.  Walter  Tajlor^s  illustrations  for  The  Emblem 
of  Home  is  one  which  says  •* night"  very  clearly,  p.  137. 

8t.  Nicholas 

)nNu,:  Mr.  Coffin  compares  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough. 
Kdwlri  W.  Foster  writes  of  Our  Friends  The  Trees,  and  E.  B.  H.  of  How 
Hr*tti«  I''lower«  (iot  Their  Names.  The  Practical  Boy  makes  Tents  and 
C«tn|»  Furniture  and  Water-Wheels- 

}vt.\  I  Mud-Pies,  a  full  page»  by  Carolyn  Wells  and  Florence  E.  Storer, 
U  N  rnrt*  ccnnblnatlon,  admirable  for  its  spirit,  Its  composition  and  its  color. 
Uli'hnrdfeoirs  Illustrations  for  Queen  Zixl  do  not  degenerate.  Mr.  Coffin 
cutiipiires  Constable  and  Turner.  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins  has  two  new  pictures 
Kond  for  coloring.  Pages  813-815  S'^^^  drawings  to  aid  in  identifying  sixteen 
t'oinmon  Irccn.  Mr.  Adams  describes  Tree  Huts.  Where  the  Revolution 
was  Fought  Is  a  page  admirable  in  design  and  worth  emulating  in  schools. 

AI'OIiht:  Mr.  Coffin  compares  Breton  with  Millet.  Pen  drawing  — a 
Kood  one  of  unusual  manner  —  by  Howard  R.  Cort,  on  p.  907.  The  Prac- 
llrnl  Hoy  makes  Bird-boxes,  and  Rabbit-hutches  and  other  pet  shelters. 

Suburban  Life 

Junk  :  Transplanting  Orchids  from  the  Woods ;  Pets  for  Children ;  both 
Illustrated. 

ji'l.v  t  I  low  to  Know  the  Common  Mushrooms.  How  to  Kill  the  Com- 
mon Weeds,  (iood  picture  of  Hornet's  Nest,  for  illustrative  purposes,  on 
I'.  J.I- 

AlKU'KT  :  An  Effective  Trailer  for  Boxes.  The  Popular  Geranium  and 
Mow  to  Treat  It.  This  magailne  has  in  every  number  information  of  value 
lu  those  IntarcNted  in  school  gardens  and  window  boxes. 
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Studio 

JuKB :  A  fresh  revelation  of  what  pencil  drawing  may  be  is  contained 
in  the  Leaves  from  the  Sketchbook  of  A.  Romitlj  Fedden,  pp.  310-316. 
Staples  Inn,  by  T.  R.  Wa^,  is  a  masterpiece  in  coloring  at  low  intensities. 
The  Birmingham  School  for  Jewellers  has  suggestions  for  manual  arts  high 
schools.  Punch  and  Judy,  by  Margaret  Lloyd,  is  a  rather  successful  mosaic 
of  all  the  spectrum  colors. 

July  :  Article  on  Meunier,  the  Belgian  sculptor,  ten  illustrations.  Eight 
illustrations  from  the  work  of  Joseph  Simpson,  caricaturist.  Many  repro- 
ductions from  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  1905,  and  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Vienna  Secession.  A  half-dozen  novel  belt  buckles,  p.  72.  A  fresh 
*^wet"  water  color  landscape,  by  Casimir  Raymond,  on  p.  81.  Results  of 
the  Garden  Seat  competition. 

World  Today 

Junk  :  Illustrated  article  on  the  National  Park,  A  Nation's  Playground, 
by  Henry  K.  Cope.  English  Inns,  by  Ralph  Cleveland,  beautifully  illustrated. 
Material  for  Athletic  posters,  pp.  647-653. 

July  :  Fine  drawing  of  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  on  the  cover. 
The  Frontispiece  is  a  half-tone  of  The  Atlantic,  winner  of  the  Kaiser's  cup. 
Photographing  Character  by  Solon  L.  Gates,  four  excellent  portraits  as 
illustrations.  Admirable  article  on  Menzel  by  James  William  Pattison, 
seven  illustrations. 

AuGUsx:  A  Great  Museum  in  the  Making  (Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
Boston),  eight  half-tones  from  famous  originals.  Most  instructive  article 
on  Pictorial  Journalism,  eight  illustrations.  Naturalizing  the  Silk  Cocoon, 
by  W.  S.  Harwood,  six  illustrations.  ImpresKive  tinted  half-tones  of  Scan- 
dinavian scenery  for  Mr.  Boyesen's  article  on  Norway's  Past  and  Future. 

World's   Work 

June  :  Foresting  the  PrairicB,  eleven  illustrations.  New  England  Small 
Town,  twenty-one  illustrations.  Modern  Profession  of  Inventing,  nine 
illustrations. 

July:  Collecting  American  Paintings,  eight  illustrations.  The  Ideal 
Home,  twelve  illustrations.  Both  these  articles  are  encouraging  signs  of 
the  times.  What  the  Public  Schools  Achieve,  fourteen  good  halt-tones. 
What  a  City  Might  Be,  fourteen  illustrations. 
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August:  The  Wonderful  NorthwcKt  number,  containing  a  m^tgnificently 
illustrated  series  of  articles  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Fair,  the  Pacific  North- 
west, Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Trade  Lines.  Frontispiece,  Hermon  A. 
MacNeil's  famous  Coming  of  the  White  Man. 

Miscellaneous 

Perrj  Magazine,  June:  Articles  on  the  Dutch  Landscape  Painters,  on 
Titian,  and  oA  Sculpture  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition. 

Outlook,  June  3d :  Illustrations  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  for 
their  handling,  by  Charles  Wellington  Furlong,  pp.  307-31 1  (notice  especially 
the  foliage,  p.  310),  and  by  Thomas  Fogarty,  pp.  315-323.  June  24 :  A  clever 
cover  design,  the  Zodiac,  by  F.  C.  Gordon.  Illustrations  by  Fogarty  for 
Backsets  in  Jersey.  The  Adornment  of  the  Church;  eight  helpful  illuKtra- 
tions.  July  22  :  Educational  number.  Good  article  on  Claude  Monet,  with 
portrait;  four  reproductions.  Illustrated  article  on  a  medieval  spectacle, 
the  Palio  of  Siena. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher  for  June  contains  the  Course  of  Study 
in  the  University  Elementary  School,  Chicago.  By  means  of  this  number 
the  ordinary  teacher  can  see  what  the  leaders  are  driving  at  these  days. 

Manual  Training  Magazine  for  July  contains  Dr.  Ilaney's  clearly  written 
and  pointedly  illustrated  discussion  of  Applied  Design.  Mr.  Richards  writes 
on  Japanese  Handicraft,  and  Mr.  Bennett  of  Swedish  Metal-SIoyd. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Bulletin  for  June  gives  Mr,  Gilman's  Report  of 
Facts  and  Opinions  Regarding  the  New  Velazquez,  with  four  fine  plates. 
The  August  number  discusses  the  Group  of  The  Tyrannicides.  '(Have  your 
name  placed  on  the  mailing  list.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  Benjamin  I.  Gilman, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston). 
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THE  fifth  volume  of  the  School  Arts  Book  begins 
with  a  masterpiece,  the  addrcs3  of  President  Charles 
William  Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Albright  Art  Gallery  at  Buffalo,  in  May,  1905. 
This  address  has  been  cordially  received  everywhere  and 
widely  quoted  not  only  because  it  is  the  mature  fruit  of 
a  trained  intellect  of  the  first  order,  but  because  it  finds 
a  response  in  the  heart  of  every  American,  As  a  state- 
ment of  fundamental  truths  in  faultless  English  it  is 
commended  to  every  lover  of  beauty  and  to  every  teacher 
of  children.  But  one  element  is  lacking;  the  deep  music 
of  President  Eliot's  voice,  an  element  v^hlch  glorifies  his 
every  word.  This  notable  address  has  brought  satisfac- 
tion and  cheer  to  many  an  humble  worker  for  the  coming 
of  the  more  beautiful  life,  for  it  is  the  utterance  of  the 
most  commanding  voice  in  America  in  the  realm  of  educa- 
tion. It  should  stimulate  us  all.  It  should  lead  us  to 
read  that  notable  book  by  President  Eliot  concerning  his 
son,  *•  Charles  Eliot,  Landscape  Architect/* — the  history 
of  a  pioneer  in  that  art  in  our  country. 

(^The  first  work  in  drawing,  for  the  new  school  year^ 
is  from  plants.  The  outlines  were  given  in  the  June 
number, — -an  outline  by  grades  for  graded  schools  and  an 
outline  in  two  divisions  for  rural  schools.  The  relation 
of  these  outlines  to  those  which  arc  to  follow  may  be 
forecast  by  reference  to  the  Chart  of  the  entire  course 
which  appears  as  a  supplement  to  this  number  of  the  maga- 
2ine<  In  view  of  many  criticisms  of  last  year's  course, 
the  course  this  year  is  simpler  and  less  advanced  in  certain 
topics,  with  a  greater  emphasis  upon  constructive  draw- 
ing. After  consultation  with  some  of  our  best  teachers 
the  subject  matter,  contrary  to  the  proclamations  of  logic 
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and  pedagogical  science,  has  been  placed  first  in  each 
division,  because  of  its  immediate  importance  to  teachers, 
and  its  unmistakable  significance  as  an  ear-mark  in  any 
course.  The  high  school  outline  for  the  year  will  not 
appear  in  the  usual  form.  In  its  place  several  outlines  in 
actual  use  in  some  of  our  best  high  schools  will  be  given 
in  full,  with  illustrations  of  the  results  secured  in  those 
schools.  The  first  outline  selected  for  publication  is  that 
by  Miss  Irene  Weir,  for  the  high  school,  Brookline, 
Mass.  The  required  courses  are  given  this  month  and 
the  elective  courses  will  be  given  in  the  October  number. 

fl  The  article  by  Miss  Fiske  is  significant  as  coming  from 
a  successful  grade  teacher.  In  a  letter  which  accom- 
panied the   manuscript  occurs  the  following  paragraph: 

After  all,  the  thing  that  makes  my  children's  drawing  fairly  successful 
is  fAet'r  attitude  towards  their  work.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  liking  for 
a  thing  or  the  desire  to  do  it  well  will  beget  a  talent  in  that  direction,  but  it 
will  often  arouse  ability  that  had  lain  hidden.  My  young  people  by  their 
interest  in  their  work  and  by  their  advance  study  of  any  subject  which  they 
know  is  to  be  brought  before  them,  prepare  their  own  minds  for  the  reception 
of  my  teaching.  It  is  like  making  ready  the  ground  in  which  seed  is  to  be 
sown. 

A  short  time  ago  we  were  getting  ready  to  design  clock  cases.  The 
children  had  been  looking  at  clocks  in  their  own  homes  and  in  those  of  their 
friends,  and  several  catalogues  had  been  placed  at  their  disposal.  The  lesson 
was  to  be  given  one  Thursday  afternoon.  I  happened  to  be  quite  busy  In 
the  hall  at  noon,  so  I  did  not  go  into  my  room  until  almost  time  for  the 
opening  of  school.  When  I  did  appear  at  the  door  I  had  one  of  those 
moments  that  make  up  to  a  teacher  for  hours  of  discouragement.  The  boys 
and  girls  were  all  busy  at  their  seats,  and  at  least  three-quarters  of  them 
were  experimenting  upon  clocks  —  drawing  them,  I  mean.  They  thus  dis- 
covered for  themselves  what  conditions  were  to  be  met  and  what  difficulties 
were  to  be  overcome,  and  my  subsequent  teaching  was  very  easy  and  pleasant. 
The  results  also  were  quite  satisfactory.    It  is  **the  spirit  that  giveth  life.'* 
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41  Mr.  Ncwcirs  brief  article,  \(rith  its  convincing  illus- 
trations.  will  encourage  and  help  many  a  teacher  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a  more  ready  appreciation  of  a 
splendid  article  to  appear  in  the  October  number  on  the 
Analytical  Study  of  the  Plant,  translated  from  the  French 
by  Mi^s  Irene  Sargent.  Acceptable  Plant  Drawing  wi!U 
it  ia  hoped,  lead  to  more  intelligent  teaching  and  more 
beautiful  sheets  of  work.  The  wise  teacher  will  squeeze 
out  of  every  school  problem  its  last  drop  of  educative 
elixir.  The  Rainbow  Stories  are  given  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  do  not  happen  to  have  at  hand  the  ''  original 
sources*" 


^  As  we  begin  another  year's  ^vork  let  us  consider  for 
a  moment  with  an  open  mind  what  the  Scotch  have  to 
say  about  American  Public  School  Drawing: 

"Color,  in  the  Americ.Tin  work,  ii  its  strongest  point.  .  .  The  results 
of  illustrative  drawing  are  very  interesting  -  .  .  and  of  much  vjilue-  -  ,  In 
representation  of  common  objects  .  ,  *  prog"resft  from  grade  to  grade  is  not 
apparent.  .  .  But  little  is  shown  in  the  way  of  straight  lined  objects  .  .  .  and 
these  are  but  indiffcrcntlv  drawn*  .  ,  The  representation  of  twig«  and  plants 
while  very  direct  in  treatment  is  not  thorough.  .  .  The  de?*ign  bears  little 
relation  to  plants.  ,  .  Tod  many  different  departments  are  attempted,  .  .  One 
regreu  the  entire  Absence  of  fin^thing  like  good  d ra of im^  and  the  lack  of 
carfiful  observution  both  In  respect  to  form  (ind  ton^.."  * 


This  was  said  of  our  exhibit  at  Berne, 
exhibit  the  French  said  : 


Of  the  same 


"  [t  commences  with  the  permitted  free  expression  hy  the  child,  ds  he 
sees  ft  in  his  infantile  mtnd,  absolutctj  no  obstruction  placed  in  hii  W3y%  no 
forced  copying  of  nnodels  placed  before  him  all  the  time,  trying  to  bring  out 
with  lore  and  patience  whal  ts  potentially  beautiiut  and  pleasant  to  look 
upon. 

*Biitartiil,  Art  Monthly  for  June,  1905,  l^ndon, 
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"One  U  bound  to  admit  that  this  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  this 
kind  of  drawing  instruction,  in  short,  a  characteristic  that  shows  the  lack 
of  intellectual  training  so  necessary  for  an  all  around  artistic  intellectual 
development  of  the  pupil.  Nature  or  free  expression  !  To  be  or  not  to  be! 
What  is  the  foundation  of  all  Art?  Our  old  civilization  has  shown  the 
necessity  of  some  free  expression  of  individuality  but  more  so  has  it  shown 
the  need  of  solid,  real,  painstaking  work  in  drawing,  in  representative 
drawing  as  a  foundation.  Perhaps  we  can  find  a  golden  middleway  between 
these  mathematical  principles  so  necessary  in  good  drawing,  so  long  the 
basis  of  our  own  system  of  instruction  and  the  fresh,  joyous,  individually 
and  collectively  attractive  work  presented  to  us  in  this  American  exhibit."* 

And  we  too,  friends,  must  find  the  golden  middleway. 
Let's  ail  try  to  do  better  work  this  year.  '*  Not  how 
much  but  how  well'*  is  still  a  good  motto  for  us. 

([  The  New  York  Globe  made  a  postal  card  canvas  of 
the  parents  having  children  in  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
New  York  City  schools  last  spring,  to  test  public  sen- 
timent in  the   matter  of  '*fads.*'     Here  are   the  results: 


Sl'BJKCT 

IN    FAVOR 

OPPOKED 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training 

6267 

1068 

Music           .... 

6341 

1080 

Sewing        .... 

5366 

1720 

Physical  Training 

66s6 

8+, 

These  figures  mean  that  the  people  of  the  city  are 
in  favor  of  fads  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  i,— a  proof  that  the 
world  moves. 

11  Here  is  another  proof  of  it : 

Urbana,  Ills.,  May  17,  1905. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Bailey  : 

I  feel  at  last  that  myannual  exhibit  of  public  school  drawingis  a  success 
and  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  tell  you  about  it.     There  are  now  about 

*  Montteur  de  Dessin,  April,  1905,  Puis. 
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fifty  town^  sending  in  work,  not  every  year,  but  occasiunullv.  All  this  {& 
e!cainined  by  judf^es  with  great  care  and  the  t  niver^ity  "  I  Jonorable  Mention  " 
is  felt  to  mean  somethtng,  But  thU  l^^  not  what  I  started  to  tell  you.  You 
«ee  there  are  two  "  nines  "  of  nine-year-olds,  that  play  in  a  field  baek  of  my 
cottage.  Three  weeks  they  planned  a  match  game  for  last  Saturday  after- 
fioon^  but  when  they  learned  that  the  public  school  exhibit  was  open  they 
postponed  the  event  and  went,  not  as  two  nine^  but  as  one  eighteen,  to  see 
the  work.     We  dldn^t  do  that  in  one  day ! 

\"ery  truly  your  friend, 

Frank  F.   Fhkderick, 


C  The  Milton  School  Journal,  **  Official  organ  of  the 
public  schools,  Milton,  Mass./*  is  an  attractive  publica- 
tion* Coming  as  it  docs  from  the  typewriter  instead  of 
the  printing  press,  it  suggests  that  such  a  publication 
might  appear  in  almost  any  town  having  typewriters  in 
its  high  school*  When  *' School  Papers'*  arc  SCHOOL 
Papers  they  will  be  worth  while,  and  teachers  will  find 
in  them  a  correlating  center  of  the  6rst  order.  Mathe- 
matics, Language,  Design,  Drawing,  Lettering,  Photog- 
raphy and  a  half  do^en  other  arts  and  crafts  may  be 
brought  to  LIFE  by  means  of  a  school  paper  of  the 
school  and  by  the  school  but  for  public  education. 

4^  Teachers  of  drawing  and  the  other  manual  arts  and 
those  who  employ  such  teachers  have  long  fett  the 
need  of  a  central  bureau  of  reliable  information,  an 
agency  for  specialists,  where  supply  and  demand  might 
be  brought  face  to  face*  After  many  suggestions  and 
requests,  The  Davis  Press  has  decided  to  establish 
such  a  bureau,  to  be  known  as  The  School  Arts  Agency, 
for  teachers  of  drawing,  manual  training,  design  and 
craftsmanship.  The  central  office  has  at  its  command 
lists  of  teachers,  and   other   statistical   information  con- 
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cerning  persons  and  places,  not  to  be  found  elsewhere, 
and  of  the  greatest  value  in  agency  work.  The  cstab- 
liahment  of  this  bureau  seems  but  the  next  logical  step 
in  the  rapidly  increasing  business  of    The    Davis  Press* 

C^  Our  October  number  will  have  many  illustrations 
showing  the  decorative  treatment  of  plant  and  vegetable 
form,  by  old  Masters,  modern  masters  and  the  children,— 
the  masters  to  be. 

it  The  new  department,  Professional  News,  will  be  a 
success  if  people  arc  not  too  modest  to  keep  the  Editor 
posted  about  themselves  and  their  friends.  The  depart- 
ment should  not  be  filled  with  idle  gossip.  Every  item 
should  indicate  that  supervisors  and  teachers  of  the 
manual  arts  are  active  in  self  improvement,  in  seizing 
opportunities  to  help  othcrSi  and  in  moving  on  to  larger 
and  better  work,  and  to  richer  rewards, 

<I^  After  reading  that  well  written  and  admirably  illus- 
trated pamphlet  on  Art  as  an  Educational  Force,  published 
by  the  National  Sculpture  Society  of  New  York,  one  ia 
inclined  to  ask  why  it  is  that  this  and  other  kindred 
organizations,  having  as  an  aim  a  more  appreciative 
public,  take  so  little  interest  in  what  is  being  done  in 
the  public  schools.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  instruction 
in  drawing,  handicraft  and  design  in  the  public  schools 
will  do  more  in  the  ^vay  of  developing  a  genuine  love 
for  beauty  and  a  discriminating  taste  in  America,  than 
all  ether  influences  combined^  That  some  of  our  best 
artists  and  sculptors  and  other  people  of  taste  are  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  this  fact  and  cobperate  ^with  teachers 
in  making  art  instruction  more  eH'ective  is  one  of  the 
hopeful  signs  of  the  times. 
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d  Beginning  writh  this  number  Mr.  Herman  Bucher,  whoac 
efficient  work  in  connection  with  the  publishing  of  the 
convention  literature  of  the  Eastern  Art  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation in  1903-5  the  members  still  remember  with 
satisfaction,  w^ill  assume  the  business  management  of 
the  School  Arts  Book,  Mr.  Bucher  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Departments  of  Fine  Arts  and  Manual  Training  of 
Teachers  College  and  holds  the  degree  of  B.  S.  from 
Columbia  University.  For  some  time  Mr*  Bucher  has 
acted  as  our  reviewer  of  the  foreign  magazines  in  our 
field.  Though  born  and  partially  educated  abroad  he  is 
an  intense  American,  and  during  his  stay  in  college  and 
as  a  member  of  professional  organizations  has  made 
niany  friends,  all  iviUing,  'we  have  reason  to  hope,  to 
extend  to  him  their  loyal  support  in  his  new  work. 
Mr.  Bucher  takes  this  opportunity  to  send  his  cordial 
greetings  to  his  friends  and  to  acknowledge  here  the 
many  expressions  of  good  %vill  w^hich  have  already  come 
to  him. 

C  Those  who  are  thinking  of  registration  in  the -School 
Arts  Agency  in  the  hope  of  bettering  their  position, 
would  do  well  to  view  themselves  in  the  light  of  this 
Synopsis  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of 
Supervision,  by  Dr.  James  P.  Haney,  Director  of  Manual 
Arts,  New  York  City. 

PERSONAL   ELEMENTS  IN  SUPERVISION 
Those  Qt.'A4.iT]v.s  which  make  for  the  stccess  op  thk  StiPERVisoH, 
A  confideratton  of  such  clement*  of  much  value  in  seIf*critici«-iTi. 
A  conataiit  review  of  them  makes  far  growth  and  strL^ngth  in  superviEion, 
Three  Chikf  Elements  : 

I'     Personal  characteristic?. 

2.  Professional  training. 

3.  Executive  abllJtj. 
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Personal  Characteristics  : 

a.  Tact :  the  power  to  make  friends— should  be  made  a  matter  of  studjr ; 

voice,  manner,  method  of  approach. 

b.  Initiative :  the  power  to  energize  and  to  develop  through  constant 

consideration  of  means  necessary  to  achieve  ends. 

c.  Loyalty :  the  identification  of  one's  self  with  one's  work  —  consistent 

advocacy. 
Professional  Training  : 

a.  Breadth:  not   to  be  confined  to  specialty  —  knowledge  of  general 

educational  practice  an  essential. 

b.  Intensive  study  should  be  made  of  relation  of  Arts  to  development 

of  the  child  and  of  the  state. 

c.  Professional  reading  and  technical  study  should  be  continuous. 
ExECVTiVE  Ability  : 

a.  Ability  to  organize  —  to  analyze  and  systematize,  to  adapt  skilfully. 

b.  Ability  to  lead  —  to  enthuse,  to  secure   co6peration,  to  appreciate 

and  recognize  effort. 

c.  Ability  to  teach  —  to  illustrate  and  demonstrate,  to  develop  methods 

based  on  right  aims. 

d.  Ability  to  criticise  —  to  make  criticism  constructive,  to  review  with- 

out antagonizing,  to  develop  ideals  and  pride  in  honest  excellence. 
A  DECALOGUE 

1.  Aim  to   lead,  not  drive;  enthusiasm  and  kindness  will  gain  what 

force  will  never  secure. 

2.  Make  "system  in  doing"  a  habit;    there  can  be  no   development 

without  organization. 

3.  Study  the  general  curricutum  and  develop  the  Arts  as  part  of  that 

curriculum. 

4.  Aim  first  to  make  plain  the  meaning  of  the  Arts  —  to  succeed  they 

must  be  understood. 

5.  The  Arts  stand  as  means  to  ends  —  social,  developmental,  aesthetic  — 

so  adapt  them,  that  in  every  situation  they  may  serve  their  purpose. 

6.  Teach  most  by  objective  example  —  by  illustration  and  exhibition. 

7.  Keep  Iwfore  all  teachers  the  highest  standards  raised  by  the  children 

themselves. 

8.  Place  teaching  before  criticism  and  make  every  criticism  constructive. 

9.  Develop  pride  in  an  honest  excellence,  born  of  methods  founded  on 

right  aims. 
10.     Strive  to  know  what  makes  for  the  professional  life  —  and  know- 
ing—  live  it.  66 


MAY-JUNE   COMPETITION 

PLANT  DRAWING   AND    DESIGN 


AWARDS 
First  Prize,  $5. 

Withheld  (See  below). 

Second  Prize,  $3,  each. 

Helen  Savery,  Design  for  pad  comer,  Grade  V,  Webster,  Mass. 
Ernst  Corts,  Design  for  surface  pattern,  Grade  VIII,  Wyncote,  Pa. 

Third  Prize,  School  Arts  Book  for  a  year. 

Edyth  Buchanan,   Indiana,  Pa. 
George  Gallagher,  Grade  VII,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Edith  M.  Welch,  Grade  VI,  Scituate,  Mass. 
Glenn  Marsh,  Grade  IV,  Celina,  Ohio. 
Lula  Cummings,  N.  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Fourth    Prize,    Box    of    Binncy  &   Smith's    "Crayola' 
colored  crayons. 

Margaret  Love,  Grade  VI,  Webster,  Mass. 
Leo  Collins,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Cynthia  Sloan,  Grade  V,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Charles  Adams,  Grade  VIII,  Duxbury,  Mass. 
Gladys  Ellsworth,  Grade  IV,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Otto  Schur,  Grade  V,  Webster,  Mass. 
Elmer  Horton,  Grade  VI,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Eva  General,  Grade  IV,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Almyr  Punt,  Grade  VI,  Walpole,  N.  H. 
Joseph  Martin,  Grade  VI,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Ra/mond  Ball,  Adams. 
Albert  E.  Baker^  S.  Ashburnham. 
Ethel  Barnes,  Brlstoli  Conn. 
George  Briggs,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Ethel  Corliss.  Walpole,  N.  H. 
Carl  Corliss,  Walpole.  N.  H. 
Alden  Cook,  N.  Scituate. 
Kate  Clearj,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
J.  Carduff,  Adams. 
Emma  Dojle,  Easthampton. 
John  Delvy,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Walter  Elliott,  N.  Scituate. 
Frances  French,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Ruth  Ferry,  Sudbury. 
Clara  Glover,  Duxbury. 
John  Hunter,  Lowell. 
Lita  Howe,  S.  Ashburnham. 
Hazel  Hole,  Celina,  Ohio. 
Arthur  Herrick,  Winchendon. 
Ernest  Haymann,  Webster. 
Bernard  Kane,  Lowell. 


Margaret  Love,  Webster. 
Charles  Landers,  Lowell. 
May  Mulpeter,  Bristol,  Conn. 
William  E.  Morgan,  Bristol,  Conn. 
William  Mooney,  Easthampton. 
Gertrude  Messier,  Easthampton. 
Mary  Mayhew,  Winchendon. 
Nam  Mason,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Janet  Malcolm,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Agnese  Nicol,  Easthampton. 
Marion  Popple,  Phillipston. 
Alice  Pfieffer,  Webster. 
Bertha  Peters,  Scituate. 
Frank  Parker,  Lowell. 
John  Quirk,  Lowell. 
Fred  St.  Peter,  Winchendon. 
Marion  Smith,  Easthampton. 
Harold  Smith,  Winchendon. 
George  Sanders,  Sudbury. 
Ruth  Wiclclonson,  Indiana,  Pa. 


Evidently  all  the  best  work  was  saved  for  local  exhibition.  That  which 
was  contributed  was,  on  the  whole,  the  poorest  since  the  beginning  of  the 
contests,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  first. 

The  plant  drawing  was  surprisingly  poor.  The  very  best  sheet,  Edyth 
Buchanan's,  was  drawn  in  pencil  outline  with  no  suggestion  of  light  and 
shade  or  even  of  light  and  dark.  The  designs  were  for  the  most  part  poor 
in  arrangement,  off  in  values  or  sloppily  drawn.  Not  a  sheet  was  at  once 
sufficiently  good  in  plan,  in  value,  and  in  technique,  to  warrant  the  award- 
ing of  the  first  prize. 

The  work  from  the  Lowell  Training  School  was  notable  for  Its  marked 
originality  of  treatment,  and  constituted  the  best  single  package  submitted, 
though  individual  sheets  in  other  packages  were  finer. 

S^^This  month  send  tkt  best  only. 
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BEAUTY  AND  DEMOCRACY  * 


Reprinted  Tram  Academy  Notes, 
ButlAlo,  by  ipeclal  ptrmlvtiQa 
or  Pruident  Char]«>  W.   Eliot 


THE  provision  of  public  museums  like  this  beautiful 
structure  whose  opening  we  commefnorate  to-day  is 
another  means  of  educating  the  popular  sense  of  beauty. 
By  ca^ts,  prints,  etchings,  and  photographs  a  good  collec- 
tion trains  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  appreciate  beauty  of 
outline,  of  light  and  shade,  of  symmetry  and  proportion. 
Vases  and  textile  fabrics  supply  instruction  in  color,  lus- 
ter, and  texture.  For  training  the  eye  to  the  appreciation 
of  beautiful  composition  in  color,  good  paintings  are  neces- 
sary* Examples  of  the  work  of  the  greatest  masters  in 
color  arc,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  obtain  for  exhibition 
in  the  United  States;  but  a  few  such  objects  in  our  best 
collections  would  have  an  immeasurable  value.  Unfor- 
tunately^  our  barbarous  legislation,  taxing  imported  works 
of  art,  piles  on  the  natural  difi^culties  of  our  situation  a 
serious  artificial  obstruction.  One  of  the  great  services 
of  the  Roman  Church  to  the  peoples  of  Europe  has  been 
the  free  exhibition,  as  altar  pieces  or  as  chancel  and 
sacristy  decorations,  of  many  of  the  most  admirable  works 
of  the  leading  painters  of  the  world.  The  favorite  subject 
iwith  these  great  painters  for  a  church  picture  —the  Holy 
Family  —  offered  to  the  artist  a  large  variety  of  human 

*  The  first  furt  or  this  notable  address  appearad  ia  tbe  BcptemlKr  auinb«r  of  the  Schoal 
Ana  Book, 
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tigurcs  in  a  compact  group,  namely,  a  mature  man,  a 
young  mother,  a  baby,  and  a  Saint  Catherine  or  a  Saint 
John  the  Baptist,  representing  so  many  interesting  stages 
of  human  life,  with  all  the  appropriate  varieties  of  facial 
expression,  skin  coloring*  and  graceful  garments,  the  whole 
permeated  with  lofty  and  holy  sentiment.  Such  pictures 
the  Roman  Church  kept  before  millions  of  its  worshippers 
for  hundreds  of  years.  The  modern  painter  has  not  yet 
seized  on  any  subject  of  such  supreme  merit  and  universal 
availability.  Since  the  church  has  had  only  a  slight 
esthetic  function  in  the  United  States,  public  collections 
have  in  America  even  greater  importance  than  they  have 
in  Europe* 

It  is  apparent  from  the  tremendous  influence  of  the 
passion  of  love  that  beauty  in  man,  woman  and  child 
must  yield  a  large  part  of  the  available  material  for 
developing  and  training  the  sense  of  beauty  in  the  masses 
of  the  population.  The  attraction  of  sex  becomes  efficient 
when  the  eye  is  delighted  by  the  color,  form  and  grace 
of  the  beloved  object.  It  is  through  the  eye  and  the  ear 
chiefly  that  we  are  susceptible  to  beauty  in  man,  woman 
or  child.  The  lovcr*s  senses  are  all  quickened  and  set 
on  Hre,  and  his  vital  energies  are  magnified.  His  fancy 
and  his  power  of  attention  become  lively  and  keen  ;  and, 
in  short,  all  his  vital  functions  are  made  healthier  and 
stronger.  It  follows  from  this  almost  universal  experience 
that  the  enjoyment  of  beauty  accompanies  and  announces 
a  condition  of  health  and  vigor  in  the  human  body  and 
the  human  spirit,  and  that  whatever  promotes  the  public 
health,  or,  in  other  words,  the  habitual  health  of  the 
multitude,  will  also  promote  the  development  of  the  sense 
of  beauty,  and  will  multiply  the  pleasurable  feelings  which 
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accompany  the  observation  of  beauty.  Whatever  pro- 
motes the  public  health  tends*  therefore^  to  promote  that 
public  happiness  which  the  recognition  and  study  of  beauty 
is  fitted  to  procure  for  the  popular  masses. 

It  has  sometimes  been  maintained  that  love  of  the 
beautiful  is  an  effeminate  sentiment,  which  may  fitly 
accompany  delicacy,  tenderness,  and  refinement,  but  is 
not  an  attribute  of  manly  vigor  or  of  a  pioneering,  enter- 
prising, and  martial  race.  On  one  Memorial  Day  not 
long  ago  I  was  watching  from  my  office  ^vindo^v  a  post 
of  tbe  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  marching  slowly  to 
wailing  music  toward  the  graves  of  their  former  comrades 
in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  which  they  were  about  to 
decorate  with  flowers.  The  friend  who  stood  beside  me 
said  :  "  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  this  music  or  see  these 
flowers.  Both  are  beautiful,  but  both  are  too  sentimental. 
They  are  bad  substitutes  for  the  stern,  unadorned  gravity 
and  resolution  of  our  Puritan  forefathers/'  My  friend 
was  an  intense  patriot :  but  in  this  dislilce  he  was  wrong. 
The  love  of  the  beautiful  is  not  inconsistent  with  reverence 
for  honoff  justice,  and  faithfulness  unto  death.  Neither 
is  it  inconsistent  with  intense  energy  and  keen  intellectual 
foresight  and  pe  net  ration »  or  writh  the  martial  virtues 
of  courage,  self-sacrifice  and  tenacity.  If  we  need  a 
demonstration  that  love  of  the  beautiful  and  habitual 
cultivation  of  the  beautiful  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
simultaneous  possession  of  the  most  effective  and  robust 
human  qualities,  we  may  5nd  it  in  the  extraordinary 
artistic  qualities  of  the  Japanese  as  a  race;  qualities 
they  exhibit  in  conjunction  with  great  industrial  efficiency, 
remarkable  sanitary  wisdom,  and  an  unparalleled  energy 
and  devotion   in  war.     The   interest   of  the  Japanese  in 
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flowers^  gardens,  and  groves,  and  their  skill  in  producing 
the  most  admirable  varieties  of  fine  work  in  metals, 
pottery  and  textile  fabrics  have  been  the  wonder  of  the 
Western  world.  Even  the  arrangement  of  cut  flowers  is 
for  them  a  high  art ;  a  garden  or  a  grove  is  almost  a 
sacred  place  ;  and  the  production  of  a  single  beautiful 
porcelain  or  bronze  vase  or  bowl  is  an  adequate  reward 
for  months  of  labor.  This  devotion  to  the  production  of 
the  beautiful  is  absolutely  consistent  with  the  possession 
by  the  same  race  of  the  qualities  which  we  commonly 
distinguish  by  such  words  as  manly^  sturdy  and  heroic. 
We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  this  union  of  attributes. 
Wc  ought  never  to  have  imagined  that  the  sense  of 
beauty  harmonized  only  with  softness,  fineness  or  frailty 
in  the  human  being.  The  fact  is  that  many  beautiful 
objects  are  coarse,  roughs  stern,  or  fierce,  like  the  sea, 
the  thunderstorm,  or  the  bare  mountain  crag.  Beauty 
often  results  chiefly  from  fitness;  indeed,  it  is  easy  to 
maintain  that  nothing  is  fair  except  what  is  fit  for  its  uses 
or  functions.  If  the  function  or  the  product  of  a  machine 
be  useful  and  valuable,  and  the  machine  be  eminently  fit 
for  its  work,  beauty  will  be  discernible  in  the  machine. 
An  American  ax  is  eminently  fit  for  its  function,  and  it 
conspicuously  has  the  beauty  of  Rtness.  A  locomotive  or 
a  steamship  has  the  same  sort  of  beauty,  derived  from  its 
supreme  fitness  for  its  function.  As  functions  vary,  so  will 
those  beauties  which  depend  on  fitness  for  functions  vary, 
from  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  narcissus  to  the  sturdy 
vigor  of  the  oak,  In  cultivating  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
wc  shall  also  cultivate  the  love  and  appreciation  of  the  fit. 
The  best  place  to  inculcate  the  love  of  the  beautiful 
is   the    schoolroom.     To   the   rising   generation  the  most 
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effective  lessons  can  be  given  and  from  the  school  millions 
of  children  will  carry  the  lessons  to  millions  of  homes. 
After  reading,  spcUing,  ^v^iti^g  and  ciphering  with  small 
numbers  and  in  simple  operations,  drawing  should  be 
the  most  important  common  school  subject.  All  children 
should  learn  how  lines  straight  and  curved  and  lights 
and  shades  form  pictures  and  may  be  made  to  express 
symmetry  and  beauty.  Alt  children  should  acquire  by 
use  of  the  pencil  and  brush  power  of  observation  and 
exactness  in  copying  and  should  learn  through  their  ow^n 
work  -what  the  elements  of  beauty  are.  It  Is  monstrous 
that  the  common  school  should  give  much  time  to  com- 
pound numbers,  bank  discount  and  stenography  and  little 
time  to  drawing.  It  is  monstrous  that  the  school  which 
prepares  for  college  should  give  four  or  five  hours  a  week 
for  two  years  to  Greek  and  no  time  at  all  to  drawing. 
The  nnain  object  in  every  school  should  be,  not  to  provide 
the  children  with  means  of  earning  a  livelihood^  but  to 
show  them  how  to  live  a  happy  and  worthy  life,  inspired 
by  ideals  which  exalt  and  dignify  both  labor  and  leisure. 
To  sec  beauty  and  to  live  it  is  to  possess  large  securities 
for  such  a  Ufe« 

In  diffusing  among  the  American  population  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  we  shall  also  diffuse  the 
artistic  sentiment  about  labor.  The  artist  is  always  work- 
ing with  mingled  gladness  and  disappointment  toward  an 
ideal  he  never  attains.  It  is  his  struggle  toward  that 
ideal  which  makes  his  life  a  happy  one.  That  is  the 
spirit  in  which  all  the  work  of  the  community  should  be 
done.  Everybody  should  be  trying  to  realize  perfection  in 
his  art  or  trade  or  daily  work.  Toward  that  idealization 
of  daily  life   the   love  of  the  beautiful   leads  us,  and  the 
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road  which  connects  the  love  of  the  beautiful  with  the 
love  of  the  good  is  short  and  smooth.  AVhen,  therefore, 
the  citizens  of  Buffalo  assemble  in  this  beautiful  park  to 
dedicate  this  beautiful  building  and  its  collections  to  the 
public  service,  they  are  commending  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation  a  high  example  of  private  beneficence  which  will 
promote,  in  a  wise  and  sound  way,  democratic  happiness. 


CHARLES  W.  ELIOT 

Preiident  of  Huvard  Univeraity 
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THE  ANALYTICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  PLANT 

TranclAtcd  ffam  ihc  French 

IN  CREATING  a  decorative  work  the  artist  most  often 
draws  his  inspiration  from  Nature  ;  interpreting  her 
forms  and  translating  them  into  his  chosen  medium  of 
expression,^- bronze,  enamel,  the  precious  metals,  ivood, 
textiles.  The  interpretation  varies  in  each  case  ;  since 
the  character  of  a  work  should  develop  largely  from  the 
logical  use  of  material.  But  always  and  whatever  may 
be  the  manner  of  interpretation,  the  material  employed, 
or  the  conception,  the  rendering  must  be  preceded  by  a 
thorough  study  of  Nature  :  that  is,  by  the  synthesis  of 
an  analysis. 

We  arc  not  able  to  reproduce  the  forms  of  Nature 
with  all  their  admirable  qualities  of  logic,  grace  and 
Strength,  Therefore,  our  highest  ambition  should  be,  after 
having  apprehended  them  as  fully  as  possible,  to  adapt 
them  preserving  all  of  their  charms  that  tend  themselves 
to  transmutation  into  the  desired  medium.  To  attain 
even  this  result  requires  much  cflfort*  We  must,  as  we 
have  said,  apprehend  the  construction,  the  constitution 
of  the  plant,  not  only  that  of  its  exterior  forms,  but  also 
its  internal  and  hidden  characteristics,  for  upon  these 
latter  the  exterior  forms  depend.  But,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned,  is  not  a  good  photograph  the  best  record  of 
observations,  the  most  faithful^  the  most  precise  ?  It  may 
be  answered  that  photography  can  and  does  render  good 
service  in  this  department  of  study,  showing  us  the  actual 
plant  as  it  appears  in  life,  with  its  grace,  its  delicacy  or 
its  strength  ;  but  in  spite  of  its  accuracy,  hoiA^evcr  great 
that  may  be,  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  a  record  of 
observations.  Again,  there  are  two  kinds  of  records 
of  artistic  observation,  the  picturesque  and  the  analytical. 
Let  us  consider  each. 
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We  see  a  branch  of  eglantine,  graceful  in  curve, 
elegant  in  bearing,  thickly  starred  with  blossoms.  Of 
this   we    make    a    sketch,    a    drawing,    or   a    water-color, 


according  to  the  time  at  our  disposal.  The  result  is  a 
picturesque  record.  This  we  subsequently  use,  either  by 
copying   it   directly,  or   by  modifying   it   slightly ;   adding 
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or  suppressing  a  few  blossoms,  or  yet  again  changing  the 
curve  of  a  branch.  But  possessing  only  this  picturesque 
record,  we  are  restricted.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  it  re- 
mains our  original  branch  of  eglantine.  We  are  unable 
to  obtain  from  it  a  new  motif,  for  the  very  reason  that 
a  picturesque  record  does  not  and  can  not  afford  us 
adequate  information  regarding  the  vital  structure  of 
the  plant* 

The  analytical  record  of  observation,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed»  is  less  attractive  in  appearance,  and  offers  to  the 
non-professional  person  but  an  indifFcrcnt  degree  of  inter- 
est* As  its  name  indicates  it  presents  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  plant  ;  it  is  a  study  of  the  arrangement  and  consti- 
tution of  the  component  elements,  and  of  the  system 
of  juxtaposition  governing  them.  From  this  explanation 
one  might  infer  the  analytical  method  of  study  to  be 
difficult  and  complicatedt  but  in  reality  it  is  very  simple, 
as  we  may  learn  by  following  its  processes  logically^  that 
is,  step  by  step.  First  of  all,  we  should  consider  the 
character  and  what  Ave  may  call  the  general  bearing  of 
the  plant ;  for,  from  as  great  a  distance  as  we  are  able 
plainly  to  see  it,  we  note  the  forms  and  the  other  qualities 
which  distinguish  it  from:  other  natural  species;  we 
recognize  its  individual  bearing  and  profile,  the  oak  widely 
differing  tn  these  respects  from  the  beech,  and  the  poppy 
from  the  convolvulus.  We  note  therefore  the  individual 
profile  or  silhouette*  and  certain  relations  of  mass  which 
may  be  interesting  and  important ;  for  instance,  the  volume 
of  florescence  presented  by  the  lily  relatively  to  its  whole. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  notes  differ,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  plant.  Thus,  the  lilac  and  the  elder- 
berry,   as    well   as   the    horse    chestnut,  permits    us   to 
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recognize  in  the  massing,  the  system  of  grouping  prevail- 
ing in  its  manner  of  inflorescence,  and  this  so  perfectly 
that  if  we  thoroughly  study  the  system,  we  can  by 
means  of  simple  silhouettes  give  to  the  plant  its  special, 
individual  character.  For  example,  v^^e  observe  that  the 
clusters  of  the  lilac  are  massed  together,  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  9oral  pyramids  of  the  horse  chestnut  occur  in 
isolation.  Again,  the  elderberry  is  starred  with  white 
'masses  of  bloom  whose  disposition  upon  the  branch  differs 
greatly  from  the  two  preceding  systems. 

The  first  stage  of  our  study  is  now  complete*  We 
have  rapidly  observed  the  plant  from  a  distance  and 
seized  its  salient  characteristics.  Now  approaching  it 
more  closely,  v/c  begin  our  analysis  proper;  studying  the 
elements  of  the  plant,  and  the  laws  which  govern  their 
juxtaposition  ;  finding  each  natural  family  ruled  by  prin- 
ciples peculiar  to  it,  which  it  nnust  be  our  purpose  to 
understand.  We  study  in  turn  the  various  parts  of  the 
plant, — the  root,  the  stem,  the  leaves,  the  InBorescence, 
the  fruit ;  examining  these  details  both  in  themselves 
and  in  their  reciprocal  relations.  We  also  follow  the 
^owth  and  progress  of  the  plant ;  as^  for  example,  the 
successive  transformations  of  the  horse  chestnut  bud, 
which  bursts  and  gradually  develops  the  leaves  ;  pro- 
viding thus  the  material  for  exquisite  floweret  motifs. 
Again,  from  the  architectural  study  of  the  articulations 
and  the  insertions  the  trained  eye  receives  structural 
suggestions  which  may  find  direct  application  in  gold- 
smithing,  in  wood,  and  in  iron,  even  in  the  building  art* 
Then,  advancing  a  step  farther,  w^e  discover  by  making 
cross  sections  of  the  stem,  of  the  fruit,  of  the  blossom, 
or  of  parts  of  the  latter,  such  as  the  ovary,  the  closest 
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secrets  of  the  interior  construction  which  are  abundant 
sources  of  manifold  ornament* 

It  is  plain  that  the  resources  of  this  method  are 
infinite^  and  to  be  developed  they  need  only  the  appli- 
caton  of  logical  study.  A  picturesque  sketch  will  give 
further  information  as  to  the  attitude  and  bearing  of  the 
subject  and  the  system  of  grouping  which  it  observes, 
while  a  water-color  will  provide  evidence  regarding  the 
principal  color  tones  of  the  plant.  At  the  end  of  such 
an  analysis  we  should  be  so  intimately  acquainted  with 
our  subject  as  to  be  able  to  reproduce  it  from  memory, 
unaided  by  the  studies  thus  multiplied,  which  will  serve 
to  supply  elusive  details.  We  shall  possess  then  perfect 
freedom  in  composition,  together  with  great  fertility  of 
invention,  and  pliancy  of  imagination,  enabling  us  to  con- 
struct our  own  design  according  to  our  fancy  but  in  a 
rational  manner,  upon  the  solid  basis  of  the  constitution 
of  the  plant  itself,  differing  thus  radically  from  the  artist 
who  is  condemned  endlessly  to  copy  his  picturesque 
study. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  processes  just  described 
are  long,  while  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  artists  is  short 
necessarily;  that*  for  this  reason,  taken  often  unawares, 
designers  are  happy  to  find  notes  capable  of  supplying  the 
place  of  studies  ^vhich  they  have  not  been  able  to  make, 
or  cannot  at  the  moment  produce,  either  for  want  of 
time  or  because  the  season  is  unfavorable.  As  a  principle 
it  may  be  stated  that  no  study  is  comparable  in  value  to 
an  original  one;  that  nothing  can  be  substituted  for  indi- 
cations  gathered  from  the  scrutiny  and  the  careful  analysis 
of  Nature. 
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The  plates  illustrate  the  methods  of  study  which  we 
advocate.  The  designer,  if  he  follow  the  indications 
therein  given,  will  accumulate  an  artistic  capital  from 
which  he  may  draw  accurate  knowledge  of  Nature  in 
winter  time  or  in  isolation. 


IRENE  SARGENT 

SyracuM  Univenity,  N.  Y. 
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DAFFODILS  AND  CROCUSES 
FOR  SCHOOL  USES 

NOT  every  school  can  have  a  garden  out  of  doors, 
but  most  can  have  beautiful  flowers  indoorrs  by  a 
little  care  in  the  culture  of  the  spring  flowering  bulbs. 
Of  all  these  the  daffodils  and  crocuses  are  the  easiest 
to  grow  and  yield  the  most  delightful  blossoms.  This 
article  is  a  record  of  the  results  of  recent  experience  in 
which  flowering  bulbs  have  played  an  important  part 
in  many  phases  of  school  work. 

For  growing  all  spring-flowering  bulbs  indoors  a  good 
loamy  garden  soil  answers  very  well*  If  it  is  inclined  to  be 
clayey  a  small  amount  of  sand  may  be  mixed  with  it  to 
advantage.  Very  frequently  the  simplest  way  will  be  to 
order  a  barrel  of  potting  soil  from  some  reliable  florist.  In 
general,  the  best  receptacles  for  growing  bulbs  are  the  so- 
called  seed-pans  of  the  Rorists.  These  may  be  obtained 
in  various  sizes  and  for  most  bulbs  are  more  desirable 
than  the  full  length  flower  pots.  The  square  seed-pans 
which  are  now  upon  the  market  are  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  ordinary  round  ones,  and  it  is  all  the  better  if  there 
is  no  drainage  hole  in  the  bottom.  In  the  absence  of  these 
seed-pans  ordinary  flower  pots  may  be  used,  or  perhaps 
even  better,  wooden  boxes  about  six  inches  deep  and  of 
almost  any  length  and  breadth.  It  is  really  easier  to 
grow  the  bulbs  successfully  in  such  boxes,  because  the 
soil  does  not  dry  out  nearly  so  rapidly  as  it  does  from 
the  porous  flower-pans.  The  matter  of  receptacles  for 
holding  the  bulbs  need  not  deter  anyone  from  growing 
them  ;  one  of  the  most  successful  lots  of  flowers  I  have 
ever  had  w^ere  grown  in  a  layer  of  loose  earth  in  a  corner 
of  the  cellar,  the  bulbs  being  transplanted  into  a  few 
receptacles  shortly  before  they  were  ready  to  bloom, 
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In  plantings  the  bulbs  should  be  placed  in  the  soil 
slightly  below  the  surface  (Bg.  i>,  although  the  precise 
depth  makes  very  little  difTerence.  The  bulb  should  at 
least  be  covered  in  order  that  the  pushing  down  of  the 
roots  may  not  raise  it  above  the  soil  surface.  The  number 
of  bulbs  to  a  pot  will  vary,  of  course,  ^vith  the  size  of 
each.  In  a  six-inch  pot  three  bulbs  of  the  largest  size, 
such  as  those  of  the  Emperor  Narcissus,  may  be  planted, 
while  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  sized  bulbs  five  to  seven 

may  be  planted.  One  of  the  most 
important  precautions  to  be  taken 
is  to  leave  about  an  inch  of  space 
bet^veen  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
the  top  of  the  flower  pot.  This 
is  neceasary  in  order  that  sufficient 
water  may  be  held  at  the  time  of 
watering  to  saturate  the  soil.  After 
the  bulbs  are  planted  they  are  to 
be  placed  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar  or 
store  ro  (.;  .-here  they  may  easily  be  kept  moist  while 
the  roots  are  being  developed.  An  ordinary  underground 
cellar  that  is  not  heated  artificially  generany  answers 
the  purpose  very  well,  but  if  no  such  place  is  available 
one  may  use  the  coolest  part  of  a  cellar  containing  a 
furnace,  and  cover  the  flower  pots  with  an  old  carpet 
or  burlap  or  something  similar,  to  prevent  evaporation 
and  keep  the  temperature  equable*  The  soil  must  be 
kept  moist,  and  consequently  must  be  watered  as  often 
as  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  end. 

The  length  of  the  period  during  which  the  bulbs  are  to 
be  left  in  this  cool  situation  varies  somewhat  with  the 
earliness   of  the    particular  variety.     In   general   four   to 
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eight  weeks  are  necessary.  The  one  thing  requisite  is 
that  there  shall  be  an  adequate  development  of  roots 
before  the  bulbs  arc  brought  to  the  light.  This  can  easily 
be  determined  by  examining  the  bottom  of  the  mass  of 
soil  which  is  readily  done  by  turning  out  the  plants  on 
one  hand  while  the  flower  jar  is  lifted  by  the  other  hand. 


When  the  desired  root  development  has  taken  place  the 
bulbs  are  to  be  brought  to  warmth  and  light.  It  is  desir- 
able, especially  when  they  are  first  brought  out,  that 
neither  the  warmth  or  the  light  shall  be  too  intense. 
The  bulbs  should  not  be  put  directly  into  a  sunshiny 
window,  for  this  is  likely  to  force  them  too  rapidly, 
A  room  in  which  the  temperature  is  moderate  will  give 
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9.  Star  NBrci»9UB  [q  a  JnpntieAe 
Jftrdiniere. 


much  better  results  than  one 
which  is  overheated.  Many  of 
the  larger  Narcissus  bulbs  niay 
be  grown  in  water  alone  in  the 
same  way  that  hyacinths  are 
commonly  grown.  The  Emper- 
or is  a  good  variety  for  this 
purpose. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  be  obtained  in  schools 
through  growing  these  flower- 
ing bulbs  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  they  may  be  trans- 
plantedf  just  as  they  arc  com- 
ing into  blossom,  into  artistic 
glared  Hower  jars  which  have 
no  drainage  vent  and  which 
consequently  may  be  placed 
upon  polished  tables  ^without 
injury  to  the  finish.  In  this 
v^^ay  one  can  utilize  a  few  re- 
ceptacles over  and  over  again, 
using  each  only  during  the  blos- 
soming period  of  the  plant  it 
contains.  Any  school  which 
has  given  attention  in  its  draw- 
ing department  to  the  drawing 
of  forms  of  vases  and  jars  is 
likely  to  have  a  few  such  re- 
ceptacles on  hand,  and  a  very  lit- 
tle expenditure  will  add  others 
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to  the  list.*  A  little  search  in  the  better  Japanese  shops 
of  the  cities,  as  well  as  the  shops  where  the  various  forms 
of  American  and  European  pottery  arc  sold,  will  enable 
one  to  pick  up  nnany  treasures.  It  certainly  ts  %vorth 
while  to  go  to  some  trouble  in  order  to  be  able  to  have 
the  Howtrs  in  suitable  receptacles. 

Through  the  enthusiastic  interest  of  Miss  Anna  W. 
Devereaux  the  cooperation  of  the  Kindergarten  teachers 
of  Lowell  was  obtained  in  having  their  pupils  make  small 
jardinieres  from  the  ordinary  modeling  clay.  These  were 
modeled,  set  away  to  dry,  painted  on  the  outside  in 
browns  and  greens — all  this  by  the  children  alone.  The 
inside  was  painted  by  the  teachers  with  a  thick  coating 
of  white  enamel  paint.  These  were  allowed  to  dry  and 
then  utilised  for  growing  crocuses.  Unfortunately  most 
of  the  crocus  bulbs  ivere  vrorthless  and  did  not  start, 
but  some  blossomed  all  right,  and  other  crocuses  were 
transplanted  mto  the  other  jars.  Two  of  these  jars  are 
shown  in  figure  a.  They  are  a  very  interesting  illustra- 
tion of  a  ne^v  departure  in  kindergarten  work.  The  jars 
serve  in  spring  and  summer  for  holding  small  wild  flowers 
transplanted  into  them. 

When  the  flowers  come  into  blossom  they  may  be 
utilized  in  school  work  in  many  different  ways.  The 
growing  of  them  has  been  to  the  pupils  a  series  of  prac- 
tical lessons  in  horticulture*  The  bulbs,  leaves  and 
flowers  may  readily  be  utilized  for  a  scries  of  Nature 
study  lessons,  and  the  flowers  furnish  ideal  material  for 
the  drawing  teacher.  If  a  camera  is  available  so  that  a 
few  negatives   may  be  made,  the  pupils  may  make  blue 

*Sugg<at1aBi  rcEBrdins  ttie  tQTm  of  •ome  cf  tbcae  n»y  be  vbtiinuS  Cram  ibe  Uluntra- 
tlona  in  my  Uiile  book  The  Flawer  Beautiful,  from  which  the  Poet's  NarclBBUi  picture 
reproduced  bercwilh  i»  trnkcn^ 
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prints  for  their  notebooks.  In  the  Kindergarten  and  lower 
grades  training  in  sense  perceptions,  especially  sight, 
touch,  and  smell  may  be  given  by  means  of  the  leaves 
and  flowers*  The  correlation  with  literature  is  partic- 
ularly easy  in  case  of  the  Narcissus  and  daffodils.  The 
legend  of  Narcissus  will  be  found  in  the  Homeric  Hymn 
to  Demeter  as  well  as  in  many  other  versions,  while  the 
poems  concerning  daffodils  arc  very  numerous.  The  most 
important  of  these  arc  the  well  known  classics  by  Robert 
Herrick  and  by  William  Wordsworth,  each  of  which  is 
worthy  of  being  memorised  by  every  pupil.  The  English 
daffodil,  which  these  poems  describe^  is  the  single  trumpet 
form,  somewhat  similar  to  the  variety  called  Narcissus 
princeps  {see  page  88)* 

The  6nal,  visible  result  of  the  pupil's  studies  of  these 
flowers  should  be  a  booklet  in  which  is  bound  up  most 
or  all  of  his  work  with  them.  A  sample  page  from  one 
of  these  booklets  is  shown  in  the  plate.  Descriptions, 
drawings^  poems,  designs  —  all  will  serve  to  make  an 
interesting  and  valuable  little  volume. 


CLARENCE  MOORES  WEED 
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DECORATIVE   ARRANGEMENT 

THE  secret  of  naturalistic  arrangement  having  been 
learned  by  the  pupils,  their  next  problem  is  decorative 
arrangement.  In  naturalistic  arrangement  the  designer's 
first  thought  is  for  the  flower,  that  it  may  appear  at  its 
best  within  a  given  space.  In  decorative  arrangement 
his  first  thought  must  be  for  the  space  itself  and  its  sub- 
divisions. The  aim  is  not  a  picture  of  a  flower,  but 
rather,  as  Mr.  Dow  puts  it,  "an  irregular  pattern  of 
lines  and  spaces,  something  far  beyond  the  nnerc 
drawing  of  a  flower  from  nature  and  laying  an  oblong 
over  it/* 

In  decorative  composition  "  there  is  no  intention  of 
making  a  design  to  apply  to  anything  as  decoration, 
hence  there  need  be  no  question  as  to  the  amount  of 
nature's  truth  to  be  introduced.  The  flower  may  be 
rendered  realistically,  as  in  some  Japanese  design,  or 
reduced  to  an  abstract  suggestion,  as  in  the  Greek, 
without  in  the  least  aflecting  the  purpose  in  view,  namely, 
the  setting  of  its  lines  into  a  apace  in  such  a  way  that 
beauty  shall  result."* 

Mr.  Dow  still  further  defines  the  problem  when  he 
adds,  "  It  is  essential  that  the  space  should  be  cut  by  the 
main  lines  ,  .  .  all  the  lines  and  areas  must  be  related 
one  to  another  by  connections  and  placings  so  as  to  form 
a  beautiful  whole." 

A  thoughtful  reading  of  these  concise  but  far-reaching 
declarations  will  reveal  the  three  prime  factors  in  every 
problem  in  decorative  arrangement :  Irregularity  of  pat- 
tern,  inter-relations  of  lines  and  spaces,  unity  of  efTcct. 
But  the  teacher's  problem,  the  teaching  of  decorative 
arrangement, —  that  has  not,  as  yet,  been  so  helpfully  set 

*C«mpoittioa  by  Arthur  W.  Dow,  p,  ^e. 
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forth.     Perhaps  nobody  knows  enough  to   do  it.     Mean- 
while we  must  go  on  with  such  light  as  we  have. 

Of  one  thing  wc  arc  beginning  to  be  sure,  namely, 
that  decorative  arrangement  cannot  be  taught  by  rule, 
nor  from  copy  alone.  We  arc  equally  sure  of  another 
thing,  namely,  that  it  should  not  be  attempted  in  the 
lower  grades.  A  certain  maturity  of  mind  is  required, 
a  capacity  to  experiment^  weigh,  choose,  a  sensitiveness 
to  proportion  and  beauty  of  line.  Given  then,  a  class  of 
seventh  grade  pupils  or  pupils  of  any  age  beyond  that,* 
something  about  decorative  arrangement  may  be  taught 
by  a  method  similar  to  that  which  I  shall  now  follo^w 
with  my  invisible  class  of  Arts  Book  readers. 

Here  is  a  drawing  i  plate  D  I  have  just  made  from 
a  dried  spray  of  catbricr  which  has  hung  in  my  study 
for  several  years.  I  selected  it  as  a  subject  because  it 
is  practically  a  spray  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms — lines 
and  spots,  and  because  it  seemed  to  me  so  unpromising, 
30  awkward  in  Its  lines  and  angles,  that  if  anything 
beautiful  could  be  made  from  it  one  might  have  hopr 
of  any  spray  whatever.  (Of  course  for  a  class  in  school 
I  would  have  the  drawing  without  the  snarl  of  rectangles,) 
Here  is  a  right  angle  cut  from  gray  paper  f  L)  and  another 
just  like  it  making  two  (L~])  that  may  be  used  together 
to  give  a  rectangular  opening  of  any  proportion  and  of 
any  size  up  to  the  limit  set  by  the  length  of  their  sides. 

Placing  my  adjustable  frame  over  the  lower  part  of 
my  drawing  I  discover  by  experiment  an  arrangement 
which  pleases  me.  This  is  done  by  moving  the  angles 
to  make  openings  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  trying  the 
opening   in   different    positions    on  various    parts    of   the 

*  Tlte  UluftratLaA*  an  p.  Bi  are  by  elf  htb  grade  cbUdren  La  the  New  Vark  CUy  schaalB, 
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drawing.  I  finally  decide  that  I  like  best  the  arrangement 
included  within  the  rectangle  of  dot-and-dash  lines  marked 
I  in  the  plate.  I  have  traced  this  arrangement  at  figure 
t  that  wc  may  sec  it  by  itself.  By  hunting  with  my 
trap-frame  1  manage  to  take  two  other  arrangements  in 
horizontal  oblongs  which  give  me  pleasure  to  see,  those 
indicated  by  the  rectangles  2  and  3  in  the  plate*  These 
are  traced  to  make  figures  2  and  3.     I  hope  you  like  them. 


Let  us  now  sec  why  wc  like  them.  Perhaps  we  can 
find  out  by  comparing  them  'with  other  arrangements  cut 
from  the  same  spray,  figures  A.  B,  C,  D  and  E.  What 
is  the  matter  with  A?  It  lacks  unity.  The  eye  jumps 
from  the  upper  mass  to  the  lower  as  a  caged  bird  hops 
from  perch  to  perch.  That  exercise  becomes  tiresome 
after  a  while!  C  is  better  than  A  in  this  respect*  What 
is  the  matter  with  B  ?  This  lacks  unity  also.  There 
are  three  masses  which  attract  the  eye  ;  yes  four.  The 
mind  begins  to  play  puss-in-the-corner  at  once  I    Three 
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corners  are  full  and  the  fourth  puss  is  trying 
Moreover  that  long  black  stem  continually 
slides  the  eye  unpleasantly  over  a  rough 
diagonal  of  the  oblong*  This  is  as  bad  as 
D  where  the  eye  is  jerked  up  and  down  over 
a  thorny  vertical  diameter.  The  parts  will 
not  let  the  eye  rest  content  with  the  whole. 
C  has  unity  ;  why  is  C  unsatisfactory?  At 
the  first  glance  the  eye  sees  a  dark  spot 
strung  on  a  horizontal  diameter  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  white  square,  all  of  which  suggest 
regularity,  not  irregularity,  the  first  charac- 
teristic of  decorative  arrangement.  Be- 
sides, the  spot  is  50  solid  and  so  snnall  in 
proportion  to  the  square  that  the  eye  has 
difFiculty  in  grasping  both  at  once.  The 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  center  and  then 
dispersed  to  the  square,  over  and  over- 
After  contemplating  it  for  a  time  one  feels 
like  a  jelly-fish  forever  expanding  and  con- 
tracting !  Not  so«  however,  when  looking 
at  D,  What  is  the  matter  with  D  ?  In  D, 
at  the  first  glancei  the  attention  is  caught 
by  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  two 
large,  odd-shaped  spaces  so  nearly  alike 
that  the  mind  begins  to  compare  them  to 
discover  why  they  are  not  exactly  alike. 
Of  course  these  two  leave  two  other  cor- 
ner spaces  of  nearly  the  same  area.  Again 
the  parts  obscure  the  whole.  Now  when 
we  are  thinking  of  areas,  let  us  review  A, 
B,  C  and  D,  with  areas  in  mind.     In  C  we 
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find  two  equal  areas;  in  D  two  pairs  of 
equal  areas  ;  in  A  equal  areas  above  and 
below,  and  one,  about  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  two,  in  the  middle.     All  such  sub- 
divisions   tend    towards    regularity    and 
are  therefore  objectionable  in  decorative 
arrangement.     But  in  B  there  is  no  such 
tendency.      Here    arc    five    well-defined 
triangular  spaces*  varying  greatly  in  area. 
Yes;    that    is    the    trouble   with    them! 
They  vary  too  much ;  so  much  that  the 
eye  picks  out  the  little  onc^  and  sets  the 
mind  to  wondering  why  this  Uttlc  triangle 
was  squeezed  into   a  corner  without  its 
share  of  the  spoil!     In  good  decorative 
arrangement  there  is  an  ordered  variety, 
a  graduation  of  sizes,  or  as  some  say,  a 
rhythm  of  measure,  in  the  areas  whether 
they  be  areas  of  background  or  areas  of 
spot.     This  same  variety  appears  also  in 
the  lengths  of  lines    in   the    stems,  and 
in  the  subdivision  of  the  margin  lines  by 
intersecting  lines.     In   C   the   lengths   of 
stem  are  equal,  and  the  side  margin  lines 
are  about  equally  divided.     In  B,  the  left 
margin    line    is    nearly    bisected    by    the 
twig,    and    the    right   one   has   an   equal 
length   set   off  above  and  below  by   the 
intersecting   lines.     Both    C    and   B    are 
monotonous   in   this  respect.     But  wrhat 
is  the  matter  with  E  ?     Well,  in  the  first 
the   stem   bisects   the  lower  margin   line.     In   the 
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second  place,  the  frame  is  too  large  for 
the  subject  and  the  tnind  performs  as  at 
C.  Thirdly,  and  worst  of  all*  the  center 
of  attraction  is  out  of  place,  Every  spot, 
line,  intersection,  blank  space,  angle  in  a 
decorative  arrangement  has  a  certain  at- 
traction for  the  eye,  varying  according 
to  character,  size,  position*  relation  to 
others,  etc.  Some  of  these  attractions 
can  be  measured  and  sonae  cannot,  but 
all  can  be  feltt  and  all  play  their  part  in 
the  effect.  Now  without  giving  reasons, 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  invariable  rule 
(with  exccptionst  perhaps!)  that  the 
center  of  attractions,  the  point  about 
which  they  counterbalance  one  another, 
must  be  located  on  the  vertical  diameter 
of  the  enclosing  form,  and  slightly  above 
the  geometric  center.*  In  E,  the  single 
berry  happens  to  be  where  the  center 
of  attraction  should  be  located,  but  owing 
to  the  large  dark  mass  of  berries  below, 
the  actual  center  of  attractions  is  at  X. 
The  whole  would  be  better  the  other 
side  up*  Before  leaving  these  &ve  bad 
examples,  let  us  notice  that  in  A  the  long 
axes  of  the  oblong  masses  of  spots  are 
horizontal,  while  the  long  axis  of  the 
enclosing  form  is  vcrticaL  Here  is  an 
unnecessary  lack  of  harmony  between  the 
enclosing  form  and  its  conent. 


«Far  *  dl6cu»tioD  of  thla  ice  Year  Book,  Csuocll  of  Buptrviun,  190^1  article  Plc- 
toriil  CaBipDftttoD.    BsUcy. 
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Now  what  have  wc  learned?     We  have  learned  that 
in  a  pleasing  decorative  arrangement 

I,  The  principal  ft3Li» of  the  entire  mBt>5  should  be  pAr^Ikl  with  the 
principal  fliia  of  the  encloHing  form  ; 

it  That  all  the  attractions  should  balance  about  a  point  on  the  ver- 
tical ajtis  of  the  eticlobing  form  and  nbove  its  center; 

3,  That  all  the  areas  and  lengths  of  line  wUhin  the  endorsing  form 

should  form  grruluiited  teHet. 

4,  That  the  '^counecLions  ^n6  pladngs"  of  all  iht-  linefi  and  areas 

tnust  be  such  that  unitjf  of  effect  h  the  result. 

The  whole  matter  may  be  stated  concisely,  thus: 
A  good  decorative  arrangement  like  any  other  work  of  art 


is  one  which  does  not  tempt  the  mind  to  analysis,  but 
holds  and  entertains*  and  satisfies  the  mind  with  the 
happy  interdependence  of  all  its  parts* 

Returning  now  to  our  figures  1,  3  and  3,  do  we  feel 
that  they  have  Unity  ?  That  their  measures  in  line, 
space  and  mass  are  varied  in  an  orderly  way?  That  all 
the  attractions  balance  on  the  vertical  axis  and  above  the 
center?  That  the  long  axes  of  the  masses  are  parallel 
with  the  long  axes  of  the  enclosing  forms  ?  If  so  they 
arc  not  too  bad,  though  we  may  wish  them  better.  Our 
poor  catbrier  is  not  very  graceful  anyhow;  but  wc  must 
do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have. 
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Continuing  our  experiments  with  the 
adjustable  franne,  let  us  see  what  we  can 
find  to  Bll  vertical  oblongs  agreeably. 
Figures  4,  5  and  6»  are  three  typical 
results.  Figure  4  is  a  terminal  spray.  In 
5  two  bunches  of  berrica  make  practically 
one  mass.  In  6  several  masses  balance 
one  another.  Figures  7,  8  and  9  show 
similar  arrangements  within  squares.  Of 
course  several  of  these  might  be  greatly 
improved  by  taking  liberties  with  the 
original  drawing.  In  6,  for  example*  the 
first  twig  touching  the  right  margin  line 
and  both  those  touching  the  left  are  too 
nearly  horizontal.  The  upper  one  at  the 
right  and  the  lower  at  the  left  should  slant 
downward  for  the  sake  of  variety.  The 
same  twig,  making  almost  a  right  angle 
with  its  stem,  appears  in  7  (I  am  afraid 
I  have  varied  it  a  little  from  the  original, 
but  not  enough),  forming  an  obtrusive  line. 
In  8  there  ought  to  have  been  a  berry 
or  two  on  the  other  side  of  the  main 
stem.  In  actual  schoolroom  practice  such 
defects  would  be  noted  and  remedied. 
Here  I  held  closely  to  the  original  to  see 
just  what  could  be  gotten  out  of  it.  And 
having  done  that  I  discovered  that  by 
making  the  slightest  possible  variation  in 
the  thickness  of  stems,  to  reverse  the 
apparent  growth^  many  other  good  arrange- 
ments  could   be   squeezed   from   this   same  unpromising 
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subject,  of  which  lo  and  ii  are  exani- 
plcs.  In  these  the  main  stems  make 
sharp  diagonals  with  the  lines  of  the 
enclosing  form  ;  but  the  branches  furnish 
strongly  opposing  lines  and  the  berry 
masses  completely  restore  the  balance. 
The  principles  of  decorative  com- 
12  position  remain  the  same  if  the  relative 

areas  of  dark  and  light  arc  reversed  so 
that  dark  becomes  the  dominant  note. 
Figures  12,  13  and  14  illustrate  such 
arrangements  and  suggest  that  the  possi- 
bilities of  my  poor  catbrier  are  not 
exhausted.  They  show  also  certain 
variations  in  handling.  In  is  a  second, 
ary  enclosing  form  echoes  the  lighter 
lines    within.     In   13    the    white    spaces  *^ 

have  been  outlined.  In  14  the  spray 
appears  on  a  ground  of  gray,  outlined 
|llll|iJSH'4^  with  white.  While  a  poor  arrangement 
wSnK^iSm  can  not  be  disguised  by  clever  handling, 
a  good  arrangement  may  often  be  made 
more  attractive  by  it,  '*  Fine  feathers 
do  not  make  fine  birds;"  but  iinc  birds 
seldom  appear  in  anything  but  fine 
feathers.     Beauty  is  ever  welcome. 

Japanese  art  is  responsible  for 
decorative  arrangement  in  American 
schools;  but  a  Japanese  print  (figure 
15)  would  never  yield  the  varied  and 
instructive  results  educed  from  this 
homely    native    catbrier*       From    it    I 
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learn  again  the  possibilities  of  the  commonplace.  Do  you 
recall  that  wise  word  of  Van  Dyke's  ?  "  To  be  content 
with  such  things  as  I  have»  but  not  content  until  I  have 
made  the  most  of  them." 

HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 
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ANNOTATED   OUTLINES 

NOVEMBER 
CONSTRUCTIVE  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN 


DURING  September  and  October  nature  furnished 
the  basis  for  the  outlines,  and  was  a  chief  factor  in 
correlation.  The  pupils  drew  plants,  flower  and  fruit 
spraySf  vegetables  and  trees,  and  studied  their  colors  as 
well  as  their  forms.  This  kind  of  work  is,  in  some 
respects,  the  least  exacting*  The  objects  of  study  are 
interesting,  and  their  forms  and  colors  present  such 
variety  that  further  variations,  such  as  appear  in  pupils' 
drawings^  are  not  obtrusive.  The  results  are  therefore 
obtained  with  comparative  ease^  are  not  amenable  to 
Rxed  standards  of  criticism,  and  are  accepted  by  pupils, 
teachers,  and  everybody  else  as  rather  creditable  to  all 
concerned. 

During  November  and  December  the  basis  for  the 
outlines  will  be  handicraft,  and  the  closely  correlated 
topics  will  be  history,  literature,  and  mathematics.  The 
pupils  ^vill  study  manufactured  objects  and  learn  how 
they  are  produced.  Work  in  this  realm  is  more  exact- 
ing. It  is  subject  to  mechanical  tests.  It  requires  greater 
precision  and  therefore  more  persistent  drill.  There 
are  more  steps  to  be  taken  before  the  desired  end  can  be 
reached  ;  hence,  thoughtful  preparation,  patient  practice, 
and  a  sustained  interest  are  required. 

Ample  incentives  to  this  more  exacting  work  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  festivals. 
November  and  December  are  the  very  hay-day  of  the 
teachers'  year.  The  sun  of  altruism  is  shining  at  its 
brightest.     To  make    something    useful    and  beautiful  for 
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somebody  else,  may  become  the  ruling  passion  in  the 
life  of  all  boys  and  girls  at  this  season.  So  possessed, 
they  will  go  cheerfully  through  no  end  of  necessary 
drudgery.    The  wise  teacher  proceeds  to  make  hay. 

The  work  for  both  months  should  be  clearly  in  mind 
that  preparatory  exercises  this  month  may  count  next 
month. 


PRIMARY 

FIRST  YEAR.  Make  a  Thanksgiving  souvenir,  in 
colors,  containing  the  word  THANKSGIVING  and  the 
date,  1905. 

Show  the  children  a  completed  souvenir,  such  as  that  suggested  at  A, 
and  explain  how  it  Is  to  be  made.  It  must  be  beautiful.  All  the  drawing 
leMons  for  the  month  will  be  upon  those  things  which  will  help  to  make 
the  souvenir  the  verj  best  possible.  Examples  will  be  given  in  the  November 
number. 
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Practise  drawing  straight  and  curved  lines  and  the 
circle.      Learn  the  terms^  center,  above,  below,  left^  right* 

Begin  with  the  stra[g:ht  line. 
Hiive  a  ruler  or  other  Ktr^ight 
stick  to  show.  Ask  for  volunreers. 
to  draw  fretehandt  on  the  black' 
boflrd>  a  line  as  straight.  Test  tUt 
line  by  the  elraight-ed^e^  Arouse 
emulation  and  enihusiaam.  Prac- 
li&e  later  on  paper^ 

Curved  Unea  arc  hard  to  test 
unless  thcj  form  A  whule  circle. 
Show  Eome  Lar^e  circle.     Illustrate 

how  to  draw  a  circle  On  the  boit^rd  :  move  the  chiAlk  around  lighttjr  several 

times  and  then  when  the  ahape  i«  about  rights  bring  It  out  dearljr  bj  a  good 

strong  line. 

Practise  the  letters  A  G  H  I  K  N  S  T  V,  and  the  figures  0  1  5  9^  all  made 

up  of  straight  aitd  curved  lines.     Make  the  souvenir^ 

ABCDEFGHIJKLM 
NOPQRSTUVWXY 
1234567890 

SECOND  YEAR.  Make  a  Thanksgiving  souvenir, 
in  colors,  containing  the  word  THANKSGIVING  and  the 
dates,  1621  and  1905. 

Show  a  completed  souvenir,  such  as  that  suggested  at  B.  and  eicplain 
how  it  IS  to  be  made.  1!»scuss  the  elements  which  will  require  practice. 
The  souvenir  must  be  aa  beautiful  &b  possible. 
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Practise  drawing  the  square  and  oblong,  giving  special 
attention  to  horizontal  and  vertical  lines.  Learn  the 
terms. 

Have  a  plumb-bob  (a  string  with  a  weight  of  some  sort  on  the  lower 
end).  If  possible  borrow  a  carpenter's  level.  Use  these,  and  teach  the 
children  to  use  them  to  test  vertical  and  horizontal  edges  and  lines  in  the 
room.    Arouse  enthusiasm  for  vertical  and  horizontal.    Practise  the  lines 


The  PUfrim  Is  taken  from  Bacon's  Historic  Pilgrimagea  In  New  England. 
on  blackboard  and  paper.    Combine  them  to  make  '* perfect"  squares  and 
oblongs. 

Practise  the  letters  A  G  H  I  K  N  S  T  V.  and  the  figures  I  2  5  6  9  0,  until 
each  can  be  well  made,  vertical  lines  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  horizontal. 
Make  the  souvenir. 

THIRD   YEAR.     Make  a   Thanksgiving  souvenir,  in 
colors,  with  appropriate  lettering, 
xos 
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ABCDEF 

GHIJKL 
MNOPQ 

RSIUV 

WXY/ 
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Show  K  completed  souvenir,  such  as  Chut  suggested  at  Ci  and  explaut 
how  It  it  to  b«  made.  Discuss  Ihe  elementfl  which  will  require  practice. 
The  SQUvenli'  (iiust  be  ver/  well  done. 

Practise  drawing  the  square  and  oblong  in  all  posi- 
tions, giving  special  attention  to  oblique  lines  and  right 
angles.     Learn  the  terms. 

Borrow  a  carpetiter'»  bevel  and  <quare,  If  poBBible,  and  show  how  thcj 
«re  us«d  to  test  angles.  Arouse  enihufilaam  for  making  "an  angle  equal  to 
a  given  angle,"  hy  means  of  the  eye.  Test 
the  rcsull^i.  Draw  a.  straight  oblique  line 
on  the  blackboard,  asflume  it  to  be  one  &tde 
o(  &  ftqimre  or  oblotig,  and  complete  the 
figure.  Test  the  angles^  and  noeasure  the 
linei, 

PructtKe  auch  l<*tt«rs  ntid  figures  aa  may 
be  required.     See  alphabet*  p.  1U4. 

Make  the  souvenir.  Have  each  pupil 
get  out  his  own  Rtock^  to  measure.  That  is. 
upon  a.  »^heet  of  paper,  measure  and  rule  the 
necefi«arj'  lines*  and  then  cut  the  sheet  into 
pieces  oi  the  required  shape  and  atze.  Plan 
the  lettering,  etc.^  color  properlj,  and  finish 
In  attractive  form. 


INTERMEDIATE 


THE  TflANKSGJVlNG 

OFMYLESST/VNDISH 

1621 


■RICHABtl  B^UJWN 

E 


FOURTH  YEAR,  Select  one  or  two  simple  things, 
involving  but  t>vo  dimensions,  as  the  subjects  for  study 
and  the  objects  to  be  made  before  Christmas. 

The  selection  must  be  made  by  the  teacher  and  the  children  in  coniulta- 

lion,  and   En  view  of  the  other  school  work,   and  available  materials,     A 

Thanksgiving  booklet,  a  ChriNtinriJi  card,  an  envelope  for  the  report  card  or 

flchool  work  of  some  sort^  a  simple  doilv,  n  penwiper,  a  whi^l-i-gi^,^  a  pocket 

)in-shield,  a  string  reel,  a  ttilk  ^vinder^  a    tag,  and  a  simple  calendar    are 

mg  the  good  things  to  study  and  mukc. 

For  the  sake  of  giving  concrete  illuetralion  of  the  method  of  procedure, 
a  Thanksgiving  booklet  (of  the  cover  of  which  Dwili  serve  as  a  suggestion) 
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will  be  the  hm^U  ot  the  November  work,  and  an  ornamental  penwiper  (to  be 
<hown  next  monlh)thc  hasis  for  the  work  in  December.  These  objects  will 
involve  certain  pretiniinBrv  studieK*  tL6  followfi  : 

Studsr  the  square  and  oblong.  Draw  them  freehand 
and  with  the  ruler.  Learn  to  bisect,  and  measure  to 
one-quarter  inch. 

Have  the  figures  cut  freehand,  a  side  at  lesst  four  inches  long-  Have 
them  folded  for  diametere  one  dav*  and  for  diagonals  another.  Have  them 
drawn  on  the  blackboard  freehand^  large  size^ 
with  their  diameters  in  one  color  and  their 
diagonaU  in  another. 

Practise    the    Roman     capital 
letters. 


THE  rOl-^NDlNe    UF 

PLYMOUTH 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Rule  light  lines  one-half  inch  ^ipart,  and 
wtlhin  the^e,  completely  filling  the  space, 
draw  the  letters  carcfuliv,  from  a  good  ex- 
amplCh  *ee  p^ge  *o6.  Print  the  name  of  the 
towHt  the  fichgoU  the  pupil's  namct  the  word 
TliAnksgiving,  etc- 

Malce  a  Thanksgiving  booklet. 

Th«  character  of  this  will  be  determined 
by  the  other  school  work  of  the  season.     It 
tmky  take  the  form  of  a  menu^  an  invitation, 
a  copy   of   a  harvest  poem  or  song.     What- 
ever it  Is,  let  It  have  a  cover  with  a  design  F 
consisting  of  lettering,  an  appropriate  device,  and  an  enclosing  form.     The 
Pilgrim,  in   the  ilLustralton.,  and  other  Thanksgiving  materinir  will  appear 
large  sUc  rcadj  for  tracing  in  the  November  number. 

FIFTH  YEAR,  Select  one  or  two  simple  things, 
involving  but  two  dimensions,  as  the  subjects  for  study 
and  the  objects  to  be  made  before  Christmas. 

Other  «ctiool  work,  available  material  and  the  ability  of  the  elafts  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  -select  wisely.  The  following  things  are  appropriate  to 
the   grade:  Thanksgiving   booklet,   ChrUtmas   cord   or   booklet,   calendar. 
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checker   board,  school  bag  with  cross  stitch   ornament,  doilies  of  various 
kinds,  pocket  card  case,  table  mat,  cardboard  picture  frame,  etc. 

A  Thanksgiving  booklet  (£  is  given  as  a  suggestion  for  the  cover),  and  a 
pocket  book  for  tickets,  etc.  (to  be  illustrated  next  month),  will  form  the 
basis  for  the  work  here  outlined.  These  involve  certain  preliminary  studies, 
as  follows : 

Study  the  circle  and  its  parts.  Draw  freehand  and 
with  compasses  and  ruler.  Learn  the  terms.  Measure 
to  one-eighth  inch. 


MAL!^  <(; 


Gtd'> 


Mave  circles  cut  freehand.  Distribute  the  compasses  and  teach  how  to 
hold  them  in  drawing  circles.  Have  circles  drawn  and  cut  out.  Fold  and 
teach  semicircle,  quadrant,  circumference,  diameter,  radius,  arc.  Have  the 
terms  written  in  appropriate  places  on  the  paper  circles.  Draw  other  circles 
to  measures  involving  ^". 

Practise  freehand  lettering. 

Rule  light  horizontal  lines  to  locate  the  line  of  lettering,  the  height  of 
the  **  lower  case"  letters  or  "  small'Metters  as  they  are  commonly  called,  and 
the  height  of  the  "  upper  case  "  or  capital  letters.  Copy  the  letters  carefully 
from  some  goo<l  freehand  alphabet.  See  page  io6.  Practise  printing  words 
likely  to  be  used  in  the  booklet  or  upon  sheets  of  school  work.  Try  to  have 
each  group  of  letters  forming  a  word  so  related  to  other  groups  that  each 
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word   appL'arB   as  a  wholc^  within  which  the   indtviduul  letters  ar^  evenly 
spaced.     The  eye  must  be  the  guidt^  in.  good  spacing. 

Make  a  Thanksgiving  booklets 

The  character  will  he  determined  by  the  other  school  work  of  the  eeason. 
It  miy  well  be  historicivl.  "^The  First  ThankBgivi»K,"  perhiips.  Whatever 
tt  be,  the  cover  should  contain,  besidcB  the  kllcrin^,  a  device  or  ornament 


■ 


ILLTRY 

has  done 
wonders 


H 


within  a  circle.     Several  examples  wiJt  be  ^Iven  In  the  November  number. 
Enclosing  lines  maj  be  added  i/  dusired. 

SIXTH  YEAR,  Select  one  or  two  simple  things, 
lovolving  but  two  dimensions,  as  the  subjects  for  study 
and  the  objects  to  be  made  before  Christmas. 

xti 
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The  lelection  wiU  be  detemiincti  hy  U">i:al  conditions.  It  might  well  be 
made  from  some  such  list  as  this:  Thanks^lWng^  booklet,  ChriJitmas  card  or 
bookkt.  picture  frame  in  card  or  wood,  paper  knife,  calendar,  table  mat  of 
raffia  or  other  malerUl,  bread  board,  work  apron,  pencil  sharpener,  wooden 
bracket,  etc. 

A  Thanksgiving  booklet  (F  is  a  rough  fikeich  of  the  cover)^  and  a.  table 
mat  of  wood  or  leather  (to  be  shown  next  month),  have  been  selected  for 
this  outline.     These  involve  the  following  preliminary  studies  : 

Draw  to  scale,  half-si^e,  quarter-size,  or  some  frac- 
tion of  an  inch  to  the  foot»  several  common  f^at  objects. 

Begin  with  the  shtet  of  paper  on  which  the  pupif  works.  Make  ii  drnw- 
Ing  of  it  on  Ugelf  ;  scaler  haU-!iize.  Make  another;  acale^  quarter-size.  NEake 
a  drawing  of  a  door  with  its  panels  (omitting  the  mouldfnga),  using  atij- 
scatc  that  will  bring  the  drawing  down  to  the  size  suitable  for  the  paper. 
The  principle  is  ea&ltj  understood!  r  //a/f-sftt  meane  that  for  erery  inch  of 
the  object  a  half-inch  must  be  tlrawn  on  the  paper;  ^Htirler-fiise^  that  what- 
ever measurets  inches  on  the  object  (to  slate  it  another  way)  must  measure  a 
corresponding  number  of  quarter-inches  on  the  drawing.  This  scale  is 
frometimc'^  written  3  inches  to  the  foot^  01  3  in.  —  \  ft.,  orj"—  i'.  One  good 
wajr  of  teaching  i.-^  to  hare  the  pupil^^  make  a  scale,  Draw  a  line  three  inches 
long.  By  ui^e  of  the  ruler  divide  it  In  the  middle  and  mark  the  point,  6. 
Divide  each  half  in  the  middle;  mark  the  left  point  3  and  the  right  one  9^ 
Now  subdivide  each  quarter  of  the  Line  into  quarter^^inchcs;  tiie  points  of 
division  may  now  be  numbered  to  complete  the  «ifries  frorn  I  to  ti.  Mark 
the  right  end  of  the  line  li.  This  now  constitutee  a  scale  twelve  *'  inches'* 
long>  It  will  be  seen  that  if  a  real  inch  is  here  a  quarter  of  an  Inch,  a  real 
half  will  here  be  i",  and  a  real  quarter,  ^".  These  subdivisions  might  be 
made  in  the  first  "inch "on  the  scale.  Measure  the  abject  with  the  ruler; 
measure  the  dran'titg-  with  the  scale.  Other  common  scales  are  inch  and  a 
half  to  the  foot  (il"'  —  t'),  and  quarter-Inch  to  the  foot,  written  ^  in*  =  1  ft., 
or  1^  =  I''.  Thes?  ticales  are  best  for  school  work  because  an  ordinary  ruler 
may  be  used  both  for  tneasure  and  for  scale  without  trouble.  G  shows  a 
acale  made  by  a  &th  grade  pupil  in  Newton. 

Practise  freehand  lettering. 

The  Roman  alphabet  is  recommened  although  any  good  modification  oi 
tj  be  used.  ^ 

Make  ^  t^Qoklct  appropriate  to  Thanksgiving. 
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This  booklet  Ahoutd  ileal  with  the  founding  of  Ptrmouth,  and  should  be 
illuitrjtted  with  a  map,  a  picture  of  the  Ma/rtowcr,  a  plan  of  the^fir^l  house 
ercfctt'd,  the  meeting  houRC,  sketches  of  Pilgrim  coMumea,  furniture,  titenAilsi 
weapons*  etc.^  acuording  lo  available  material  and  the  ability  of  the  children. 
llcl[>ful  tltustrations  for  this  will  appear  in  the  November  nuixiber- 

GRAMMAR 

SEVENTH  YEAR.     Select  two  or  three  useful  and 
beautiful  objects  to  be  completed  before  Christmas. 

Selections  might  be  made  from 
the  following  Iht  of  things  usually 
pnMible  lo  this  grade:  Picture 
frame  oi  wood^  cornucopia,  nrna- 
mcnt:il  box  for  cflnt)_y»  cover  for  n 
bound  book,  whi»k-broom  holder, 
perpeiual  calendar  of  cardboard^  or 
of  movable  cards  in  a  box,  bird 
houK-.  tooth  pick  holder  of  cnrd  or 
wood,  top,  buK  for  school  kit, 
decoratiTC  motto*  tovs.  etc.  An 
ornamental  motto.  li,*  a  cand/ 
brjx,  and  A  whlbk-broom  holder 
have  beei^  chosen  for  this  outline. 
Thc^  require  preparatory  work  as 
follow*: 

Learn  the  use  of  the 
drawing  board.  T-square, 
and  trjangles,  and  draw 
two  views  of  simple 
solids. 

The  MiUon  Bradlev  Mechanical  Drawing  Kit  is  the  ideal  thing  for  use 
Id  schools.  If  it  cannot  be  had,  the  le;sson,s  will  have  to  be  modified  and  the 
work  done  with  niler  and  compasses.  Teach  the  simple  ruie&  of  handling 
the  tools.     Ilcud  of  T-square  alway*  at  the  left  and  flat  against  the  edge. 

*Pcrhap«  p  liiople  sifn  or  Ul>e1  vrill  bv  difficult  eaoufh.  such  is  those  reproduced  an 
lhl»  p>c<r  fr*™  the  rtrork  of  &evcn.th  grEde  pupU»,  MewtoQ. 
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Vertical  lines  drawn  by  means  of  triangle.    Make  sheets  of  drawings  similar 
to  that  shown  at  p.  ii3. 

Practise  the  Roman  alphabet. 

Rule  light  horizontal  lines  the  proper  distance  apart^  as  suggested  by 
the  example  to  be  copied,  and  draw  the  letters  freehand,  being  especially 
careful  to  make  vertical  lines  vertical.  Practise  words  which  wilt  be  needed 
in  making  the  booklet.  A  diagram  of  heights  similar  to  that  given  at  I  will 
help  to  fix  in  mind  these  simple  facts :  That  Roman  lettering  looks  well 
when  the  small  letters  are  more  than  half  as  high  as  the  capitals,  and  when 
the  ascenders  are  longer  than  the  descenders,  and  when  the  space  between 
two  lines  of  lettering  is  greater  than  that  occupied  by  the  body  of  a  line  of 
lettering. 

Make  an  ornamental  n>otto  in  black. 


MERRY  heart  goes  all  the  day. 
Your  sad  one  tires  in  a  mile. 

Shakctpawt 


The  motto  may  be  chosen  by  the  class.  That  given  as  an  illustration 
need  not  necessarily  be  taken.  The  result  should  be  a  well  proportioned 
card,  with  proper  margins,  and  handsome  legible  lettering. 

EIGHTH  YEAR,  Select  two  or  three  useful  and 
beautiful  objects  to  be  completed  before  Christmas. 

The  following  is  a  suggestive  list :  Ornamental  motto,  illustrated  booklet, 
picture  frame  with  easel  back,  candle  and  lamp  shades,  table  book  racks  of 
various  kinds,  cardboard  bookcase  (for  individual  book),  lamp  screen,  toy 
cart,  sled,  and  furniture,  perpetual  calendar  of  wood,  (with  rolls),  knife 
tray,  match  safe  for  wall,  bracket  for  clock,  flower  pot  rest,  and  bill  file. 

An  ornamental  motto  (  **A  Merry  heart "),  a  cardboard  case  for  a  book, 
and  a  table  book  rack  have  been  selected  for  this  outline.  They  require  the 
following  preparatory  work : 
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Attain    skill   in   the   use   of  the   mechanical   drawing 
kit,  and  work  out  the  fundaraental  geometric  problems. 

The  problems  »>hould  be  solved  hy  the  pupils  (the  teaclicrr  ^^uiding  them 
hy  sktlful  questions')  by  (studying  the  constrtietioTi  of  ihe  hexagon  in  a  circle. 
Thev  are:  Tt»  hisect  a  given  tine;  Tn  eiect  a  pi-TpendicuIar  at  thu*  end  of  a 
line;  To  construct  an  equilaterrtl  triAngle  on  a  given  bnse;  To  construct 
a  square  on  a  given  base;  To  bisect  an  angle;  To  trisect  a  righl  angle. 

Fidiahed  Bheetf^  sliouid  appear  tike  that  shown  at  page  \  fj. 


Strokes,* 

leFt  First .  Wien 
ngVit^  to  m^tcK  it, 


BODE^RSXJ 


Obli<|ae  slroKea  as  m  X  and  Y  may 

be  fhoaghl:  of  as  related  in  \Hc  simpTts 
possible  way  For  economy  of  mustul 
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Practise  the  Roman  alphabet, 

Tefich  something  of  the  theory  of  shading  in  the  letters  (see  J*),  and 
point  out  some  nf  the  retinemenis  of  form,— the  eriiargetuenl  of  the  cttrvl- 
Jinear  letter^T  And  their  closer  spacing,  the  characteristicG  of  coriphs,  etc. 

Make  an  ornamental  motto  in  two  colors  and  black. 

The  molto  may  be  selected  by  the  individual  pupil-  Plan  to  have  ihe 
motto  in  black  on  a  tinted  paper,  and  the  sheet  mounted  on  a  card  of  the  right 
color,  shape  and  size  to  produce  a  beautiful  whok-  The  ornamental  initial 
may  contain  the  key  color  of  the  schemie  in  rather  £uU  intensity  if  desired. 


*  Fram  ttai  Blackboard  In  Bunday  Scfaoal,  Bailey. 


W.  A,  Wilde  Company,  Edatoo. 
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Plan  the  whole  carefully.    Laj  it  out  accurately  with  instruments.    Draw 
it  with  the  utmost  precision. 

NINTH   YEAR.      Select    two   or   three   useful   and 
beautiful  objects  to  be  completed  before  Christmas. 

Selections  might  be  made  from  the  following  list,  but  any  other  objects 
within  the  range  of  possibilitj  may  be  selected  instead :  Ornamental  motto, 
illustrated  booklet  on  the  Madonnas,  lamp  or  candle  shade,  fire  screen,  lan- 
tern, some  simple  object  in  bent  iron,  a  box  for  stationery,  a  paper  rack  for 
the  wall,  a  glove  box,  work  box  or  basket,  book  shelf  or  tabouret. 


Id  November  this  will  be  published  as  •  Supplement,  full  size,  in  two  colors. 
For  this  outline  an  ornamental  motto  ('*  Duty"),  a  glove  box  and  a  box 
for  stationery  —  a  writing-kit  box,  have  been   chosen.    They  require  pre- 
paratory work  as  follows : 

Practice  making  some  good  freehand  alpha1}et. 

The  Roman  or  some  modification  of  it  is  recommended.  Study  to  deter- 
mine what  constitutes  "style"  in  lettering.  See  that  all  the  letters  must 
have  something  in  common,  —  thickness  of  stroke,  character  of  stroke 
(smooth  or  rough  edge),  shapes  of  ceriphs  (sharp  pointed,  blunt  pointed, 
cut  off  vertically  or  obliquely,  rounded  or  angular,  etc.). 
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Make  an  ornamental  motto  within  an  enclosing  form. 

If  possible  plan  to  have  the  motto  *''  framed  "  passe  fartout  under  glass. 
Decide  upon  the  color  of  the  tape  to  be  used  in  doing  this  and  work  out  a 
color  scheme  for  the  whole  in  which  the  color  of  the  tape  shall  keep  its 
proper  place.  Each  pupil  maj  select  his  own  motto  and  his  o\in  color 
scheme.  Interest  will  be  added  to  the  problem  by  making  the  color  scheme 
right  for  a  certain  room  at  home  where  the  motto  is  to  be  hung. 

Make  a  careful  study  of  some  common  object,  requir- 
ing the  drawing  of  a  section  to  make  clear  all  the  facts 
of  form. 

Take  a  flower  pot  and  saucer,  a  chair  with  a  hollowed  seat,  a  table  with 
a  drawer  in  it,  a  ioj  bureau, —  anything  at  hand  that  will  serve  to  correlate 
two  or  more  views  and  a  section. 

Have  freehand  sketches  of  the  views  made  first  with  the  dimensions 
added.  Be  sure  that  every  step  is  clear.  From  the  sketches  hare  the  work- 
ing drawing  made  to  a  convenient  scale. 

The  illustration  is  the  working  drawing  of  a  Blotter  Pad,  the  original  of 
which  was  made  bj  a  pupil  in  Fitchburg.*  The  knob  screws  In,  and  the  top 
has  a  carved  ornament  upon  it  (not  shown  in  the  drawing).  The  thread  for 
the  knob  was  cut  by  a  machine. 

S^^  Drawings  for  the  other  selected  objects  (Grades  7,  8  and  9)  with 
complete  directions  for  making  them  will  be  given  in  the  December  Out- 
line, next  month. 

*  The  making  of  this  will  be  explained  and  illustrated  in  tbe  November  number,  by 
Mr.  Messenger,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
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OUTLINES  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

By  WALTER  SARGENT, 

State  Supervltor  of  Drawing  for  Massachusetts. 

NOVEMBER 

CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  GEOMETRIC  DRAWING 

DIVISION  I.     First  four  years  in  school. 

A.  Geotnetric  elements. 

The  circle  is  the  geometric  figure  most  easily  appreciated  by  small  chil- 
dren. Interest  the  children  in  perfect  circles ;  for  examalet  by  drawing  before 
them  circles  of  different  sizes  with  colored  chalk  on  the  blackboard  by  means 
of  string  or  blackboard  compasses.  Have  the  older  children  of  this  division 
trace  circles  on  colored  paper,  by  drawing  around  a  cup,  dinner  pail,  bell, 
cardboard  circle  or  some  other  circular  pattern.  Have  all  the  pupils  in  the 
division  cut  these  circles  as  accurately  as  possible. 

The  colored  paper  need  not  be  expensive.  Butcher's  paper,  colored 
wrapping  paper,  etc.,  do  very  well.  The  circles  when  of  appropriate  size 
and  color  may  be  put  to  some  use,  for  example,  as  mats  under  vases  or  under 
flower  pots. 

Occasionally  the  sunlight  falls  through  narrow  slits  at  the  edges  of 
curtains  or  through  shutters,  and  forms  a  multitude  of  sun  circles.  Small 
children  are  always  interested  to  see  who  can  hold  a  sheet  of  paper  so  as  to 
catch  the  most  perfect  of  these. 

Show  the  children  how  to  draw  large  circles  and  half-circles  freehand  on 
the  blackboard  by  swinging  the  whole  arm  as  a  radius.  Draw  circles  and 
half  circles  on  paper. 

Practise  drawing  vertical  lines  on  the  blackboard,  to  be  tested  by  a  plumb 
line,  and  horizontal  lines  to  be  judged  by  the  eye.  Have  each  child  place 
his  pencil  on  a  sheet  of  paper  to  represent  a  vertical  line.  Draw  long  vertical 
lines  on  paper.  Follow  this  practice  by  sketches  on  paper  and  blackboard 
of  houses,  fences,  telegraph  poles,  etc.,  with  special  care  that  the  proper 
lines  are  vertical.     Teach  horizontal  lines  in  a  similar  manner. 

B.  Use  of  rule  and  scissors. 

Show  children  how  to  use  a  rule  to  draw  straight  lines.  Practice  draw- 
ing straight  lines  of  any  given  number  of  inches  from  2"  to  12"  with  a  rule. 
Practice  cutting  to  a  line  with  scissors. 
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C.    General  use  of  drawing. 

Have  children  make  illuttrations  of  history  stories  and  other  school 
work,  and  of  November  scenes  and  occupations.  It  is  all  important  that 
drawing  become  a  matter  of  course  and  be  contlnuallj  used  as  a  common 
means  of  expression  by  these  children  who  are  beginning. 

DIVISION  II.     Fifth  to  nineth  years  in  school. 

A.  Vertical,   horizontal   and   parallel  lines,   oblique 
and  angles. 

Have  children  draw  long  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  on  the  blackboard. 
Judge  these  first  by  the  eye  and  mark  them  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
class,  then  test  with  plumb  line  and  level.  Draw  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  on  paper.  Test  columns  of  figures  and  words,  written  work  and  mar- 
gins, for  proper  applications  of  vertical  and  horizontals. 

Draw  oblique  lines  about  12^'  or  15"  long,  in  various  directions  on  the 
blackboard.  Have  children  add  other  lines  to  make  exact  right  angles  of 
these  to  be  tested  by  placing  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the  angle.  Later  have  pupils 
complete  squares  on  similar  lines  by  adding  the  other  three  sides  freehand. 
All  testing  should  be  done  after  pupils  have  taken  their  seats. 

Have  children  draw  straight  and  curved  lines  freehand  and  add  other 
lines  which  shall  be  parallel  to  these.  Practice  this  on  blackboard  and  paper 
and  test  results. 

Practice  placing  pencils  or  splints  on  paper  to  show  slants  and  angles  of 
objects,  as  the  picture  cord,  hands  of  the  clock,  branching  of  a  twig,  gable 
of  a  house  seen  from  the  window,  etc.  Place  some  object  as  a  broom  or 
yanl-stick  at  different  angles  and  have  children  show  quickly  the  various 
slants  by  placing  splints  and  afterwards  by  drawing. 

B.  Instrumental  Drawing. 

Show  children  what  perfect  circles  may  be  drawn  with  compasses. 
Observe  which  children  handle  their  compasses  most  deftly,  and  let  the  others 
watch  to  see  how  they  do  it.  Show  the  class  how  to  use  a  foot  rule  quickly 
and  accurately.  Give  them  practice  in  drawing  squares  and  oblongs  accord- 
ing to  dictated  measurements.  Encourage  pride  in  accuracy.  Each  pupil 
should  be  able  to  take  measurements  of  simple  geometric  figures  from 
dictation  and  give  accurate  results.  For  example,  a  square  3X"  3t  3  V"»  *»" 
obk>ng'3>^"  X  S/^",  an  equilateral  triangle  4"  on  each  side,  a  folded  cover  tor 
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sheets  of  paper  6"  x  9",  the  cover  to  extend   X"  bejond  the  edges  of  the 
enclosed  sheets. 

Let  as  manj  of  the  problems  as  possibble  be  for  things  of  use,  as  folders 
for  papers  of  a  certain  size,  mounts  for  calendars,  Perry  pictures,  etc.,  and 
measurements  for  lettering.  Suggestions  for  other  applications  will  be  found 
in  the  graded  outlines. 

C.  Lettering. 

Select  from  the  graded  outlines  the  instructions  for  lettering  best  adapted 
to  the  pupils  of  jour  particular  school  and  follow  these.  Show  children 
title  pages  and  covers  of  books  and  magazines  and  interest  them  in  good 
printing. 

D.  General  use  of  Drawing. 

Continue  illustrations  of  school  work.  Sketch  appearance  of  countries 
studied  in  geography.  Illustrate  history  and  natural  work.  Print  titles. 
Make  common  use  of  the  geometrical  terms  involved  in  the  month's  work, 
e.  g.,  vertical,  horizontal,  oblique,  parallel,  right,  acute  and  obtuse  angle, 
the  parts  of  the  circle,  etc. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 

TIm  first  of  a  teriM  of  typical  counn 

Art  Courses  Offered  by  the  Brookline  High  School* 

THIRD  YEAR 

MalDly  Elective 

I.  Drawing. 

Cast  drawing  using  three,  five  or  seven  notes. 

Composition  in  neutral  values,  three,  five  or  seven  notes. 

Composition  in  color  values,  three  or  five  notes  —  reference  to  Japanese 
prints. 

Landscape  and  figure  composition. 

Decorative  illustration:    posters,  book  cover  designs. 

Drawing  from  reproductions  of  the  old  masters ;  Albertina  Collection. 

Drawing  from  object  and  cast  with  special  reference  to  college  require- 
ments. 

II.  Handicraft. 

Original  designs  applied  to  art  needle  work,  leather  and  metal. 
Making  of  passe  partout  frames — book  binding —  magazine  folios. 
Modeling  in  claj :  objects,  reliefs  and  heads. 

III.  Lecture  Course.t    Foreign  and  Domestic  Archi- 
tecture, t 

Required  of  glrto  in  the  Technical  Course. 

a  Domestic:  Primitive  shelters,  tent,  log  cabin,  etc.  Castle,  manor, 
town  house;  villa,  farm  and  country  house. 

6  Ecclesiastic:  Basilican  and  Romanesque  types;  Wren  churches,  the 
Protestant  meeting  house,  the  modern  American  church. 

c  Civic:  school,  town  hail,  library,  art  museum,  railway  station, 
bridges  and  parkways. 


"The  forepsrt  of  this  course  was  published  in  the  September  number. 

tTo  correlate  with  Koglish  and  American  History,  Civil  Government,  Domestic 
Science,  and  Physics. 

;  This  course  is  Intended  to  emphastze  the  fact  that  architecture,  as  a  prime  exprea- 
ffion  of  civilization,  has  a  development  that  parallels  man's  growth  In  thought  and 
achievement.  Special  attention  is  given  to  tracing  the  ancestry  of  building  through 
/m-a/ types;  principles  of  good  architecture  are  dwelt  upon  — 6tness,  consistency,  sin- 
cerity.   Illustrative  drawings  are  made  and  notebooks  are  kept. 
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d    Detailed  study  of  the  modern  country  house  and  city  house,  plans, 
exteriorSf  interiors*  furniture  and  decoration. 

IV.     Lecture  Course.    Greek  Architecture  and  Sculp- 
ture. 

Homeric  period:  Troy,  Tiryns,  Mykense. 
Temples:  ^gina,  Olympia;  Archaic  Sculpture. 
Olympic  Games :  Influence  on  Greek  Art. 
Akropolis  at  Athens :  Parthenon,  Erechtheion,  Nik6  Apteros. 
Parthenon  :  metopes,  frieze,  pediments. 
Sculpture :  development  from  archaic  to  perfect  period. 
Greek  Vase  Painting:  prehistoric,  archaic,  black-figured  and  red-figured 
ware. 

Suggested  drawings  :  Doric  and  Ionic  orders,  plan  of  Greek  temple,  front 

elevation  showing  pediment  decoration,  archaic  figure,  an  athlete,  a 

victory.     Greek  vase  decorations. 

FOURTH  YEAR 

Elective 

I.  Drawing. 

Drawing  from  cast,  object  and  life. 
Drawings  from  reproductions  of  the  old  masters. 
Landscape  and  figure  composition. 

Analysis  of  the  principles  of   line  and  color  composition  in  Japanese 
prints. 

Pen  and  ink  drawing. 

Methods  in  the  use  of  line  by  modern  draughtsmen. 
Rendering  of  architectural  details;   Roman,  Byzantine,   Renaissance, 
Gothic,  from  photograph  and  cast. 

II.  Handicraft. 

Original  designs  applied  to  various  materials. 

Stained  glass;  designed,  cut,  soldered. 

Monotypes;  etching  on  glass,  brass  and  copper;  enameling. 

Handicraft  of  previous  years  continued. 
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III.  Lecture  Course.*     Domestic  and  Foreign  Archi- 
tecture, t 

Ecclesiastic:  Cathedral  building;  Romanesque,  English  and  French 
Gothic. 

Municipal :  town  halls,  museums,  bridges,  parkwaj's. 
Private:  dwellings,  palaces. 

IV.  Lecture  Course,  t    A  history  of  painting. 

Italian  :  Giotto,  Botticelli,  Raphael,  Michael  an  gelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

French :  Darid  Delacroix,  The  Barbizon  Group,  Millet,  Corot. 

Dutch :  Van  Gjck,  Memling,  Rubens,  Rembrandt. 

Spanish  :  Velasquez,  Murillo.  * 

English :  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Pre-Raphaelite  School, 
Turner  and  Ruskin. 

Technical  processes  noted :  panel  painting,  fresco,  oil  painting,  engrav- 
ing, etching. 

*  To  correlate  with  Civil  Government. 

t  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  l^ecture  Course  III  in  Third  year.  Emphasis  is 
here  placed  upon  foreign  architecture  and  its  development. 

X  In  connection  with  the  above  course  practical  talks  are  fciven  on —the  picture 
from  the  artist's  standpoint — the  elements  of  beauty  in  pictorial  composition —the 
arrangement  of  pictures  in  museums — modern  exhibitions— tendencies!  in  American 
art  —  mural  paintinif. 


IRENE  WEIR 

Diractor  of  Art,  Brooklioe,  Ifaaaachuaetta 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 
FOR  NOVEMBER  WORK 

Alphabets,  published  by  the  Davis  Press.    Text  Books  on  Lettering  such 

as  Brown'8>  Strange's,  Day's,  etc. 
Booklets,  Making  of.    Pupil  as  Bookmaker,  Whittier.   Book,  Vol.  3,  p.  93. 

Preserving  School  Work,  Whitney,  Book,  Vol.  3,  p.  405. 
Drill  Exercises.     Straight  lines  and  curves.    New  Method  in  Education, 

Tadd. 
Drawing  to  Scale.    Mechanical  Drawing,  Edwards,  Book,  March  1903.   See 

also  Working  Drawing. 
Geometric   Figures.    Thompson's   Manual  Training   Handbook,  No.    i. 

See  also  Mechanical  Drawing. 
Geometric  Problems.  Thompson's  Mechanical  Manual.  Mechanical  Draw- 

ing,  Cross,  Chap.  II. 
Lettering.    The  Teaching  of  Lettering,   Perry,   Book,   Vol.  3,   p.   196. 

Teaching  Lettering,  Daniels,  Book,  Vol.  4,  p.  549.     How  to  Draw  Let- 
ters (block  letters).  Prang  Text  Books,  IV,  p.  74;  V,  p.  67;  VI,  p.  61. 
Mechanical  Drawing,  Edwards,  Book,  Dec.  1902.     Mechanical  Drawing, 

Cross,  Chap.  I.     Kit  and  Use,  Examples  of,  Supplement  to  Book,  March 

1904.     Measuring  and  Planning,  Prang  Text  Books,  IV,  p.  67. 
Objects  to  Make,     llaney,  Book,  Vol.  I,  p.  139;  Book,  Outline,  Nov.  1903 

and  Dec.  1903.     Introduction  to  Handicraft,  Soper,  Book,  Vol.  3,  p.  389. 

Supplement  to   Book,   Nov.    1904.     Outline,  Dec.  1904.     Problems  in 

Woodworking,  Murray.     New  York  Outlines,  Dr.  Haney, 
Sections.     See  Working  Drawing. 
Working  Drawing.     See  Drawing  to  Scale.     Also  Augsburg  Manual  III, 

Chap.  XI.     List  of  suitable  objects  to  draw,  Augsburg  Manual  III,  p. 

203.     Prang  Text  Books,  VI,  p.  61.     Mechanical  Drawing,  Cross,  Chap. 

HI.    Thompson's  Manual  Training  Handbook,  No.  2,  Section  VIII. 
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Psychology  of  Beauty,  By  Ethel  D.  Puffer. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1905.  aSo  pp*.  5x7  i-a. 
$1.25. 

Tht»  book,  of  especial  interest  to  sU  wha  Ihink  upon  whatsoerer  things 
ate  lovcljr,  records  a  ncTr  tnaight  into  the  problem  oi  the  be.iLitiful.  The  old 
specuUtive  theoriec  v^  ttfttedi  hy  the  resultG  0/  modern  mvesilgAtion  and 
experiment  in  the  realm  of  phvsiologicnl-pfiycholoyv*  and  a  new  ^'  more  or 
Icfli  consistent  and  complete  iL'Sthetii;  theory"  Is  pfeacnted  with  convincing 
ctearnefis.  The  presentation  might  not  seem  clear  to  one  accustomed  to 
light  reading  only,  for  it  is  scholarly.  The  Iwok  mca«ure*i  one's  power  to 
follow  close  analysis  and  logical  deduction,  and  presupposes  such  Intimate 
acquaintance  wiih  the  finest  thing-*  in  painting  and  sculpture,  that  half-tone 
plates  irom  them  are  unnecessary.  The  beauty  of  fine  art*  of  music*  of 
literature,  of  the  drama,  and  nt  idea«,  h  discufised  in  a  masterly  way, 
revealing  a  most  enviable  grasp  of  subject  matter,  knowledge  nf  "  author- 
ities "  and  range  of  appreciation.  "The  hunian  being  who  thrllla  to  the 
eiperiencc  ot  beauty  in  nature  and  art"  and  who  does  not  **  forever  rest 
with  that  experlcnf:e  unquestioned/'  but  aeeks  a  reanion  for  it,  will  read 
Mifs  Paper's  book  with  avidity  and  i^nish  it  with  gratitude^  Those  who 
leach  design  and  eomposition  will  see  their  old  problems  under  cleiirer  light 
after  tbej  have  mastered  this  Psychology  of  Beauty. 
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How  to  Know  Wild  Fruits,  By  Maude  Gridlcy  Peter* 
son.  The  Mactnillan  Company,  1905.  340  pp.,  5  x 
7  i-a,     " '  * 


80  illustrations.     $1.50. 


Who  bail  not  rejoiced  in  the  beauty  of  fall  fruits  a«  in  that  of  epring 
flowera  ?  Who  has  not  felt  the  disappointment  of  being  unable  to  discover 
the  identity  of  some  brilliant  treasurer  ot  the  kingdom  of  plants  when  he 
hat  been  captured  and  brought  indoors  ?  Every  lover  of  Nature,  especiallj'  if 
be  luf  to  do  with  inquit;itive  children^  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Peterson  £or  this 
ioQg-needcd  handbook.  The  excellent  guide  to  familie^  and  species,  together 
with  the  fndicef»>  make  it  easy  even  for  a  novice  to  identify  a  specimen  after 
observing  the  character  of  growth  and  the  color.  The  text  is  readable,  and 
right  for  use  in  schools.  The  language  is  not  technical,  the  illustrations 
niustrMe*  and  the  book  Is  well  made.  It  is  a  good  reference  book  to  have 
at  hand  every  fall. 
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Mechanical  Drawing.  By  C.  L.  Adams.  Geo.  H.  Ellis 
Co.,  Boston,  1905.  204  pp.,  8  1-2  x  xi.  160  illustra- 
tions in  the  text  and  23  plates. 

Mr.  AdamSt  associate  professor  of  drawing  and  descriptive  geometry  in 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  has  produced  a  standard  reference 
bookf  dealing  with  every  phase  of  the  subject,  from  the  selection  of  a  set  of 
instruments  to  the  making  of  Patent  Office  drawings.  No  detail  of  informa- 
tion as  to  the  care  and  use  of  instruments,  the  conventions  of  mechanical 
drawing,  lettering,  dimensioning,  tinting,  blue-printing,  and  reproducing 
by  other  means,  is  omitted.  Moreover,  every  point  is  amply  illustrated. 
Seventy-four  problems  in  geometry,  and  such  topics  as  mechanical  object 
drawing,  isometric  drawing  and  the  making  of  wash  drawings  are  explained 
and  presented  with  a  precision  and  completeness  which  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  book  is  admirably  printed  and  serviceably  bound  in  boards  and 
cloth.    There  is  no  better  book  on  the  subject. 

Cam  Construction.  By  George  Jepson.  D.  Van  Nos- 
trand  Co.,  1905.  60  pp.,  6  x  9,  37  illustrations,  many 
of  them  large  plates  in  two  colors.     $1.50. 

The  well-spaced,  simple  but  richly  colored  cover,  the  exquisitely  drawn 
illustrations  in  red  and  black,  and  the  clean,  open  Roman  type  printed  on 
good  cream  tinted  paper,  make  this  the  prettiest  book  yet  published  on  the 
prosaic  subject  of  mechanical  drawing.  In  this  case  the  fine  feathers  belong 
to  a  fine  bird,  for  the  subject  of  Cams  is  treated  exhaustively,  with  a  direct 
simplicity  of  style  and  an  orderliness  of  presentation  wholly  commendable. 
The  volume  throughout  is  characteristic  of  its  author,  the  competent, 
gentlemanly  and  genuine  man  who  has  won  the  friendship  of  so  many 
classes  at  the  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School.  The  book  is  invaluable 
to  all  students  in  advanced  mechanical  drawing,  and  a  model  for  those 
teachers  who  propose  to  publish  something  in  that  line. 

Problems  in  Woodworking.  By  M.  W.  Murray.  The 
Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  1905.  50  plates,  6x9, 
detachably  bound.    50  cts. 

After  the  ill  arranged  drawings  of  clumsy  and  useless  wooden  models 
too  often  presented  for  manual  training  students  to  study,  these  simple  and 
wholesome  plates  are  as  refreshing  as  a  drink  of  spring  water.      If  one  is 
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inclined  to  call  an  occasional  model  rather  harsh  in  line,  such  as  the  Shelf» 
plate  12,  or  the  Whisk  Broom  Holder,  plate  13,  he  discovers  upon  reading 
the  Notes,  that  the  fough  model  only  is  presented,  that  students  may  have 
the  pleasure  and  profit  of  perfecting  the  design  for  themselves  each 
according  to  his  own  ideas.  All  the  models  are  useful  and  well  proportioned, 
and  their  construction  is  workmanlike.  The  plates  are  well  printed  on 
substantial  gray  paper  suitable  for  classroom  use,  and  bound  by  means  of 
brass  fasteners  within  neat  paper  covers.  Mr.  Murray  is  a  successful 
teacher  in  the  8chooIs  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

THE   SEPTEMBER   MAGAZINES 


Prom  the  point  of  view  of 
theteacher  of  Manual  Arts 


Booklovers 


The  great  Sioux  Festival  contains  good  photographs  of  Indian  life,  by 
Rex  E.  Beach.  The  first  architect  in  America,  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe, 
contains  reproductions  of  his  sketches  for  buildings  in  Washington.  There 
are  two  drawings  by  Peixetto  which  illustrate  admirably  the  elimination  of 
detail  in  rendering  buildings,  pp.  265,  267. 

Century 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  National  Capitol  might  be  considered  as 
almost  supplementary  to  the  article  on  Latrobe  in  the  Booklovers,  and  Jules 
Crow's  of  the  new  Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church,  page  619,  illustrates 
very  effectively  the  same  principle  of  simplification  of  architectural  detail  as 
the  drawing  by  Peixetto.  The  frontispiece  is  a  stunning  piece  of  color  (if 
an  artist's  phrase  may  be  used)  by  John  W.  Alexander.  It  is  a  perfect 
illustration  of  a  complex  harmony  with  green  as  the  dominant  note.  The 
Historic  Palaces  of  Paris  contains  three  drawings,  each  characteristic  of  the 
artist ;  a  pen  drawing  by  Harry  Kenn ;  a  drawing  in  three  values  by  Gutfrin  ; 
and  a  black  and  white  by  Castaigne.  Probably  the  article  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  craftsman  is  the  Viking  Ship  found  at  Oseberg.  with  five 
admirable  drawings  from  photographs  by  Harry  Fenn.  A  careful  study  of 
Frost's  drawing,  p.  734,  in  view  of  the  poem.  Holding  Off  the  Calf,  will 
convince  one  for  the  hundredth  time  that  when  it  comes  to  doing  that  sort 
of  thing  Frost  is  without  a  rival.  Perhaps  the  strongest  single  illustration 
in  the  book  is  that  by  Sterner,  p.  745.  Study  the  values.  The  artist  who 
tell<  the  most  with  the  fewest  lines  in  this  number  is  May  Wilson  Preston 
In  Mrs.  M'Groarty's  Inheritance. 
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Chautauquan 

The  Spirit  of  the  Orient  contains  several  illustrations  worth  preserving. 
The  Great  Buddha,  The  Rock  and  Castle,  p.  12,  The  Taj  Mehal,  p.  14,  and 
the  two  views  of  the  Himalajas,  pp.  26  and  37.  These  last  help  to  explain 
some  of  the  effects  to  be  seen  in  Japanese  prints.  Professor  Harold  N. 
Fowler  describes  Spoleto  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  three  illustrations. 
The  birdseje  view  of  the  Coloseum,  p.  72*  supplements  admirably  the 
ordinary  photograph  of  it. 

Country  Life 

The  home  of  Daniel  Webster  at  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  is  the  XVI 
in  the  series  of  Country  Homes  of  Famous  Americans.  Some  of  the  rarest 
photographs  ever  published  are  by  Stephen  N.  Leek.  The  frontispiece  is  a 
photographic  wonder.  The  illustrations  furnish  all  the  "reindeer'*  we 
shall  need  for  our  Christmas  drawings.  There  is  a  fine  landscape  for 
rendering  in  values,  p.  517,  and  another  on  p.  530.  The  Bee  in  the  Lady's- 
slipper  has  illustrations  which  show  with  remarkable  clearness  the  fore* 
shortening  and  lighting  of  plant  forms. 

Craftsman 

Arnold  Boecklin  and  his  work  is  treated  by  Amelia  \'on  Ende,  four 
illustrations.  The  Hildesheim  Silver  Treasure  contains  half-tones  of 
twenty-four  beautiful  antique  objects.  Prehistoric  and  Pueblo  Community 
Dwellings  are  described  and  illustrated  by  George  Wharton  James.  Frank 
Ira  White  writes  of  the  Civic  Art  in  Portland,  Oregon.  There  is  a  brief  but 
well  illustrated  article  on  Miss  Marie  Tuthill's  artistic  scissor  work. 

Delineator 

The  best  piece  of  color  this  magazine  presents  is  on  the  cover.  The 
girls  inside  the  Delineator  this  month  are  ghostly  compared  with  the  one 
outside.  The  Paradise  of  Poets  contains  pictures  reminiscent  of  Southey, 
Shelley  and  Wordsworth.  The  Collector's  Manual  deals  with  English 
pottery  and  porcelain.  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee  is  the  famous  hymn.  Buirs 
drawings  furnish  us  with  a  good  tiger,  porcupine,  elephant,  bear  and  jaguar. 
A  sensible  suggestion  on  the  use  of  leather  in  dress  is  to  be  found  on  p.  389, 

Harper's 

Compare  Pjfle's  frontispiece  with  his  other  color-plate  p.  492.  The 
second  is  the  better  harmony  of  color,  for  it  is  completely  saturated  with  the 
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dominant  hue.  In  the  frontUpiece  the  green-yellow  light  on  the  floor  and 
the  dark  robe  are  out  of  tjmpathj  with  the  rest  of  the  hues.  The  photo- 
graphs by  Arthur  Hewitt  for  The  Seashore,  by  E.  S.  Martin,  are  more  suc- 
cessful as  compositions  than  as  pieces  of  process  work.  It's  a  pity  the 
platemakers  were  so  seldom  able  to  get  a  horizontal  horizon.  The  Plate  by 
Alice  Barber  Stephens,  p.  566,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book.  Rebecca 
Mary  would  hardly  be  herself  without  the  characteristic  drawings  of  Elizabeth 
Shippen  Green,  two  of  which  appear  in  Article  7.  My  Antarctic  Explo- 
rations by  Dr.  Charcot,  furnish  illustrations  of  winter  efiects.  Among  the 
etchings  by  Charles  Henry  White,  one  of  the  best  is  that  on  p.  621,  where 
he  has  suggested  with  more  than  ordinary  success  something  of  the  enormous 
size  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge. 

McClure's 

The  most  attractive  illustrations  are  of  course  those  in  color  by  Fernand 
Lungren  for  William  Allen  White's  article  On  Bright  Angel  Trail.  Of  these 
the  best  are  the  Water  Knife,  the  River,  Moonlight,  and  In  the  Depths.  The 
others  are  not  so  convincing.  The  drawings  which  will  best  repay  careful 
study  are  those  by  A.  B.  Frost  for  Eugene  Wood's  Circus  Day.  Only  Frost 
would  think  of  drawing  a  rooster  in  so  surprised  an  attitude,  p.  527,  or  a 
trumpeter  so  completely  transformed  into  a  blast  as  that  on  p.  533.  The 
circus  gentleman  professor  is  perfectly  characterized  on  p.  539.  The  experi- 
ments in  color,  pp.  552>56o,  are  not  successful.  The  color  is  obtrusive. 
Nothing  in  the  book  is  better  as  a  study  in  character  than  the  Lanigan  by 
Jay  Hambridge  which  forms  the  frontispiece. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 

The  cover  contains  an  effective  drawing  of  The  Automobile  Girl  by 
Harrison  Fisher.  Peter  Newell  contributes  an  Alice  in  Wonderland  Bedquilt 
of  an  amusing  pattern.  Somebody  writes  well  on  Good  Taste  and  Bad 
Taste  in  Framing  Pictures,  with  eight  convincing  illustrations.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  see  at  last  **  fashion-plates"  which  are  not  ridiculous  in  drawing. 
Miss  Cochrane's  children  are  especially  charming.  Among  the  other 
illustrations  worth  the  student's  attention  are  the  little  outline  drawings  by 
F.  Vaux  Wilson,  p.  25,  and  those  by  Katharine  Richardson,  p.  24.  Notice 
BlendoD  Campbell's  Mother  and  Child  in  the  advertisement  opposite  p.  3. 
That  is  a  novel  and  pleasing  arrangement  of  that  hackneyed  subject  well 
composed  within  the  circle. 
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Masters  in  Art 

Claude  Lorrain  is  the  subject  this  month.  One  is  impressed  in  looking 
through  the  plates  with  Claude's  influence  upon  Turner,  and  with  Turner's 
indebtedness  to  Claude.  The  atmospheric  qualities  of  the  originals  have 
been  wonderfully  well  preserved  in  these  fine  half-tones.  One  feels  like 
renewing  his  thanks  to  the  Bates  and  Guild  Company  with  each  succeeding 
number  of  this  unique  magazine. 

Outing 

The  cover  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  decorative  coloring.  The  frontispiece 
by  J.  M.  Gleason  remindsone  of  a  shrewd  sentence  in  Miss  Puffer's  Psychol- 
ogy of  Beauty.  *'The  limbs  must  be  adjusted  or  surprised  in  some  pattern 
beyond  their  own.  The  ideas  are  the  occasion,  and  the  example  for  newout- 
lines."  Gleason  evidently  believes  this.  He  has  certainly  embodied  it  with 
an  almost  amusing  success.  The  Fallacies  of  Roughing  It  contains  several 
unusually  brilliant  camping  photographs  by  F.  L.  Mead.  For  an  effective 
composition  in  horizontal  lines,  see  the  dog-sleds  of  the  fur-traders,  p.  656. 
The  plate  on  p.  683  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  see  how  photo- 
graphs are  retouched  to  make  them  more  effective.  There  are  three  admirable 
photographs  of  the  dog  on  the  hunt,  pp.  700-703,  and  of  that  difficult  thing  to 
draw —  a  boat^  on  pp.  732-726.  There  is  an  admirable  photograph  of  camels 
on  p.  728,  and  of  an  elephant  on  p.  733. 

Printing  Art 

The  price  of  this  periodical  has  been  reduced  to  three  dollars  per  year, 
which  brings  it  within  reach  of  a  larger  number  of  teachers  of  design. 
There  are  two  articles  of  especial  value  to  teachers  in  this  number.  **The 
Symbolism  of  Form"  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  with  more  than  fifty  illus- 
trations, and  that  on  "Calendars  and  Calendar  Pads,"probably  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lewis  Johnson,  the  editor  of  the  magazine,  with  nine  samples  of  good 
calendar  pages.  There  are  three  astonishingly  fine  examples  of  three-color 
printing,  and  at  least  a  half-dozen  model  harmonies  of  color  among  the  ads. 

Scribner's 

The  frontispiece  by  Oliver  Kemp  combines  strong  contrasts  in  value 
with  great  delicacy  and  variety  of  color.  Both  in  composition  and  technique 
it  is  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  wonderfully  satisfactory.  Compare  it  with  the 
plate  on  p.  306  for  color,  and  with  the  plate  on  p.  332  for  drawing,  and 
rendering  of  textures  and  values.    The  article  on  Heads  and  Horns  to  which 
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this  is  the  introduction  contains  notable  material  for  the  designer.  The 
Edge  of  the  Desert,  by  Dwight  L.  Elmendorf,  is  one  of  those  flashlight 
articles  which  illuminate  a  dead  past  with  startling  clearness.  Who  ever 
heard  of  Timgad  before,  or  El  Djem !  but  what  a  seething  life  they  must 
have  known !  Among  the  beautiful  half-tones  in  this  number,  some  of  the 
best  are  that  by  Walter  Appleton  Clark,  p.  293,  and  that  by  A.  I.  Keller,  p. 
355.  The  Field  of  Art  contains  a  wis^  word  on  French  Painting  at  the 
Beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

St.  Nicholas 

Queen  Zixi  still  holds  the  interest  of  the  children,  and  the  illustrations 
by  Richardson  seem  better  with  each  succeeding  number.  The  frontispiece 
In  color  is  an  odd  and  beautiful  combination.  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead  gives 
a  little  talk  about  Architecture  with  eight  illustrations.  Cornelia  Hickman 
writes  entertainingly  of  a  visit  to  Plymouth  Rock.  Mr.  CafHn's  eleventh 
paper  compares  Fortuny  with  Von  Piloty.  On  pp.  loio  and  loii  are 
silhouettes  which  suggest  the  possibility  of  making  a  good  sectional  map  of 
the  United  States  as  a  school  exercise,  correlating  geography  In  drawing. 
The  Home  Sketches  by  Rose  Muella  Sprague  are  good  subjects  for  coloring. 
The  Practical  Boy  builds  a  gymnasium.  Do  take  a  took  at  Peter  NewelKs 
Electric  Fan,  p.  1027. 

Studio 

August  :  An  Exhibition  Number,  so  to  speak.  The  Venice  Exhibition, 
the  Salon  of  the  Soci^t^  National  de«  Beaux-Arts,  the  Lalique  Exhibition, 
that  of  the  New  York  Water  Color  Club,  and  of  other  minor  societies,  are 
all  represented  by  many  beautiful  half-tones.  The  Water-Color  Art  of  H. 
B.  Brabazon  is  exemplified  by  several  plates,  one,  forming  the  frontispiece, 
in  color.  Four  other  color  plates  are  by  Kossiakoff  from  Russian  Church 
Architecture,  the  most  pleasing  being  the  **  Interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Annunciation,  Moscow."  There  Is  a  finely  illustrated  articleon  the  Albright 
Art  Gallery,  Buffalo,  on  the  work  of  the  Art  Student's  League  of  New  York, 
and  of  the  Mechanic's  Institute  at  Rochester.  On  page  XLVII  is  a  fine 
half-tone  of  the  Boston  Velasquez,  the  portrait  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain. 

SePTEMBfiR :  The  richest  article  for  teachers  of  art  in  elementary  and 
high  schools  is  that  by  A.  S.  Levetus  on  The  Craft  Schools  of  Austria,  with 
score?  of  helpful  illustrations,  several  showing  skilful  adaptations  of  plant 
and  insect  forms.  There  is  a  second  paper  on  the  Venice  Exhibition,  and  a 
most  interesting  article  on  the  Odds   and    Ends  from   Edward    Penfield's 
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Studio,  containing  studies  of  cats  and  roosters  just  right  for  ciiildren  to 
emulate  in  handling.  Charlet's  Fisherman's  Luck  and  The  Little  Antique 
Shop,  a  water-color  by  Dorothy  Osborn,  are  reproduced  in  color.  Teachers 
interested  in  Monograms  and  Marks  will  enjoy  the  page  of  them  by  George 
Auriol.  This  is  an  unusually  rich  number  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
teacher  of  children. 

Suburban  Life 

Mr.  Arnold,  the  editor,  writes  about  a  representative  American  school, 
St.  John's,  Manlius,  N.  Y.  The  contents  design  is  startlingly  original ! 
The  frontispiece  and  the  first  illustration  offer  examples  of  typical  tree- 
forms.  Professor  Maynard's  article  on  Dutch  Bulbs  for  Winter  Blooming 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  wish  to  know  more  along  the  line  of 
Professor  Weed's  article  in  this  number  of  the  School  Arts  Book.  William 
A.  Small  writes  briefly  on  the  Question  of  Wall  Coverings,  with  six 
illustrations. 

World  Today 

The  cover  in  blue  and  yellow  is  a  good  bit  of  design  admirable  in 
perspective.  In  the  toned  half-tones  illustrating  the  new  Chicago,  and 
Oregon  at  its  Exposition,  one  begins  to  see  what  satisfactory  illustrations 
this  process  is  destined  to  yield.  Compare  pp.  941  and  943  as  examples  of 
the  different  effects  which  may  be  secured  by  the  adjustment  of  tint  ^to 
subject.  The  Roman  Campagna  by  Raphael  Simboli  (with  eleven  illustra- 
tions) will  be  read  by  every  lover  of  old  Rome. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Perry  Magazine,  in  addition  to  its  usual  features,  contains  the 
beginning  of  a  course  in  Italian  Art  for  Women's  Clubs,  and  a  good  article 
on  Pictures  in  the  Primary  Room  by  Anna  S.  Graham.  Philip  Emerson 
writes  about  a  Glass  Factory. 

Kind  und  Kunst  (always  rich)  contains  this  month  a  series  of  bold  illus" 
trations  in  ink  on  the  Adventures  of  Gulliver,  and  some  more  delicate  but 
equally  admirable  illustrations  of  such  fairy  stories  as  Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,  The  Sleeping  Beauty,  Puss  in  Boots,  and  the  Pied  Piper.  There  are 
also  plates  showing  artistic  modern  German  toys. 

The  New  England  Photographer,  August-September,  contains  at  least 
two  remarkable  photographic  portraits.  The  Shepherd  Boy,  by  C.  W. 
Hern,  and  the  Portrait  by  J.  Garo  of  Boston.  Either  one  of  these  might 
easily  pass  as  a  photograph  from  some  masterly  painting. 
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DO  YOU   know  a  Vagabond   Song  by  Richard  Hovcy? 
Perhaps  you   know  that  of  which  he  sings  in  these 
stanzas: 

"  There  is  something  in  the  eiutumn  that  I*  native  to  my  blood  — 
Touch  of  manner,  hint  of  mood; 
And  my  heart  is  like  a  rhyme* 

With  the  yellow  and  the  purple  and  the  crimson  keeping  time. 
The  scarlet  of  the  maples  can  shake  me  like  a  C17 
Of  bugles  going  by. 
And  rny  lonely  spirit  thritia 
To  see  ihe  frosty  asters  like  a  smoke  upon  the  hills/' 

Unfortunately  we  cannot  follow  the  poet  farther  as  he 
rises  to  follow  October,  for  we  have  to  keep  school; 
but  we  can  bring  something  of  the  glory  of  the  hills 
into  our  schoolrooms,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  year's 
ripe  fruitage  enforce  the  lesson  that  a  good  harvest 
comes  only  from  a  good  sowing. 

CI  Having  read  the  second  part  of  President  Eliot's 
address,  may  you  be  moved  to  find  the  first  part  in  the 
September  number^  and  read  both  parts  throtjgh  again 
at  a  sitting.  The  time  will  be  well  spent.  Some  things 
yield  more  upon  a  second  reading,  and  same  need  to  be 
read  many  times.  One  book  (and  I  have  forgotten 
which)  begins  to  yield  richly,  according  to  Dr*  Harris, 
at  about  the  thirteenth  reading. 

^The  Analytical  Study  of  The  Plant  by  Miss  Irene 
Sargent  should  stimulate  supervisors  and  others  in- 
terested in  self-improvement  through  study  of  nature, 
and  should  prove  helpful  in  teaching  high  school 
students.  The  illustrations  arc  almost  photographic. 
They  are  pushed  much  farther  than  many  of  us  would 
advise;  but  they  arc  just  right  for   the    high    school   boy 
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to  sec  who  thinks  his  half-studied  sketch  is  a  good 
drawing. 

t[  The  best  possible  introduction  to  Professor  Weed's 
article  would  be  a  visit  to  the  State  Normal  School, 
Lowell,  in  February.  Could  you  but  see  the  pretty  rows 
of  little  flower  pots  all  holding  nosegays,  the  happy  little 
boys  and  girls,  you  would  all  pounce  upon  Daffodils  and 
Crocuses  for  School  Use*  and  begin  planting  at  once 
that  the  beauty  and  the  joy  might  increase  in  your  own 
schoolroom. 

<[  The  article  on  Decorative  Arrangement  ought  to  help, 
also.  If  it  doesn't — Well,  that  reminds  me  of  old  Doctor 
Pratt,  When  he  handed  a  bottle  of  medicine  to  Uncle 
Mike  he  said,  *' There,  you  take  that,  and  if  that 
doesn't  help  you,  I'll  give  you  something  that  wilL" 
Of  course  we  all  know  that  there  are  some  who  main- 
tain good  decorative  arrangement  to  be  all  a  matter  of 
feeling.  So  It  is^  provided  one  knows  how  he  ought  to 
feel!  Good  taste  is  the  result  of  a  guided  experience. 
The  guiding  may  come  through  an  inherited  tendency, 
through  familiarity  with  fine  things,  and  through  know- 
ledge of  principles.  Happy  is  the  man  thus  guided. 
As  teachers  our  only  topic  is  that  which  can  be  taught, 
namely,  the  principles.  If  there  are  no  principles  to 
teach^  there  is  nothing  to  teach..     Nothing  is  left  us  but 

to  be 

Lose  in  wonder,  love,  and  praise, 

and  the  dear  children  must  be  left  to  Rounder  on. 
<^The  eight  drawings  reproduced  as  a   supplement   this 
month   arc    from    a    series    of  Japanese    drawing    books 
published    by    Mr.    Bunkio    Matsuki    of    Boston,       For 
interest   of   subject,  placing   on    the    sheet,  free,  simple, 
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f  truthful   drawing,    and    charm    of   effect,    they    are    unri- 

^_  vailed  by  anything  produced  by  the  artists  of  Anglo- 
^^  saxondom.  As  one  looks  at  them,  so  full  of  spirit,  so 
easily  done,  apparently,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  we 
labor  a  good  deal  in  our  art.  It  doesn't  seem 
spontaneous  and  joyful  like  this.  Even  the  French 
dra  wrings  reproduced  in  Miss  Sargent's  article  are 
ponderous  and  mechanical  beside  these  from  the  orient, 

Ct  The  four  plates,  pp,  140*143,  arc  from  sheets  made  by 
students  in  Dr,  Haney's  class  in  Design  at  Cohasset 
last  summer.  Five  lines  of  w?ork  were  carried  on  from 
the  first,  side  by  side,  and  closely  interrelated:  Ihoughtful 
studies  from  nature,  the  principles  of  design,  the 
decorative  rendering  of  natural  forms,  the  theory  of  color, 
and  applied  design.  Unfortunately  examples  of  the 
color  sheets  and  of  the  ''  applications  '  cannot  be  given 
at  this  time.  Enough  is  given,  however,  to  show  the 
general  character  of  the  work  Dr.  Haney  secured  during 
the  five  ^veeks  of  the  course.  The  instructor  neither 
whirled  on  the  right  foot  of  '*  pure  design**  nor  hopped 
on  the  left  foot  of  **  practical  design;'*  he  w^alked  straight 
ahead  on  both  feet  and  the  students  followed,  enthusi- 
astic, iworking  day  and  night, 

f^  Seldom  docs  one  find  a  bit  of  advertising  so  attractive, 
so  saturated  %vith  the  spirit  of  joyful  handicraft,  and 
withal  so  thoroughly  artistic  as  that  which  came  this 
summer  from  Mr.  Frank  G.  Sanford  at  Chautauqua. 
The  little  folders  appeared  every  week  in  the  form  of 
blue  prints,  two  pages  of  which  are  reproduced  here 
in  black  from  the  originals  upon  tracing  cloth.  But  alas 
the  values  are  reversed  and  modified;  the  pleasant  effect 
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of  the  toned  white  on  a  rich  blue  ground  is  lost.  The 
design  and  the  technique  of  pages  remain,  however, 
and  cannot  but  prove  suggestive  to  all  w^ho  have  to 
publish  outlines  by  hand. 
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4[^Mr.  Sanford's  text;  ^' Avoid  the  commonplace  and 
beautify  the  common/'  is  one  from  which  the  Editor 
has  often  preached  in  these  pages  (although  from  another 
version  of  the  gospel  of  beauty)  and  one  from  which 
every  teacher  should  preach  every  day.  Before  this 
month  ends»  the  young  people  in  some  sections  of  our 
country  will  be  preparing  to  celebrate  Hallowe'en.  Here 
is  a  suggestion  from  a  teacher  in  Michigan,  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  Mr,  Sanford's  motto: 
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"Who  carried  off  the  gnles  nl'  Gaza?"  demanded  the  Sunday  School 
leather.  *' U  wasn't  mc/*  declared  the  smiill  urchin,  apprehensU'elis  "I 
didn'l  go  out  with  the  boj's  hnllowe'cn." 

This  Scotch  ftf&tival  of  the  tmries  and  ^vitches  dates  back  to  theeighieenth 
c^nturv,  when  ihe  petssjits  kept  vigil  with  bonfire*  on  the  «ve  of  AH  Satnts* 


l)ai\  November  first.  To  the  boyUh  heart  it  t>^  still  a  cftrnivaS  of  fun  not 
ta-vilj  given  up.  People  endure  ihe  soaped  winclows  nnd  "lick  t«ckfi"  with 
Miore  iir  le&i  re*>ignfltion  to  the  inevitubk-:  but  a\  limes,  even  the  police  faila 
to  prevent  nithlcfis  destruction  of  property.  Voung  people  of  the  highest 
MAnding  will  indulge  in  the  prcTaiiirtg  prAnk^ 

"  I'pon  that  night,  when  Kalries  lig'ht, 
On  Ca«ftilis  Downans  dance," 

at  Robert  Hums  says  in  the  beginning  lines  of  *'  1  titllotve^en." 

The  problem  for  parents  und  teachers  is  this:  }low  can  all  this  over- 
tSowing  energy  be  utilised  lo  the  beet  advanlnge?  Our  plan  has  proved  most 
plraaant  and  helpful  to  all  concerned. 
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In  October  many  sketches  were  made  in  preparation  for  HalloweVn 
posters  to  illustrate  *^  A  Good  Joke."  The  literal  meaning  of  this  title  was 
adhered  to,  and  any  suggestion  otherwise  became  unpopular.  The  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  took  a  keen  .interest  in  figure  study  with  all  its 
requirements,  to  be  able  to  express  with  life-like  effect  the  scene:  A  moon- 
light night,  an  humble  cottage,  boys  and  girls  placing  baskets  of  good  things 
on  the  steps  or  hanging  warm  garments  on  the  clothes  line,  then  running 
away  to  prevent  their  left  hands'  knowing  what  their  right  hand  had  been 
doing,  and  lastly,  the  surprise  of  the  poor  people  to  find  a  benevoient  jzcV.- 
o-lantern  beaming  upon  them  from  a  clothes  post. 

By  the  way,  why  should  these  carved  faces  always  be  made  so  ugly? 
And  why  should  the  drawings  of  them  be  hung  before  a  room  full  of  chil- 
dren ready  to  reflect  expressions? 

Besides  the  drill  afforded  in  sketching  from  the  pose,  for  the  hallowe*en 
posters,  there  was  much  interest  shown  in  the  study  of  lights  and  shadows 
from  the  harvest  moon,  the  lantern,  and  the  lamp  shining  out  of  the  window 
or  door.  Each  was  attempted  separately  in  practice  work,  till  the  problem 
of  three  lights  showing  at  once  was  solved. 

The  originality  called  for  in  portraying  *'  good  "  jokes  did  much  to  make 
later  work  independent;  while  the  space  relations,  values  of  color,  and  per- 
spective involved  strengthened  all  these  lines. 

To  be  sure,  when  the  eventful  evening  arrived  some  of  the  novelty  of 
playing hallowe'en  pranks  had  worn  off;  but  the  interest  awakened  in  needy 
neighbors  bore  fruit,  and  wiil  continue  to  in  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls. 

Shakespeare  speaking  of  this  festival  in  Richard  II  says, 

"  She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May 
Sent  back  for  Hallowmass  or  shortest  day." 

•Like  the  happy  custom  of  hanging  May  baskets,  the  observance  of 
hallowe'en  should  bring  pleasure  to  everybody,  and  by  wise  planning  it  will. 

Emma  Woodman. 
Traverse  City,  Michigan 

^  Some  of  the  Thanksgiving  material  given  small  size 
this  month  will  appear  full  size  next  month,  just  right 
for  tracing.  It  will  be  published  on  separate  sheets  for 
coloring,  with  suggestions  for  its  use,  upon  colored 
papers  suitable  for  pamphlet  covers. 
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fl^The  supervisor  is  fortunate  who  is  able  to  secure  a 
copy  of  the  new  Manual  Training  Schedule  for  the 
primary  grades  of  New  York  City,  by  Dr.  James  P. 
Paney.  This  schedule  marks  a  distinct  advance  over 
the  previous  ones  and  is  a  model  of  arrangement.  It 
contains  invaluable  matter  for  supervisors  and  teachers 
in  large  cities,  and  for  all  others  struggling  with  the 
problem  of  coordinating  the  primary  school  studies.  It 
is  so  rich  in  suggestion  that  one  feels  instinctively  the 
existence  of  many  minds,  like  springs  hidden  in  the  hills, 
each  contributing  something  to  that  which  Dr.  Haney  has 
presented  in  such  orderly  fashion  for  the  thousands  of 
teachers  under  his  direction.  W^hen  I  contemplate  this 
document  and  recall  the  sentence  once  printed  timidly 
in  small  type  at  the  foot  of  our  drawing  schedules, 

Uw  rtrawlnff  freely  ia  othur  »liiili0if, 

I  am  moved  to  quote  the  great  good  Book:  *'  Behold 
how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth! " 

C^  Do  you  happen  to  know  Towlocks  and  his  Wooden 
Horse?  The  pictures  by  Honor  C.  Appleton  in  this 
little  volume  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  N.  Y.)  are 
worth  seeing.  Moreover  they  satisfy  the  five  year  olds 
for  whom  they  were  made. 
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Not  mentioned  in  last  month's  issue. 

School  of  the  Worcester  Art  Museum,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Courses  In  drawing,  Painting,  Arts  and  Crafts.  Instructors :  Philip 
L.  Hale,  Boston,  Hermann  Dudley  Murphy,  Boston,  H.G.Kogers,  New 
York.  Tuition  $15  a  term,  admits  to  all  classes.  Address  Mrs.  Marjr 
Mitchell,  Worcester  Art  Museum.     Eighth  year  opens  October  2,  1905. 

The  Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  Boston. 

Five  Elective  Courses  of  Instructions.  i.  Drawing,  Painting  and 
Composition.  2,  Modeling  and  Design  in  the  Round.  3,  Constructive 
Arts  and  Design.  4,  Decorative  and  Applied  Design.  5,  Teaching  of 
Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Methods  of  Supervision.  Entrance 
examinations  begin  Sept.  29th  each  year.  The  whole  school  Is  under 
the  care  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  No  tuition  for  pupils 
residing  within  the  state  and  intending  to  teach  drawing  in  the  public 
schools.     Address  the  Principal,  Geo.  H.  Bartlett. 

School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thirtieth  year.  A  school  for  the  higher  education  In  Art.'  Special 
attention  paid  to  the  professional  equipment  of  intending  teachers  In 
the  Manual  Arts  and  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  country. 
All  other  departments,  Painting  and  Sculpture  adequately  represented. 
For  circular  apply  to  the  Manager. 

Milwaukee  Art  Students  League,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin's  School  of  Art.  Regular  classes  in  all  departments.  Ele- 
mentary, advanced  cast,  head  or  costume  model,  still-life,  composition 
and  illustrating.  For  information  address  Milwaukee  Art  Students 
League,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.    Alexander  Mueller,  Manager. 

School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

The  school  is  supported  by  appropriations  from  the  City  of  Trenton 
and  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Small  enrollment  fees  are  required  from 
students,  but  this  is  practically  a  free  school.  All  departments  In  the 
Fine  and  Applied  Arts  represented.  Students  can  enter  at  any  time 
during  the  term.  Pupils  arc  always  advised  to  take  up  correlative 
studies.     For  further  information  apply  to  Henry  McBride,  Director. 

Eric  Pape  School  of  Art,  Boston,  Mass. 

Every  facility  for  study.     No  examination  for  admission.     Departments : 

Design  class.  Portrait,  Life,  Costume,  Painting  in  Watercolor  and  Oil. 

Morning,    afternoon  and  evening  classes.     Medals  and  Scholarships. 

Descriptive  circular.     Charles  A.  Lawrence,  Mgr.,  cor.  Mass.  Ave.  and 

Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Applied  Design  makes  never  ending  demand  upon 
common  sense. — L«wis  P.  Day. 

THE  BULLETIN 

T^VBRY  mail  brings  pleasant  words  about  this 
^^  magazine,  and  every  mail  brings  renewals  of 
subscriptions.     But  every  new  School  Arts  Book 
costs  more  than  the   previous    one,    and    every 
month  we  must  have  a  larger  income  to  pay  the 
bills.    We  must  have  at  least 

5000    NEW    SUBSCRIBERS 

THIS    YEAR. 

» 

The  best  Christmas  Present  you  can  make  your 
teaching  friend  is  a  year's   subscription  to    the 
School  Arts  Book.     One  small  payment,  and  we 
will   remind  your   friend    of   you    every    month. 
See  our  Christmas  Offer 
Page  3. 

0  Lord,  that  lends  me  life,  lend  me  a  heart  replete 
with  thankfulness.— •Shftkeapcara. 

L . . JU 
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THE    UNDERSTANDING    OF    MAPS 

AND    PLANS 

ONE  of  the  criticisms  against  our  geography  methods  is  that 
w6  induct  the  pupil  abruptly  into  the  map  exercises  of  the 
text-book  without  his  ever  having  learned  to  interpret  the  map 
in  terms  of  actual  topography.  Thus  the  wriggly  black  lines 
remain  merely  lines  to  him,  not  flowing  rivers.  The  dots  are 
dots  alone,  and  do  not  make  him  think  of  cities,  thronged  with 
people  busy  with  commerce  The  map  itself  is  merely  a  checker* 
board  of  colored  patches  and  not  an  expansive  area,  diversified 
with  a  panorama  of  topographic  images.  In  short,  the  scheme 
of  map  colors  and  symbols,  which  function  as  a  complete  and 
highly  descriptive  language  to  the  trained  eye,  are  entirely 
without  significance  to  the  average  schoolboy;  and  as  a  conse- 
iqucnce  his  geography  lesson  is  barren  of  those  graphic  notions 
which  would  lend  it  the  interest  of  which  it  stands  in  need. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  our  high  school  principals  to  know 
r^iat  the  average  graduate  of  the  high  school,  having  completed 
'twelve  years  of  study  in  our  public  schools,  does  not  know  which 
way  the  rivers  flow;  does  not  know  which  is  highland  and 
twhich  lowland;  does  not  realize  any  relation  between  moun- 
Lins  and  rivers ;  does  not  know  which  are  the  shallow  marine 
15  and  which  the  deeper  ones;  does  not,  in  short,  visualize 
in  the  slightest  degree,  when  conning  the  text-book  map. 
A  simple  test  in  this  direction  will  yield  results  that  are  unbe- 
lievable, if  set  down  in  cold  print.  A  college  freshman  wrote 
in  his  entrance   examination   that   ''  sand   dunes  move  at  the 
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rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour."  A  girl  in  the  same  class  thought 
that  Wall  St.  was  in  Texas  (—a  long  street  with  a  wall  beside 
it)  and  that  the  stocks  were  cattle;  and  that  the  **  bulls  and 
bears "  were  fierce  quadrupeds  that  materiaUy  added  to  the 
wildness  of  that  frontier  scene.  A  high  school  graduate  looked 
at  a  physical  map  of  the  United  States,  and  reasoned  deliber- 
ately that  the  Mississippi  River  rose  in  the  Gulf  of  Mejcico, 
flowed  north  into  the  Great  Lakes,  and  that  these  would,  there- 
fore^  be  salt  if  there  was  not  an  outlet  into  Hudson  Bay.  This 
young  woman  was  no  dullard,  being,  on  the  contrary,  bright 
and  teachable.  She  said  it  had  never  occurred  to  her  before 
to  read  the  map. 

I  took  occasion  to  cite  a  number  of  similar  cases  in  the 
Popular  Educator  of  January,  1905.  These  are  all  of  them 
authentic,  drawn  from  scores  of  similar  cases,  and  represent- 
ing different  localities  in  the  United  States,  Any  high  school 
principal  can  unearth  similar  cases  by  giving  a  simple  test. 

As  a  step  toward  remedying  this  defect  in  the  early 
geography  work»  the  following  series  of  exercises  is  proposed. 
These  in  themselves  are  attractive  to  the  pupil;  and,  if  care- 
fully carried  out  and  reviewed,  they  will,  it  is  believed,  establish 
in  his  mind  that  sub-conscious  tendency  to  look  into  the  map 
instead  of  at  it,  without  which  our  text-book  maps  are  all  but 
meaningless  to  the  young  student  of  geography. 


PLAKS    AND    ELEVATIONS 

1.  Each  pupil  bring  an  apple.  Set  it,  stem  up,  on  the 
desk.  Draw  a  dlagram*^  of  the  apple  as  it  appears  from  di- 
rectly  above.     We  may  call  this  the  plan  of  the  apple.     (Fig.  i.) 

2.  Draw  the  apple  as  it  looks  from  the  side.  This  is  the 
side  view*  or  elevation,  of  the  apple.     (Fig.  2.) 


*  AVQid  ■  tl£ht  aad  Bfasde  trtittaHnit.    ThU  U  ruit  plcttir«m«kb]|f. 
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3,  Cut  the  apple  into  halves^  from  stem  to  blossom.  Place 
a  half  witb  the  cut  surface  facing  the  pupil.  Let  him  diagram 
this  view.  The  result  is  a  section,  or  profile^  of  the  apple. 
<Fig.  3.) 

4.  Each  pupil  bring  a  spool.  Stand  it  oa  one  of  its  flat 
faces.  Diagram  its  appearance  from  directly  above.  This 
is  what,  of  the  spool?    The  plan.     (Fig.  4.) 
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$.  Set  the  spool  off  to  one  side,  and  draw  the  side  view. 
Draw  dashed  Lines  to  show  where  the  opening  passes  through. 
This  is  the  what  of  the  spool?    The  elevation,     (Pig-  5.) 

6.  Split  the  spool  in  two.  Draw  a  diagram  of  the  ex- 
posed surface.  Shade  the  cut  surface  with  close  set  diagonal 
lines.  This  is  what  of  the  spool?  The  section  or  profile. 
i.Fig,  6.) 

SCALE,  FULL   SIZE, 

7.  Procure  a  common  brick.  Let  the  pupils  measure  it 
in  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  with  their  rulers.  Reduce 
these  dimensions  to  "round  numbers^"  easy  to  deal  with. 
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With  the  brick  resting  on  one  of  its  broad  faces,  draw  its 
plan.  We  cannot  draw  it  full  size  because  our  paper  is  not 
large  enough.  What  shall  we  do?  Reduce  its  length  and 
breadth  in  the  same  proportion.  We  shall  then  have  a  scale 
drawing.  If  we  divide  each  dimension  by  two,  the  drawing 
will  be  on  a  scale  of  1-2. 

Directly  under  this  plan  of  the  brick  draw  the  side  eleva- 
tion to  the  same  scale.  Connect  the  two  drawings  by  dotted 
lines,  to  show  that  they  are  different  views  of  the  same  object. 

Teli  the  real  dimensions  of  the  brick  by  drawing  fine  lines 
terminating  in  arrow  heads.  Break  each  line  at  the  centre^ 
and  in  the  vacant  space  print  the  dimension.  Use  the  sign  " 
for  inches*     (The  sign  '  means  feet.) 

In  the  lower  left  corner  of  the  sheet  prints  neatly,  the  scale. 
Balancing  this,  print  your  name  in  the  opposite  comer,  in  small, 
neat  lettering. 

Print  the  title  of  the  drawing  in  an  appropriate  place  (wher- 
ever it  seems  to  balance  the  drawing  best)^  and  underscore  it 
with  a  line  which  does  not  touch  the  letters.     (Fig^  7.) 

S.  Get  a  mallet  head,  and  in  a  similar  way  draw  its  plan 
and  elevation  to   a  scale  of   1-2,  or,  as  we  may  say,  a  scale 

of  l"=3". 

In  the  side  view,  or  elevation,  show,  by  dashed  lines,  where 
the  opening  for  the  handle  passes  through. 

So  far  this  drawing  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The 
mallet  head  might  be  square  or  it  might  be  round.  We  must 
draw  a  third  view, — the  end  elevation.  It  may  be  drawn  di- 
rectly opposite  either  one  of  the  views  already  finished. 

Connect  all  three  drawings  by  dotted  lines,  or  leaders,  to 
show  that  they  all  relate  to  the  same  object.  Add  the  appro- 
priate dimensions,  title,  scale,  legend,  and  signature,  as  La  the 
previous  exercise.     (Fig.  8.) 
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ENLARGED   SCALE. 

9.  Borrow  some  wooden  beads  from  the  kindergarten,^ 
one  for  each  pupil.  Here  is  a  manufactured  object  that,  in- 
stead of  being  too  large,  is  too  small,  to  conveniently  show  its 
actual  dimensions*  We  must  draw  it  on  an  enlarged  scale, 
say  4"=!^ 

Looking  down  into  the  opening  of  the  bead,  let  us  agree 
upon  that  view  as  the  plan.  Draw  it  with  all  dimensions  four 
times  increased. 

Directly  above  this  plan  draw  the  elevation,  using  dashed 
lines  to  show  the  invisible  passage  through  the  bead. 

Connect  the  two  views  with  dotted  leaders. 

Finish  up  the  drawing  with  dimensions,  scale,  legend,  title 
and  signature,  as  before.     (Fig.  9.) 

10.  Review. 

Draw  the  spool  to  an  enlarged  scale  of  2''=!''.  In  this 
exercise  review  and  fix  thoroughly  the  character  and  function 
of  each  of  the  following  (Fig.  10):— 

Feet  (');  inches  (".) 

Model  line  (heavy  lines  defining  the  object.) 

Invisible  line  (a  dashed  line  denoting  edges  existing  in  the 
object,  but  not  visible,) 

Dimension  line  (a  light  line  terminating  in  arrow  heads, 
and  opened  at  the  centre  to  contain  the  figures.) 

Leader  (a  dotted  line  used  to  connect  the  various  views  of 
one  object.) 

(There  are  two  other  lines  used  in  construction  drawing, 
— the  centre  line  and  the  construction  line.  But  these  need 
not  complicate  the  present  series  of  ezereises.) 

11.  Draw  a  plan  of  the  desk  top  to  a  scale  of  1-4.  The 
measurements  may  be  reduced  to  **  round  numbers/'  and  the 
details  (ink-weU  and  pen-trough]  may  be  added  independent 
of  scale.     (Fig,  u,) 
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MAPS  AJIP   PROFILES. 

12.  Plans  of  land   and   water  are 

iled  maps. 

Let  an  island  of  sand  be  moulded 
on  a  box  cover  or  other  piece  of 
waste  wood.  Let  its  outline  include 
a  bay,  a  peninsula,  and  an  isthmus. 
Let  the  pupils  come  up  and  measure 
its  principal  dimensions,  and  then 
draw  its  plan,  or  map^  to  a  conven- 
ient scale, 

A  range  of  hills  should  now  be 
moulded  in  this  sand  island.  The 
pupils  may  show  these  hills  by  hach- 
ures  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
printed  maps. 

Down  the  slopes  of  this  range  of 
hills  make  several  depressions,  or 
furrows,  to  represent  river  valleys. 
In  each  lay  a  piece  of  wet  *  string, 
crookedly,  to  represent  a  river.  Let 
the  pupils  draw  these  rivers  in  their 
proper  relation  to  the  slope  and  divide. 

In  printing  the  scale  and  title,  the 
pupil  may  allow  his  imagination  to 
ork,  both  as  to  the  size  of  the  island 
and  its  name.  As  a  reward  for  im- 
usually  neat  lettering,  a  pupil  may 
be  permitted  to  name  his  mountain 
range,  the  most  important  stream,  the 
bay,  etc.     (Fig.  12.) 

*  The  itriof  is  more  maEw^able  when  wet. 
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13,  Using  a  sheet  of  cardboard  or  a  sharp  ruler  as  a  cutter, 
divide  the  island  across  the  middle,  and  push  the  nearer  half 
out  of  the  way  so  as  to  expose  the  section,  or  profile,  of  the 
island. 

Let  the  pupils  draw  this  profile  to  two  scales, — one  for  the 
horizontal  dimension,  the  other  for  the  vertical,  as  is  usually 
done.  Thus  we  may  say  that  the  island  is  sixteen  miles  across, 
and  its  divide,  at  the  section,  is  3-4  of  a  mile  high,  A  conven- 
ient   scale   for   the    horizontal    dimension   will    then  be    i'=4 


Monroe    School 
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miles,   and  for  the  vertical^dimension,  or  altitude,  1"-  i  mUe. 

Make  the  drawing  to  these  scales,  and  state  them  both  in 
the  lower  left  comer.  Finish  the  drawing  with  title  and  sig- 
nature, all  neatly  lettered.       (Fig.  13.) 

14*  At  recess  let  the  pupils  determine,  with  a  yard-stick 
or  a  tape-measure,  the  dimensions  of  the  school  grounds.  Let 
these  be  recorded  in  a  rough  sketch  map  on  the  blackboard. 
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From  this  blackboard  sketch  map  let  the  pupils  work  up 
a  more  carefully  drawn  map  on  paper  to  a  convenient  scale. 
The  plan  of  the  school  building  should  appear  in  its  proper 
proportions^  but  all  the  minor  dimensions  in  the  map  may  be 
approximated  instead  of  adhering  to  the  scale. 

Draw  also  an  arrow  showing  cardinal  paints.     (Fig.  14.) 

15.  As  a  filial  exercise  in  this  series,  let  the  pupils  draw 
a  plan  of  their  schoolroom.  Only  the  main  dimensions  need 
adhere  to  a  definite  scale.  In  the  illustration  (Fig.  15)  the 
individual  desks  are  shown.  If  this  detail  seems  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  average  pupil  in  the  class  the  drawing  may  be 
simplified  by  leaving  out  the  individuaJ  desks  and  indicating 
with  a  rectangle  merely  the  floor  space  devoted  to  all  of  them 
together. 

The  walls  should  now  be  strengthened  in  line^  with  door 
and  window  spaces  left  in  the  proper  places,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  particular  room  being  drawn. 

Finish  up  with  an  arrow  showing  the  cardinal  points,  and 
with  the  dimensions,  title,  and  signature, 

WALTER    J,    KENYON 

bute  Nortnal  School,  San  Fra&ci&co,  Cil. 
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BASKETRY. 
IV 

HE  first  small  basket  is  but  little  more  diffi- 
cult to  make  than  the  first  mat.  The  spokes 
are  a  little  longer  to  allow  for  turning  up,  and 
are  of  the  same  sized  reed. 

Fig.  I  shows  the  successive  steps  in  the 
construction  of  the  simplest  basket.  The 
weaving  is  started  as  in  Fig,  2,  Article  II.,* 
and  is  continued  until  it  is  about  i  ■7^8'''  in 
diameter,  when  the  spokes  are  turned  up  and 
become  stakes.  A  glance  at  Fig,  i  (a)  will 
show  why  all  the  stakes  do  not  stay  in  a 
perpendicular  position  the  first  time  the 
weaver  goes  around  them*  Fig.  1  (b)  shows 
the  weaver  twice  around  and  the  stakes  all 
standing  erect. 

The  future  shape  of  the  basket  is  deter- 
mined at  this  point  in  the  weaving.  If  a 
straight,  perpendicular-sided  basket  is  wanted, 
Fig.  I  (e),  give  the  weaver  tension  enough 
to  hold  the  stakes  upright  after  three  or  four 
rows  of  weaving*  If  a  straight,  flaring-sided 
basket  is  wanted^  Fig.  2  (a),  do  not  give  the  first  rows  of 
weaving  so  much  tens  i  on ,  thereby  all  owing  the  s  takes  to 
flare*  In  weaving  all  straight-sided  baskets,  after  the  stakes 
stand  at  a  satisfactory  angle,  be  very  careful  to  see  that  the 
weaver  has  no  tension  whatever.  Personal  taste  and  good 
judgment  are  the  factors  which  determine  the  angle  of  the 
flare.  If  a  curved-sided  basket  is  wanted,  Fig.  2  (b),  start  with 
the  stakes  quite  flaring^  and  keep  an  even  tension  on  the  weaver 
as  the  weaving  progresses  and  until  the  desired  curve  is  woven 

«  School  Arm  BoQk,  May,  1303, 
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in.  Always  remember  that  tension  on  the  weaver  will  bring 
the  stakes  together.  Fig.  3  shows  the  correct  method  of  hold- 
ing a  small  basket  during  the  weaving  of  the  sides. 

When  the  basket  is  woven  to  the  desired  height,  overcast 
the  weaving  around  the  stakes  just  as  it  was  done  around  the 
spokey    of    the    mat.     This    process   was    described    and    illus* 


trated  m  Afticle  11.,  Fig.  7.  The  basket  may  then  be  finished 
satisfactorily  by  using  either  border  a  or  b,  Article  II,,  Fig,  8. 
Make  the  stakes  long  enough  to  push  through  the  weaving, 
as  shown  in* Fig,  i  (dt.  This  will  stiffen  the  sides  of  the  bas- 
ket, and  give  it  a  more  finished  appearance.  After  all  the 
stakes  are  pushed  through,  get  the  curves  and  loops  of  the 
border  all  regular  in  outline  and  the  same  height  either  by  meas- 
urement or  by  turning  the  basket  bottom  side  up  on  a  fiat  sur» 
face  and  making  all  the  loops  touch  the  surface. 

Fig.  4  {a,  b,  and  cj  Dlustrates  another  simple  and  very 
effective  construction.  The  bottom  is  made  with  the  paring 
weave  as  described  and  illustrated  in  Article  n,,  Fig.  9.     Four 
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reeds  cross  four  reeds,  thus  giving  sixteen  spokes.  Wlien  the 
bottom  is  woven  to  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  turn  up  the 
spokes  as  at  a,  bringing  the  weavers  to  the  outside.  Be- 
hind these  two  and  beside  a  stake^  insert  a  third  weaver  as 
shown  at  b,  and  weave  three  rows  of  triple  weaving,  Arti- 
cle L,*  Fig*  g.  Stop  this  weaving  by  pushing  each  weaver 
down  behind  and  beside  a  stake  and  out  through  the  bottom 
of  the  basket.  Fig,  4  (c)  shows  the  three  weavers  as  they  stick 
out  below  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  t  Commence  the  single 
weaving  by  the  Indian  method  (Article  L,  Fig.  4),  and  continue 
it   until   the  desired  height  has  been  woven.      Insert   two  more 


weavers  and  weave  three  rows  of  triple  weaving  before  mak- 
ing the  border.     Notice  the  bands  formed  by  this  triple  weaving. 

The  border  may  be  closed  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  closed 
borders  illustrated  in  Article  III.,  Fig.  2.  For  small  baskets 
c  is  the  best  closed  border  I  have  found.  For  baskets  5  to  7 
incbes  in  diameter  b  is  best,  and  for  those  up  to  8  or  g  inches 
use  d. 

When  the  single  weaving  is  used  for  the  main  body  of  the 
basket,  and  bands  of  triple  weaving  are  used  at  the  top  and 

*  Sehool  Art*  Boak,  I.  April,  i^s:   II.  May.  igoj  ;   III.  June,  rgos. 

i^  Note.  It  iht  vataviog,  it  too  tight  to  Admit  at  piuhin^  ti)«  tC4l(ec  ilown,  u»  a 
commoii  fcratcb  awJ  to  oiske  tdddi  for  them.  One  canuot  use  the  nwl  too  freely  in 
closing  bordcTB  and  mmlclDg  hsndln. 
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A  reed,  wet  until  very  pliable,  is  now  Inserted  to  tbe  left 
of  the  right-hand  side  of  the  foundation  reed^  Fig.  s  (i).  This 
is  now  twisted  three  times  around  the  foundation  reed,  and 
comes  to  the  outside  of  the  basket*  as  shown  at  2,  It  is  now 
put  through  to  the  inside  of  the  basket,  outside  of  the  founda- 
tion reed,  just  below  the  closed  border^  and  brought  to  the 
front  just  below  the  first  twisting^  as  shown  at  3,  Follow 
the  first  twist  back  to  the  starting  paint,  keeping  the  weaver 


beside  the  first  twist.  Do  not  let  the  weaver  cross  the  first  one. 
Keep  it  beside  the  first  at  all  times.  It  now  goes  to  the  inside^ 
and  is  put  through  to  the  outside  to  the  right  of  the  founda- 
tion reed,  and  brought  up  as  at  4,  and  twisted  to  the  left  be- 
side the  first  two  until  it  reaches  the  point  a,  where  the  first 
(almost  universal)  error  is  made.  The  reed  should  go  to  the 
left  of  the  one  already  there,  as  shown  at  5,  then  to  the  inside 
of  the  basket   and   up  to   the  fronts  as  shown  at  6.     Twist  it 
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back  beside  the  others,  put  it  to  the  inside  and  again  to  the  out- 
side to  the  right  of  the  second.  Look  out  for  error  b  at  this 
point.  Fig.  7  is  correct.  Go  back  and  forth  once  more,  and 
finish  as  shown  at  8.     Fig.  q  shows  the  completed  handle. 

The  secret  of  a  good  handle  is  in  adjusting  the  ratio  of 
the  foundation  weaver,  diameter  of  semi-circle,  and  number 
of  twists  so  that  when  the  winding  is  completed  the  handle 
will  have  the  appearance  of  a  closely  twisted  rope.  The  han- 
dle just  described  has  a  r  5>8''  semi-circular  foundation  of  No. 
4  reed»  and  is  bound  with  No.  2  reed  twisted  three  times  around 
10  start  with.  Winding  should  always  continue  until  the  foun- 
dation reed  is  completely  covered.  Fig.  5  c  shows  a  handle 
with  a  2"  semi-circular  foundation  of  No.  4  reed  twisted  three 
times  around  with  No*  3  reed,  D  has  a  foundation  of  No,  5 
reed  twisted  with  No.  2  reed  four  twists,  and  e  is  another, 
adapted  to  a  larger  basket  as  a  bail  handle.  Its  dimensions 
and  the  number  of  twists  are  clearly  shown.  The  foundation 
is  No,  5  reed,  and  the  winding  weaver  is  of  No,  3,  These  are 
sufficient  to  enable  one  to  judge  the  ratio  wlilch  will  give  a  good 
handle. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  constructive  decorative 
features  spoken  of  in  Article  I*j  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
to  get  the  correct  number  of  spokes  for  any  desired  diameter 
of  bottomi  as  the  woven  figures  spoken  of  in  that  article  are 
dependent  upon  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  stakes  to  the  num- 
ber of  weavers.  When  the  bottom  of  a  basket  Is  less  than  4 
inches  in  diameter,  it  is  well  to  have  the  stakes  not  mare  than 
1-2  inch  apart,  and  tn  those  from  4  to  6  inches  not  more  than 
3-4  inch  apart. 

It  is  also  my  practice  in  making  baskets  l^s  than  3  inches 
in  diameter  to  have  the  spokes  turn  up  and  form  the  stakes, 
and  for  those  larger  to  cut  spokes  only  long  enough  for  the 
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bottom,  and  insert  one  stake  each  side  of  each  spoke  after  the 
bottom  is  woven*  This  gives  twice  as  many  stakes  as  spokes. 
When  you  find  out  the  desired  size  for  the  bottom  of  the  bas- 
ketf  decide  on  the  number  of  stakes.  An  illustration  or  two 
will  give  you  the  method  of  getting  this  number:^ 

For  instance,  if  nine  stakes  were  wanted,  have  two  long 
spokes  cross  two  long  spokes  and  insert  one  short  spoke,  as 
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shown  in  Article  II,,  Figs*  2^  3,  and  4.  Weave  the  bottom  the 
dedred  diameteff  and  turn  up  the  nine  spokes  as  stakes.  If 
eighteen  stakes  were  wanted^  cut  spokes  as  above  only  long 
enough  for  the  bottom.  When  it  is  woven  insert  a  stake  each 
side  of  each  spoke^  and  the  result  is  eighteen  stakes. 

Tlvee  Epokfts  crossing  thrive  spokes  and  turning  up  when  the  bottom 
is  waven  gives  twelve  stakes,  and  if  the  spokes  are  cut  only  long  enough 
for  the  bottom  and  a  ^take  inserted  each  ^ide  of  e^ch  one  the  result  will 
be  twenly-four  stakes. 

Four  cros&ing  four  and  tuming  up  will  give  eighteen,  and  by  insertion 
Ihtrtf-siJC. 

Five  crossing  five  and  turning  up  will  give  twenty,  and  by  insertion 
forty. 

Then,  again,  if  one  is  not  extra  careful  to  get  the  spacing 
of  the  spokes  equal,  it  will  be  found  easy,  when  the  bottom  is 
partly  woven,  to  insert  a  stake  where  two  are  too  far  apart  or 
to  cut  out  one  where  they  are  too  near  together.  This  will 
never  be  noticed  when  the  bottom  is  fully  woven.  One  can 
easily  see  that  in  this  way  one  can  get  any  number  of  stakes 
on  which  to  weave.  By  reference  to  article  I.  any  one  can 
find  the  ratio  between  stakes  and  weavers  used  in  making  the 
bAskets  shown  in  Fig.  4.  All  are  made  with  the  triple  weave 
and  colored  and  natural  weavers.  F  and  j  are  about  i  3-4" 
in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  g  about  4'^  and  h  and  i  about  5  1-2". 

The  decorative  initial  at  the  beginning  shows  the  adap- 
tation of  decorative  weavers  In  maJcing  a  small  demijohn.  Its 
founda.tion  is  a  quart  vichie  bottle.  The  weavers  used  can 
be  easily  seen^  also  the  proportionate  spacing  of  bands.  The 
handles  are  twisted  just  as  on  a  basket.  Stakes  and  handle 
foundations  are  of  No.  4  and  the  weavers  of  No.  2. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  small  jug  covered  with  weaving  part  way  up. 
This  was  selected  for  its  outline  and  covered,  because  it  had 
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a  large  '*  trade  mark  '*  glazed  upon  its  surface.  The  baskets 
shown  in  Fig.  6  will  be  described  later, 

I  purposely  omit  detailed  dimensions.  They  should  be  sug- 
gested by  the  one  making  the  basket.  What  would  seem  cor- 
rect to  me  might  ofifend  another,  and  I  do  not  care  to  be  mis- 
understood as  wishing  to  force  my  own  taste  in  matters  of  pro- 
portion upon  any  one  else. 

Be  yourself  fully  and  completely,  and  let  your  work  ex- 
emplify the  fact  that  you  are  doing  your  own  thinking  and 
simply  using  the  information  you  acquire  as  suggestive  of  greater 
possibilities. 

LUTHER  WESTOK  TURNER 

Director  of  Manukl  Tratnine,  The  Hill  School.  Pottitown.  Pa. 
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GUILD  WORK  IN  A  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

HE  joy  which  comes  from  a  thing  of 
beauty  comes  &:st  to  the  one  who 
makes  it,  and  that  one  may  be  a  little 
child  in  school.  A  good  design  applied 
and  made  practical  is  of  lasting  benefit 
to  pupil,  teacher,  and  all  concerned. 
To  the  pupil  it  means  a  growing  con- 
sciousness of  power  wliich  may  be  the 
Balvation  of  some  who  get  little  or  no 
satisfaction  in  other  studies.  To  the 
teacher  who  dares  to  let  the  children 
**  really  make  it  "  the  work  of  giving  a  design  lesson  becomes  a 
matter  of  guiding  rather  than  urging.  It  takes  nerve  and  a  steady 
hand,  and  there  are  times  when  driving  a  motor  car  would  seem 
tame  in  comparison,— but  who  would  not  rather  drive  than  walk 
if  he  has  a  goal  to  reach.  The  **all  concerned  "  includes  every 
one,  from  the  baby  brother  to  the  chance  visitor  who  marvels 
thai  one  so  small  could  do  so  welK 

Being  convinced  that  designs,  when  good^  even  in  a  gram- 
mar school  should  be  applied,  the  questions  of  materials  and 
bow  to  get  them  are  among  the  first  mountains  to  be  removed 
by  the  teacher.  For  materials  for  small  things  such  as  mats, 
bagSj  various  cases,  pillow  covers,  book  covers,  towels,  etc.,  the 
children  may  bring  pennies,  and  goods  bought  at  wholesale  can 
be  m^ade  to  do  wonders  at  small  cost.  Then  the  child  owns  the 
product  and  although  the  school  may  have  little  to  show  when 
the  treasures  have  been  **  carried  home  "  the  benefit  to  the  child 
is  much  increased.  If  only  one  design  can  be  applied  let  the 
child  keep  the  finished  treasure,  and  may  it  never  shrink  at 
sight  of  grandmother's  sampler. 

But  there  are  larger  things  which  children  can  do,  and  the 
individual    work    is   a    preparation   for    them.     Many    teachers 
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spead  time  and  money  in  making  the  schoolroom  attractive. 
Why  not  have  it  really  worth  while  by  making  its  adornment 
a  school  exercise?  The  children  can  make  things  far  better 
than  the  ready-made  shop  variety,  and  the  only  cost  will  he  that 
of  raw  materials.  Curtains  for  the  blackboard,  book-case,  or 
windows*  a  screen  for  the  corner,  or  a  cover  for  **  teacher's 
desk  '*  or  table.  These  things  can  and  should  be  beautiful. 
Many  problems  of  schoolroom  decoration  can  be  solved  with 
great  benefit  during  the  design  lessons,  and  surely  with  fifty 
busy  brains  at  work  something  beautiful  ought  to  be  evolved 
fit  for  school  or  home. 

As  to  materials,  buckabuck  and  the  wider  more  costly 
basket  cloths  which  take  the  same  simple  darning  stitch  arc 
admirably  adapted  to  guild  work  because  the  stitch  does  not 
vary  in  different  hands*  You  cannot  tell  where  one  girl's  work 
joins  that  of  another,  as  in  stitches  which  show  individuality. 
The  ecru  huckabuck  lends  itself  particularly  well  to  good  color 
schemes,  and  can  be  used  where  white  would  not  be  suitable. 
Coarse  linens  and  fine  burlaps  take  the  darning  stitch  also,  and 
the  girls  themselves  vary  it  as  the  cloth  suggests,  often  inventing 
stitches  which  give  a  charming  effect.  The  cross  stitch  on 
scrim  or  basket  cloth  is  a  simple  and  excellent  one  which  any 
girl  can  master.  A  pair  of  blackboard  curtains,  with  an  eighth 
grade  design  of  cows  and  trees  makes  one  room  very  attractive. 
A  border  of  little  girls  on  a  smaller  curtain  in  the  same  room 
adds  still  more  to  the  pleasure  of  all  who  enter  there. 

The  huckabuck  curtain,  Fig.  2,  was  taken  as  an  eighth-grade 
class  exercise  in  design.  The  plants  in  the  schoolroom  window 
wanted  the  bright  sunlight  which  sometimes  troubled  the  girls 
at  their  desks.  If  the  long  shades  were  pulled  down  to  protect 
the  children,  then  the  plants  were  bidden  from  the  Light.  A 
short  curtain  around  the  plants  would  solve  the  problem  to  the 
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satisfaction  of  all.  But  nothing  short  of  a  beautiful  bit  of  drap- 
ery would  take  the  place  of  those  plants  during  the  sunny  hours, 
£0  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  curtain  as  an  exercise  in  design. 

Huckabuck  was  chosen  as  a  light  and  suitable  material^ 
and  several  girls  hemmed  it.  By  careful  measuring  it  was  de- 
cided in  class  how  many  units  would  reach  across  the  curtain 
and  how  large  those  units  should  be*  Each  girl  cut  her  paper 
the  desired  length,  deciding  the  width  herself,  thus  determining 
the  depth  of  the  border.  The  unit  was  to  be  bi-Iateral,  so  the 
paper  was  folded  to  make  a  crease  for  the  centre  line.  The 
spots  were  to  be  purely  conventionalj  so  beginning  with  a  mean- 
ingless centre^  the  girls  worked  for  beauty  of  curve  and  pro- 
portion. Both  sides  were  drawn  freehand,  and  then  the  best 
one  chosen  by  which  to  cut  a  stencil  pattern.  Each  pupil  cut 
several  designs,  none  being  thrown  away  unless  hopelessly 
spoiled. 

In  order  to  apply  a  class  esercise  to  a  single  article,  there 
must  be  a  selection  made  from  many  designs.  To  avoid  hurt 
feelings,  the  teacher  selected  all  the  desirable  spots,  and  then 
let  the  class  make  the  final  choice  by  vote.  The  chosen  spot 
immediately  became  a  class  affair,  and  everyone  had  a  part  in 
the  enterprise.  The  girl  whose  design  was  chosen,  traced  the 
pattern  on  the  cloth. 

Of  course  all  could  not  take  part  in  the  actual  working  of 
the  border,  so  a  guild  of  eight  girls  was  appointed  by  the  teacher^ 
not  because  they  excelled  in  arithmetic  or  history,  but  because 
they  were  anxious  to  use  their  hands,  and  could  be  trusted  to 
do  their  best.  (Don't  you  know  what  to  do  with  that  restless, 
troublesome  girl?  Just  try  her  at  this.)  If,  after  careful  in- 
struction a  girl  continued  to  make  knots  on  the  back  of  her  work 
or  skipped  stitches  when  she  should  not,  she  was  **  discharged,^* 
and  another  girl  put  in  her  place.    This  happened  only  once. 
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Now  the  problem  for  the  teacher  was  what  to  do  with  the 
rest  of  the  class  while  these  eight  girls  sat  in  a  row  OD  a  settee 
and  plied  their  needles  almost  breathlessly*  To  tell  the  other 
girls  to  be  busy  at  just  *'  plain  drawing  "  would  have  been  rank 
injustice,  and  to  have  suggested  books  might  have  caused  a  riot. 
But  several  of  the  teachers  had  bought  materials  for  table  covers, 
pillow  covers,  aad  small  hand  bags,  to  which  they  wanted  school 
designs  applied. 

This  was  extra  work,  but  there  were  fingers  itching  to  do 
it,  and  soon  the  whole  schoolroom  was  turned  into  a  little  arts 
and  crafts  shop,  with  the  teacher  as  a  forelady.  One  girl  was 
busy  all  the  time  just  tending  to  thread,  needles^  and  different 
colored  silks  and  flosses.  It  was  a  happy,  busy  place,  and  when 
the  girls  flled  out  at  noon  they  walked  on  their  toes,  with  heads 
thrown  back,  and  faces  lit  up  with  the  joy  of  living  and  doing. 
And  somehow  the  teacher  felt  that  way  too! 

The  large  table  cover,  Fig.  t,  is  the  third  of  its  kind,  designed 
in  the  seventh  grade  and  worked  by  twelve  girls  at  odd  minutes, 
mostly  before  school  during  the  noon  hours  of  winter  days  when 
a  little  out-door  exercise  went  a  long  way.  It  has  furnished 
excellent  busy  work  for  girls  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
on  the  street.  The  &~st  table  cloth  was  made  for  a  schoolrooni, 
the  second  for  a  teacher^s  fair  (it  was  purchased  before  it  ever 
reached  the  salesroom),  and  this  one  sold  for  twelve  dollars, 
the  profits  to  sweU  the  fund  for  pottery,  Japanese  prints,  etc., 
to  be  used  in  the  drawing* 

The  four-fold  screen  (6)  is  the  result  of  a  ninth  grade  class 
exercise.  Each  girl  made  a  model  screen  of  colored  paper, 
folding  and  cutting  a  9  x  12  sheet  to  get  the  desired  proportions. 
The  wood  work  was  represented  by  strips  of  paper  cut  and  pasted 
over  the  ground  work,  dividing  it  in  various  ways.  This  design 
was  chosen  by  one  of  the  teachers  who  wanted  a  screen  for  her 
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home.  Having  no  manual  training  department  in  the  school, 
the  frame  had  to  be  made  to  order  by  a  carpenter,  but  the  cutting  and 
sewing  were  done  by  several  girls  of  the  ninth  grade.     The  ground 

work  of  coarse  linen  was 
stretched  on  an  inside  frame^ 
and  the  spots,  cut  from  green 
burlap  to  match  the  wood, 
were  apliqued  with  heavy  red 
Soss.  The  couching  stitch 
makes  a  good  edge,  and  is 
easily  mastered.  In  this  case 
three  straight  strands  were 
used  with  a  double  cross 
thread  to  give  the  edge  an 
appearance  of  strength. 

There  are  many  other 
ways  in  which  the  designs  of 
children  can  be  used  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  Guild 
work  makes  it  possible  to 
make  large  things,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  designs  for 
hooked  rugs,  portieres,  and 
curtains,  should  not  be  made  for  anyone  who  is  willing  to 
furnish  the  materials. 

One  thing  is  certain ,  — it  pays.  The  schoolroom  is  a 
brighter,  happier  place,  the  girls  are  better  for  having  niade  it 
so,  the  teacher,  the  parents,  the  whole  neighborhood,  all  take 
a  step  forward  and  upward.  Many  girls  are  making  things  at 
home  during  the  summer,  using  their  bwn  patterns,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  that  the  good  is  really  over- 
coming the  bad  in  design  and  in  general  living.     The  inspiration 
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is  strong  enough  to  live  outside  of  the  school  in  spite  of  the 
choking  effect  of  ready-made  articles  and  stamped  patterns  of 
the  department  stores.  The  girls  are  learning  to  choose  the 
good  and  reject  the  bad,  and  the  least  improvement  in  this  direc- 
tion is  to  be  hailed  with  joy. 

HELEN   E.   CLEAVES 

Teacher  of  Drawing,  Hyde  Park  School  for  Oirta,  BoatOD 
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A  BLOTTING  PAD 

THIS  model  was  made  after  the  pupils  had  acqiured  some 
skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  especially  the  knife,  and  knew, 
to  a  certain  extent^  the  possibilities  of  wood-cuts,  the  disas^ 
trcus  results  of  working  to  sharp  curves,  and  the  folly  of 
attempting  the  other  impossible  cuts  of  the  beginner. 

After  a  talk  on  the  subject  of  blotters,  the  pupils  were  asked 
to  design  one,  the  size,  shape,  knob  and  decoration  to  be 
onglnal. 

The  blotter  needs  some  form  of  decoration,  and  carving 
seems  to  be  the  most  artistic,  dignified,  and  simple  means  of 
decorating  wood.  It  is  hoped  that  the  wood  carving  does  not 
suggest  **  chip-carving,**  that  purely  mechanical  process  of 
the  overcrowding  of  geometric  forms  into  design,  if  design  it 
be^  but  rather  that  more  meritorious  work,  that  simple  genuine 
sort  which  has  received  so  much  attention  throughout  the  ages. 
Its  best  forms  were  determined  centuries  ago  by  masters  to 
whom  we  must  still  look  for  our  ideals  in  both  design  and  exe- 
cution. Some  knowledge  of  the  antiquity  and  of  the  worth 
of  this  craft  furnishes  an  incentive  for  good  work  upon  the 
blotter. 

Examples  of  simple  designs  with  ornament  in  straight 
lines  only  were  drawn  on  the  board  and  modifications  of  these 
suggested.  The  pupils  were  advised  many  times  to  keep  the 
work  big  and  simple  and  to  use  only  straight  lines  In  the  deco- 
ration. 

Preliminary  sketches  were  now  made  by  the  pupUs,  These 
were  corrected  by  the  teacher,  and  suggestions  were  offered 
for  improving  the  design.  Such  original  designs  as  i  and  2 
were  considered  in  the  light  of  the  principles  of  pure  design  and 
the  necessary  technique.  The  sharp  angles  were  modifiedi 
the  spacing  corrected,  the  thin  lines  made  strong  and  signifi- 
cant.   Compare  Fig.  3. 
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Each  pupil  now  made  a  working  drawing''  such  as  is  required 
for  each  model  in  the  course.  This  being  completed,  the  top 
and  bottom  were  worked  out  in  wood,  the  pupil  following  such 
directions  as  these;  — 

First,  square  up  the  woodt  to  the  required  size,  i*e.,  make 

^_  top  3  1-4'  X  5'   X  5-16",  the 

bottom  3  1-4' X 4  7-8"x9-i6"j 
and  be  sure  that  all  sides  are 
square.  The  difference  in 
length  between  the  top  and 
the  bottom  is  to  allow  for  the 
thickness  of  the  blotting 
paper.  (See  Fig.  4.)  To  round 
the  bottom,  chisel  across  the 
grain  or  use  the  block  plane. 
The  radius  of  the  curve  will 
vary,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness and  length  of  the  bottom^ 
one  4  7-8"  X  9-16"  will  require 
a  radius  5  1-2"  long. 

Trace    the    design   for   the 
decoration  on  the  wood  for  the 
2  top,  using  carbon  paper*     Be 

careful  not  to  use  thumb  tacks 
on  the  design.  Now  carve  the  design,  making  the  background 
about  1-16"  to  1-8"  deep.  "  But  we  have  no  carving  tools," 
is  the  cry.  No,  but  you  have  Sloyd  knives^  and  they  are  all 
you  will  need;  not  much  of  an  equipment,  but  still  the  only  tool 
used  in  the  designs  illustrated.  Care  must  be  taken  to  cut  all 
lines  deep  enough  to  allow  for  getting  the  background  out  with- 

*  See  Dct»b«r  Dumber,  p.  tsi. 

t  Wh]t«^vtMd  wai  UAcd.     aome  of  the  knobe  were  mede  in  oek  for  the  eiike  of  e  better 
thrud. 
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out  chipping  away  the  design,  or  getting  the  stringy  effect  of 
rough  chipping.  Be  sure  the  knife  is  sharp,  especially  at  the 
points  A  bevel  on  the  edge  of  the  top  will  prevent  the  edge 
from  chipping,  and  also  add  to  the  general  finished  appear- 
ance of  the  work. 

Now  cut  out  the  knob  or  handle.     This  Is  a  fine  example 
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in  heavy  whittling.  Square  up  the  stock  to  the  size  required 
in  the  design  (A  Fig*  5),  and  whittle  to  the  desired  form.  The 
vase  forms  may  be  taken  as  suggestive  of  the  desired  form. 
Make  the  part  for  the  screw  (B  Fig.  s)  1-2"  square,  then  pro- 
ceed to  whittle  to  the  round  form,  first  by  making  eight  sides, 
then  sixteen  sides,  and  finally  the  cylinder.  Do  not  use  sand- 
paper, as  the  screw-box,*  a  cutting  tool,  is  to  be  used  after  the 
knob  is  1-2''  in  diameter.  Bevel  the  end  (C  Fig.  5)  to  facili- 
tate the  cutting  of  the  thread.  Slowly  turn  this  into  the  screw- 
box  until  the  thread  is  cut.  Do  not  continue  to  turn  after  the 
shoulder  of  the  knob  is  flush  with  the  top  of  die  screw-box,  or 
you  will  strip  the  thread. 

Bore  through  the  centre  of  the  top,  using  the  1-2"  or  No.  8 
R.  and  J.  bit.     This  size  will  allow  the  screw  to  slip  through 

*  A  kcrewb^x  And  ^'*tmptuc.vt  thrvBd  of  tfaia  diuneter  maybe  purchased  For  iboiut 
90  c<nU. 
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without  binding.  With  the  bottom  in  place,  put  both  parts 
in  the  vice,  and  allow  the  bit  to  mark  the  center  of  the  bottom. 
This  will  insure  the  holes  being  opposite.  (See  Fig.  6.)  Next 
bore  through  the  bottom,  using  3-8'',  or  No.  6  bit.  After  bevel- 
ing the  upper  edge  of  this  hole,  use  the  x-2"  tap  to  cut  the 
threads.  It  is  best  to  put  the  bottom  in  the  vice  to  prevent 
splitting.  Figure  7  shows  the  threads  completed  and  the  knob 
in  place. 

Now  apply  color  or  stain  to  the  exposed  surfaces,  and  finish 
the  pad,  using  a  wax  or  other  medium. 

Cut  out  a  piece  of  blotting  paper,  allowing  an  inch  for 
folding  between  the  ends  of  the  top  and  bottom,  assemble  the 
parts,  and  the  blotter  is  completed. 

JOHN    MESSENGER,  JR. 

High  School,  Pitchburg,  M «u. 
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HANDICRAFT  is  the  watchword  for  December,  Do  not 
spend  time  in  regretting  lack  of  equipment  for  such  work ; 
select  the  things  to  be  made^  go  ahead  with  the  planning  and 
drawing,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  a  beautiful  result,  and  your 
pupils  will  follow— yea,  run  ahead  of  you.  Scissors,  knives, 
saws,  whatever  is  necessary  will  appear,  and  the  things  will  be 
made.  At  least  that  has  always  been  my  experience  with  the  boys 
and  girls.  As  I  see  in  memory  the  splendid  children  with 
whom  I  have  worked,  children  of  the  wealthy  and  of  the  poor, 
children  in  the  city  slum  and  in  the  little  red  schoolhcuse  at 
the  cross-roads,  and  recall  what  they  have  done  for  me;  and 
then  in  imagination  see  the  schools  of  just  such  children  every- 
where who  will  be  doing  things  for  Christmas  this  year,  I  feel 
like  paraphrasing  some  of  the  lines  in  Whittier's  Autumn  Fes- 
tival in  praise  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools: — 

0  seekers  after  something  new, 

So  full  of  hope,  whatever  be  sent, 
Yout  confidence  o'er  runs  out  due; 

Your  fervor  shames  our  discontent. 

We  doubt  our  eyes,  but  you  work  on; 

We  murmur^  but  the  papers  fill; 
We  watch  for  Bhadows,  but  your  ^un 

Of  gladness  shines  before  us  still , 

An  enthusiastic  school  will  do  anything^  find  anything  the 
teacher  wants.  Ask  for  an  elephant,  and  they  will  bring  you 
a  toy  elephant  better  than  a  real  one.  Ask  for  a  star,  and  they 
will  find  a  piece  of  one  for  you,  and  tell  the  very  place  where 
it  fell  all  blazing  from  the  sky. 
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If  the  suggestions  made  last  month  were  acted  upon^  the 
pupUs  in  aU  grades  have  already  chosen  things  to  make  for 
Christmas,  and  have  been  doing  the  necessary  preparatory 
work,  whether  according  to  the  Outline  in  detail  or  not. 

The  outline  given  here  must,  of  course,  follow  the  plan 
previously  blocked  out^  but  the  annotations  will  be  found  help- 
ful,  it  is  hoped}  whatever  the  particular  objects  being  made  may  be  • 
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and    the   straight   and 


PRIMARY 
FIRST   YEAR.     Review   the   circle 
curved  lines. 

Learn  the  terms  "  hortzotttal  and  verticEtL"  Find  examples  of  boHzon- 
tal  and  vertical  in  the  rooiBj  out  of  doors.  Practice  drawing  common  simple 
objects  involving  the  use  of  these  lines,— electric  poles  and  wires,  bridges, 
young  trees,  fences,  etc.  Review  the  capital  letters.  Try  the  word  "Christ- 
mas *^  and  the  date  1Q05. 

Make  a  simple  object  for  use  at  Christinas. 

Circles  of  colored  paper,  or  of  white  paper  colored  by  the  pupils,  may 
be  used  as  mats  for  v&seSf  plain,  or  with  the  edges  cut  into  scailops  or  fringe, 
A.     If  plain,  they  may  be  ornamented  with  a  ring^  of  holly  berries. 

The  easiest  way  to  get  circles  for  coloring  is  to  mark  around  some  cir- 
cular thing, — a  butter  plate  or  a  tin  box  cover.  To  locate  points  for  mak- 
ing the  scallops  or  the  berries,  cut  a  circle  the  same  size  of  Chin  paper.  Fold 
it  up  as  many  times  as  required  to  make  quarters^  eighths,  or  sixteenths,  and, 
before  unfolding,  snip  off  the  comers.  This  will  give  a  notched  circle 
which  may  be  laid  over  the  other  one  for  marking  the  required  points. 

The  initial  of  the  friend  to  whom  the  mat  is  to  be  given  may  be  placed 
in  the  center,  and  '^Christmas,  iQo$,"  may  be  printed  on  the  back. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Review  circle,  square,  and  oblongs  and 
learn  their  details. 

Teach    Diameter    first,  by    folding    a  circle,  a  square,  and    an    oblong 

of  paper,     Draw   the  figures  in  different  positions,  and  add  the   diameters* 

Teach  the  term  ParalleL      By  means  of  a  paper  square  teach  the  diagonals  of 

the  square  (never  mind  the  diagonals  in  the  oblong).  Practice  the  capital  letters. 

Make  a  simple  object  for  use  at  Christmas. 

Any  object  easily  made.  Involving  the  circle,  square^  or  oblong,  will 
do.  A  match  scratcher,  wind-mill,  lantern,  or  corner  book-mark  (see  School 
Arts  Book  for  December,  1903)  are  all  good*  Such  a  Christmas  card  as  that 
shown  at  B  is  good.  The  picture  is  pasted  on  a  sheet  of  appropriate  size,  and 
a  line  drawn  around  the  picture  a  tittle  distance  from  it  to  frame  it.  (Draw 
each  as  a  horizontal  line,  by  turning  the  sheet  so  that  the  line  h  always  drawn 
below  the  pictured  The  greeting  may  be  written  or,  better,  printed;  and 
the  holly  berries  or  other  ornament  may  be  added  in  color.  At  B  the  sheet 
has  been  pasted  inside  a  cover  of  paper  of  another  color.  Red  would  be  bnt — 
red  on  the  outside  and  white  inud£. 
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THIRD    YEAR*    Learn   how   to  use   the   ruler  both  for 
measiirmg  and  ruling  straight  lines* 


Review  drawing  squares  ajid  oblongs  m  different  positions  on  the  board, 
and  then  have  thetr  sides  measured. 

Practice  ruling  Unes  one  foot  long,  sU  inches  long,  ten  inches  long.  Then 
add  the  hflif-tnch,  s_Dd  draw  lines  of  different  lengths  involving  tbe  use  of 
inch  and  half-Inch.  For  example,  cut  from  paper  a  square  three  inches  and 
ODe-half  on  a.  side, — an  oblong  2  t-2  inches  by  5  t-i  inches.  Fold  for  diameters 
ftJ3d  diagonal.    Write  the  aames  of  each  part  in  correct  position  on  each. 

M&ke  a  simple  object  for  use  at  Christmas. 

Some  object  of  paper  or  card  based  on  the  square  or  obtong,  involring 
the  use  of  a  Christmas  symbol  or  a  Christmas  picture  (see  School  Aits  Book 
for  December,  1903,  p.  156;  and  for  1004,  pp.  210^  211^  239)  will  do;  but  a 
ChrUtmas  stocking  is  more  di^cult,  and  therefore  better  discipline.  If  the 
children  have  done  the  work  previously  oatlined  in  this  grade,  they  will  have 
no  trouble  if  they  follow  directions*  The  steps  are  shown  on  plate  C.  Fold 
«  sheet  of  paper^  and  draw  on  one*half  the  conventional  outline  of  the  stock- 
ing (excellent  practice  in  judging  obUque  lines)  >  Unfold  and  cut  as  shown 
at  a.  Fold  a  over  on  b,  and  draw  the  lines  c  ooe-half  an  inch  away  all  arouod 
except  at  the  top*  Cut  out  on  these  new  lines,  and  notch  the  larger  paitlat 
the  aagleSj  as  shown  at  d>  Fold  over  the  laps  as  at  e.  Paste  the  laps  at  xix, 
then  pull  out  the  upper  side,  and  press  it  down  onto  the  laps,  so  that  they  will 
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stick  inside  the  stockiiiig,  as  showa  at  f. 
The  cliildreii  may  now  cut  freehand  from 
paper  the  toys  tbej  would  like  to  find  iti 
their  stockings  at  Christmas.  The  stockings 
may  be  colored^or  the  toys  cut  from  colored 
paper,  or  from  whit«  paper  and  colored. 

If  this  seems  too  dilBcuIt,  try  the 
Christmas  picture,  CC- 

INTERMEDIATE 
FOURTH   YEAR.     Review  square  and  oblong,  and  study 
the  eq^uilateral   triangle.     Learn  to   trisect  and   to  measure  to 
one-quarter  inch. 

The  illugtrations  at  D  show  the  easiest  way  to  loc&te  the  upper  point 
for  cutting  an  equilateral  triangle;  namely,  by  using  one  side  of  a  rectangle 
RS  the  measure  for  the  others.  Take  any  rectangle  nearly  square,  fold  it  to 
obtain  a  vertical  axis.     VnSolA.    Turn  the  comer  a  over  to  touch  the  ajtift 
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at  a  point  where  the  fold  wiU  start  from  the 
other  lower  comer.  Thts  point  b  is  the  re- 
quired upper  corner  of  the  trmrigle,  hRVing  all 
its  sides  equal  ta  the  lower  edge  of  the  rec- 
tangulsr  paper.  Unfold,  rule  the  two  oblique 
edges^  aod  cut  out  the  triatigle.  Fold  it  lo 
obtain  the  third  axis.  Have  squares ,  oblongs, 
and  equilateral  triangles  drawa  on  the  board 
In  every  position  in  which  they  appear  sym- 
metrical on  a  vertical  axis. 

Teach  trisect,  by  cutting  a  crayon,  divide 
ing  lines  on  the  blackboard  (locating  the  two 
trisecting  points  at  the  same  time  by  means 
of  two  crayonsl,  then  by  folding  a  four-inch 
square  of  paper.  Apply  what  has  been  learned 
to  the  making  of  a  book-mark,  £,  containing 
a  Christmas  symbol.  Tbis  may  be  made  df 
colored  papers.  The  forms  may  be  drawn 
and  colored*  The  word  Christmas  may  be 
printed  near  the  top  of  the  paper,  and  igos 
below  the  symbol.  There  are  several  good 
variations  of  this  subject,  ail  appropriate  to 
Mcond  grade. 

Make  a  simple  object  for  use  at 
Christmas, 

Anything  within  the  range  of  the  pupils' 
powers  wili  do;  but  the  object  here  given  is 
a  penwiper,  F^  as  announced  last  month. 

Discuss  the  best  material  for  wiping  a 
pen,  how  large  a  penwiper  should  be,  and  the 
easiest  way  of  making  a  pretty  one.  The  one 
shown  at  F  is  made  of  four  circles  of  old  cot- 
ton cloth,  a  circle  of  broadcloth,  and  a  circle 
of  broadcloth  of  a  different  color,  this  last 
being  cut  to  fortn  an  ornamental  cap.  A 
button  sewed  on  in  the  center  completes  the 
deeigc,  And  holds  the  whole  together.    Make 
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$uch  a  penwiper^  using  available  materials.  Sketch  the  design^  and  transfer 
it  to  \he  mftterial  before  attetupting  lo  cut  the  omamental  cap-  Let  the 
colore  selected  be  a  tint  And  s  shade  of  the  ssme  coIoTj  or  a  hue  with  gray 
or  black. 

FIFTH  YEAR.     Review  circle,  square,  oblong,  and  equi- 
lateral tmngle»  drawing  them  accurately  with  instniments. 


Practice  cutting  these  figures  from  paper,  freehand,  to  secure  a  set  hav- 
ing the  same  apparent  size.  Begin  with  a  two-inch  circle-  When  the  set 
i&  right,  as  near  as  may  be  judged,  reproduce  the  figures  accurately,  and  cut 
tbem  from  oak  lag.  Study  the  Chri&tmas  symbols,  and  draw  such  an  one 
as  G,  Draw  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  line  interseting  each  other  (not  shown 
LO  the  diagrami.  At  the  point  of  intersection  a^  with  a  radius  of  three-fourthfi 
of  an  inch,  draw  a  circle.  With  b,  c,  d^  and  e  as  centers  and  the  same  radius, 
draw  othfcr  circles.  With  f,  g,  h,  and  i  as  centers  and  the  same  radius,  draw 
other  circles.  With  a  as  center  and  radius  af,  draw  the  large  circle.  By 
connecting  opposite  points  of  intersection,  jn,  ko,  Ip,  mq,  the  oblique  sides 
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of  four  equilateral  triangles  are  drawc.  Connect  jk,  kn,  no,  and  pq,  to  coxn^ 
pUte  the  triangles.  Add  the  central  circle  and  the  enclosiug  circle  of  such 
a  ske  that  the  whole  is  pleasing.  The  ground  may  be  colored  as  ^hown  in 
the  illustration^  or  the  cross  and  the  enclosing  ring  may  be  colored.  Any 
equal  armed  cto&s  is  a  symliol  of  Uie  ^'Good 
News"  {proclaimed  by  four  evangelists,  and 
destined  to  be  told  north^  south,  eaEt|  and 
west^  until  the  whole  earth — typified  by  the 
circle — is  filled  with  it,  and  the  circle  is 
the  symbol  of  coinpleteae&&,  the  whole 
earth,  eternity.  Red  b  the  symbol  of  love, 
and  green  of  fruitfulaess,  prosperity,  im- 
mortality,— colors  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  Christmas^  The  cross  and  the  ring  might 
be  cut  from  gold  paper,  gold  being  the 
symbol  of  heavenly  wisdom,  and  of  what- 
ever is  glorious  and  of  great  value. 

Make  a  simple  object  for  use 
at  Christmas. 

Anything  involving  but  two  dimen- 
sions in  drawing  will  do.  The  object 
selected  for  this  outline  is  a  pocket  case^ 
Hf   suitable    for    holding    the    geometric 
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figures  of  oak  tag,  or  for  holding  car-tick«ts^  etc.     It  may  be  mad«  as  a  gift 
for  wme  school  friead. 

Take  a  aheet  b'*  x  gi"',  draw  its  long  axis  and  trisect  it,  locating  the  points 
a  snd  b.     Draw  lines  through  these  points  parallel  to  the  short  sides  of  the 

sheet ;  draw  a  line  parallel  to  each 
long  side  and  one-half  inch  from  it* 
Find  the  center  of  the  sheets  e. 
Locate  the  points  f  and  g/one  and 
one-half  inches  from  the  short  side. 
With  center  at  e  and  radius  e  c, 
draw  the  curve  of  the  flap.  With 
center  at  d  and  radius  dm,  draw  the 
arcs  m  and  n.  With  same  radius 
and  center  at  c,  draw  the  arcs  h  and 
I.  With  centers  at  f  and  g»  draw  the 
arcs  r  and  s.  The  horizontal  line  r 
is  one  inch  from  the  edge.  Cut  out 
on  the  dark  lines  and  fold  to  make 
the  pocket  case.  The  laps,  mh  and 
ni,may  be  folded  over  fii^t  and  glued 
on  the  outside^  so  that  they  will  come 
in&ide^  if  the  glue  is  strong;  but  if 
it  is  weak,  the  part  fg  would  better 
be  folded  up  first,  the  laps  glued  on 
the  inside,  and  folded  over  upon  it. 
The  illustration,  T,  shows  a  similar  case,  but  with  more  elaborate  modifica- 
tiooa.  Ad  ornamental  label  designed  by  the  pupil  has  been  added  inside  the 
flapf  and  a  rubber  band  has  been  added  to  snap  around  the  case^  This 
case  was  made  of  leatherette.  Book-binders  linen,  or  buckram,  or  leather,  are 
good.     If  paper  must  be  used  for  the  fintshed  case,  oak  tag  is  best. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  Review  the  circle  and  square  with  com- 
passes and  niler,  and  learn  to  construct  the  hexagon  and 
octagon. 

The»e  figures,  J^  should  t>e  worked  out  by  the  class  under  the  skilful 
questioning  of  the  teacher.  Among  several  ways  of  approach,  this  is  one : 
Draw  a  line  a  b;  with  a  as  center  and  a  radius  ab^  draw  an  arc,  bed;  with 
the  uune  radius   and   b  as  a  center,  draw  ace.    With  the  »aiue  radius  and  c 
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u  A  cfinter,  draw  a  circle.  Without  changing  the  radius  draw  arcs  with  d 
aad  e  as  ceaters,  passing  through  af  and  bg.  Draw  similar  arcs  with  f  and 
g  as  centers^  Test  with  the  compasses  the  distances  from  a  to  d^  d  to  f, 
f  to  g,  etc.  What  is  true  of  them?  What  fgure  would  be  formed  by  draw- 
tog  straight  lines  from  a  to  d,  d  to  f,  etc.?  If  a^  c»  and  b  were  connected  with 
straight  lineSf  what  figure  would  be  formed?  How  many  sueh  are  there  in  the 
large  figure?    Could  you  not  couEtruct  a^  equilateral  triangle  od  auj  given 


base,  Bay  ab?  Could  you  cot  cooBtruct  a  hexagon,  one  side  ab^  being  giTen? 
Could  you  not  construct  one  within  any  given  circle? 

Draw  the  Line  fa.  What  relation  does  it  bear  to  ab?  With  how  few 
arcs  could  you  locate  point  f  and  thus  be  enabled  to  draw  fa  at  right  angles 
to  ab.  Given  hi,  can  you  not  now  find  jh  at  right  angles  to  it?  and  cut  it 
off  by  means  of  an  arc  so  that  it  will  be  equal  in  length  to  hi?  Having  i  and 
j  could  you  not,  with  the  same  radius,  locate  k,  the  fourth  corner  for  a  geo- 
metric figure?  Connect  the  points.  How  do  you  know  this  to  be  a  square? 
By  means  of  diagonals  find  the  center  of  this  square,  I.  With  b  as  a  center 
and  a  radius  equal  to  hi,  draw  an  arc  to  cut  the  square  at  m  and  r.  Draw 
similar  arcs  with  the  other  comers  of  the  square  as  centers.  Draw  lines 
connecting  m  and  n,  n  and  o,  o  and  p,  etc.  How  do  these  lines  compare 
in  length?  What  figure  have  you  constructed  within  the  square?  Could 
you  now  draw  an  octagon  inside  any  square? 

Apply  the  knowledge  thus  gained  in  making  some  Christmas  symbol, 
K,  for  example.  Let  each  pupil  think  it  out  for  himself,  beginning  with 
th«  Urgent  circle.     The  symbol  ahown  wat  made  from  red  and  green  paper 
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on  a  dark  red  ground.  The 
side  of  one  equilateral  trU 
angle  was  cut  to  make 
possible  the  interlacing. 
The  interlaced  triangles 
symbolize  "  a  double  por- 
tion '*  of  the  divine  spirit 
(one  triangle  being  tbe 
symbol  of  God  and  of  Wis- 
dom). It  is  the  ''  Seal  of 
Solomon/*  and  appears  to 
this  day  on  Mohammedan 
com?t  and  may  be  discov- 
ered inlaid  upon  the  chair 
in  Hofmann's  Christ  in 
th«  Temple  ("  for  behold 
a  greater  than  Solomon 
is  here"!.  Having  the 
form  of  a  star,  with  the 
Greek  cross  (modified) 
In  the  center,  It  becomes  an  appropriate  Christmas  symboU 

Make  a  simple  object  for  use  at  ChrlBtmas. 

Any  object  involving  but  two  dimensions  in  drawing^  and  drawing  to  scale , 
will  dot  The  object  previaufilj  selected  for  this  grade  t^  a  table  tnat  for  a  lamp 
or  vase  of  flowers.  The  mat  may  be  very  simple,  Like  that  at  the  left  in  Plate 
L,  made  of  leather  or  of  wood^  polished  above  and  covered  with  cotton  flan- 
nel below  to  prevent  scratching,  or  it  may  be  more  elaborate  like  that  at  the 
right  made  of  leather,  pierced  and  painted,  tooled,  or  scorched.  The  form 
mMj  be  based  on  the  square,  hejcagon,  octagon,  or  ctrcler  In  any  case  the 
lMffl.p  for  which  it  is  intended  should  be  measured  and  tbe  mat  designed 
especially  for  it.  The  first  sketch  or  design  may  be  made  half^size  or  quarter- 
sue,  as  the  regular  school  drawing  paper  may  require.  A  wooden  mat  may 
be  omAmental  by  means  of  the  pyrograph,  if  the  pattern  is  very  aimple,^a 
line  and  dot  pattern. 
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GRAMMAR 

SEVENTH     YEAR.     Leani    to    develop    the   surface    of    a 
rectangular  solid  from  a  drawing. 


By  mcfina  of  a  chalk  box  and  a  large  Bheet  of  paper  show  how  the  surface 
of  a  solid  is  developed  so  that  the  entire  surface  may  be  cut  from  paper  in 
one  piece.  PEace  a  working  drawing  of  the  chatk  box  on  the  board,  letter 
the  comers,  and  then  work  out  the  development  from  the  drawing,  usin^ 
the  boK  and  the  paper  flat  *  to  help  in  making  the  process  dear*  Make  4. 
working  drawing  of  a  two-inch  cuhe^  and  draw  the  flat. 

Draw  and  make  some  useful  and  beautiful  object. 

If  time  is  limited  to  less  than  two  hours  per  week  do  not  attempt  ta  have 
all  the  pupils  make  both  the  objects  selected  for  this  grade.  Let  the  g;irjb 
make  one  and  the  hoys  the  other* 

I .  Make  a  Christmas  candy  hox^  M .  This  h«x  has  ends  of  double  thick- 
ness to  be  firmly  pasted  together^  and  a  front  of  double  thicknesa  (not  pasted) 
to  allow  for  the  insertion  of  the  flap  on  the  cover.  The  edges  of  the  cover 
project  one-eighth  inch  at  each  end  to  "  break  joints,"      Make  the  box  of  oak' 


•  The  dev«bped  suffdce;   the  paper  which  folded  iota  MhMpe  mtktt  tbe  loUd,    Sflmc- 
timc4  called  ■  "  paitcrn.^' 
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tagf  and  decorate  It  for  Christmas  with  an  appropriate  salutation  in  Roman 
letters.     See  completed  box  at  N- 

1.  Make  a  whisk  broom  holder.  That  shown  in  the  illustration,  O,  is 
made  from  pasteboard,  two  pieces  of  lath  planed  down^  and  a  few  tacks. 
Fira!  get  the  whisk  broom  for  which  the  holder  Is  intended,  and  measure  it. 
Then  design  the  holder  to  fit  the  hroom.  Make  the  simple  omament  of  such 
a  character  that  the  tack  hettdfi  will  farm  a  part  of  the  design. 


EIGHTH  YEAR,  Review  the  Geometric  problems,  and 
leam  to  develop  the  surface  of  a  rectangular  solid  from  a  draw- 
ing. 

See  seventli  year  work  for  suggestionsj  if  necessary.  Make  a  working 
drawing  of  a  Mock  of  wood  having  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickne^  of  one 
of  the  regular  school  books     the  history^  for  example     and  develop  its  surface. 

Draw  and  make  some  useful  and  beautiful  object. 

Do  not  attempt  too  much.  It  may  be  best  for  the  girls  to  make  one  of 
the  objects  selected  for  this  grade^  and  the  boys  the  other. 

I.  Make  a  substantial  case  for  some  fine  bock  owned  by  the  person  to 
whom  you  wish  to  m&ke  a  Christmaa  present.     For  complete  directions  &e« 
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article  by  Mr.  Hillyer  Ln  tht  June  num- 
ber o*  the  School  Arts  Book,  page  613. 
i.  Make  a  table  book-rack. 
Sketclies  of  six  different  forms  of  con- 
struction, by  Mr.  Albert  W,  Garritt  of 
New  York  City,  are  given  on  Plate  P* 
Other  fortnSi  completed,  under  the 
directiDD  of  Mr,  E.  A.  Batcbelder  of 
Pasadena^  are  shown  at  Q-  Full  direc- 
tvons  for  making  a  book-rack  will  be 
given  in  the  December  number^  with 
illustrations  by  Mr.  John  H.  Jinks  of 
Hampton  Institute,  Virginia, 

NINTH  YEAR.  Review 
working  drawings  involving  sec- 
tions, and  the  development  of 
surface. 

Select  the  objects  to  be  made  by 
the  pupils  and  make  these  the  basis  for 
such  review  work  as  the  pupils  may 
need. 

Draw  and  make  some  use- 
ful and  beautiful  object. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  object 
chosen  shall  be  one  of  the  following, 
It  is  necessary  that  it  be  of  interest 
to  the  pupils  and  within  range  of  their 
powers.  Possibly  it  may  be  best  for 
:  .J  make  one  object  and  the  boys  another. 

UKe  a  glove  box  of  pasteboard  or  wood,  with  modest  ornament- 
The  pasteboard  l>os  tnay  be  made  as  follows:  On  a  sheet  of  rather  stiff  tough 
cardboaxil  draw  the  flat  shown  at  R.  Score  (cut  le^  than  half  through)  aU 
the  llnes»  and  cut  out  the  flat  on  the  heavy  Unei.  With  slips  of  gummed  paper, 
or  4lipt  glued  or  pasted  at  the  time,  fasten  the  corners  as  shown  at  a»  b,  c, 
kvcpin^  the  coraer  of  the  t>ox  down  on  the  desk  In  the  position  indicated, 
Vban  this  box  is  diji  place  It  on  another  sheet  of  cardboard  and  mark  around 
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tka  base  to  m^ke  another  oblong^  corresponding  to  th«  largeBt  oblong  in  R, 
but  a,  sbtteenth  cf  an  inch  larger,  siL  around.  Make  this  oblong  the  basis  for 
a  nev  ilat,  sides  one  and  one-half  laches  wide,  as  before.  Score  this;  cut  tt 
out.  Placing  thus  upon  a  sheet  of  colored  paper  make  a  third  flat^  similar^ 
but  with  the  additions  indicated  fay'  the  dotted  lines  at  R.  Fold  up  the  second 
cofdbOAi'd  flat  and  fasten  the  corners  as  the  fij^t  were  fastened.  This  forms 
the  corer  for  the  box,  and  will  fit  loosety  over  it.     Cover  this  cover  with  the 


colored  paper,  using  the  paste  only  on  the  edges  which  turn  over  inside  the 
cover  (e,  e^  e,  e\  on  the  laps  (i  i  i  i)i  and  on  the  ends  {s  s  b  s).  Now  cut  out 
a  piece  of  stiff  cardboard^  3  7-8''  x  it  ^S*\  and  cover  it  with  colored  paper 
00  one  9aASj  allowing  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  for  turning  over  the 
edge^  and  pasting.  Paste  this  base  upon  the  bottom  of  the  box  so  that  no 
pasted  edges  will  show.  By  means  of  an  aw!  or  bodkiui  punch  a  row  of  small 
boles  one-quarter  of  an  inch  apart^  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  inside 
edge*  of  the  bottom,  through  the  bottom  and  this  base^  a^d  sew  the  two  to- 
getlMr  securely  with  the  cobbler's  stitch.*  Use  coarse,  strong  thread,  and 
puU  tbe  stitches  tight.  The  box  cover  may  now  be  put  in  pUee  and  removed 
eastly* 

The  box  shown  at  S  has  no  ornament.     If  ornament  is  desired  tt   may 
be  ftdd«d  by  means  of  the  brush,  but  it  would  better  be  very  simple-     The  word 


'■  Thia  may  be  dooe  with  ane  needle  u  well  mm  with  two,  by  gbing 
•cato,  b*for«  taklnf  Another  tide. 


■cro»  one  aide  and 
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GLOVES  may  hv  placed  m  a  narrow  oblong  panel  l&ngthwise  the  topi  sJnd  sur- 
rounded with  a  simple  Christmas  border. 

2.  Make  a  writing  kit  of  wood*  This  may  be  made  as  follows  r  Decide 
upon  the  size  of  envelopes  and  paper  to  be  used,  and  upon  the  two  ink  bottles, 
red  and  black.  Having  these,  plan  carefully  the  construction  and  the  orna- 
meot,  which  should  be  eitremely  simple.  That  shown  at  T  has  none  whatever 
ercept  the  curved  lines  of  the  sides.  The  kit  drawn  has  a  place  for  writing 
paper  at  a,  for  envelopes  at  b,  for  red  and  black  ink  at  cc,  for  stamps  at 
df*  and  for  pen-holders  at  e^  It  the  pen^holders  are  long  they  may  rest  m  the 
hollowed  ends  of  the  compartmeat.  Tbe  frame  F  is  for  a  calendar  card,  which 
may  be  slipped  in  from  the  right  side.  This  kit  is  of  very  simple  constructionp 
may  be  made  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch  stock,  and  put  together  with  one-inch 
wire  brads,    ^Of^courBo  the  design  may  be  varied  greatly  in  detaii,  if  desired. 


*  The  dotted  tine  indicatea  ■  nldplDg  botlotn.    This  miiht  be  omitted  and  the  CDmpatt- 
En«lt  furplahcd  with  ■  little  cover  with  «-  knob* 
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CONSTRUCTIVE  AND  GEOMETRIC  WORK 

DIVISION    I.      Jirst  four  years  m  school. 
A.    Constructive  work. 

After  the  November  practice,  children  should  be  able 

I.  To  judge  vertical,  horizonUi,  and  paraUel  lines  with  some  de^ee  of 
ftccuracy. 

3.  To  drftw  straight  Une^  from  two  inches  to  fweive  inches  m  length 
with  1  ruler,  aind  with  scissors  to  cut  to  a  curved  or  straight  line  already  drawn 
on  paper. 

This  ability  Is  necessary  to  satisfactory  constructive  work  for  Christinas. 
The  true  Christmas  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  giving,  and  that  should  find  expr^- 
sion  in  the  month's  work. 

The  programme  will  easily  aUow  three  line«  of  work  which  touch  a  wide 
range  of  interests. 

1.  Something  made  for  the  schoolroom. 

2.  Somethmg  made  for  the  home. 

3.  Something  made  for  friends. 

What  sh^  these  thinga  be?  Usually,  it  13  best  to  follow  some  propo^l 
of  the  children,  or  ideas  suggested  by  the  particular  school  and  home  condi- 
tions of  the  Igcahtj.  If  one  of  these  proves  e&peciaUy  promising,  choose  that 
for  the  gift  lo  the  schoolroom. 

So  far  as  possible,  have  these  things  which  are  to  be  for  the  public  benefit 
xa«dc  by  community  work. 

For  example,  suppose  we  have  chosen  circular  mats  for  flower-pots, 
Tsses,  etc.  (S««  Fig.  A  in  graded  outline}.  Decide  upon  how  many  and  of 
what  sizes.  Let  one  child  draw  what  another  is  to  cut  out.  Some  can  fur- 
niah  suitable  cloth,  others  heavy  paper*  For  such  a  subject  it  is  an  excellent 
tU&g  to  hare  each  result  show  the  work  of  several  children. 

2.  Something  for  home.  In  this  case  it  is  mor«  appropriate  for  each 
chOd  to  mak«  his  own  home  gift.  A  book-mark  with  Christmas  symbols, 
moA  a  Christmas  Gr«etiag  neatly  printed  on  suitable  paper,  with  a  touch  of 
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cotqr  in  tke  Lnitmls  or  in  a  sketch  of  bolly  berries  are  good  subjects.  (See 
Pig.  B  And  in  the  graded  outUi^eO 

3«  Somethmg  for  friends,— a  picture  well  mounted  oq  suitable  paper. 
Pig.  2,  or  a  cornucopia  or  Christmas  boi* 

la  all  these  the  interest  of  the  chjldren  in  the  IntentioD  of  the  gift  and  in 
ma^king:  it  well  that  it  m&y  be  worthy  of  its  puqtose,  is  of  &rst  importance  as 
an  uicentive. 


I 

I 


B.     General  use  of  drawing. 

Hare  children  continue  to  draw  on  paper  and  blackboard|  to  describe 
things  of  daily  interest  in  connection  with  school  and  outside  life.  Make 
frequent  use  of  the  geometric  tefms^  '"vertical,  hortzontal,  parallel,  circte, 
square^  angles/*  etc.,  so  they  may  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  children's 
Ttftcabulary. 
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DIVISION    II.     Fifth  to  ninth  years  in  schooL 
A.    Constructive  work. 

The  same  three  phases  of  construetiye  work,  something  for  the  scbo^ 
the  home  and  friends,  are  well  adapted  to  this  division;  and  there  is  more 
probability  of  appropriate  suggestion  by  the  children,  and  a  wider  range  of 
objects  that  can  be  made. 


m  OGT  Trf  QD,  ano  n  If  h^ 
mo  lim  mb  m.05b  n  srtcw. 

It  w^k  IS  Gona  i^T  Hii  CO: 
m  oar  ic  r«,  to  sf  it  "n?!:. 


An  excellent  problem  for  the  school  gift  is  a  design  for  calendar  boards. 
These  may  be  plain  rectangles,  or  the  shape  may  be  modified  somewhat  by 
cutting  o£f  a  little  at  the  comers. 

These  may  be  made  of  cardboard  or  of  wood,  and  colored  or  covered 
with  burlap  or  denim.  They  should  be  of  such  size  as  to  allow  a  leaf  from 
a  calendar  pad,  and  an  appropriate  picture  chosen  each  month  by  the  children 
to  be  placed  upon  them.  From  the  designs,  several  of  different  proportions 
should  be  chosen  to  allow  a  vertical,  square,  or  horizontal  picture  to  be  well 
arranged  with  the  calendar,  since  the  boards  are  to  be  used  over  and  over 
again  while  the  picture  and  calendar  leaf  will  be  changed  each  month.  Such 
calendar  boards  are  excellent  helps  in  picture  study  and  design.  Fig.  3  shows 
an  October  calendar. 
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The  home  gift  and  that  for  friends  may  be  well  printed  Christmas  or 
Nev  Year's  Gieetings.    Figs.  4  and  5.* 

B.    General  use  of  drawing. 

Continue  use  of  freehand  and  instrumental  drawing  in  connection  with 
other  school  work,  maps  and  diagrams  for  history,  geography,  and  arithme- 
tic, and  neat  lettering  in  various  subjects  give  opportunity  for  excellent  prac- 
tice. It  is  important  that  the  new  points  gained  in  the  special  work  should  be 
applied  in  the  general  use  of  drawing,  in  order  that  skill  may  be  increased 
by  exercise,  and  never  lost  through  disuse. 

*  Handiwork  in  school,  if  wisely  directed,  is  s  stroDg  icfliunce  In  developirf  Sympa- 
thetic Socisl  Spirit  «nd  in  brinEing  home  interests  into  scniwl  snd  school  interests  into  the 
home.  It  is  a  natural  and  valuable  opportuoity  for  training  aotne  of  the  virtues  of  good 
cttixeashlp.  One  who  Is  looking  for  th«m  will  find  unexpected  and  delightful  suggestions 
In  any  School. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  second  in  the  series  of  typical  courses. 

n.  A  weU  organized  Elgh  School  in  a  small  town. 

Art  Courses  offered  by  the  High  School  of  Wellesley,  Mass. 
1905-1906. 
Conditions: 

Total  membership  of  school,  i30. 
Total  membership  of  art  classesi  100. 
Required  the  Freshman  year  of  all  students. 
Number  of  freshmen,  38. 
Humber  of  elective  pupils,  73. 

Time  : 

Forty  minutes  every  other  day. 

One  course  counts  as  a  "  half  course"  (i  hour  40  minutes  a  week)  towards 
graduation.    If  course  is  not  passed,  it  must  be  repeated  to  be  counted. 

Couises  : 

I.    fine  Arts.     (Representation). 

Freehand  drawing  in  light  and  shade ;  color  theory  and  practice. 

n.    Design. 

Theory  of  design;  applied  and  constructiTe  design. 

m.    Construction. 

Mechanical  Drawing;  Crafts. 

IV.     History  of  Art. 

Correlated   with   History   department;   Transcribed  for   English 
department;  Illustrated  for  Art  Department. 

FIRST    YEAR 

FRESHMEN 

Required  of  all  students.     Prescribed  Course.     Taught  in  one  division. 

Number  of  pupils,  38. 

I.    Fine  Arts. 

Nature  Drawing. 

Color  Scales  and^AppUcation. 
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Perspective  principles. 
Object  Drawing. 

n.    Design. 

Applied  nature  motlTe  for  decoration. 

Arrangement. 

Color. 
Pure  design. 

Given  spots. 

Original  spots. 

Color. 
Title  pages  and  book  covers. 
Printing. 

in.    Construction. 

niuminated  mottoes,  f 

Picture  frames.  C  P*sse  partout. 

Stenciling. 
IV,    History  of  Art.* 

Egypt. 
Greece. 
Rome. 

FIRST    YEAR 

FRESHMEN.    PROGRAUME 
Fall  Term. 

Nature  Drawing  in  pencil,  brush,  ink,  and  color. 
Nature  drawings  used  for  decorative  motive. 
Motto  illuminated  with  nature  design,  passe  partout. 
Egyptian  Art  Book. 

Winter  Term. 

Color  scales,  analysis. 
Use  of  complements. 
Harmony. 

•Written  reviev  of  leoture  la  fuUy  Illustrated  by  tracings,  drawing  oC  historic 
unit  from  casti  and  photographs. 

U  bouad  in  a  cover  whloh  la  decorated  with  title  and  with  ornament  baeed  on 
hiatorlo  fonns. 
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Htnnonious  oombinations  applied  to  a  dedgn  of  room  traced  from  the 

craftBman. 
Given  spot  design. 
Original  spot  design. 
Greek  Art  Book.  (Stendlled  (spot  dedgn)  cover. 

Spring  Tenn. 

Perspective  principles. 

Oufline  object  drawing  in  pencil. 

Roman  Art  Book. 

SECOND    YEAR 
SOPHOMORE 

Elective :  Number  of  pupils,  30 — in  two  divisions. 

Direct  preparation  for  elective  courses  in  Junior  and  Senior  Years. 

I.    Fme  Arts. 

Object  drawing  in  pencil,  light  and  shade. 
Pose  drawing  in  pencil,  light  and  shade. 

n.    Design. 

Cutting  of  surfaces  by  lines. 
Original  abstract  surface  design. 

in.    Construction. 

Geometric  problems. 

Freehand  working  drawings,  views,  sections,  developments. 

Lettering. 

Crafts  at  option  of  pupil. 

IV.  mstory  of  Art.* 

Visits  to   dties  with   emphasis   placed   on   architectural   styles, — Paris, 
Florence,  London. 

•Vtall  wrtltoa  for  Basltsh  department. 

BlMot  of  trmolQgf  aadTdrawlofff  for  Art  Department.    (No  book.) 
HooM  work  filren  In  priblenuf^ir  sketch  book,  which  Is  marked  separately  at 
the  aod  of  the  year,  and  appears  as  such  on  the  report  card. 
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SECOND    YEAR 

SOPHOMORE.    PROGRAMME 

Fall  Tenn. 

Object  drawing  in  pencil,  light  and  shade. 
Copying  from  pencil  drawings  by  Woodbury,  etc. 
Lecture  on  Paris. 

Gothic  style. 

Notre  Dame. 

Sheet  of  tracings  and  drawings. 

Winter  Term. 

Mechanical  drawing  with  tools  and  freehand. 

Design,  views,  and  development  for  two  or  three  of  the  following:  basket, 

metal  tray,  candle  shade,  pocket-book,  pen-wiper,  book-rack. 
Lecture  on  Florence. 

Italian  Gothic,  The  Rennaissance. 
The  Duoma. 

Palaces. 

Sheet  of  tracings  and  drawings. 

Spring  Term. 

Applied  design  for  objects  drawn  in  winter  term. 

Worked  out  in  permanent  materials  (at  option  of  student)  in  metals, 

leather,  raffia,  etc.,  at  expense  of  pupil.    Substitute  problem  in  design 

for  those  who  do  not  wish  to  execute  the  design. 
Lecture  on  London. 

Early  English  and  Gothic. 

Westminster  Abbey. 

St.  Paul. 

During  the  last  two  years,  the  Junior  and  Senior,  three  separate  courses 
in  art  are  o£Fered,  making  what  might  be  termed  an  elective  elective.  Several 
students  elect  more  than  one  course.  Conflicts  are  easily  arranged;  although 
in  some  (very  few)  cases  It  is  necessary  for  a  pupil  to  repeat  a  course  in  order 
to  take  drawing.  Under  this  system  the  confusion  is  avoided  which  'Often 
arises  in  High  Schools,  where  students  are  working  in  various  mediums,  and 
solving  diverse  problems  at  one  time  tmder  one  teacher. 
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The  Gounes  are: — 
I.    fine  Arts.    (Representation.) 
n.    Crafts.    (Besign.) 
in.    Mechanical  Drawing. 

Under  present  conditions  no  Historic  Art  Course  is  offered  during  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years. 

The  plan  to  be  carried  out  when  posdble  is: — 

Visits  to  the  famous  galleries  with  emphasis  placed  in  schools  of  painting. 

THIRD    YEAR    ELECTIVE 

juinoR 
I.    Fine  Arts. 

Light  and  shade. 

Charcoal  from  cast  and  object  and  pose. 

Pen  and  ink.    Copy  from  Professor  Moore's  plates  and  the  famous  illus- 
trators, also  from  object  and  pose. 
Landscape  sketching  in  light  and  dark. 
Sketch  books  as  in  Sophomore  year. 

n.  Crafts. 

Work  in  metals,  enamel,  leather,  embroidery,  etc.,  from  original  designs. 
Individual  problems  elected  by  pupil.    Material  used  furnished  at  his  ex- 
pense. 

m.    Mechanical  Drawing. 

Projection  through  intersection  of  solids,  executed  in  pencil,  a  few  plates 

traced  on  cloth  in  ink. 
Text  Book.    Professor  Anthony's  (Tufts)  '*  Revised  Mechanical  Drawing.*' 
Supplemented  by  problems  by  Professor  Kennedy  (Harvard)  and  Professor 

Adams  (Boston  M.  L  T.). 

FOURTH    YEAR    ELECTIVE 
SENIOR 
L    Fine  Arts. 

Color.    Review  of  color  theory. 

Scales  and  harmonies. 

Colored  crayon  from  object  and  pose. 
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Water  color  on  charcoal  from  object  and  pose. 
Pure  water  color  from  object,  pose,  and  nature. 
Landscape  in  color. 
Sketch  books  same  as  Junior  year. 

n.    Crafts. 

With  Juniors. 

m.     Mechanical  Drawing. 

Home  work.    Review  of  projection  examples  in  plotting.    Paper  sketch 

books. 
Inked  plates  or  tracings. 
TintingB. 
Screws. 
Copy  from  machine  drawings  by  Professor  Adams  (M.  I.  T.),  Mr.  Mathi- 

son. 
Machine  drawings  from  models  (freehand  and  with  tools),  or 
Architectural  drawings  from  copy. 

HISS    MABEL    SOPER 

Director  of  Drawing  and  iCaaual  Training,  Town  of  Wellesley. 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

FOR  DECEMBER  WORK 

Alphabets,  published  b/  the  Davis  Press.  Text  Books  on  Lettering  such 
as  Brown's,  Strange's,  Daj's,  etc. 

BooKLBTs,  Making  of.  Pupil  as  Bookmaker,  Whittier.  Book,  Vol.  3,  p.  93. 
PreserTing  School  Work,  Whitnej,  Book,  Vol.  3,  p.  405. 

Construction.  Elementarj  Knife  Work,  Hammel.  Advanced  Knife 
Work,  Hammel.     (B.  F.Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Richmond,  Va.) 

Dbvelopment  of  Surfacb.  Paper  Folding,  Hammel.  Cardboard  Con- 
struction, Hammel. 

DRn.L  Exercises.  Straight  lines  and  curves.  New  Method  in  Education, 
Tadd. 

Drawing  to  Scale.  Mechanical  Drawing,  Edwards,  Book,  March  1903.  See 
also  Working  Drawing. 

Geometric  Figures.  Thompson's  Manual  Training  Handbook,  No.  i. 
See  also  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Geometric  Problems.  Thompson's  Mechanical  Manual.  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, Cross,  Chap.  II.    Inventional  Geometry,  Spencer. 

Lettering.  The  Teaching  of  Lettering,  Perry,  Book,  Vol.  3,  p.  1 96 
Teaching  Lettering,  Daniels,  Book,  Vol.  4,  p.  549.  How  to  Draw  Let- 
ters (block  letters).  Prang  Text  Books,  IV,  p.  74 ;  V,  p.  67 ;  VI.  p.  61. 

Mechanical  Drawing,  Edwards,  Book,  Dec.  1903.  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Cross,  Chap.  I.  Kit  and  Use,  Examples  of,  Supplement  to  Book,  March 
1904.     Measuring  and  Planning,  Prang  Text  Books,  IV,  p.  67. 

Objects  to  Make.  Haney,  Book,  Vol.  I,  p.  139;  Book,  Outline,  Nov.  1903 
and  Dec.  1903.  Introduction  to  Handicraft,  Soper,  Book,  Vol.  3,  p.  389. 
Supplement  to  Book,  Nov.  1904.  Outline,  Dec.  1904.  Problems  in 
Woodworking,  Murray.     New  York  Outlines,  Dr.  Haney. 

Sections.     Mechanical  Drawing,  Adams. 

Working  Drawing.  See  Drawing  to  Scale.  Also  Augsburg  Manual  III, 
Chap.  XL  List  of  suitable  objects  to  draw,  Augsburg  Manual  III,  p. 
303.  Prang  Text  Books,  VX,  p.  61.  Mechanical  Drawing,  Cross,  Chap. 
III.    Thompson's  Manual  Training  Handbook,  No.  2,  Section  VUI. 
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The  Interdependence  of  the  Arts  of  Design.  By  Russell  Stiirgis. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.^  1905.  228  pp.,  6  z  gi,  107  illus- 
trations,   $1.50. 

This  delightful  volume  ought  to  have  some  other  title.  It  does  not  attempt 
to  show  how  mural  decoration  and  sculpture  are  related  to  architecture,  or 
how  engraving  is  related  to  design  for  textiles;  it  does  not  even  show  that 
the  same  principles  of  design  underlie  architecture,  sculpture,  painting  and 
decorating.  It  is  a  volume  of  charming  observations  such  as  only  Mr.  Sturgis 
can  make,  upon  all  sorts  of  art,  ancient  and  modem,  fine  and  applied.  On 
page  30,  occurs  a  sentence  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  aim  of  the  book: 
"I  propose  to  you  that  we  should  try  and  see  what  recent  art  looks  like  in  the 
light  cast  by  the  older  art."  But  comparisons  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
are  for  the  most  part  incidental.  Not  once  does  the  author  put  the  two  things 
ude  by  side  and  point  out  their  differences  so  that  the  layman  can  see  just 
why  one  is  better  than  the  other.  After  proving  to  the  reader*s  satisfaction 
in  chapter  I,  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  a  critic  to  estimate  justly  any 
modem  piece  of  art;  that  all  such  works  "will  have  become  old,  accepted  or 
rejected,  admitted  to  the  category  of  works  of  art  or  by  common  consent  ex- 
cluded from  it,  before  the  critic,  no  matter  how  great  his  gained  knowledge, 
will  be  ready  to  pass  upon  them  finally,"  Mr.  Sturgis  delights  and  convinces 
the  reader  with  a  splendid  passage  in  the  last  chapter  on  Sargent's  Dogma  of 
the  Redemption.  The  passage  begins  as  follows :  "I  saw  it  with  absolute  aston- 
ishment and  with  the  feeling  that  at  last  the  country  had  been  so  favored  as 
to  possess  a  really  superb  piece  of  mural  decoration.  In  that  way  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  things  of  modem  times,  able  to  hold  its  own  against  any  compo- 
sition of  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  century."  The  just  judge  and  the  en- 
thusiastic lover  of  beauty  take  turns  throughout  the  book.  It  is  all  very  enjoya- 
ble and  instructive.     The  illustrations  are  for  the  most  part  fresh  and  admirable. 

Ornament  and  its  application.  By  Lewis  F.  Day.  Imported 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1905.  320  pp.,  6x9.  289 
illustrations.    $3.25. 

"Apart  from  its  application  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ornament.  *  *  * 
The  test  of  artistic  application  is  that  it  should  not  appear  to  be  added. 
There  should  be  no  suspicion  of  its  having  been  an  after-thought.  It  belongs 
by  right  to  the  design,  and  must  be  foreseen  by  the  artist  from  the  earliest 
stage  of  his  conception.  *  *  *  Design  is  not  a  matter  of  emotion  merely, 
but  of   logic  also.    *    *    *    Applied   design  is   always  the    solution    of   a 
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probUtn.  *  *  *  It  mak^s  never-endUig  demand  upon  common  sense,  a 
faculty  which  was  never  common,  least  of  aU  among  artists.  ♦  *  *  A  pro- 
cess of  work  itself  gives  rise  to  ornament*  nt  4  *  Jhe  wa;  to  get  at  the  root 
of  ornamental  design  is  to  ask  yourself  always  in  the  presence  of  a  satiBfactory 
piece  of  work  why  the  artist  did  just  so?  *  *  *  There  are  twenty  who  can 
draw  or  paint  for  one  who,  when  it  comes  to  purposeful  design,  knows  what 
use  to  make  of  drawing  or  modeling."  Tbese  few  sample  sentences  indicate 
the  authors*  point  of  view  and  his  business-like  style.  He  evidently  believes 
in  hewing  to  the  line  and  letting  every  man  dodge  the  chips  for  bim&elfr  The 
Teaching  of  the  Toot»  Where  to  Stop,  PartnershipGf  Obedient  Ornament,  The 
Inevitable  Line, — these  are  some  of  the  felicitous  chapter  titles-  The  book 
ia  profusely  illustrated  with  convincing  illustrations.  A  comparative  and 
explanatory  index  of  illustrations  adds  greatly  to  its  usefulness  as  a  reference 
manual.  It  is  Mr.  Day's  best  book  and  probably  the  best  teit-book  published 
on  the  subject.     Certainly  there  is  no  better  for  school  use. 

Occupation  for  Little  Fingers.  By  Elizabeth  Sage  and  Anna 
M.  Cooley.  Scribners,  1905.  154  pp,,  5x8.  102  illus- 
trations in  the  text  and  16  half-tone  plates. 

This  little  book  has  a  definite  aim.  It  appears  in  answer  to  the  oft  re- 
peated question  of  teachers  and  busy  mothers,  "What  can  I  do  with  my  children? 
They  want  something  to  do.'^  It  presents  definite  information,  and  Is  unique 
in  stating  the  exact  cost  of  material  in  each  exercise,  whether  card  knotting, 
raffia  sewings  sewing  with  coarse  thready  paper  folding  and  cutting,  clay  mod- 
eling, weaving,  bead  stringing,  crocbetiog,  kmtting,  furnishing  dolls  houses 
or  constructing  toys  and  implemenls-  Materials  are  alluring.  When  a 
teacher  tries  to  think  of  a  new  thing  to  be  done  in  ra^a,  for  example,  she  is 
dangerously  near  the  region  of  the  quack  and  the  fadest,  Coiisidering  the 
range  of  the  material  and  the  variety  of  objects  describedf  the  percentage  of 
ufily  and  meretricious  forms  in  this  book  is  smalt.  Moreover,  the  objects 
are  for  the  most  part^  those  children  like  to  make.    The  book  is  a  good  one.* 

Several  other  books  recently  published,  dealing  with  various  phases  of 
school   handicraft,  are  as  follows t 

Hand  Work.  By  Jane  L.  Hoiie,  Etiiical  Culture  School,  New 
York.     Published   by  Milton   Bradley   Company.       50   cts. 

The  special  good  features  of  this  book  are  a  brief  chapter  on  Domestic 
Activities  for  children,  another  on  sensible  and  very  elementary  Wood  Work 


*S0e  tuote,  paite  flio. 
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— doUs  furniture  4jid  other  toys,  utd  «  ihird,  all  too  brief,  od   Blue  Prints. 

Tbe  chapter  on    Kindergarten  Drawing  is  to   be  commended,  but  alfl£,  much 

of  that  Iq  Rafi^a  Winding  cannot  be.* 

Basketry,  Clay^  and  Paper  Weaving.  By  Arthur  H.  Chamber- 
lain and  others.  Published  by  the  Whitaker  A  Ray  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco.     50  cts. 

This  is  the  fir^t  of  a  series  of  EducatiTe  Hjjidwork  Manuals.  The  best 
feature  of  this  book  is  the  chapter   on  clay  modeling.     It  presents  sensible 

suggestions   and  is  well  iliustrated,* 

Cardboard  Construction.  By  J.  H.  Tryborn  and  others.  Pub- 
lished by  Milton  Bradley  Company.     Si.  1 

A  book  of  well  graded  exercises  from  which  &  teacher  in  any  grade  from 
I  to  IX  may  select  work  adapted  to  the  powers  of  her  pupils*  Eveiy  exercise 
is  well  illustrated. 

Colored  Paper  Cutting.  By  Martha  W.  Stearns.  Published  by 
the  Educational  Publishing  Company.     25  cts. 

^■^  This  pamphlet  preseatii  an  advance  in  pictorial  paper  cutting.  It  cod- 
tains  stories,  with  suggestions  for  cutting  the  illustrations  from  colored  papefB, 
all  of  which  cannot  but  prove  full  of  delight  to  primary  children.* 


^A*  ftiiDOLUiL'ed  wben  Ibis  Subool  Llbr&r?  dep&Tlmeut  whs  Introduced  tirg 
f  eara  a^,iny  pnlicy  l*i  to  say  the  best  I  curi  miiFicl«iiilaiinly  nlxxit  nny  l>ookt  ajid  to 
pau  ovar  d6l(^<^H  lu  nlli^iioe,  Hut  oeeas tonal Jy  1  cuunot  brlcii  luyi^elttotlo  Ihln.  !M^>m«- 
ttmefl  Btlence  sfleniin  like  cuwmri ice,  trcnfhi^ry  lo  the  cause,  nittutitiluliie&A  to  tbose 
wbo  lead  Ibe  Scbuol  ArU  Book,  H^cu  are  «:Ai»t?&  in  pulnt  — tbesH  fuiir  booltfl.  They 
bfrve  oneiciertont  defect  in  tiinimnri^  iiameiyt  :t-if-/r/i^Jjy  lita-u-H  {ffw.irafwTis.  Noiall  are 
equally  bad,  but  many  are  liK^orioirl  lii  p(?i«pe<'11v^»perlej-ily  iiliijaliib  Jti  bandjlnfr, 
{<oiitracllctory  In  f^ifht  Ahd  ^hbcle,  ainl  ilii^gruciH-fitt  u*  i>olh  atnhor  and  publlAher.  lu 
tUete  dayn  siii'li  iljingH  are  liiexoiiAable^  tn  adiLLtiDii  to  bad  [Imwiii'K,  iliny^ltiiw  poor 
design.  Tliliik  of  a  i»fll&  fo^  whli  Lis  ra^llalin^  ed^es  to  fHlcti  th«  wIdCL'.  uf  a  rif,  u!ar 
atamp  box  of  ralUa  wllh  a  I'liv^r  fametied  f>n  wUb  a  n^'ckile  tta  Large  as  ItaelfT  of  a 
hatiakerc^tikf  f-iiJio  luiidn  of ''TwdiU'-tinir  pt&fitebonjd  i^lnkA  \%"  Xu  diameter,  wilb  a 
^'' circular  btilc^  c!iiL  In  thy  i^eiiter  uf  each  1  Think  of  framt*A  for  halt-ioiie  pU-ture» 
wovpu  fruiu  tjrlilliiiitiy  "-olored  utrlj's  nt  jjaper!  of  tram*''*  wilh  ct'b  hnns-e  ^jorneral 
Tbey  viujati*  ih^  very  lirvt  pi-luc^lplt^H  ol  upplled  deAi^m,  Thea'*  af^  \^ik  t\iU\\ifi  MiHt 
vex  Ibo  soul  and  >f^X4;Ut9  the  Jte  of  tb<i»e  wfio^  cAr(^aIl>1iltncr  rorlbeTeL>titHtliiii  ufihrlr 
profeB'il'fn  And  Itie-y  are  p*  unner.'*fl5aryl  ^lililn  sloue  ft  ihi^.w  oi  nil  llieae  autb- 
wra,  as  1  bapi:»«n  V}  kJ"tw.  arc  well  iralued  teachern  (if  dirawlng  wbo,  )iai.d  ihey  been 
teumlted,  cuuld  have^  polnti-d  out  th<peip  falliiren  lin  five  luluutiiBf  aiid  would  bav0 
beeti  tbankful  for  nii  oppr*rmnlly  to  liftiji.  It  we  hAven't  the  prace  fo  Invite  aitd 
ac•c(^[pt  iliiinkftijiy  ihi^  rrtii^^lshiH  of  oiir  irlt^ii^dp.  wt^  hbAll  liav«  to  liave  ibe  Ki^t  tci  en- 
dure tbti  uuLnvUvd  i;rlci<-'l.iQi  of  siraotfere.  Xo  critlclam  for  tbt>  pmsetitaeetneLh  (obe 
Joyous  but  grievous  ;  nvvenbele^Si  Mfteiward  H  wurketb  tbe  peaceabLe  [niLLs  ut 
rlgbteou^neM  io  Utoir  u A<i  art  escfmsjfd  thfrfby  HBNhV  TLtbWXK  fUiLE v 
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A  h&ndaome  cover!  The  satisfactory  tinting  of  a  hftlf^tone  U  a  difficult 
thing  to  compass.  It  is  not  successfully  done  in  the  first  artides^  nor  in  th« 
second.  The  color  does  not  keep  its  place  subordinate  to  the  whole.  It  is 
more  pearly  satisfactory  on  p.  4231  but  that  illustration  is  poorly  drawn.  The 
best  thing  in  th«  book  of  the  kind  is  00  p,  476.  There  «fe  some  good  char- 
acter studies  by  Edwin  B.  Child  tn  Mr.  Paine's  Angtei^  of  the  Angler.  Don't 
overlook  the  little  drawing  by  Carl  Bong  on  p.  477.  The  color  prints  from 
pointings  by  Willard  L.  Hetcalf,  show  hitn  to  he  a  landficape  painter  of  mors 
than  ordinary  skill.  The  best  reproduction  technically  is  the  last  one.  The 
advertisement  of  the  AeoliAQ  Company  is  a  rather  clever  piece  of  design. 

Century 

State  documents  arc  not  always  as  readable  as  this  RecoTery  of  the  Body 
of  John  PauJ  Jones,  by  General  Porter.  This  number  contains  many  fine 
illtistratioQS  from  the  clever  sketches  by  Steele,  to  the  superbly  colored  fron- 
tispiece by  Maidield  Parrish.  There  are  fine  portraits  of  Sbeltey  and  Byron, 
pp.  gi5,  Qii.  Admirable  half-tones^  pp-  875,  830  and  842.  A,  B.  Frost  seems 
to  be  growing  in  power  these  days.  His  illustration^  p.  S5Q,  does  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  that  of  one  of  the  most  famous  modem  illuEtrators,  on 
p.  846,  The  drawings  by  Katherine  A*  Carl  for  her  article  on  The  Empress 
Dowager,  have  a  naive  quality  quite  oriental  and  appropriate  to  the  occasion  . 
You  would  better  plan  to  have  that  frontispiece  by  Parrish  where  you  can  see  it 
every  day  for  a  while  and  enjoy  its  sumptuous  colors. 


k 


Chautauquan 

An  oriental  number.  It  contains  pictures  of  the  great  mosque  at  Delhi, 
of  the  Towers  of  Silence  at  Bombay,  of  the  great  temple  at  Bmndaban,  of  the 
wonderful  Kutub  Mlnar,  the  water  front  of  Benares^  the  rock-cut  temples  of 
India,  the  temple  of  Heaven  at  Pekin,  and  other  extraordinary  things  in  India 
and  Cbiiut. 

Country  Life 

A  double  house-building  number.  One  is  lost  "in  wonder,  love  and 
praise^^  over  such  extraordinary  photographs,  and  such  perfect  half-tones  as 
those  on  pp.  &05,  606,  frog,  611,  6iJ,  635—630.    And  aucb  beautiful  land- 
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scape  gardeaiag]  Chair-hunting  with  Jeremiah  furnishes  iUu&trattons  useful 
in  structural  designf  and  Artistic  WaJl  Decoration  furnishes  food  for  thought. 
Is  it  possible  that  there  are  people  who  not  only  admire  hut  recommend  such 
wail  papers  a.5  three  of  those  on  p.  644  ?  On  p.  643  at  the  top  is  a  noble 
design  of  ships  on  the  high  seas  for  children  to  copy  arid  color. 

Craftsman 

The  memorials  to  McKinley,  of  which  eight  are  shown  in  half<-tone,  ore 
raither  cheering,  on  the  whole.  Monumental  sculpture  in  America  is  improv- 
ing,  C.  Howard  Walker's  article  on.  Modern  Architecture  in  Review^  Is  well 
worth  feading4  Civic  Aft  in  Cleveland  is  another  cheering  sign  of  the  times, 
and  so  also  in  another  realm  h  The  Gospel  of  Siiuplicity  by  Bertha  H.  Smith* 
The  Living  Room  with  its  seven  illustrations  (four  in  color)  is  a  sensible  article, 
and  present  a  room  one  could  live  in^  for  a  while  at  least,  without  being 
unhappy.  Mr,  Stickley's  Home  Training  in  Cabinet  Work  is  full  of  suggestion 
for  majiual  training  classes.  About  the  most  sensible  application  imagin- 
able of  the  ever-recurring  dove-tailed- joint  problem  is  to  be  found  on  p.  132, 
Hare  a  look  at  the  floor  patterns,  pp.  145-149. 


Delineator 

Wyeth's  illustration   of  Emerson^s  famous  lines: 

"Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  Sred  the  shot  heard  round  the  world** 

is  not  only  worth  eaving  for  use  in  the  patriotic  exercises  next  spring,  hut  is 
a  well'composed  and  cleanly  handled  bit  of  painting.  Dr.  Maxwell  of  New 
York  presents  the  first  of  two  papers  on  education  for  Life  through  Living, 
with  illustrations  from  the  New  York  schools.  The  headpiece,  At  Spinster 
Farmt  is  a  pleasing  novelty,  and  so  also  is  that  for  Little  Sketches  of  Travel* 
(The  torches  do  not  help  it  much)*  Throughout  the  pages  are  scattered  such 
skilful  and  Drginal  decorative  accessories,  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  give 
attention  to  the  pictures  t  Among  the  most  notable  are  the  Tailpiece,  p.  582, 
the  Basket  of  Fruit,  p.  5S5,  and  the  Cabinet,  p,  604,  The  famous  Hjmn  this 
month  is  Onward  Christian  Soldiers.  Among  the  needlework  are  superb 
iliustrattons  of  things  to  be  avoided.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  worse 
designs  than  those  given  on  p^  640.  Eltounate  from  the  bead-gear  the  aigrettes 
and  other  plumage,  just  as  rapidly  as  possible,  Mr,  Delineator.  You  are  big 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  lead  in  the  movement  to  save  the  birds. 
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Harper's 

If  the  free  kindergartens  in  New  York  have  such  decorationa  as  thai  seen 
on  p.  653,  they  are  ta  be  heartily  congratulated.  If  they  hfiven't,  somebody 
ought  to  persuade  Alice  Baxber  Stephens  to  design  decorations  for  schoolrooms. 
Elizabeth  Shippen  Green's  Kebecca  Mary,  p.  701^  is  as  fascinating  as  ever. 
The  two  color  plates  by  Howard  Pyle  arc  suSicientty  strikingf  to  gay  the  least. 
The  6rst,  the  frontispiece^  is  almost  a  mural  decoration^  Extraordinary 
skilful  in  composition  of  line  wtth  its  big  central  oval  circuic  compelling  the 
ey«  to  keep  within  bounds-  The  second,  at  p.  688,  at  &rst  sight  leads  one  to 
believe  that  a  typographical  error  has  crept  into  the  title,  and  that  "drooping" 
should  have  been  "dripping/^  $0  sanguinary  is  the  heroine.  Among  the  most 
interesting  plates  are  those  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey^  pp.  721-726.  These  learned 
compositions  are  appreciated  mo^t  thoroughly  by  the  deepest  students  of 
Shakespeare,  but  any  one  may  discoveir  in  them  how  completely  every  figure 
in  every  detail  expresses  a  character  and  an  occasion.  There  could  hardly 
be  a  more  instructive  contrast  in  handling  than  Che  two  plates,  pp«  726  and 
728.  Compare  the  two  in  textures,  effects  of  light,  and  expressive  rendering 
of  detail,—  the  hands  for  example.  The  best  thing  in  Mr.  Lawrence's  plate 
is  the  rooster.  He  has  done  much  better,  however,  with  the  plate  at  p.  736. 
Hr.  Hitchcock^s  figuresr  at  p,  752,  indicate  close  study  of  character  and  a 
knack  at  composition,  but  the  drawing  is  a  little  uncertain  in  places.  Have 
a  look  at  the  drawings  by  Peter  Newell  and  E.  Ward  BlaisdeU,  in  the  Edtlor^s 
Drawer. 


McClurc's 

It  is  a  long  day  since  this  magazine  has  issued  a  number  with  so  many 
iilu&trations  of  no  value  whatever  to  teachers  of  art.  The  only  ones  worth 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  children  are  those  by  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  pp* 
585  and  5B6,  tho&e  by  A.  B.  Frost,  pp.  599  and  6oj,  and  that  fay  Blumenscheln, 
p.  632,  Even  Kirs.  Stephens  nods  when  it  comes  to  cart  wheels!  Not- 
withstanding the  nondescript  flowers  in  the  foreground,  Arthur  Hoeber^s 
landscape  on  the  cover  is  about  the  best    thing   the   number  affords. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 

The  best  page  for  the  teacher  is  the  thirty-fourth,  on  Good  Taste  and  Bad 
Taste  Ln  Chairs.  The  person  who  is  responsible  for  that  page  ought  to  have 
gone  through  the  ^*needle  painting"  and  embfoidery  manuscripts  and  illustra- 
tions with  t  bush  scythe-     "Design     and  still    more  its    application"— says 
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Lewis  F.  Day,  "makes  considerable  demands  upon  the  intelligence."  The 
best  lesson  in  technique  which  this  number  affords  is  upon  the  fifth  page, 
the  pen  and  ink  lion  and  eaj^e,  by  Orson  Lowell. 

Printing  Art 

The  two  four-color  plates  are  good  for  comparison  with  the  average 
three-color  work  of  the  monthly  magazines.  These  plates  are  quite  as  nota- 
ble for  their  perfect  register,  as  for  their  evident  truthfulness  in  color.  The 
advertisement  competition  affords  ample  material  for  studies  in  page  arrange- 
ment, especially  when  supplemented  by  illustrations  in  the  article  on  Type 
Composition,  and  those  under  Current  Notes  and  Comments.  De  Cost  Smith's 
Indian,  at  p.  109,  is  worth  saving  for  his  costume  alone. 

Scribner's 

Those  who  have  long  enjoyed  in  photograph  Chavanne's  great  mural 
decoration  La  Sorbonne  will  be  delighted  to  find  an  illustrated  article  about 
it  by  Russell  Sttu-gis,  in  The  Field  of  Art.  The  next  most  valuable  thing  for 
the  teacher  is  Hiss  Sarah  Stilwell*s  charming  drawing,  In  October,  the  very 
embodiment  of  the  innocent  child  thief,  with  an  unusually  skilful  background. 
The  best  half-tones  in  this  number  (and  they  are  very  good  indeed)  are  by 
William  Hurd  Lawrence,  pp.  410-415,  and  by  Paul  Julien  Meylan,  pp.  425-428. 
The  Shrines  of  the  Desert  contains  eight  indispensable  illustrations  for  the 
teacher  of  geography.  Let  the  children  see  Blaisdell's  sketches,  pp.  8x  and  82, 
in  the  advertisements.     How  much  expression  may  be  forced  into  a  few  lines! 

St.  Nicholas 

Among  the  good  things  for  primary  teachers  are  A  Children's  Celebra- 
tion of  Hallowe'en,  and  Totsi  and  the  Cherry  Bough  by  Margaret  Johnson. 
Mr.  CaflSn  in  his  twelfth  paper,  How  to  Study  Pictures,  compares  Whistler 
with  Sargent  with  great  discrimination.  Gunda  affords  four  good  elephant 
pictures.  Queen  Zixi  comes  to  an  end  with  unabated  charm.  But  the  great 
thing  in  this  number  is  the  article  by  William  Fayal  (hark  in  memory  of  the 
famous  and  beloved  Editor  of  St.  Nicholas,  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

Suburban  Life 

The  cover-picture,  little  children  feeding  horses,  will  delight  primary 
teachers  on  the  watch  four  language  material;  so  will  the  frontispiece,  Har- 
vesting the  Apple  Crop.    The  first  article  contains  good  photographs  frcMn 
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goats, — pictures  often  hard  to  find.    There  is  a  useful  diagram  on  bulb-plant- 
ing, p.  13,  and  a  very  good  sketch  of  an  elderly  man,  by  Harold  Brett,  p.  22. 

World  Today 

PHmMng  Hount  Tacoma,  by  Ann  Shannon  Monroe,  Is  well  illustrated 
by  brilliant  photographs  reproduced  in  half-tone  with  a  tint  block.  Another 
article  giving  entertaining  information  about  our  own  country  is  that  entitled 
Harnessing  Sierra's  Streams,  among  the  illustrations  of  which,  two  are 
preeminent  for  their  picturesque  beauty,  and  especially  that  on  p.  1087.  Two 
other  articles  of  unusual  interest  are  The  Original  Manuscript  of  the  Book  of 
Horman,  by  Johnson  Brigham,  and  Minnesota's  New  Capitol  (five  illustrations) 
by  Katherine  Louise  Smith. 

House  Beautiful 

The  cover  contains  a  chaste  and  dignified  Colonial  front  door.  On  p. 
X5  is  a  beautiful  cottage,  and  on  p.  17  a  beautiful  dining  room.  On  pp.  18 
and  19,  Dr.  Henry  Horn  tells  The  Story  of  the  Chilcat  Blanket.  Those  inter- 
ested in  bric-a-bric  for  high  school  studios,  would  better  read  the  article  begin- 
ning on  p.  44,  entitled  The  Russian  Metal  Shops  of  New  York's  Ghetto. 

Miscellaneous 

The  World's  Work  for  October  contains  portraits  of  the  sixty-one  men 
who  constitute  what  Sereno  S.  Pratt  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  calls  Our 
Financial  Oligarchy.  They  afford  ample  opportunity  to  the  student  of  facial 
expression. 

The  Garden  Magazine  for  October  is  a  complete  manual  for  autumn 
planting,  valuable  .to  all  interested  in  school  gardens.  It  contains  fine  half- 
tones of  Beeches,  p.  109,  of  Apple  Trees,  p.  iJ3,  and  of  Flowery  Meadows,  pp. 
xz8  and  127. 

Dr.  Haney's  third  article  on  Applied  Design  appears  in  the  October  num- 
ber of  the  ^"""q^  Training  Magazine,  together  with  a  few  thoughts  on  Wood 
Carving,  by  Mary  Rogers,  and  an  article  on  Industrial  Training  in  Public 
Evening  Schools,  by  Charles  F.  Warner. 

The  October  Perry  Magazine  in  addition  to  the  usual  features,  begins  a 
series  of  Living  Pictures  in  China,  by  Kate  £.  Kaufmann. 

Good  Housekeeping  for  October  contains  the  second  article  on  Stenciled 
and  Grooved  Leather,  by  Bertha  Mirabeau  (eight  illustrations). 
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The  Elementaiy  School  Teacher  for  October  contains  an  article  on  Manual 
Training  and  Good  Citizenship,  which  every  supervisor  should  read,  and  some 
quotable  editorial  notes  on  the  meaning  of  Hand- Work,  by  the  editor,  Hr. 
Jackson. 

The  October  Outing  has  The  Choicest  Game  Bird  cover  design,  by 
Lynn  Bogue  Hunt,  and  a  frontispiece  by  Frank  Schoonover,  worth  the  study 
of  students  of  compo^tion  in  the  high  schools. 

Collier's  for  October  twenty-first  is  a  Gibson  number.  It  contains  repro- 
ductions of  fifteen  of  his  recent  dra^ngs. 

In  Park  and  Cemetery  for  October  is  a  fine  half-tone  of  Washington's 
Home  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  the  concluding  section  of  Mrs.  Hall's  excellent 
and  beautifully  illustrated  paper  on  the  Mismon  of  the  Fotmtain.  On  p.  384 
is  a  little  cut  of  the  Adams  Monument,  by  St.  Gaudens. 
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THA5KSGIVING  becomes  a  patriotic  act  in  November  I 
H«^who  quits  work  upon  presidential  proclamatioo  should 
return  thanks  to  God  also.  We  have  the  same  call  to  both. 
Hay,  wc  have  a  higher  call  to  return  thanks.  Our  broad  land 
hill  of  good  things,— Who  cleared  it?  Our  fifty  states  where 
wc  dwell  in  peace, — Who  made  them?  Our  million  homes 
rich  with  the  comforts  of  life,— Who  gave  them?  Our  splendid 
schools  free  to  all,  our  churches,  chapels,  synagogues,  lecture 
halls,  where  any  man  may  worship  God  as  he  will  without 
fear  of  rack  or  writ  or  even  jibe,— Who  made  all  this  possible? 
Certainly  not  ourselves  I  The  devout  answer,  God.  Others 
say,  our  ancestors.  Well,  we  will  not  quarrel  over  that;  we 
will  all  down  on  our  knees  and  thank  God  for  our  ancestors, 
and  especially  for  those  brave  men  who  thanked  God  in 
Plymouth  in  1621,  Do  you  know  Edwin  D,  Mead's  "Eleventh  of 
Hebrews?"     Let  me  quote  from  it: 

"By  faith  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  when  they  were  called  tp  go  out  into  a  place 
which  tbty  should  afterwards  receive  for  an  inheritance,  obeyed;  and  they 
went  Qut|  Dot  knowiDg  whither  they  went.  By  fatth  they  prepared  the  Maj' 
flower.  By  faith  they  sojourned  in  the  Lend  of  promise  as  in  s  strange  country 
with  Winihrop  and  Cotton  and  Hooker  and  Roger  WUtiams,  heirs  with  tbem 
of  the  same  promise-  For  they  looked  for  a  city  which  hath  foundations 
whose  builder  ajnd  maker  is  God.  Therefore  sprang  there  of  them  so  many 
as  the  stars  of  the  iky  in  multitude,  and  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  seashore 
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innumerable.  These  all  died  in  faith,  not  having  received  the  promises,  but 
having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them  and  embraced  them, 
and  confessed  that  they  were  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  the  earth.  For  they 
that  say  such  things  declare  plainly  that  they  seek  a  country.  And  truly,  if  they 
had  been  mindful  of  that  country  from  whence  they  came  out,  they  might 
have  had  opportunity  to  have  returned.  But  when  the  ship  returned,  at  the 
end  of  the  winter  of  death,  not  one  went  back,  'not  one  looked  back,  who  had 
set  his  hand  to  this  ploughing.'  Wherefore  justly  might  they  boast,  'as  one 
small  candle  may  light  a  thousand,  so  the  light  here  kindled  hath  shown  to 
many,  yea,  in  some  sort,  to  our  whole  nation .'  "* 

<l,No  festival  in  the  school  year,  except  Christmas,  presents 
greater  opportunities  for  the  teacher.  As  subjects  for  visualizing^ 
what  finer  material  have  we  than  The  Mayflower  sailing  into 
icy  Plymouth  harbor  that  December  day;  the  Common  House, 
about  "  twenty  foote  square,"  built  of  logs  and  thatched  with 
marsh  grass;  the  first  street,  according  to  Governor  Bradford's 
plot;  the  fort  meeting-house  with  its  six  cannon  peeping  over 
the  wall;  and  such  other  pictures  as  these  old  documents 
call  up. 

"We  set  the  last  spring  some  twenty  acres  of  Indian  com  (wherein  Squanto 
was  a  great  help,  showing  us  how  to  set,  fish,t  dress  and  tend  it),  and  sowed 
some  six  acres  of  barley  and  pease.  Our  com  did  prove  well,  our  barley 
indifferent,  but  our  pease  not  worth  the  gathering." 

»  »  *  » 

"  Our  harvest  being  gotten  in,  our  Govemour  sent  foure  men  on  fowling 
so  that  we  might,  after  a  speciall  manner,  rejoyce  together  after  we  had  gath- 
ered the  fruit  of  our  labours.  They  foure  in  one  day  killed  as  much  fowle  as, 
with  little  helpe  beside,  served  the  Company  almost  a  weeke.  At  which  time, 
amongst  other  Recreations  we  exercised  our  Armes,  many  of  the  Indians  com- 
ing amongst  us,  and  amongst  the  rest  their  greatest  King,  Massasoyt,  with 
some  ninety  men,  whom  for  three  dayes  we  entertained  and  feasted ;  and  they 
went  out  and  killed  five  Deer,  which  they  brought  to  the  Hantation, 
and  bestowed  on  our  Govemour,  and  upon  the  Captaine,  and  others.     And 

'From  The  Importanoe  of  the  Study  of  History,  by  Edwin  D.  Mead. 

t  The  Indians  used  the  alevires,  which  choked  all  the  streams  In  the  spring,  as 
dressing  Cor  the  taad,  pattlag  two  or  three  Id  erery  hill  of  com,  thus  Increasing  the 
normal  yield  three  fold. 
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although  it  be  not  always  so  plentifull  as  it  was  at  this  time  with  us,  yet  by  the 
goodnesse  of  God  we  are  so  farre  from  want,  that  we  often  wish  you  partakers 
of  our  plentie."* 

€I.6y  means  of  these  and  other  literary  references,  pictures, 
sketches,  and  illustrations,  clear  images  should  be  developed, 
which  will  make  possible  beautiful  language  papers,  souvenirs, 
invitations,  menus,  and  programs  appropriate,  "peculiarly  appro- 
priate," to  the  occasion.  Our  supplement  this  month  contains 
a  few  samples  of  the  Harvest  and  Thanksgiving  material  we 
have  prepared!  to  help  both  teachers  and  children  enjoy  the 
season  and  profit  by  it  as  never  before. 

4[  And  along  with  the  joy  of  the  time  and  the  feasting  should  go 
the  bracing  of  one's  own  spirit  for  better  service.  Let  me  quote 
the  last  part  of  Mr.  Mead's  '.'Eleventh  of  Hebrews": 

"Wherefore,  seeing  we  are  compassed  about  with  so  great  a  doud  of 
witnesses,  and  that  with  so  great  a  price  this  freedom  has  been  purchased, 
let  us  lay  aside  every  weight  of  sloth  and  selfishness  *  *  *  and  let  us 
run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us.  Let  us  walk  worthy  of  our 
great  inheritance,  let  us  be  creditors  of  the  future  even  as  we  are  debtors  to  the 
past." 

Even  the  children  can  be  made  to  appreciate  something  of  these 
high  incentives  and  to  produce  finer  work  during  the  month  of 
November. 

Mr.  Kenyon's  Maps  and  Plans  will  furnish  help  in  drawing  to 
scale  in  grammar  grades,  Mr.  Turner's  Basketry  and  Mr.  Mes- 
senger's Blotter  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  of  the  older  pupils, 
and  all  will  welcome  Miss  Cleaves'  article  on  Guild  Work,  for  it 
breathes  the  new  spirit,  the  twentieth  century  spirit,  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  for  the  common  good. 


•From  "  Monrt's  Relation,"  a  Jetler  sent  from  Plymouth  to  a  friend  In  England 
(probably  George  Morton,  who  married  a  sisler  of  Governor  Bradford)  in  December, 
1*521. 

t  Harvest  Packet,  eontalnlnR  sixteen  pl»tes  (two  of  each)  and  an  lllnstrated 
leaflet  of  directions.  25  cts.    Published  by  Ibe  DavU  Pres*. 
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41  One  of  the  best  suggestions 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  Primaiy 
work  this  month  comes  from 
Miss  Watson  of  Hartford,  Conn. : 

As  Thanksgiving  approached,  I 
found  that  most  of  the  children  thought 
pf  it  &s  ^'turkey  day^"  and  to  them  it 
mtant  only  a  day  of  feasting.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  through  the  medium 
of  draw  log,  to  teach  them  the  real 
sigmficance  of  ouf  American  festival 
and  its  origin. 

Children  like  best  of  all  to  draw 
pictures  of  cbildren,  aad  to  make  a 
lasting  impression,  I  devised  the  plan 
of  drawing  from  patlem  a  Pilgrim  boy, 
which  we  named  Perigrine  White.  The 
parts  v?ere  cut  and  fitted  together  and 
pasted  on  a  cardboard  mount.  We 
dre&sed  the  boy  in  "sad  stuff"  and  the 
reason  for  the  selection  of  sober  colors 
was  eiplaincd.  They  were  delighted 
with  the  iesson,  and  the  result  was^  we 
bad  a  general  awakening  and  obser- 
vation was  not  only  quickened  in  draw- 
ing the  figure^  but  every  lesson  iii 
drawing  showed  more  thought  put  in  it 
and  they  better  understood  the  history 
and  meaning  of  Thanksgiving. 

The  making  of  the  Pilgrim  boy  re- 
quires two  Lessons.  The  material  needed 
by  each  pupil  Is  as  follows:  One-fourth 
of  a  6"  X  g"  sheet  of  gray  paper;  one- 
fourth  of  a  g"  I  li"  sheet  of  black 
paper;  a  ^  square  of  white  paper;  a 
scrap  of  pink  paper,  and  another  of 
brown  or  red;   a  6"  x  g''    motint  of 
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gray  cardboard*  darker  or  lighter  than  the  tone  for  the  dress.  Di8tril>utc 
the  n^ces&a-ry  colored  papers,  patterns,  and  scissors  to  each  child,  with  an 
envelope  or  folded  paper  in  which  to  keep  the  parts,  in  the  desk.  For  the  first 
lesson,  read  the  story  of  Peregrine  White  in  ^'Stories  of  Colonial  Children^' 
by  Hara  Pratt  and  show  the  children  the  completed  Pilgrim  boy.  Then  all' 
cut  the  parts  from  patterns  and  fit  together.  The  pattern  consists  of  nine 
pieces.     Cut  cape,  hat,  legs  and  feet,  from  black  paper,  collar  and  cuff  froi 


white,  dress  from  gray,  hand  and  head  from  pink,  and  book  from  brown  or 
red  paper.  After  each  child  can  do  this,  separate  the  parts  and  place  them 
In  the  envelope  and  collect  the  patterns.     This  completes  the  first  lesson. 

Begin  the  second  lesson  by  callifig  attention  to  the  side  view  which  they 
have  of  this  boy  and  lead  them  to  see  proportions;  how  much  space  the  arm 
occupies,  length  of  it,  how  eye  appears,  half  of  face  is  visible^  etc.  Ask  chil- 
dren to  look  at  side  view  of  each  other,  then  place  the  finger  at  the  root  of  the 
nose  and  draw  it  horizontally  across  lh«  (ace  to  the  ear,  to  And  the  position 
of  the  eye  in  relation  to  the  ao^e  and  ear-  Tbia  aids  materially  in  keeping; 
the  eye  from  being  drawn  at  the  top  of  the  head  and  in  other  unnatural  places. 
Illustrate  on  the  board  how  to  draw  the  eye  and  hair  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  ear,  which  is  visible.  Dtslrtbute  Mack  crayon,  a  small  amount  of  paste 
with  a  toothpick  with  which  to  apply  tt,  and  a  gray  cardboard  mount.  Before 
pasting,  each  child  should  draw  the  eye,  hair  and  ear  with  black  crayon, 

•THe  ini>uiit  hiw  beentrlnimed  toat»ut35i"  Jt  B^loribe  lUnstrtttlonR  lo  Rave  apftoe* 
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tl  Some  of  last  year's  Thanksgiving  work  was  very  attractive, 
especially  in  color.  Unfortunately  the  expense  of  reproducing 
such  work  seems  hardly  justifiable,  but  these  little  half-tones 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  designs.  The  first,  a  strutting  turkey 
for  ornament,  is  the  cover  of  a  booklet  by  Harold  Redmond, 
Grade  IV,  Augusta,  Maine.  The  Thanksgiving  Story  by 
Florence  Smith,  came  from  Seattle,  Washington.     Florence  was 


nine  years 


and  in  the  third  grade.     Willie  Reardon,  in  a 


fourth  grade^  Rye,  New  York,  made  the  third  cover.  Gertrude 
Gray,  maker  of  the  fourth,  was  in  a  sixth  grade,  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  The  running  turkey  came  all  the  way  from  Johnstown, 
Pa.  It  was  hatched  in  an  eighth  grade.  The  copy  of  the  Thanks- 
giving Proclamation  comes  from  Alice  B*  Hoyt,  grade  V,  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.  These  are  all  well  spaced,  on  the  whole,  and  credit- 
able to  all  concerned »  Of  coursej  personally^  I  object  to  the 
neckties;  but  as  many  teachers  and  all  children  just  dote  on 
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tbem — Voila!  As  reproduced  in  black  and  white  that  on  the 
first  booklet  is  worst^  and  that  on  the  last  is  least  objectionable. 
The  law  is  that  when  a  thing  of  secondary  importance  (the 
hinge  of  the  book)  becomes  more  attractive  than  the  cover 
design  itself,  the  time  has  come  for  the  pnining  knife. 

Lastly,  just  to  indicate  that  there  are  other  harvest  festivals 
and  other  symbols  of  ingatherings  here  is  a  Japanese  Thanks- 
giving design  (p.  230). 

<L  One  thing  Is  meat  and  drink  to  an  Editor, — a  letter  telling 
how  helpful  his  magazine  is  and  giving  brief  accounts  of  lessons 
to  help  enrich  future  numbers.  Such  a  letter  I  received  recently 
from  Miss  Bradley,  supervisor  of  drawing  in  Gardner,  Mass. 
Here  is  a  paragraph  from  that  letter,  bearing  on  the  making 
of  illuminated  texts  such  as  that  given  as  a  frontispiece: 

These  girls  rnsde  also  some  "Keep-in-sight"  cards  of  ptaia  or  tinted 
water-colored  paper.  They  chose  their  own  quotations.  The  case  of  one 
girl  is  interesting.  Her  quotation,  although  passable,  was  not  so  serious  as 
a  quotation  ought  to  be  to  be  kept  constantly  in  sight  for  a  long  time.  I  sug-^ 
gesivd  this  to  ber  but  did  not  ask  her  to  change.  After  a  day  or  two  she  came 
to  me  and  said,  "I  took  this  home  last  week  and  showed  it  to  my  mother.  She 
said  I  ought  to  have  a  better  quotation  if  I  am  going  to  put  so  much 
time  into  it.  So  1  have  chosen  another.  Do  you  think  this  will  do?"  And 
upon  the  new  one  she  worked  until  it  was  well  done.  The  teacher  of  literature 
In  the  town  might  be  able  to  render  the  children  good  service  In  this 
direction. 

Having  choeen  their  quotations  th«  girls  designed  their  initial  letters  and 
illuminated  them.  A  style  of  small  lettering  was  chosen  to  correspond.  We 
found  the  Taylor-Holden  sets  very  useful.  We  had  also  a  few  printed  sheets 
showing  letters  in  colors  copied  from  old  French  manuscripts.  Careful  atten- 
tion was  given  to  spacing,  but  quite  a  scope  for  individual  taste  was  allowed* 
One  slight  auburn-haired  girl  chose  a  quotation  commenclngt  ''Hope  like  a 
gleaming  taper's  light, '^  etc.  She  used  symbolic  colors^  The  H^  somewhat 
omaimeataJt  was  blue.  Between  the  two  uprights  was  placed  a  tarcht  the 
flame  in  orange  and  the  handle  black.  The  quotations  when  finished  were 
placed  under  glass  and  framed  ^'pas&e-partout/' 
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41  If  you  want  a  dozen  examples  of  ^e  band  lettering  with 
appropriate  well  designed  ornament,  printed  tn  harmonious 
colors,  you  would  better  try  to  get  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  last 
catalog  of  Old  Cloister  Covers  designed  by  Mr,  James  Hall  of 
New  York,  and  published  by  the  Mlttineague  Paper  Company  of 
Mittineague,  Mass.  There  is  a  fine,  free  quality  in  whatever  Mr. 
Hall  draws:  free^  because  never  mechanical,  harsh,  nor  bound 
by  convention ;  fine,  because  always  well  proportioned,  beautifully 
drawn,  and  tasteful  in  every  line  and  tone.  If  more  of  our 
supervisors  of  drawing  could  do  some  such  work  as  this, 
during  their  leisure  moments,  the  profession  would  stand  higher 
with  the  great  body  of  tax  payers  who  furnish  the  sinews  of 
war — the  war  against  ignorance,  incapacity  and  ugliness. 

H  Another  pamphlet  of  even  greater  importance  is  Miss  Isabel 
SewalPs  Course  in  Athletic  Culture,  prepared  for  the  schools  of 
Natick,  Massachusetts.  I  have  about  made  up  my  mind  to 
publish  it  entire  in  the  School  Arts  Book,  if  Miss  Sewall  is  willing. 
Think  of  a  course,  requiring  a  half-hour  a  week  from  the  lowest 
grade  to  the  highest,  for  the  contemplation  and  practice  of  Beauty! 
**No  drawing  will  be  expected  from  the  children  during  the 
period  allotted  to  Aesthetic  Culture,  in  order  that  those  who  find 
the  manual  part  of  drawing  difficult  may  not  be  handicapped." 
Isn't  that  refreshing?  Here  is  the  last  introductory  word:  "It 
will  mean  a  *Iong  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  all  together^*  but 
with  Browning's  interpretation  of  the  value  of  beauty,  *If 
you  get  simple  beauty  and  nought  else,  you  get  about  the- 
best  thing  God  invents,'  we  shall  feel  that  our  labor  is  not 
wasted." 

i[  Last  summer  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
meet  many  charming  people,  professional  and  other,  and  among 
them  a  quiet  unassuming  teacher  by  the  name  of  Hammel,  who 
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has  done  more  than  any  other  one  man  to  introduce  and  make 
popular  manual  art  in  the  southern  schools.  He  has  published, 
among  other  things,  four  paper  covered  books  on  Educational 
Manual  Trainii^.  the  first  deals  with  Paper  Folding^  the  second 
with  Cardboard  Constructionj  the  third  with  Elementary  Knife 
Work  and  the  fourth  with  Advanced  Knife  Work.  They  are  as 
simple  and  sensible  as  the  alphabet  itself  and  quite  as  useful. 
They  may  be  purchased  in  Richmond,  Va,  The  B.  F,  Johnson 
Publishing   Company, 

IJ  The  tail-piece,  p.  235,  is  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Hap- 
good,  a  designer  by  profession,  whose  studio  is  in  Boston.  Pro- 
bably on  every  teacher^s  desk  in  the  United  States  is  a  school 
book  for  which  Mr.  Hapgood  has  designed  something.  The 
December  number  will  contain  other  examples  of  his  work^ 
worth  studying  for  their  simple  strength  and  beauty.  Mr. 
Hapgood  never  wastes  lines;  every  line  and  spot  is  essential, 
nothing  can  be  eliminated  without  injury  to  the  whole. 
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THE  SEPTEMBER  COMPETITION 

NATXJRE  DRAWING 


AWARDS 

First  PrizCy  Book,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  Gold  Decoration. 
Mildred  Kelsey,   Grade   VI,   Bliddletown,   Conn. 

Second  Prize,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  silver  Decoration. 
Dora  C.  Erickson,  Grade  VII,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Gertrude  Lang,  Grade  V,  West  Point,  Ga. 
HUdred  Ried,  Grade  V,  Easthamptoni  Mass. 
Gladys  Walton,  Grade  VII,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Josie  Zarkowski,  Grade  IV,  Dover,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  Devoe's  water  colors  and  Badge. 

Carl  Allison,  Grade  VDI,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Albert  E.  Baker,  Grade  IX,  So.  Ashbumham,  Mass. 
Helen  Coyle,  Grade  IV,  Weymouth,  Mass. 
John  Datson,  Grade  VIII,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Elsie  ,  Grade  I,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Charlie  Fischer,  Grade  IX,  No.  Dana,  Mass. 
Bessie  Hopkins,  Grade  VII,  Marshalltown,  la. 
Esther  Lundahl,  Grade  VHI,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Clara  B.  Robinson,  Grade  Vin,  Groton,  Mass. 
Inabelle  Woods,  Grade  IX,  Groton,  Mass. 

Honorable   Mention,  The  Guild  Badge. 


Harry  Banks,  Dover. 
Walter  C.  Bliss,  Longmeadow. 
Robert  Bums,  St.  Peter,  IGnn. 
Eleanor  F.  Butnam,  Groton. 
Ilsa  Carter,  Chicopee. 
Stanley  Chase,  Groton. 
Ruth  M.  Davis,  Ashbumham. 
Harrie  E.  French,  Kutztown,  Pa. 


Norman  Massey,  Southbridge. 
James  McCallum,  Easthampton. 
Carrie  Miller,  North  Orange. 
Sattie  Miller,  Adams. 
Dorothy  M.  MitcheU,  Far  HiUs,  N. 
Margaret  Prine,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Carl  Roode,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Caroline  Smith,  Nantucket. 


Elmer  Haines,  Middletown,  Conn.         Wm.  A.  Thomas,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


^M 


Elizabeth  Hariflgai  Whitinsville. 
Edith  Helberg,  Marshalltown,  Ta. 
Ide  Leland,  Providence,  R.  L 
Einer  Larseo,  Holden. 


Grace  Tonry,  East  Weymouth. 
Eric  Walker,  AugusU,  Me> 
*Flflvia  Ward. 


APPROVAL 


VereiLa  Adams,  Groton. 
Fred  Aitken,  BrookvUle,  Pa. 
Olive  AlleQp  Nantucket. 

Archibald ,  Southbridge, 

Susie  BliTcn,  Westerly,  R,  t, 
Mildred  B.  Brown,  Groton. 
Thomas  L,  Brun,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Guy  Burgess,  Nantucket. 
Clarence  CcKiley,  East  Loagmeadow. 
Cecil  deBoer,  Whitinsville. 
Dorothy  Delano,  Braintree, 
Sophie  Fra^ier,  East  Braintree^ 
George  Frazier,  East  Braintree* 
Florence  Gedney,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
Raymond  Hale,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Eva  Hamm,  Southampton. 
Alton  Hawkes,  East  Weymouth. 
Llla  Howe,  South  Ashbumham. 
Albert  Johnson,  East  Longmeadow. 
Julia  Keating,  Southbridge, 


Lee  Kelloggt  Marshalltown^  la, 

Roy  Ktenley,  Easthampton. 

Irma  Kiag, Orange. 

Florence  Liversage^  Ashburnham. 

Louie  Mae,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Edtth  McClure,  Dover. 

Henry  Munsgn,  Bristol^  Conn. 

Chartes  J.  Orphin,  Jr.,  Lakenrood,  R.  I 

Willie  Porter,  Dover. 

Sadie  £.  Snyder,  Kutztown,  Pa. 

Edwin  Stewart,  North  Dana. 

Bftiil  Tasker.  Augusta,  Me. 

Raymond  Thiery,  Soaierville. 

'Florence  Vallette,  — — 

Lena  F.  Vrean,  Southbridge. 
Smith  Walker,  Rye,  N,  Y. 
Gladys  Walton,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Mabelle  Wightman,  Bristol^  Conn. 
Willie  Winberg.  Southbridge. 
Almon  L,  Woodcock,  Quinapoxet. 


The  drawings  as  a  whole  were  good*     Many   were  tastefully  mounted. 
DOHT  ROLL  them;  they  always  arrive  flat,  anyhow E 

3lgp-TO  THE  SUPERVISOR.  If  you  continue  to  send  hundreds  of  drawings, 
believing  that  your  charming  letter  of  apology  make&  it  all  right,  you  ought 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  classifying,  ranking  and  marking  5,000  sheets  of  draw-^ 
ingi  every  second  week  in  the  month  for  a  while.  If  some  of  you  don^t  do 
what  you  know  you  ought  to  do  we  shall  have  to  fii  an  arbitrary  limit  to  the 
number  of  drawings  you  may  semd.  Send  the  best  drawings  only.  The 
teacher  of  any  room  and  yourself  together  ought  to  be  able  lo  decide  upon 
A  half-dozen  worthy  drawings  with  less  injustice  than  the  jury  here,  ignorant 
oi  jouf  local  conditioiu* 

*  Picwe  aend  addrvta. 


You  will  find  your  returned  drawings  marked.  A  red  iter  means  more 
than  a  blue  star,  and  two  red  stars  more  than  one.  Drawings  by  pupils  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  awards  will  not  be  returned.  They  become  the  pnq>erty 
of  the  Davis  Press. 

fi^^TO  THE  PUPIL.  If  your  name  has  appeared  in  the  School  Arts  Book, 
and  you  care  anjrthing  about  receiving  higher  honors,  be  sure  to  place  some- 
where ON  THE  FACE  of  the  next  drawing  you  send  a  drcle  about  the  size 
of  a  dime,  and  within  it  the  letters  S.  A.  G.  This  will  enable  us  to  identify 
you  at  once,  and  compare  the  drawing  with  your  previous  work.  Unless 
you  excel!  yourself,  there  can  be  no  new  honors  for  you. 

Write  your  own  name,  grade,  age,  school,  street,  town  and  state  on  the 
back  of  your  own  drawing.  DonH  leave  it  to  the  teacher.  She  forgets  some- 
times. Ben  Franklin  used  to  say  "If  you  want  anything  done,  do  it;  if  you 
don't,  ask  somebody  else." 

The  sheets  from  lonely  boys  and  girls,  living  in  hotels,  with  private  tutors, 
— boys  and  girls  who  do  not  know  the  fun  of  going  to  school  with  a  crowd 
of  jolly  children,  were  received  with  pleasure.  We  want  all  the  boys  and 
girls  in  America  or  anywhere  else,  to  feel  that  if  they  are  interested  in  drawing 
we  are  interested  in  them,  and  want  to  help  them. 

The  Guild  Badge  is  "all  right,*'  so  the  children  say.  Hr.  Bailey  designed 
it  for  them,  and  he  hopes  every  boy  and  girl  who  wins  one  will  learn  by  heart 
the  "Chambered  Nautilus"  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  The  ship  has  been 
the  symbol  of  enterprise  and  high  adventure  since  the  days  of  Jason.  The 
white  ship  (not  the  black  one  of  the  pirate)  sailing  over  the  deep  blue  sea  under 
a  golden  sky,  is  like  the  pure  and  brave  youth  who  goes  gaily  forth,  storm 
defying,  in  quest  of  the  best  things.    Sail  out  and  on,  0  ye  children  1 

"Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  seal 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee; 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears, 
Our  faith  triumphant  o*er  our  fears. 
Are  all  with  thee, — are  all  with  thee  I" 
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Qospel   of  f\rt 

1 

Work  thou  for  pleasure 

Paint  or  sing  or  carve 

The    thing   thou  lovest, 

Though  the  body  starve. 

Who    works    for    glory 

Misses     oft     the     goal. 

Who  works  for  money 

Coins     his     very     soul. 

Work  for  the  work's  sake 

Then,  and  it  might  be, 

That  these  things  shall 

Be    added     unto    thee. 

■  r ^:- ►■- r\\\ 
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ANNUAL  VISIT  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS 

PROFESSOR  MOORE* 

Twos  the  night  before  Christmas,  when,  all  through  the  house 
Rot  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse; 
The  stockings  were  hung  hy  the  chimney  with  carCf 
In  hopes  thai  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  ther«; 
The  children  were  ne&tted  aJl  srnig  in  their  beds. 
While  visions  of  sugar  plums  danced  through  their  heads; 
And  mama  in  her  'kerchief,  and  I  in  my  cap^ 
Had  )ust  settled  our  brains  for  a  \oag  winter's  nap, — 
When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter, 
1  spraDg  up  from  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter: 
Away  to  the  window  I  Aew  like  a  flash, 
Tore  open  the  shutters,  and  threw  up  the  sash* 
The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow 
Gave  the  luster  of  tnid-day  to  objects  beJow, 
Whea  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear, 
But  a  miniature  sleigh^  and  eight  tiny  reindeer, 
With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  qulck^ 
I  kn«w  In  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 
More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came, 
And  be  whittled,  and  shouted,  a^nd  called  them  by  name; 
*Now^  Dasher  I  now,  Dancer!  now,  Prancert  now^  Vjicn! 
On,  Comet  1  on^  Cupid  1  on,  Donder  and  Blixen! 
To  the  top  of  the  porch  I  to  the  top  of  the  wall) 
Now,  dash  away,  dash  away,  dash  away,  allT 
Ab  leaves  that  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly^ 
When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the  sky, 


*HeK  follows  a  note  placed  origitudly  between  the  title  and  the  first  line 
of  the  poem  i — 


All  eumple  oi  tfa?  tan«s  ot  kunau-T  aurl  droll^v.  &bpun'iin|{  tn  pltipf^I  rhungra  oT 
Wf-.ic-e.  a"  in  Ihf  utmort  Qaj/rtj/  anxl  mrrrimtni.  Ttie  tparl^vt^  choTs-vter  uf  fhr  jii^ce 
"should  be  fullv  kept  up  in  the  wadinK;  the  eipncsrion,  thrfju*;h*tut,  slinuM  br  rhat  nf  fhf 
Ki^Attt  aitf  and  koli£.    Such  qxfereiM«  an  measit  to  break   up  tlie  habit  uT  t-eJidme  wIUi 
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So  up  to  the  house-top  the  coursers  they  flew, 

With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys— and  St.  Nicholas  too; 

And  then  in  a  twinkling,  I  heard  on  the  roof, 

The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof. 

As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, — 

Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a  bound. 

He  was  dressed  all  in  fur,  from  his  head  to  his  foot. 

And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and  soott 

A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  back. 

And  he  looked  like  a  pedler  just  opening  his  pack. 

His  eyes,  how  they  twinkled!  his  dimples,  how  merry! 

His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry  1 

His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow, 

And  the  beard  on  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow. 

The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth, 

And  the  smoke,  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath. 

He  had  a  broad  face,  and  a  little  round  belly, 

That  shook,  when  he  laughed,  like  a  bowl  full  of  jelly. 

He  was  chubby  and  plump;  a  right  jolly  old  elf; 

And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  him, — in  spite  of  myself. 

A  wink  of  his  eye,  and  a  twist  of  his  head. 

Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread. 

He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work. 

And  filled  all  the  stockings,  then  turned  with  a  jerk, 

And  lasring  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 

And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose. 

He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle; 

And  away  they  all  flew,  like  the  down  of  a  thistle; 

But  I  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 

'Happy  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good  night  t' 
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CHRISTMAS  SKETCHES 

As  Christmas  time  came  nearer,  the  question  was,  what  gift  for 
the  parents  can  the  children  make  this  year?  At  the  time 
we  were  particularly  interested  in  illustrative  sketches,  and,  all  at 
once  the  thought  came, — why  not  make  a  booklet  of  these, suitable 
to  the  occasion?  Even  If  the  result  were  rather  imperfect,  it  would 
surely  be  ail  the  child's  work,  achieved  with  enthusiasm,  at  least. 

Planning  the  pages  of  the  booklet  was  the  first  step.  There 
were  to  be  five,  two  for  the  covers  and  three  for  the  drawings. 
For  the  covers,  bogus  paper  was  used,  and  for  the  drawings, 
the  common  gray  paper.  The  covers  were  gA"  x  7^",  and 
the  drawing  papers  g^'z  7''  in  size. 

The  first  drawing  was  to  be  a  sketch  showing  the  cutting 
and  bringing  home  of  the  Christmas  tree.  The  teacher,  by  sug- 
gestions and  questions,  brought  this  scene  to  the  children's 
minds;  and  then,  when  they  were  just  brimming  over  with  the 
anxiety  to  talk  about  this  delightful  occurrence,  they  were  given 
their  box  of  colored  crayons  and  a  sheet  of  g"  x  12  '  practice 
drawing  paper.  They  fell  to  work  with  a  will  and  were  allowed 
free  scope  in  expressing  themselves.  The  teacher  casually 
took  a  piece  of  crayon  and  indicated  the  general  shape  of  an 
evergreen  tree  on  the  board,  and  the  nearly  horizontal  effect 
of  the  branches.  This  was  at  once  rubbed  out.  No  further 
assistance  was  given,  only  as  the  teacher  would  say  to  one  child 
or  another: — **In  the  woods  most  trees  are  larger  than  people, 
aren't  they?"  "Please  show  me  how  you  would  walk  if  you 
were  drawing  a  sled."  ''Do  the  trees  in  the  woods  grow  In 
straight  rows?"  *'I  like  your  wood  because  it  takes  up  so  much 
room,  and  you  have  some  people  right  among  the  trees,"  etc. 
In  this  kind  of  drawing  it  seems  to  help  the  child  more  to 
refer  him  directly  to  the  mental  Image  he  has,  than  to  give  him 
more  concrete  assistance. 

Of  course^  the  desirable  **ground"  for  the  picture  would 
be  snow;   so^  when  all  the  trees,  people,   etc.,  were  finished, 
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and  the  line  "where  the  sky  comes  dawn  to  meet  the  wood** 
bad  been  lightly  indicated  with  blue,  the  ground  between  the 
trees  was  carefully  covered  with  snow  —  white  crayon.  Now^ 
only  the  light  blue  frosty  winter  sky  remained  to  be  added,  and 
the  picture  was  done. 

The  first  time  a  sketch  like  this  is  attempted,  th«  child 
should  not  be  brought  to  earth  too  much  by  criticisms.  He 
should  live  in  his  picture,  After  the  lesson^  the  best  drawings 
were  shown  to  the  school  for  just  a  moment,— ^not  long  enough 
to  allow  the  others  to  get  some  mechanical  details  into  their 
minds.  Subsequently,  for  seat  work,  the  children  were  allowed 
to  '^try  again*'  on  practice  paper  of  the  same  size  as  the  gray 
paper. 

Finally  came  the  lesson  on  the  gray  paper.  First  the  chil- 
dren drew  Light  margin  lines  with  the  ruler  one  inch  from  the 
edges*  for  the  frame.  Then  they  were  left  to  themselves  until 
the  picture  was  finished,  when  they  were  told  to  make  their 
initials  in  the  comer  and  cover  up  the  frame  line  with  the  black 
crayon. 

The  second  picture  was  to  be  of  the  Christmas  tree,  trimmed 
and  laden  with  gifts.  Very  little  needed  to  be  said  to  arouse 
enthusiastic  interest  in  this  subject,  each  child  being  exceed- 
ingly optimistic  in  foreseeing  the  delightful  gifts  in  store  for  his 
friends,  and  especially  for  himself.  Mechanical  difficulties  were 
very  few,  since  Christmas  trees  had  been  previously  drawn^ 
and  each  child  seems  able  to  represent  fairly  well  what  he 
particularly  desires.  Therefore»  after  the  preliminary  practicing 
the  eketch  was  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  one;  only 
that  it  seemed  best  to  use  the  paper  with  the  shorter  side  at  the 
bottom,  in  order  to  get  the  tree  as  tall  as  possible.  For  a 
back-ground,  brown  was  generally  used  for  the  floor,  and  light 
blue  for  the  wall. 
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The  third  sketch  was  one  copied  from  the  board.  It  repre- 
sented Santa  Claus  jtist  having  emerged  from  the  chimney^ 
after  he  had  left  all  those  wonderful  gifts  for  the  Christmas 
tree«  It  is  night,  the  sky  is  dark,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with 
snow.  Santa  Clauses  sleigh  is  waiting  for  him.  This  was  the 
hardest  sketch  of  all,  but  each  child  was  only  too  delighted  to 
try  to  get  **a  good  Santa  Claus.*' 

The  bogus  paper  used  for  the  covers  was  cut  a  half-inch 
larger  each  way  than  the  other  sheets^  On  the  top  cover  was 
printed  **Christmas  Sketches"  and  the  date^  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  under  cover  were  the  initials.  For  the  printing  of  the 
titie^  very  light  guide  lines  were  drawn,  the  first  one  two 
inches  from  the  hack  edge*  They  were  four  and  a  half  inches 
long,  not  in  the  middle,  a  little  nearer  the  right  edge.  There 
were  four  lines,  respectively  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart.  Simi- 
larly proportional  distances  were  ruled  on  the  blackboard  by 
the  teacher,  and  the  two  title  words  printed  under  each  other. 
Then  the  whole  school  printed  their  title  letter  by  letter  very 
lightly,  being  particularly  careful  to  make  the  end  letters  come 
under  each  other.  After  the  guide  lines  had  been  erased,  the 
children  went  over  the  printing  with  red  crayon,  or  with  red 
paint,  if  they  were  particularly  accurate.  If  painted,  the  letters 
were  then  carefully  outlined  with  black.  The  date  and  initial 
were  made  without  measurement.  When  the  papers  had  been 
put  together  and  punched,  they  were  tied  with  red  raflia,  and 
the  booklet  was  finished, 

E»  LUISE  B.  MACHE 

Jefferion  Avenue  School,  SpriDjEticId,  MaB»acliui«tti 
Tcftcher  of  Grade  III 
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SOME  SIMPLE  GIFTS 

WTH  the  approach  of  the  season  of  holidays  and  gift 
giving  the  mind  of  the  teacher  is  usually  alert  for 
suggestions  concerning  the  crafts  work  of  the  pupils.  The 
following  ideas  were  brought  out  in  a  recent  discussion  with  a 
fellow  teacher  and  are  given  here  in  the  hope  of  helping  others. 
A  cover  for  a  tumbler  which  is  the  subject  of  the  first 
problem  is  very  frequently  in  demand  in  some  households  and 
occasionally  in  every  home.  A  glass  of  water  or  medicine 
should  not  stand  for  any  length  of  time  uncovered,  and  this 
fact  usually  brings  out  in  the  case  of  a  thirsty  wakeful  child 
or  for  a  sick  person  odd  pieces  of  paper,  books,  saucers  or  other 
makeshifts  to  protect  the  liquids  from  the  dust  and  air. 

Figure  i  shows  a  possible  tumbler  cover  to  be  made  out  of 
thin  wood,  the  pores  of  which  should  be  thoroughly  filled  and 
the  whole  well  polished  to  permit  of  perfect  cleanliness.  The 
top  offers  a  tempting  area  for  design. 

The  cover  is  prevented  from  slipping  off  the  tumbler  by 
three  small  pegs  glued  into  holes  on  the  underside  or  by  little 
blocks  similarly  placed  and  secured   by  glue  and  brads. 

Figiire  ^  is  another  tiimbler  cover,  this  to  be  made  of  thick 
cardboard,  the  four  or  more  tabs  around  the  circumference  to 
be  folded  down  at  right  angles.  Cutting  a  quarter  through  the 
thickness  of  the  cardboard  on  the  outside  edge  of  an  intended 
fold  always  insures  a  clean  sharp  bend.  The  pupils  might 
decide  individually  the  shape  of  the  tabs,  some  possibilities 
being  shown  in  the  diagram.  Figure  3  still  further  modifies 
the  glass  cover  problem,  reducing  it  here  to  a  simple  geometric 
drawing.  The  circle  of  the  tumbler  top  may  be  circumscribed 
by  any  polygon,  from  six  to  ten  sides  being  the  best.  The  sides 
are  then  extended  to  meet,  thus  giving  a  set  of  exterior  triangles. 
These  may  be  bent  down  as  were  the  tabs  in  figure  2. 

Figure  4  is  an  elaboration  of  the  previous  problems  with 
the  addition  of  a  pair  of  movable  clock  hands  and  the  clock 
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dial  numbering  arouod  the  edge.  The  time  for  the  next  dose 
of  medicine  may  thus  be  noted.  Naturally  this  problem  would 
have  to  be  worked  out  in  stronger  material  than  cardboard* 
The  clock  bands  can  be  easily  cut  from  sheet  brass  or  copper 
as   thick  as  a   visiting  card,   with   an  ordinary   pair  of   strong 
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scissors.  A  small  manuscript  binder  having  a  round  head 
with  the  two  wires  to  spread  out  on  the  back  will  hold  the 
hands  in  place.  They  may  also  be  tacked  on,  filing  down  any 
projecting  point  on  the  back.  The  shapes  of  the  clock  hands 
form  a  good  problem  in  design  by  themselves. 

The  dial  idea  has  too  many  possibilities  in  it  to  drop  it 
with  the  last  problem.  It  may  prove  of  value  in  the  kitchen 
with  the  home  keeper  who  values  method  and  accuracy  in 
cooking.  Some  such  device  as  is  shown  in  figure  5  could  be 
set  to  show  when  any  edible  in  process  of  cooking  should  be 
examined  or  removed  from  the  heat.  The  legend  above  the 
dial,  it  hardly  need  be  said,  is  purely  optional, 

Figure  6  is  a  modi^catlon  of  the  dial  idea  still  further  for 
use  In  a  business  office      No  doubt  there  are   other  variations 
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of  this  same  scheme  that  will  occur  to  the  resourceful  teacher. 
The  necessity  for  absolute  cleanliness  being  less  important  here 
than  in  the  medicine  cover,  the  choice  of  materials  of  which 
these  last  objects  could  be  made  offers  a  much  wider  range, 
including  stiff  cardboard  covered  with  book  linen  or  other 
woven  fabric  on  which  design  and  tigure  could  be  either  inked, 
painted^  stencilled  or  stitched. 

Figure  7  represents  an  article  easily  made  by  any  boy  or 
girl,  and  widely  useful  in  business  offices  or  other  places  where 
a  person's  presence  or  absence  should  be  known. 

The  end  and  front  views  show  the  construction  plainly, 
five  pieces  of  thin  wood,  nicely  finished^  being  needed.  One  large 
piece,  the  full  size  and  shape  of  the  front  view,  forms  the  back, 
against  the  top  and  bottom  edges  of  which  are  glued  and  bradded 
the  two  narrow  horizontal  strips,  as  shown  in  the  end  and  front 
views.  A  track  is  thus  provided  in  which  to  slide  another  flat 
piece  of  wood,  similarly  finished,  and  of  the  proportions  of  the 
two  arrows*  The  words  "in"  and  "out"  are  to  be  well  lettered 
and  centered  in  each  half  of  the  back  piece.  The  sliding  piece 
just  described  will  obscure  whichever  of  the  two  words  it  is 
desirable  to  bide.  The  two  end  pegs  are  finally  inserted  and 
glued  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  sliding  piece 

This  problem  is  capable  of  many  variations,  one  of  which 
is  shown  in  figure  8.  Here  the  **in"  and  "out"  are  painted 
on  the  sliding  board.  The  former  back  piece  now  becomes  the 
front  with  a  center  opening  through  which  the  desired  word 
shows  This  is  proportionately  longer  than  the  previous  device. 
The  simplest  thing  of  all  in  this  line  would  be  a  neat  little  board 
the  size  of  a  visiting  card  having  '4n"  on  one  side  and  **out"  on  the 
other,  the  board  being  hung  to  show  whichever  side  was  desired. 

Figure  9  illustrates  a  problem  involving  little  structural 
skill  but  careful  lettering,     A  good  piece  of  board,  the  size  of 
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which  is  optional^  should  be  nicely  finished^  the  ends  being 
patterned  after  acceptable  simple  designs  of  the  pupils.  A  list 
of  common  groceries  may  be  the  next  step  in  the  problem, 
involving  spacing  and  lettering.  A  hole  Is  to  be  bored  to  the 
-^  right  of  each  name  and  a  peg  made  to 
fi.t  each  hole.  The  pegs  could  be  stained 
a  different  color  from  the  board  to 
make  them  more  conspicuous.  The 
^  insertion  of  a  peg    against  any  name 

I  ^jS^  *         when  such  an  articte  is  needed  in  the 

kitchen  will  prevent  its  being  forgotten 
in  the  next  grocery  order  This  prob- 
lem could  be  made  more  elaborate  by 
the  addition  of  a  box  for  holding  the 
pegs  not  in  use. 

Games   of   various  kinds   may  be 

played    on    boards  in   which  difierent 

arrangements   of   holes   are  bored   for 

0>     p  pegs      Tallies  may  be  similarly  made 

^"^^^'^  after  the  manner  of  the  cribbage  board. 

The  decoration  of  any  or  all  of  the 
foregoing  problems  should  be  left  to  the 
young  workmen  under  the  guidance  of 
the  teacher,  with  the  general  and  strong 
admonition  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  beautiful  texture 
of  the  natural  wood,  unmarred  by  distracting  spots  or  lines 
looks  best.  Any  ornament  should  be  of  the  most  direct  and 
simple  character,  added  only  when  its  need  is  strongly  felt  and 
its  presence  has  been  proven  by  experiment  to  be  an  undoubted 
enhancement  of  the  beauty  of  the  object. 

HAROLD  HAVEN  BROWN 

Stuyvnsnt  Kieh  Schoot,  New  Vork  City 


TOOLED  LEATHER 


DURING  the  past  six  months  I  have  had  several  communJ- 
cations  asking  how  difficult  it  is,  how  long  it  takes  ^ 
and  what  kind  of  leather  is  best  for  leather  tooling.  Hence  I 
am  prompted  to  set  forth  some  elementary  knowledge. 

The  illustrations  shown  with  this  article  were  done  by 
average  high  school  pupils,  who  took  great  interest  in  the 
work  when  they  found  their  designs  were  to  amount  to  some- 
thing more  than  drawings  on  paper.  The  penwipers  were  the 
first  designs  finished  In  leather. 

For  the  beginner  hvo  tools  made  from  three-sixteenths 
inch  iron  wire,  a  small  sponge,  some  tracing  cloth  and  a  piece 
of  leather,  are  all  the  materials  required.  My  pupils  used  but 
one  tool  and  that  made  from  a  wire  spike  with  a  half-round 
file  and  a  piece  of  emery  paper.  Two  tools  are  better  than  one 
for  with  two  different  in  shape  all  the  points  and  parts  of  a 
design  can  be  more  rapidly  modeled. 

Sheep  skin  is  too  elastic  for  tooling.  Cow  hide  and  calf  are 
the  best,  though  these  will  stretch  In  the  flanks^  A  very  good 
cow  hide  is  called  Shaw  Leather.'*^  This,  like  other  skins,  may 
be  split  to  the  thickness  desired.  Folded  change  purses,  pen- 
wipers and  book  covers  to  be  mounted  on  cardboard,  may  be 
made  from  one  or  two-ounce  leather.  Belts,  card  cases  and 
book  covers  not  backed  up  should  be  made  from  heavier  stock. 
Heavy  Russet  Calf,  English  Bark  Calf,  and  Pure  Oak  Bark  are 
excellent  leathers.  The  latter  two  are  of  very  light  weight. 
If  one  cares  to  use  darker  materialj  Russia  Calf  is  good.  These 
skins  should  cost  from  $2,50  to  i^5,oo. 

After  the  design  Is  made  upon  paper  it  must  be  traced,  in  order 
to  transfer  it  to  the  surface  of  the  leather.  Tracing  cloth  is  the 
best  material  for  this  purpose,  though  if  the  tracing  is  to  be  used 

*"Shftw  Li-jtliBi"  t3r>nM.i  rroni  V.  P.  Keriins.  B5  t^iuth  street,  Boi*ton.  TTift  othi^r 
kioHn  tefpfi^d  t'^  (esoopt  th«  RusRia  PplO  from  Whits  Sofia  rompany,  Cohjrrera  street  nbd 
AtUntiQ  avonufF.  Ru«i»i4  Calf  anil  iniiJiy  Irintfs  be."ide;<  may  lie  puroliued  from  (b* 
A^mflTtaan  Hide  ant)  IfVathsr  Company^  Ena^nn, 
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but  once  and  great  care  is  taken  in 
transferring  the  design,  ordinary  tracing 
paper  may  be  used.  An  ink  tracing  on 
tracing  cloth  is  by  far  the  be&t,  for  it  may 
be  used  many  times.  A  piece  of  leather 
should  now  be  cut  from  the  skin  a  little 
larger  than  the  finished  design  will 
require.  If  the  design  is  for  a  book 
cover  or  anything  that  must  be  bound 
or  turned  under^  the  leather  must  be 
large  enough  to  allow  for  this.  Moisten 
the  surface  of  the  leather  with  the  sponge 
and  rub  the  moisture  in  with  the  flat  of 
the  hand.  Place  the  tracing  over  the 
leather  and  securely  fasten  both  to  a  draw- 
ing  board  by  means  of  thumb-tacks. 

With  a  hard  pencil  or  point  A,  of 
tool  No.  It  trace  over  all  the  lines  of  the 
design,  on  the  tracing  cloth;  remove  the 
tracing  and  the  leather  will  be  found  to 
have  received  the  impression  of  the  lines 
of  the  design.  Without  moistening  the 
leather,  force  each  line  into  the  leather 
more  deeply  with  the  same  tooL  By  this 
means  we  are  sure  of  our  design.  If  the 
leather  were  to  be  moistened  before  this 
is  done  it  might  stretch  or  work  just 
enough  to  distort  or  obliterate  the  design. 

Beyond  this  stage  there  are  many 
ways  of  finishing  the  designs.  One  is  to 
heavily  outline  the  design  simply.  Another 
is  to  heavily  outline  and  rub  down  the 
background,    A  third  way,  the   one  used 
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in  the  designs  shown  here,  is  to  outline^  rub  down  the 
background^  and  model  up  the  elements  in  relief  from  the  back. 
Take  tool  l7o.  2,  end  C  or  D  according  to  the  size  of  the  space 
to  be  worked,  and  rub  down  the  background  of  the  design  by 
passing  the  tool  over  the  surface  In  alt  directions.    The  leather 
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should  be  kept  fiat  on  some  hard  surface  and  moistened 
from  time  to  time.  Do  not  soak  the  leather  for  it  will  become 
BO  spongy  that  the  tooling  will  not  hold  its  place.  On  the  other 
handj  if  the  leather  is  very  dry  it  is  hard  to  work  and  becomes 
dark  after  constant  rubbing. 

Now  moisten  the  leather  upon  the  back.  By  holding  the 
leather  between  the  first  two  fingers  and  the  thumb,  and  the  other 
two  fingers  of  one  hand  it  can  be  stretched  tight-  Tool  No,  2^ 
end  D,  may  now  be  rubbed  on  the  under  side  of  the  leather, 
under  such  parts  of  the  design  as  are  to  stand  up  in  relief. 
Another  way  is  to  lay  the  leather  face  down  on  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  the  tool  being  used  to  rub  up  the  relief  in  the  same  way  as 
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before.  The  hand  acts  as  a  cu^on  mto  which  to  mod^  tiie 
forms.  When  Uie  design  is  modeled  or  forced  up,  turn  the  leatiier 
over  on  a  flat  surface^  face  side  up,  and  with  tool  No.  i,  end 
A  or  B,  outline  the  design  again.  Repeat  diese  steps  till  the 
leather  is  modeled  to  satisfaction.  When  the  leather  is  thor- 
oughly dry  it  will  be  found  to  have  held  the  modeling  perfectly. 
Very  high  relief  must  be  fitted  and  backed  up;  but  this  is  not 
practical  work  for  beginners. 

Many  people  like  to  color  parts  of  dieir  designs  when  fin- 
ished. Higgin's  inks  are  very  good  for  this  purpose.  They  may 
be  mixed  to  the  tone  desired  and  applied  with  a  brush.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  soak  the  leather  with  color  or  the  model- 
ing may  be  lost.  Apply  the  color  in  thin  washes  and  wait  for 
each  to  dry  before  applying  another.  No  written  artide  can 
teach  what  a  little  experience  in  this  work  will  teach.  I  have 
given  the  simplest  steps,  try  climbing  them  one  tread  at  a  time. 

C.  EDWARD  NEWELL 

SuperviBor  of  Drawiog,  West  Mcdford,  MassachuMttB 
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TO  II9SUES  beneficial  results  it  is  assumed  that,  before  sucli 
a  problem  is  undertaken,  the  pupil  is  capable  of  prepar- 
ing surfaces  perfectly,  and  has  a  general  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture of  woods  and  of  the  use  of  simple  woodworking  tools. 
It  is  also  assumed  that  the  teacher  is  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  different  woods  to  know  the  kind  to  use  with 
different  pupils.  The  wrong  kind  of  wood  will  often  preclude 
the  possibility  of  the  pupil's  doing  his  best  work  on  the  article 
in  hand. 

The  rack  in  question  consists  of  two  upright  ends  made 
to  an  appropriate  design,  and  held  firmly  together  by  a  shelf 
whose  ends,  being  tenoned,  pass  through  mortises  in  the  up- 
rights, the  whole  being  held  firmly  together  by  keys*  The  parts 
may^  or  may  not,  be  glued.  Gluing  Is  not  much  trouble  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  stability.  To  have  the  rack  capable  of  being 
taken  apart^  and  yet  rigid  enough  to  perform  its  function  when 
assembled,  demands  an  amount  of  skill  seldom  met  in  the  manual 
training  classroom.  Furthermore,  shrinkage  is  a  factor  always 
to  be  considered  and  provided  for,  which  again  makes  the  gluing 
desirable* 

Make  a  full-sized  mechanical  drawing  to  serve  as  a  work- 
ing drawing.  This  gives  the  pupii  a  more  intelligent  view  of  the 
work  in  hand. 

DIMENSIONS. 

The  finished  deminsions  for  the  two  uprights  are  7-16" 
thick,  5  1-4"  wide,  and  6  1-2"  high;  of  the  shelf,  7-16"  thick^ 
51-4"  wide,  and  ii"  between  the  uprights,  with  3-4"  tenon 
projection  outside  of  uprights.  Material  1-2"  thick  and  51-3" 
wide  is  given  to  the  pupil^  which  permits  of  all  surfaces  being 
trued  and  planed  to  the  required  size.  This  part  of  the  work 
cannot  be  done  too  carefully  since  the  perfect  product  depends 
very  largely  upon  it. 
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PROCESS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

Step  1.  Prepare  the  uprights  and  the  shelf  by  truing  the 
surfaces  and  reducing  to  the  required  thickness  and  width. 
The  over-wood  in  the  len^h  should  be  left  until  the  drawing  is 
made  on  all  parts^  and  the  over-wood  on  the  shelf  until  after 


the  tenons  have  been  fitted  and  the  mortising  done  for  the  keys. 
The  surplus  wood  on  the  end  of  the  tenon  affords  sb-ength  while 
this  work  is  being  done. 

Step  2.  Make  an  exact  drawing  of  the  desired  design  on 
each  part.  In  doing  this  let  all  transverse  lines  be  made 
with  the  use  of  a  try-square  applied  on  the  "working  edge"*  of 

*  F-)r  tha  hrneBl  nt  b11  who  may  not  be  fnmilinr  with  rechiii(>Rl  tcnm  \t  co^y  lie  wd 
IhBt  the  "wfirkiDK  etliro"  and  "fsttt'  Ar«  (.hDH«  ^lirfaoi^s  Kf>|pcf>D4  to  he  fimt  mad«  trua,  aiid 
fTnin  whJrb  Litlirr  "Uiinrp-'  arc  trtQ'if  Crup.  It  will  rpa'lily  he  PM?en  fhat  if  M  trnn^vner^ie 
ilinc*  mX9  maclp  at  rif^hi  arielfn  tn  ih«  tnj«  alze  tbey  wUl  t«  namliel,  but  if  thpy  an  tQB(i« 
ptrtly  Irom  ihu-  Mid  p^rilv  fti>m  the  appo^iie,  or  "wveTM  ed«*»  llicij-  beios  w  will 
dffpmfl  entirely  upon  tha  bomrd  itself  b«in^  pftrsUsL 
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the  board,  and  ail  longitudinal  iines  parailei  to  the  same 
edge. 

Step  3.  Contiiiue  the  lines,  which  locate  the  position  of  the 
shelf,  over  the  reverse  side  of  the  uprights,  so  that  the  mortises 
may  be  drawn  to  coincide  on  both  sides.  Place  the  three  parts 
in  the  position  in  which  they  are  to  be  framed  together,  and 
mark  the  shelf  and  uprights  AA  and  BB  respectively,  to  insure 
their  being  always  put  together  in  the  same  way.  This  method 
may  always  be  used  to  advantage  when  a  project  has  a  number 
of  similar  parts  which  are  likely  to  become  confused. 

Step  4.  Prepare  the  shelf.  Mark  the  center  of  the  length 
and  on  either  side  of  this  point  lay  off  half  the  distance  between 
the  uprights.  Make  lines  across  the  working  edge  at  these 
points  with  a  knife,  to  insure  making  a  perfect  fit  when  the 
parts  are  assembled.  From  these  lines  make  other  knife  lines 
entirely  across  both  the  face  and  reverse  sides  and  edges. 

Step  5.  Set  a  marking  guage  to  5-8"  and  from  each 
edge  of  the  shelf  make  a  line  from  the  '*shouIder"  to  the  ends 
of  the  shelf  on  both  sides.  With  a  guage  set  to  t  3-4"— prefer- 
ably another  guage-  mark  lines  parallel  to  these  lines.  Care- 
fully remove  all  the  over-wood  up  to  lines,  leaving  all  the  surfaces 
true  right  angles  to  the  face  of  the  shelf.  In  removing  the  wood 
from  between  the  tenons,  bore  small  holes  near  the  shoulder 
line  and  trim  to  the  lines  with  a  chisel,  or,  bore  one  small  hole 
and  saw  near  to  the  line  with  a  compass  saw,  and  trim  to  the 
lines  with  a  chisel  as  before. 

Step  6.  Marking  mortises.  Place  the  end  A  of  shelf  flat 
upon  the  surface  of  the  upright  A,  so  that  the  tenons  cross  the 
lines  locating  the  position  of  the  shelf,  being  careful  that  the 
working  edges  are  even.  While  in  this  position  mark  the  places 
for  the  mortises  on  the  uprights.  Place  the  shelf  in  a  similar 
position  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  upright^  with  the  working 
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edges^together,  as  before,  and  mark  the  position  of  the  mortises. 
Repeat  with  parts  BB.  This  method  seems  to  be  the  safer  one 
in  the  ordinary  classroom,  for,  if  the  guages  are  used  from  both 
edges  of  both  parts,  a  bad  result  follows  unless  the  parts  have 
been  prepared  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  The  important 
point  in  this  step  is  to  always  keep  the  working  edge  on  the 
same  side  and  even,  when  marking  for  the  mortises.  What- 
ever slight  difference  there  may  be  in  the  width  of  the  parts  must 
be  corrected  after  they  have  been  finally  assembled. 

Step  7.  Cutting  out  the  uprights.  Make  a  knife  line  on 
the  upper  and  lower  side  of  the  mortises,  bore  two  or  three  3-8" 
holes  through  the  board,  partly  from  each  side  to  prevent  damage 
to  the  board,  and  cut  carefully  to  the  lines  with  a  suitable  chisel. 
Other  surplus  wood  around  the  design  must  be  removed  with  a 
fine  saw,  wherever  possible,  and  with  suitable  chisels.  The  com- 
mon practice  of  using  wood  files  for  such  work  should  not  be 
encouraged,  for  artistic  results  cannot  be  obtained  thereby,  and 
good  results  always  demand  more  intelligent  work  from  the  pupil. 

Do  not  depend  upon  sandpaper  for  modeling.  Do  this 
with  proper  sharp  tools,  using  sandpaper  simply  to  make  prop- 
erly formed  surfaces  a  little  smoother.  Surfaces  are  frequently 
ruined,  both  in  form  and  appearance,  by  the  use  of  sandpapen 
Test  all  edges  of  the  design  repeatedly  with  the  try-square  that 
they  may  be  at  right  angles  to  the  surfaces. 

Step  8,  When  both  uprights  are  cut  completely  and  per- 
fectly to  the  lines  of  the  design,  carefully  fit  into  each  its  relative 
end  of  shelf.  The  tenons  should  fit  perfectly,  where  they  pro- 
trude through  the  uprights,  in  order  to  give  stability,  for  while 
the  keys  do  assist  in  this  direction,  they  are  really  more  orna- 
mental  than  useful. 

Step  9.  Preparing  mortises  for  keys.  Assemble  all  parts 
and   mark  projecting  tenons  close  to  the   uprights.     Take  the 
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sections  apart  and  lay  off  the  required  mortise  in  the  center  of 
each  tenon.  The  mortise  mu&t  be  so  cut  that  the  side  near  the 
upright  recedes  a  Little  from  the  surface  lines  of  the  upright. 
This  is  to  allow  the  tightly  fitting  key  to  do  its  work  effectively. 
Otherwise  it  would  become  jammed  in  the  mortise  and  could 
not  bring  the  shelf  and  upright  closely  together.  Since  the  tenons 
are  narrow  and  comparatively  weak  much  care  must  be  taken 
in  cutting  the  mortises.  It  may  reduce  the  danger  in  mortising 
if  a  1-4^'  hole  is  made  through  the  board  where  the  mortise  is 
to  be,  though  there  is  also  danger  in  boring  the  hole.  In  spite 
of  atl  that  may  be  done  this  is  a  dangerous  point,  and  the 
greatest  care  must  be  exercised.  The  chief  cause  of  failure  here 
is  due  to  the  desire  to  get  through  too  hastily,  when  the  auger 
or  chisel,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  unduly  forced  into  the  board 
with  the  frequent  result  of  rupture. 

The  secret  of  success  in  this,  as  in  all  other  projects,  is  the 
proper  self-restraint  of  the  pupil. 

Step  10.  Making  the  keys,  A  piece  of  wood  should  be 
prepared  which  is  large  enough  to  cut  the  four  keys.  One  end 
of  the  board  should  be  cut  to  fonn  the  wedge,  which,  of  course, 
must  fit  tightly  into  the  mortises.  The  taper  must  be  very 
slight,  merely  enough  to  tighten  as  the  keys  arc  pressed  in. 
There  must  be  no  pressure  transversely  of  the  mortise  or  the 
tenon  will  surely  be  split.  The  drawing  of  the  four  keys  may 
now  be  made,  and  each  carefully  cut  to  the  lines.  In  making 
these  drawings  a  line  should  be  drawn  to  represent  the  center 
of  each  key;  by  this  means  the  tapering  sides  above  the  shelf 
can  easily  be  determined. 

When  the  keys  are  finished  assemble  all  parts  for  the  final 
test.  If  all  joints  are  perfect,  take  the  sections  apart,  apply 
glue  carefully  where  needed,  re-assemble  the  parts,  and  set 
aside  until  dry.    When  dry  remove  any  glue  which  may  have 
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appeared  on  the  surface,  and  also  anything  which  may  mar  its 
beauty. 

Step  II.  If  staimng  or  aging  is  desired  there  are  many  kinds 
and  methods.  A  very  effective  finish  to  oak  is  obtained  by  placing 
the  article  in  a  close  fitting  box  and  subjecting  it  to  the  fumes 
of  concentrated  ammonia  for  about  24  hours,  after  which  an 
application  of  wax  may  be  given.  Another  good  effect  may  be 
produced  by  a  miztuie  of  lamp  black  and  turpentine,  applied 
with  a  brush  and  immediately  wiped  off  with  a  cloth  or  cotton 
waste.  This  may  be  followed  by  a  thin  dressing  of  beeswax, 
and  slightly  polished.  Most  woods  look  well  in  their  natural 
state,  with  simply  a  coat  of  white  wax,  or  white  shellac  for 
protection,  though  some  are  enriched  by  an  appropriate  staining 
treatment. 

These  steps  are  not  given  in  an  arbitrary  order,  but  in  such 
a  way  as  will  bring  the  work  to  its  proper  completion.  The 
same  results  may  be  obtained  in  a  different  order  by  one 
acquainted  with  methods  of  construction.  The  chief  point  is  this: 
prepare  such  parts  first  as  will  best  help  in  the  doing  of  others. 
Generally  speaking,  all  individual  parts  should  be  finished  as  far 
as  possible  before  the  final  assembling.  If  these  directions  are 
carefully  followed  by  both  teacher  and  pupil,  the  work  of  con- 
struction will  afford  much  profit  and  the  completed  work  much 
pleasure  to  the  pupiL 

JOHN  H.   JINKS 

HAmptcHJ  NormAl  and  A^TLCulturftl  Institute 
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DURITTG  January,  February  and  March  we  shall  study  the 
representation  of  common  objects.  The  power  to  set  down 
clearly  the  apparent  shapes  of  things  has  always  been  considered 
the  goal  of  all  instruction  m  drawing.  Its  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  great  French  draftsmen  is  expressed  in  the  phrase, 
"Drawing  in  three  years,  painting  in  three  months.**  In  other 
words,  it  is  twelve  times  as  hard  to  learn  to  draw  as  it  is  to 
learn  to  paint  j  or  perhaps  more  truly,  having  learned  to  draw, 
learning  to  paint  is  a  very  simple  matter. 

European  teachers  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  America  chil- 
ren  are  not  taught  to  draw.  They  are  allowed  to  sketch,  to 
play  with  color,  to  do  all  sorts  of  clever  things;  but  when  it 
comes  to  good,  honesty  accurate  representation  of  objects  as 
they  actually  appear  to  the  eye  -  —  the  sentence  ends  with 
that  expressive  lift  of  the  shoulders  and  upturning  of  the  palms. 

We  must  have  better  DRAWING,  How  to  get  it  is  the 
problem.  In  the  past  we  have  erred  in  attempting  too  much 
and  too  little:  too  much  theory  and  too  little  practice;  too  much 
in  the  way  of  perspective  principles  and  too  little  in  the  way  of 
things  to  draw,  Let  us  recall  our  own  experience.  How  often 
we  have  tried  to  hold  back  a  primary  class  and  to  force  children 
(0  be  thirty  minutes  drawing  by  rule  that  which  they  would 
draw  in  three,  and  draw  with  spirit,  with  eclat,  if  left  to  them- 
selves. At  six,  children  will  spawn  drawings  by  the  square 
yard  if  furnished  with  paper^  colored  pencils,  and  half  a  chance. 
At  sixteen^  a  single  drawing  can  hardly  be  expressed  from  a 
class  of  high  school  pupils  by  a  pressure  of  five  hundred  pounds 
to  the  square  inchl    When  they  wanted  to  draw  we  restrained 
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theoif  therefore  when  we  want  them  to  draw  they  disappoint 
us.  We  are  grfldually  coming  to  see  that  eternal  practice  is 
the  price  of  skill.  The  children  must  draw,  draw,  draw,  if  they 
^are  to  leani  to  draw.  It  is  our  business  to  help  them  to  see 
how  to  draw  better  every  time,  that  is  all. 

Ajid  we  shall  help  them  not  by  talking  principles,  not  by 
using  an  eraser,  not  by  scolding  and  hartassing,  but  by  SHARP- 
ENOG  THE  MENTAL  IMAGE,  This  can  be  done  through 
wise  question,  skilful  illustration,  and  cheerful  persistence,  if 
we  do  not  try  to  force  children  to  be  adult  in  their  point  of 
view  before  nature  permits  it.  If  we  let  them  be  children  in 
understanding,  in  thought,  in  reason,  the  time  will  come  when 
'they  themselves  will  put  away  childish  things;  but  they  never 
will  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  have  enough  of  them  when 
children.  '^Resist  not  evil."  Let  it  work  itself  out^to  its  death. 
Those  who  when  children  were  not  encouraged  to  draw  as 
children,  when  adult  stUl  make  children's  drawings. 

Our  aim  should  be  to  lead  children  gradually  from  seeing 
vague,  complex,  hap-hazard  images  in  violent  action,  to  seeing 
de&iite,  simple,  orderly  images  in  expressive  attitudes;  and  see- 
ing, to  represent.  That  is  the  thought  which  underlies  the 
outlines  to  follow*  The  work  for  the  three  months  has  been 
planned  as  a  uait,  according  to  the  chart*  Teachers  should  see 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  that  each  lesson  may  fall  into  its 
proper  place  and  make  for  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the 
desired  result. 

PRIMARY 
FIRST  YEAR.     Make   illustrations   of   stones  and   games, 
involving  children  and  animals. 

The  children  will  fetum  after  the  holidays  full  of  stories  about  Christ- 
mtLS  and  Christmifts  presents  the  best  possible  material  for  illustrative  draw- 
ing.    Let  then]  tvU  their  owa  stort«s  in  their  own  way.    The  iUustratioa,  A, 
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shows  a  language  paper  with  a  drawing  full  of  life,  by  a  child  in  WhitinsviUe 
Mass.  The  other  illustration,  B,  comes  from  Springfield,  Mass.  It  shows  what 
may  be  expected  from  first  grade  children  who  attempt  to  image  clearly  a 
single  Yibject.  The  original  was  drawn  with  colored  pencils.  For  sugges- 
tion as  to  method  in  planning  a  series  of  lessons  see  Outiines  for  Ungraded 
Schools. 
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SECOND  YEAR.  Make  illustrations  of  incidents  and  per- 
sonal experiences,  involving  the  representation  of  toys,  imple* 
ments,  utensils,  furniture,  people,  etc. 

Holiday  experiences  will  be  fresh  in  mind  and  are  best  for  first  work. 
In  this  grade  free  expression  in  one  lesson  should  be  followed  by  a  frank 
discussion  of  the  results,  and  a  second  lesson,  in  which  expression  is  guided 
by  suggestions  both  from  the  class  and  the  teacher,  should  yield  more  tem- 
perate and  thoughtful  results.  Gradually  the  non-essentials  should  be  elimi- 
nated. The  aim  should  be  the  vivid  telling  of  the  story  with  the  fewest 
possible  elements. 

The  expressive  drawing,  C,  comes  from  Forestville,  Conn.  D  comes 
from  Bristol,  Conn.  It  shows  rather  clear  imaging  of  the  animal  (except 
the  ears)  and  of  the  structure  as  well  as  shape  of  the  cart.  Both  these  illtis- 
trations  were  drawn  in  pencil  and  colored  with  crayon  and  white  chalk. 
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The  holiday  pxperiences  or  such  as  may  occur  week  by  week  are  good 
mbjecte  for  rtudy,  Preparatofy  work  should  take  the  form  of  discussions, 
fresh  observations  of  nature,  and  the  search  for  pictures  which  show  effects 
of  night,  of  mist^  of  storm,  of  calm^  of  rain,  or  snow,  etc.  Some  experience 
common  to  a!!,  such  as  skating,  may  be  selected  as  subject*  the  illustrationa 
should  be  carefully  planned  by  the  cUss  and  then  drawn.  That  shown  at 
E  cotnes  from  Elmira*  H,  Y,,  pupil's  name  not  given*  As  a  piece  of  third 
grade  work  it  is  of  extraordinary  merits 

Another  time  the  class  may  be  divided  into  groups.  Each  group  may 
be  left  to  plan  iw  own  iUustration,  the  members  of  the  group  vieing  with  each 
other  to  produce  a  drawing  which  shall  be  submitted  in  competition  with  a 
drawing  from  each  of  the  other  groups,  F  is  a  masterpiece  in  "gray  and 
stiver"  produced  by  a  pupil  ia  the  third  grade,  Eugh  Street  School,  Engtc- 
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wood,  K.  J,  It  is  entitled  *'Catchiag  on  the  Bob."  Two  washes  of  conunon 
ink  (th«  Qr^t  much  diluted)  And  A  few  touches  of  blackboard  crayon  pro* 
duced  the  effect. 


mXERBIEDIATE 
FOURTH  YEAR.      Make    silhouettes    of    common    objectSp 
as  studies  in  proportion. 

Use  any  fairly  large  familiar  object.  A  flat  object  may  be  fastened 
against  a  card  background,  others  may  be  stood  upon  the  teacher's  desk 
or  elsewhere.  The  center  of  the  object  should  be  about  oa  a  level  with  the 
eyes  of  the  pupils.  Insist  upon  correct  proportioti-  A  good  outline  is  of 
secondary  importance  at  this  stage^ 

The  lilustratiODs,  plate  G,  come  from  HaTcrhill,  Efewton  and  Springfield^ 
Mass.,  and   Elmira,   R.  Y. 
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Make  drawings  from  spherical  and  hemispherical  objects^ 
illustrating  the  effects  of  changes  in  distance,  and  of  foreshort- 
ening. 


Prepare  for  drawing  by  pxpedments  in  tbe  placing  of  objects.     Lead  the 
pupils  to  discover: 

(a)     That  distance  decreases  the  apparent  &lz«  of  the  objects; 
~j     {b)     That  distance  changes  the    apparent   level   of  objects,  except  when 
objects  are  at  the  level  of  the  eye. 

Show  how  to  test  apparent  si^e  by  means  of  pencil  measurement,  and  how 
to  test  apparent  levels  by  the  pencil  held  horizontally. 

By  blackboard  sketches  and  other  illustrations  teach  the  three  elements 
of  a  picture;  object,  ground,  background. 

Make  drawings  from  apples,  potatoes,  or  any  other  spherical  object,  and 
indicate  the  ground  and  background. 

The  illustration,    H,    was    drawn  In  ink  by  Arthur    Keddie,  Grade  IV, 
Maiden,  Mass, 
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FIFTH  YEAR,  Review  the  draw- 
ing of  spherical  objects,  indicating 
foreground  and  background. 

The  pencil  is  recommended  as  medium, 
though  not  necessarily  a  black  pencil. 
Emphasize  especially  good  proportion  and 
correct  relation  of  levels.  Good  outline  aad 
characUiistic  details  are  secondary  at  this 
stage.  ^ 

The  illustration^  I,    comes    from    Brain- 
,,     tree^  Mass. 

i  Make  drawings  from  hemispheri- 

cal and  cylindrical  objects  illustrating 
I     the   effects  of  foreshortening  and  of 
changes  of  level. 

A  half-apple  is  a  good  subject  (especially 
if  offered  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  as  a 
reward  for  good  work.)  Place  sketches  of 
the  hemisphere  as  seen  at  different  levels, 
upon  the  blackboard,  and  have  the  baU- 
applea  held  a!  different  leveb  to  correspond. 
Show  how  to  modify  a  sketch  of  the  hem- 
isphere to  represent  the  half-apple'  Have 
the  drawings  made  in  pencil.  A  light  wash 
of  gray  may  be  added  to  indicate  the  skin  of 
the  apple.    Try  other  objects. 

The  bowl,  J^  comes  from  Middletown, 
Conn.  The  original  is  in  color, — two  tones 
of  yellow,  and  a  dull  blue  for  the  outside  of 
the  bowl. 

The  cylinder  shows  circular  faces  at 
diflerent  levels.  If  tbe  hemisphere  at  different 
levels  is  well  taught,  the  drawing  of  the 
cyhnder  will  be  easy.  Have  both  circular 
faces  sketched  entire,  that  there  may  be  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  thetr  dilference  in  apparent  width,  and  that  the  habit 
may  be  started  of  thinking  around  and  througb  any  object  drawn. 
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The  i|]ij titration,  K,  comes  from  a  to^WD  in  WiBConsiD.     The  cylinder  has 
b«£n  colored  to  suggest  a  eylindrical  vase  with  a.  drip  glaze. 

SIXTH    YEAR.      Review   the  drawing  of  spherical,  hemi- 
spherical and  cylindrical  objects,  singly  and  in  groups. 


Some  teachers  have  each  object  compo&iiig  a  group  drawB  separately  for 
practice  before  the  group  is  attempted. 

The  illustration,  L^  is  by  Morley  Walters^  Sixth  grade,  Delaware,  Ohio. 
It  received  a  fourth  prue  in  the  January  conte&t,  1905.  The  original  is  id 
an  analogous  harmony,  orange  the  key  color. 

Make  drawings  from  cylindrical  and  conical  objects,  illus- 
trating the  effects  of  foreshortening  and  changes  in  level. 

The  only  new  point  to  be  considered  is  the  taogeacy  of  straight  hnes  to 
curves,  U.  in  the  cylinder  the  straight  side  comes  tangent  to  the  curve  at 
a,  the  end  of  a  long  diameter  of  the  ellipse.  In  conical  objects  the  point 
of  tangency  h  never  at  the  end  of  a  long  diameter  (b  and  d)  but  always 
above  or  below  it  according  to  Che  conditions^  Compare  c  and  e.  An  object 
like  a  tunnel^  M,  presents  a  nice  UtUe  problem  at  the  point  where  the  two 
conical  parts  intersect.  Have  the  class  think  this  out  by  the  aid  of  a  large 
sized  drawing  upOQ  the  hoard.  At  what  point  does  the  line  of  the  ellipse  dis- 
appear? Where  does  the  upper  oblique  line  stop?  Where  does  the  lower 
oblique  line  intersect  it? 
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The  illustration,  N,  comes  from  Glenside,  Pa.     The  original  is  in  ink.     It 
was  drawn  by  Albert  A.  Smith. 

GRAMMAR 

SEVENTH    YEAR.     Review    the    drawing    of    curvilinear 
objects,  singly  and  in  groups. 
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The  drawings  should  be  made  first  in  outline  for  the  sake  of  careful 
drawing  with  the  pencil.  The  brush  may  be  used  later  in  the  rendering  of 
the  object  in  values. 

The  illustration,  0,  is  by  Clara  Hough,  Delaware,  Ohio.  It  was  awarded 
a  fourth  prize  in  the  January  contest,  1905.  In  the  original  the  lower  draw- 
ing is  in  color. 

Make  drawings  from  rectilinear  objects,  involving  two  sets 
of  converging  lines. 

There  are  three  ways  of  attacking  this  old  problem  of  convergence: 
(a)  by  means  of  a  perspective  diagram;  (b)  by  close  observation  of  a  model; 
(c)  by  reasoning  from  previous  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  distance.  A 
combination  of  all  these  is  perhaps  the  quickest  way  to  its  solution. 
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Upon  a  sketch  from  a  pasteboard  boat  by  a  thUteen  year  old  boy,  P^ 
letters  have  been  placed  for  convenieBce  in  fotiowing  this  line  of  reasoniag: 
We  have  drawn  the  line,  ah,  representing  the  nearest  comer  of  the  box.  We 
have  sketched  an  indefijilte  obiique  llnCf  ac^  at  the  correct  angle  to  represent 
an  upper  edge  of  the  box^  and  another  oblique^  ae^  to  represent  another  edge. 
Comparing;  (he  distance  i  with  the  distance  2,  and  both  with  our  one  ^xtd 


dimension^  ab»  we  are  able  to  draw  two  vertical  lines  of  Indefinite  length, 
putting  our  oblique  lioefi  at  c  and  c.  Now  knowing  that  distance  makes 
things  apparently  smaller,  we  know  that  while  the  vertical  edge  at  c  is  actually 
the  same  length  as  the  vertical  edge  at  a,  it  must  appear  slightly  shorter 
because  it  is  farther  away  from  the  eye.  We  will  set  off  cd  slightly  less 
than  ab.  The  edge  ef  is  still  farther  away^  hence  a  UttJe  shorter,  apparently, 
than  cd.  We  will  set  off  ef  slightly  shorter  than  cd.  Drawing  the  lines  bd 
and  bf  and   extending  them,   we  discover  that    they    converge.     They     are 
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actually  paraUel  in  the  object,  but  they  converge  in  the  drawing.  We  know 
that  the  edge  ge,  because  more  distant  than  ac,  must  appear  somewhat 
shorter;  therefore  that  the  line  eg  must  converge  with  the  tines  ae  and  bf. 
We  sketch  the  line  eg  of  indeflnite  lengthy  but  converging  slightly  with  ae 
and  bf.  (How  much  may  be  determined  by  extending  ae  and  bf  uatil  they 
meet.     The  line  eg,   H  extended,  must  go  to  that  same   point.     Never  mind 


* 
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wbyi  just  now)*  These  lines  retreating  towards  the  right  form  a  ''set"  of 
converging  tines.  All  edges  ^f  the  object  actually  parallel  to  the  edges 
represented  by  these  lines  must  be  represented  by  lines  belonging  to  this  set^ 
must  converge  with  the  other  lines  in  the  set.  The  other  horiiontal  edges  at 
nght  angles  to  these^  namely  ac  and  bd,  etc<,  belong  in  another  set  con^ 
verging  towards  the  left.  We  draw  eg  in  this  set;  where  it  intersects  eg  at  g 
must  be  the  fouftb  corner  of  the  top.  We  can  now  draw  the  line  gh.  By 
making  it  slightly  shorter  than  ef,  because  farther  away,  we  can  locate  the 
comer  h,  hidden  by  a  nearer  side  of  the  box.  We  can  now  draw  the 
Invisible  edges  dh  and  fh,  one  belongiDg  to  the  right-hand  set,  one  belonging 
to  the  left-hand  set,  and  test  their  correctness.     Does    each    converge   prop- 
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eriy  with  the  other  lines  of  its  set?  If  we  now  extend  all  the  lines  in 
the  right-hand  set  until  they  met  at  a  point,  and  all  the  lines  in  the  left- 
hand  set  until  they  meet  at  a  point,  the  two  points  should  be  at  the  same 
level,  and  f  the  drawing  is  correct  that  level  will  be  found  to  be  as  far 
above  the  point  a,  as  the  level  of  t6e  eye  is  above  the  comer  a,  of  the  box 
itself.    That  is  to  say,  if  the  level  on  the  drawing  is  four  times  ab  above  the 


point  a,  the  level  of  the  eye  will  be  found  to  be  four  times  the  length  of  the 
edge  ab,  above  the  comer  of  the  box.  The  practice  of  many  an  artist  is,  (i) 
sketch  the  thing  as  it  appears;  (3)  extend  the  principal  lines  in  each  set  to 
find  the  vanishing  points;  (3)  correct  the  sketch  by  these  points;  (4)  finish 
the  drawing. 

Whatever  the  rectangular  object  drawn,  it  is  always  well  to  keep  in  mind 
these  fundamental  facts  of  convergence,  and  to  sketch  or  think  out  the  skel- 
eton form  of  the  object  before  attempting  to  represent  the  details. 

The  illustration,  Q,  is  by  Marion  N.  Sibley,  Winchendon,  Mass.  It  was 
awarded  a  second  prize  in  the  February  contest,  1905. 
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EIGHTH    YEAR.      Review    the    drawing    of    curvilinear 
objects  and  of  objects  in-volving  convergence,  singly  and  in  groups. 


In  getting  up  4  group  remember  to  have  congruous  objects  placed  so 
that  one  is  principal  and  the  others  subordinate  and  so  thai  the  whole  is 
baJanced. 

The  iUustration,  R^  is  ait  unu&ual  group,  though  possible  tn  &very  school- 
room. It  is  by  Inabelle  Woods,  Groton^  Mass,  The  oiigmaJ  15  in  an  anala- 
^ous  harmony,  yetlow-green  being  the  key  color.  It  received  a  third  prize 
last  spring. 

Make  drawings  from  objects  involving  but  one  set  of  con- 
verging lines. 

This  seems  simpler  at  first  sight  than  the  work  outlined  for  the  preriotis 
grade.     It  is  in  one  war*  but  in  schoolroom  experience  tl  proves   quite  diffi- 
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cult  enough  for  eighth  grade  pupils.  Books,  boxes,  and  desks  are  good  subjects. 
One  of  the  best,  after  such  drawings  as  those  shown  at  S  have  been  made, 
is  a  large  drygoods  box  so  placed  that  the  pupils  see  into  it  as  into  a  room, 
the  floor,  ceiling  and  three  walls  being  visible.  This  is  a  good  preparation 
for  attempting  the  end  of  a  hall  or  room,  T. 

The  illustrations,  S,  are  from  Halden.    The  originals  are  in  two  or  three 
tones  of  ink  on  gray  paper. 
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NINTH  YEAR.      Review  the  drawing  of  common  objects, 
in  groups. 

Pencil  is  recommended  as  the  medium.      The  proportions  and  the  fore- 
shortening being  correct,  attention  should  be  given  to  quality  of  line,  that 
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the  lines  used  may  suggest  the  texture  of  surface  represented.     Encourage 
the  making  of  original  groups  good  in  idea  and  in  arrangement. 

The  illustration,  U,  is  by  Ida  Cauman/  Prattville  School.    But  just  what 
Prattrille  it  is  the  deponent  saith  not. 

Make  drawings  from  objects  involving  more  than  two  sets 
of  converging  lines. 
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A  strawberry  basket,  V,  is  a  fine  subject,  and  chairs  with  legs  not  vertical 
are  also  sufficiently  difficult.  In  this  grade  furniture  of  any  sort  will  serve. 
All  such  objects  require  close  observation  and  some  activity  of  the  reason. 
Mistakes  in  drawing  such  things  are  traceable,  usually,  to  lack  of  thought. 
If  the  habit  of  thinking  around  and  through  every  object  drawn  is  well 
established  the  pupil  will  have  no  trouble  in  drawing. 

V  was  drawn  by  Winslow  Phillips  of  Winchendon.  The  light  and  shade 
is  well  suggested.      The  handling  of  the  pencil  is  clean  and  effective. 

W  is  by  Robert  £.  Lee  of  Bristol,  Conn.  It  received  a  third  prize  in  one 
of  the  contests  last  spring.  The  original  is  in  complementary  harmony, — 
a  red  chair  on  a  very  delicate  green  groimd. 
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OUTLINES  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

By  WALTER  SARGENT, 
StMte  Supcrvuor  of  Dr>^v(n£  for  Maiajtchuvetlk 

JANUARY 
DIVISION  I.     First  four  years  in  school. 

A,    Object  Drawing* 

The  children  now  have  some  acquaintance  with  drawing. 
It  is  time  to  begin  work  with  progressive  steps  which  shall 
lead  to  increasingly  skilful  results.  In  a  word  it  is  time  to 
teach  children  how  to  draw.  No  subject  shows  more  quickly 
the  good  results  which  follow  thoughtful  teaching* 

The  children  are  interested  in  their  Christmas  toys.  Let 
us  select  one  or  two,  and  give  a  series  of  lessons  on  each: 
lessons  for  which  we  wiil  make  careful  preparation.  If  two 
or  three  toy  engines  are  available  they  are  excellent  subjects. 
Even  one  will  do.    Try  the  following  series  of  lessons. 

I.  Place  the  engiqes  in  Ml  view  of  the  children  and  ask  them  to  draw 
ciiie  with  lead  pencil  or  colored  pencils.  Place  the  results  where  the  children 
can  gather  around  and  &ee  them.  If  possible  start  them  talking  about  the 
drawings.  Then  let  them  take  .  their  seats  and  draw  the  engine  again. 
Mount  as  many  of  these  drawings  as  are  passable  and  bang  them  low  in  full 
sight  of  the  children. 

3.  This  lesson  requires  material  in  the  shape  of  pictures  of  engines. 
These  are  not  difficult  to  procure  if  one  begjnes  some  time  in  advance.  Ad- 
vertistng  pages  in  magazines  furnish  some  material.  Hectograph  copies  may 
be  made  from  a  tractng  on  thin  paper  like  typewriters'  paper,  or  the  older 
pupils  in  this  division  can  make  tracings  enough  for  themselves  and  the 
younger  children.  Perhaps  the  children  also  will  bring  in  ^me  pictures. 
The  hectograph,  so  useful  in  many  lines  of  primary  work,  is  the  moBt  satis- 
factory source  of  supply,  however.  Enough  copies  may  he  made  at  one  printittg 
to  supply  all  the  children  and  have  some  material  left  over  for  another  year. 

Give  each  child  one  of  these  pictures  or  outlines  and  have  him  cut  it  out 
with  scissors.  This  compels  him  to  follow  a  fairly  correct  drawing  and 
help«  his  idea  of  the  form-    Mount  the  beat  cuttings. 

3,  Have  the  children  cut  an  engine  freehand.  Eihibit  all  these , 
Select  and  mount  the  best, 
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4.  Give  children  angther  picture  of  an  engine^  if  possible  in  a  dlSereot 
pos^ition  from  the  first  and  have  them  fill  in  the  outline  with  brusli  and  Ink 
or  with  colored  pencil* 

5.  Let  the  children  draw  again  from  the  toy  engine,  this  time  attempt- 
LDg  a  view  difTerect  from  ttie  first.  If  that  was  side  view  let  this  be  front 
view,  Bave  the  childreci  look  at  tlie  front  of  the  engine  and  try  to  make 
a  drawing  which  shall  represent^  an  engine  coming  directly  towards  them. 
Let  the  children  discuss  which  of  the  drawings  best  gives  this  efifect.  Show 
them  a  picture  of  an  engine  in  this  position^  then  let  them  try  again^ 

6.  Have  the  children  illustrale  some  incident  involving  a.  drawing  gf 
an  engine,  as  a  train  crossing  a  bridge,  etc.     Some  local  scene  is  best. 

Steps  similar  to  these  may  be  followed  with  any  of  their  toys.  Carts^ 
boats,  and  sleds  are  all  good  objects  for  such  study, 

B.  General  use  of  drawings 

Make  use  of  drawing  wherever  it  will  aid  the  other  school  work.  Have 
the  children  make  two  or  three  sketches  during  the  month  showing  what 
they  have  seen  on  the  way  to  and  from  school  durtng  January.  If  after 
each  lesson  of  this  sort,  the  sketches  are  pfaced  where  the  children  can  see 
them,  and  they  talk  about  what  they  have  seen  and  drawn,  there  will  be  a 
marked  improvement  in  power  of  observation. 

C.  Practice  in  Geometric  Elements. 

Continue  practice  in  drawing  freehand  vertical  and  horizontal  lines, 
And  right  angles  in  any  po&ition. 


DIVISION  n.    Fifth  to  ninth  years  in  school. 
A*     Object  Drawing* 

It  is  easy  to  learn  to  represent  simple  effects  of  perspectivef  if  the  sub- 
ject is  approachedf  not  from  the  standpoint  of  abstract  pKnciples  but  as  the 
problem  of  making  drawings  look  like  objects,  round,  rectangular  or  other- 
wl&e,  in  whatever  position  is  desired.  The  most  effective  may  is  to  have 
pupOs  draw  the  object  as  best  they  can;  then  compare  the  drawing  with 
the  object,  then  with  the  drawing  of  other  pupils,  and  with  pictures  of  sim- 
ilar objects,  then  with  the  object  once  more,  and  putting  the  first  drawing 
out  of  sight  make  another  attempt, 

Bemisphericfll  objects  are  ejtceltent  for  first  attempts  at  perspective  draw^ 
iitgt     A  half-apple  is  one  of  the  best*     If  the  object  is  on  the  childV  own  desk 
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it  is  too  near.     If  it  is  oq  a  desk  acroei  the  Aisle  from  tbe  one  in  front  af 
him  the  distance  is  about  right. 

CarefuL  and  continued  study  is  certain  to  bring  good  results.  The  foUow- 
ing  order  of  steps  will  help  secure  this: 

1.  Have  half-apple&  placed  cut  surface  uppermost^  *"  full  view  of  each 
child.  Let  the  children  draw  these  as  best  they  can,  first  placing  their  fingers 
on  the  paper  to  show  how  much  space  they  think  the  drawing  would  better 
occupy.  Place  the  drawings  In  a  row  and  have  the  children  discuss  which 
drawing  looks  most  like  a  half-apple,  and  what  each  will  do  to  moke  bis 
better.     Then  let  them  try  again, 

2.  Have  the  children  place  the  half-apples  so  the  stems  are  directly 
towards  them  and  try  to  represent  this  position.  Compare  all  the  drawings 
is  before  and  try  again. 

3.  lo  similar  manner  draw  the  half-apple  in  another  position,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  stem  turned  away. 

4.  Place  the  half-apples  on  a  level  higher  than  the  desks.  (This  may 
be  done  by  standing  a  half  open  book  on  end  and  laying  another  across  the 
top.i  Fii  them  so  the  cut  face  will  be  up  and  still  lie  horizontatlj.  Have  the 
children  represent  them  in  this  position  and  see  whose  drawing  appears  to 
Ue  as  flat  as  the  half-apple.  If  possible  lead  them  to  discover  for  themselves, 
from  comparison  of  tlie  drawings,  that  tbt  narrower  the  top  from  front  to 
hack,  the  flatter  the  half  apple  appears  to  lie.  Let  them  expenxnent  with  a 
number  of  sketches,  making  the  top  narrower  from  front  to  back,  then  wider 
and  rounder  and  observe  the  effect.  A  lesson  devoted  to  these  experiments 
will  not  be  lost  time- 

5.  Have  children  draw  careful  details  of  the  half-apples,  such  as  the 
eJtact  shape  of  the  stem  and  the  way  it  joins  the  apple;  the  ^eeds;  the  char* 
acteristic  shape,  so  as  to  show  from  the  drawing  whether  it  is  a  Baldwin, 
greening  or  russet  apple^ 

6.  Have  each  child  make  a  drawing  which  shall  represent  the  best  half- 
appie  he  can  draw  as  a  result  of  this  study. 

Follow  a  Eike  series  of  lessons,  using  another  object  of  somewhat  similar 
general  shape,  for  example,  a  drinking  cup  with  a  handle. 

B.     General  use  of  Drawing. 

Continue  the  use  of  drawing  to  illustrate  other  subjects.  Have  children 
sketch  maps  io  good  proportion,  show  the  appearance  of  countries  which  are 
referred  to  in  geography  and  draw  interesting  history  subjects. 
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A  STATE  COURSE 

The  following  is  reprinted  from  the  advance  sheets  of  the 
Academic  Syllabus  for  1905^  issued  by  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department.  In  the  introduction  to  the  courses 
by  Mr.  Eugene  C.  Colby,  the  newly  appointed  Director  of  Art 
Education,  occurs  this  explanatory  statement:  *'In  preparing  this 
syllabus  in  drawing  and  outlining  a  general  plan  for  the  exam- 
inations which  are  to  be  a  test  of  the  work  done  in  these  sub- 
jectSf  an  effort  has  been  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  schools 
which  are  not  provided  with  trained  art  teachers,  as  well  as 
those  that  are  under  such  supervision." 

The  examination  in  advanced  drawing  will  include: 

I,    Pictorial  drawing. 

Freehand.  A  mpre  extended  application  of  the  principles  of  perspective, 
and  freehand  drawing  of  familiar  objects  atid  landscapes,  Ci^re  drawing^ 
light  and  shade^  grouping,  composition   and  color. 

To  give  power  in  Jandscape  drawing,  students  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  sketches  of  picturesque  bits  in  their  home  sketch-book.  It  is  quite 
a  problem  to  select  from  a  mass  of  detail,  the  essentia]  points  which  make 
the  picture.     The  tendency  to  crowd  in  many  details  should  be  avoided. 

In  a  drawing  sbawing  full  values  there  is  background,  middle  distance 
and  foreground.  Then  technic  in  such  pictures  should  always  bring  out 
dearly  what  is  in  the  foreground  with  corresponding  dimination  of  values 
to  the  background,  which  is  the  least  distinct. 

In  i^gure  drawing  look  first  for  the  e^ect  as  a  whole,  for  action, 
character  and  proportion.  Compare  difTerent  parts  of  the  figure  to  give  rela- 
ttva  size  and  shape, 

Grouping  is  the  art  of  arranging  objects  in  a  pleasing  manner.  A  row 
or  a  mere  collection  of  objects  is  not  a  group  in  pictorial  composition.  The 
objects  represented  should  be  arranged  with  reference  to  one  principal  object, 
to  which  the  others  are  accessoiyt  ^^d  they  should  be  p!aced  so  that  the  eye 
may  take  in  the  whole  group  at  once. 

Objects  which  are  dissimiiar  in  form  and  tone  and  are  harmonious  in 
Color  group  well.     Remember  that  variety  is  more  pleaauig  than  sameness, 
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As  two  soUds  can  not  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time,  care 
should  he  taken  in  the  drawing  of  a  group  of  objects  standing  at  the  same 
level,  that  the  bases,  if  wholly  represented,  do  not  interfere. 

2.  Decorative  drawing. 

Freehand  and  instrumental.  A  more  extended  study  of  the  principles 
of  decoration  and  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  in  the  work  in  design, 
including  conventional  plant  forms,  historic  ornament,  color  and  construc- 
tive design  will  be  required.  The  examination  will  presuppose  ability  to 
make  original  designs  in  line,  tone  and  color,  showing  good  space  relations, 
and  a  free  conventionalization  of  plant  form.  A  more  comprehensive  study 
of  historic  ornament  is  required  than  in  the  elementary  syllabus.  The  work 
during  these  years  should  assume  a  practical  nature.  The  designs  should 
be  for  some  purpose  and  should  be  worked  out  in  the  material  best  suited 
for  the  purpose.  For  stenciling  on  cloth  use  artist's  oil  colors  and  a  brush 
having  short  bristles.  Trays,  dishes  and  other  useftil  and  ornamental  forms 
may  be  made  of  sheet  copper  hammered  into  shape.  Vase  forms  may  be 
designed  and  made  of  clay,  and  if  a  pottery  or  large  kiln  is  situated  near  by 
they  can  be  fired  and  preserved. 

In  schools  where  manual  training  is  taught,  objects  to  be  made  of  wood 
should  be  designed  and  constructed,  as  wall  brackets,  wall  cabinets,  taborets, 
bookracks,  and  fum  ttue.  Book  covers  may  be  made  with  appropriate 
ornamentation.  Head  and  tail  pieces  may  be  executed  in  pen  and  ink  (use 
drawing  ink)  and  reproduced  at  a  printing  office.  Work  for  reproduction 
should  be  made  once  and  a  half  or  double  the  size  it  is  to  be  when  finished. 
It  is  not  expected  that  pupils  will  do  all  of  the  above  work,  but  make  a 
choice  of  one  branch  and  learn  to  do  that  well. 

3.  Constructive  work. 

ReWew  the  geometric  problems  fotmd  under  "Drawing,'*  and  add  the 
following: 

1.  Draw  a  curve  having  a  given  radius  tangent  to  two  given  lines 
forming   (a)  an   acute  angle,  (b)  and  obtuse  angle. 

A  tangent  must  always  be  perpendicular  to  the  radius,  at  the  point  of 
tangency. 

2.  Draw  a  curve  having  a  given  radius  tangent  to  a  given  line  and  a 
given  circle. 

3.  Draw  a  curve  having  a  given  radius  tangent  to  two  given  centers. 
Circles  are  tangent  to  each  other  on  a  line  connecting  their  centers. 

4.  Draw  a  reversed  curve. 
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Students  should  be  able  to  work  out  the  folowLiig:  projections  of  geo- 
metric Golidfi  in  obl)qu<e  positions*  coustmction  of  ellipses*  traf^averse  add 
longitudinal  sections  of  geometric  solids  and  common  objects,  development 
of  surfaces  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  cones,  frustums,  and  of  common 
objects  based  on  these  forms*  also  of  oblique  sections  of  cylinders  and  prisms; 
working  drawings  of  common  objects  from  sketcbes,  dictation,  and  measure- 
ment. When  drawing  from  measLtremei^t  a  freehand  working  drawing  should 
first  be  made,  judging  the  proportions  by  the  eye.  Measure  the  object  and 
place  the  dimensions  on  the  sketch;  then  work  from^the  sketch.  If  manual 
training  is  taught  the  students  should  make  working  drawings  of  the  objects 
they  make,  first  by  freehand,  then  with  instruments. 

Students  should  be  able  to  make  plans  and  elevations  of  a  small  dwell* 
ingf  a  Kchoothousef  shop^  or  other  building. 

In  schools  where  two  lines  of  work  caa  be  carried  out,  the  work  in 
advaoced  draw  ng  tsiay  be  divided  into  two  courses;  i.  e.  art  course  and 
mechanical  course.  Students  taking  the  art  course  wiU  take  architecturaJ 
drawing*  design  end  the  study  of  art,  historical  and  modem.  This  should 
be  a  continuation  of  the  work  done  in  the  grades. 

Students  should  be  famiLar  with  the  names  of  artists  and  thetr  principal 
workst  of  the  different  scbools*  beginning  with  the  old  masters  and  ending 
With  the  modern  artists,  Kot  only  easel  pictures  but  sculpture  and  mural 
decoration  should  receive  their  just  share  of  attention. 

Illustrations  of  such  work  by  old  masters  together  with  modern  work 
may  be  given  by  stereopticon  lectures,  arousing  and  sustaining  the  interest 
of  students  to  a  point  where  they  can  pursue  the  study  independently*  Art 
exhibitions^  museums,  photographs  and  books  o£Fer  opportunities  for  becoming 
familiar  with  examples  of  fine  art  not  sufficiently  known  and  appreciated. 

Architectural  drawing.  The  £rst  thing  to  do  in  designing  a  building  is 
to  decide  what  the  building  is  for,  the  size,  location  and  surroundings  of  the 
lot  on  which  it  is  to  be  erected;  the  limit  of  cost*  the  material  of  which  it  is 
to  be  built;  the  size  and  number  of  rooms.  Think  it  out  and  get  a  mental 
picture  of  it,  and  make  freehand  sketches  of  the  plans  and  elevations  to  get 
location  of  rooms,  doors*  windows,  stairs,  chimney,  etc.  Decide  on  the  size 
and  shape  and  while  having  the  whole  bouse  in  mind  begin  with  the  plan 
of  the  first  floor.  Building  plans  are  usually  made  to  a  scale  of  1-4'^  equals 
[';  preliminary  sketches  are  often  made  to  that  of  i-S"  e<iual3  i\  Locate 
the  rooms,  statfs,  chimney,  doors  and  windows.  Be  sure  to  leave  room  enough 
for  the  stairs.  In  figuring  the  stairs  for  an  ordinary  dwelling  allow  from  7 
to  8  inches  for  the  risciv,  and  from   10  to   12  inches  for  the   treads.     The 
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lower  the  riser  the  wider  the  tread.  The  sum  of  the  two  should  be  about  x8 
inches.  Plan  to  have  the  partitions  in  the  second  floor  over  those  in  the  first 
floor  when  possible.  The  bathroom  on  the  second  floor  shotild  be  over  or 
nearly  over  the  plumbing  of  the  first  floor,  not  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  . 
house.  Each  fireplace  should  have  a  separate  flue  in  the  chimney.  While 
drawing  the  floor  plans  keep  in  mind  the  elevations.  Keep  all  work  in  light 
lines  for  many  changes  will  need  to  be  made.  Before  starting  the  elevations 
draw  a  section  of  the  framework  showing  the  distances  between  the  floors, 
width  of  timber,  finish,  height  of  windows,  etc.  Draw  the  end  elevation  and 
project  from  this  to  the  side  elevation.  When  it  is  entirely  finished  in  pencil, 
and  all  corrections  and  changes  made,  it  may  be  inked  in,  or  a  tracing  made 
in  ink  on  tracing  cloth  from  which  blue  prints  may  be  made. 

Problems.  Pupils  may  draw  the  second  floor  and  cellar  plans  and  side 
elevations  of  a  house. 

Design  a  mantle  for  the  fireplace. 

Design  a  sideboard  for  the  dining  room. 

Design  a  color  scheme  with  decorations  for  the  dining  room  and  living 
room. 

Design  a  mat  to  be  woven  or  hooked  from  rags  for  the  sitting  room. 

Design  a  house  similar  to  this  one. 

Mechanical  drawing.  Students  taking  the  mechanical  course  will  take 
freehand  object  drawing  by  pictorial  representation,  and  by  working  draw- 
ings, and  instrumental  drawing  of  geometric  constructions,  orthographic 
projection,  surface  developments  and  working  drawings  of  machine  details, 
as  bolts,  nuts,  levers,  cranks,  cams,  pulleys,  etc.  For  this  purpose  boys  can 
obtain  pieces  of  machinery  at  the  machine  shops,  foundries  and  hardware 
stores  or  take  parts  of  farming  machinery. 

Students  should  be  able  to  make  working  drawings  to  scale  from  a  picto- 
rial sketch,  showing  cross  sections. 

The  examination  questions  will  be  arranged  in  groups  to  meet  the  differ- 
ent courses. 

EUGENE  COLBY 

Director  of  Art  Education.  New  York 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 
FOR  CHRISTMAS 

The  following  appeared  in  the  December  Magazines,  1904: 
ADORATION  OF  THE  WISE  HEN.     Colored  cover  design,  Bookman. 
CHRISTMAS  CAROL.    Colored  cover  design,  Harper's. 
CHRISTMAS  CAROLS  AND  CUSTOMS.    Outlook,  Dec.  3d. 
CHRISTMAS  FESTIVAL.    Origins  and  observances,  by    Miss    Weir,  Perry 

Magazine. 
CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  FOR  THE   NEIGHBORS.    Colored  cover   design,   St. 

Nicholas. 
CHRISTMAS  IN  MOTHER  GOOSE  LAND.     St.  Nicholas. 
CHRISTMAS   TREE   BROUGHT   HOME.    Colored   cover   designs.   Outing, 

and    World    To-day. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  WITH  GIFTS.     Colored   supplement,  Harper's  Weekly, 

Dec.  10. 
SANTA  CLAUS  KIDNAPPED.    Story  by  Baum,  Delineator. 
MOTHER  AND  CHILD.     Beautifully  colored  cover,  McClure's;  another  by 

Mucha,  Harper's,  p.  3x8. 
READING   THE    CHRISTMAS   STORY.        Colored     supplement.     Harper's 

Weekly,  Dec.  xo. 
SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS.     Illustrated,  World's  Work. 
THE  COMING  OF  THE  WISE  MEN.      Colored  cover  design,  Scribner's. 

FOR    JANUARY    WORK. 
See  School  Arts  Book  for  January,  1905. 
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Architecture.  By  Denton  J.  Snider.  Sigma  Publishing  Com- 
pany,  St  Louis.     562  pp.,  51-2x8.     $1,50. 

The  teacher  who  has  taught  the  history  of  axchitecture  after  the  tradi- 
tional fashion^  and  is  sotnewhat  weary  with  the  task,  will  find  in  this  volume 
a  surprise.  He  may  puzzle  a  bit  over  som«  of  the  saatences^  especially  If 
he  is  unfamiliar  with  Dr.  Snider's  "Literai7  Bibles,"  or  has  never  read  Phil- 
osophy; but  he  will  have  his  eyeB  opened  to  a  view  of  architectural  history 
which  by  comparison  will  make  all  other  views  seem  superficLai^  Whether 
he  accepts  Dr.  Solder's  philosophy  or  not,  having  read  this  faookp  he  can 
Clever  again  teach  tht;  old  history  without  suspicion,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  he  will  find  him&clf  teaching  i1  quite  differently. 

The  book  expounds  *'the  inherent  necessary  connection  between  Archi- 
tecture and  Institutions**  from  the  cave  teniples  of  India  to  the  Sky-Scraper 
of  Chicago,  The  chapter  on  the  High  Building  is  of  itself  enough  to  startle 
a  sluggish  mind  into  activity,  Tbe  Greek  temple,  the  medieval  churchy  (he 
modem  business  block,  are  all  interpreted  with  remarkable  insight  and  in 
phra&es  and  with  figures  of  speech  which  stitk  in  the  mind  most  quotably, 
"The  Gothic  Cathedral  seems  a  human  being  lying  on  the  earth  with  face 
looking  .  .  upward,  .  .  with  one  arm  or  both  stretched  out  towards 
the  Invisible"  ....  "Here  before  us  stands  the  risen  Tilan»  the  High 
Building.  ..'"**...,  The  old  stairway  is  substantittlly  abol- 
ished, having  become  a  mere  appendage  or  ornament  which  winds  carrefis- 
ingty  around  the  elevator  to  the  top,  ivy-ltke.  Man  no  longer  lifts  himself 
painfully  step  by  step  .  ,  .  ,  The  purgatorial  climbing  has  been  trams- 
formed  into  a  paradisiacal  flight.^' 

How  to  Study  Pictures.  By  Charles  H.  Caffia  The  Century 
Company,  1905,  513  pp.,  53-4x81-2,  56  full  page 
half-tones.    S3, 

This  unique  and  delightful  book  should  be  in  evtry  school  library  and  in 
the  private  library  of  every  lover  of  pictorial  art.  Its  Glossary  of  Terms  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  book^  for  it  defines  with  admirable  prccisjon  such  terms  as 
breadth^  atmosphere,  symphony,  texture,  and  the  like— terms  often  uaed 
freely  by  babblcrB  about  '^Art"  who  do  not  really  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  No  one  can  read  the  book  faithfully  without  attaining  a  clearer  vision 
of  the  progress  of  pictorial  art,  and  a  keener  eye  for  pictures.  Mr.  Caftin'^ 
catholicity^  candor,  wiUtngne&s  to  give  the  artist  himself  a  chance  to  speak 
through   his  work,  combined  with  his  happy  style  of  exposition,  m^e   the 
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volume  the  best  book  for  the  growing  student  who  has  read  Miss  Emery's 
How  to  Enjoy  Pictures  and  is  not  yet  ready  for  »uch  books  as  the  three  by 
Van  Dyke*  and  Considerations  on  Painting  by  La  Farge  which  deal  with  the 
more  te<:hiiical  aspects  of  the  subject.  The  half-tones  vary  greatly  in  ei- 
ceLience^  but  are  on  the  whole  all  one  can  expect  in  a  two  dollar  book  of 
more  thaii  five  hundred  pages*  The  Parallel  Chronology  of  Painters  tnctuded^ 
p.  4S0,  is  a  valuable  addition,  for  it  enables  one  to  see  at  a  glance  the  entire 
field  of  the  book. 

The   Outlook    to    Nature.     By   L,    H.    Bailey      The    Macmillan 
Company,    1905.     296  pp.,   5x71-2.     Si  25. 

Do  you  ever  become  weary  with  the  complexity  of  Ufe,  with  its  distract- 
ing responsibilities p  with  the  artiUciality  of  your  own  views,  with  the  empli' 
ne«s  of  the  words  you  teach?  Then  take  this  honest  unpretentiot^  book 
into  some  quiet  corner  and  let  it  give  you  Professor  Bailey's  poiat  of  view. 
The  book  smacks  of  the  uplands,  of  the  most  ancient  aristoctaciesp  of  the 
elemental  virtues  and  potencies.  It  is  as  refreshing  as  a  drink  of  spring 
water  from  a  hollow  in  the  mountain  side.  Yon  will  return  to  your  work 
refreshed,  strengthened,  inspired  to  better  li^ng  and  higher  thinking,  with 
your  eyes  turned  toward  The  School  of  the  Future,  and  your  will  strung  to 
its  realization,  so  far  as  possible,  in  your  own  school. 

Nelson's  New  Drawing  Course.     By  J.  Vaughan.     T.  Nelson  & 
Sons,  London,  IQ05.     Profusely  i'lustrated. 

The  "Fifth  Stage"  of  this  series  has  just  appeared.  The  work  outlined 
and  illufitrated  in  this  volume  (a  book  of  a  hundred  pages,  qx  iil  would 
seem  to  correspond  with  that  of  our  seventh  grade  in  such  topics  as  card 
construction  and  object  drawing,  but  with  the  work  of  our  third  grade  in 
clay  modeling.  The  ^Tree  drawing'^  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  exercises 
introduced  here  thirty-five  years  ago  by  Walter  Smith.  Ornament,  rendered 
by  means  of  the  brush,  occupies  a  much  larger  place  than  we  are  inclined  to 
allow  in  America,  and  great  stress  is  laid  upon  technical  excellence. 

We  are  vilUng  to  take  graceftilty  the  perpetual  criticism  from  abroad  that 
we  develop  freedom  and  originality  at  the  expense  of  good  drawing  and  sound 
technique.  But  if  we  do^  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  in  any  first  class 
American  manual  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  so  many  glaring  slips  in  per- 
spectiTe^  Bp  many  incorrect  drawings,  and  so  many  violations  of  good  taste 


*Hr}w  lit  Jwlffi  of  4  Fietur«,  \rt  foir  Art*»  Snko,  The  Ketuung  of  PieturvH. 
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in  design  as  this  single  volume  contains.  The  text,  with  its  sensible  direc- 
tions and  illustrative  drawings,  is  more  creditable  to  the  author  than  some 
of  the  plates.  The  whole  series  is  of  interest  to  American  teachers  because  it 
presents  the  point  of  view  of  the  leading  spirits  in  English  elementary  art 
education.  It  is  vastly  suggestive  to  compare  these  English  plates  with  such 
as  those  in  Das  Zeichen,  a  recent  German  publication,  showing  strong 
American  influences. 

A  Reading  Journey  Through  Chautauqua.    By  Frank  Chapin 
Bray.     112  pp.,  114  illustrations. 

This  gives  in  attractive  form  "The  only  comprehensive  and  authentic 
history  of  the  Chautauqua  System  of  Popular  Education."  It  will  be  of 
interest  to  teachers  intending  to  study  handicraft  there  next  summer  under 
Frank  G.  Sanford. 

Handbooks  for  Evening  School  Students, 

"Or  young  men  who  are  studying  and  earning  a  living  at  the  same  time,'* 
are  published  by  the  Browning  Press  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  An  Elementary 
Course  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Part  I  and  Part  11,  has  appeared,  and  a 
third  entitled  a  Course  in  Tinting.  The  books  cost  50  cents  each  bound  in 
boards,  and  30  cents  in  paper  covers.  The  directions  are  sensible  and  clear 
and  the  illustrations  sufficiently  numerous  to  indicate  the  methods  and  the 
results  at  every  stage. 

A  typical  German  work  of  recent  publication  is  Kinder-Zeichenungen 
Bis'^Zimi  14  Lebensjahr.  It  gives  drawings  of  children  up  to  the  fourteenth 
year  with  a  parallel  series  from  the  primitive  art  of  all  nations,  arranged  on 
85  plates.  *Dr.'Siegfried  Levinstein  is  the  author.    The  book  costs  about  $4. 
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Prom  %b€  p«iQt  of  view  of 
the  teacher  of  Manual  Arts 

Boo  klo  vers 

Recent  College  Arch.itecture  coat&ins  eigfat  gopd  pencil  drawings  by 
Vernon  Howe  Bailey-  Two  half-tones  of  unusual  interest  illustrate  James 
Barnes'  Poem,  The  Derelict.  The  Tax  We  Pay  to  Inaects^  by  Clifford  Howard^ 
contains  several  careful  pen-and-ink  drawings  worth  saving  for  use  during 
the  lessons  on  Insect  Drawing  in  March. 

Century 

I^ranowski's  colored  plate  An  Autumn  Revery  is  not  so  good  in  drawing 
or  in  color  as  his  previous  plates.  The  figure  is  actually  deformed  in  the 
arms.  The  page  ornament  by  F.  C.  Gordon  for  An  Indian  Summer  by  S. 
Weir  Mitchell^  is  a  clever  piece  of  design  and  skilfully  rendered.  The  His- 
toric Palaces  of  Paris  cont&los  a  pfate  in  five  values  by  Gueriij,  ftnd  a  charac- 
teristic Interior  by  CasCaigne.  The  supreme  article  in  this  number  is  that 
by  Henry  Copley  Greene,  entitled  A  Great  Discovery  in  Egypt,  with  twenty-one 
iHustralions,  -one  in  color  from  a  drawing  by  Joseph  Lindon  Smith.  Every 
supervisor  should  study  this.  There  is  a  readabJe  article  on  Walt  Whitman 
with  three  portraits  and  other  illustrations^  and  four  vigorous  drawings  of 
Three  Dutch  Types,  by  Iris  M.  Andrews.  The  Panama  Canal  is  effectively 
illustrated  by  pen-ajid-ink  and  wash  drawings  by  Harry  Fenn,  irttm  pliotographs, 

Chautauquan 

The  Chautauquan  is  again  an  oriental  number.  Japan  is  the  specific 
subject.  Among  the  illustrations  are  Japanese  laborers  and  craftsmen, 
avenues  of  Torii^  characteristic  views  in  the  islands,  the  effects  of  earthquakes, 
etc.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  article  is  that  by  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House^ 
Work  and  Play  as  Factors  in  Education. 

Country  Life 

As  usual,  full  of  helpful  illustrattonSj— jumping  horses,  hounds  in  full 
cry,  cocker  spaniels,  bantams  of  a  dozen  varieties,  splendid  studies  of  the 
phlox,  and  of  the  strawberry  in  all  stages  of  growth,  and  astonishing  photo- 
graphs of  the  Mangrove  building  islands  in  the  tropic  seas.  The  famous  Ameri- 
can Home  is  that  of  James  BSadison.  There  are  two  superb  Autumn  photographs 
by  A.  Radclyffe  Dugmore,  the  Harvest  being  of  eapeciat  value  to  teachers. 

Craftsman 

The  most  important  illustrations  are  those  showing  The  Advance  of  Civic 
Art  in  6altiraor«  by  Joseph  Dannanberg.     The  twelve  Utustrations  are  mucb 
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finer  than  the  Craftsman  has  sometimes  published.  The  most  important 
article  is  that  delightful  paper  by  William  Eliot  Griffis,  The  Hardy  Japanese^ 
containing  among  its  illustrations  the  famous  old  Pine  Tree,  one  thousand  years 
old,  near  Lake  Biwa.  Home  Training  in  Cabinet  Work  deals  with  the  swing 
seat,  the  wall  cabinet,  and  the  book  shelf.  In  the  Home  Department  are 
valuable  illustrations  and  suggestions  concerning  the  making  and  using  of 
Stencils. 

Delineator 

The  children  in  their  party  frocks,  pp.  7QS-800,  are  quite  charming,  and 
so  is  the  young  lady  with  the  pup,  p.  758;  but  between  them,  and  before  the 
young  lady,  are  the  usual  deformed,  wasp-waisted  figures,  ugly  and  revolting 
no  matter  how  splendidly  gowned.  Why  can't  leaders  like  the  Delineator  give 
us  some  wholesome  American  women?  The  second  of  Dr.  Maxwell's  papers  on 
Education  for  Life  through  Living,  is  admirably  illustrated  by  photographa 
from  manual  training  class  rooms  and  domsetic  science  laboratories.  There 
are  delightful  head  and  tail  pieces,  and  page  decorations,  as  usual,  but  some- 
times they  are  too  attractive,  for  example  :^the  modest  sideboard,  p.  835, 
has  no  show  at  all  beneath  that  rainbow  of  fish,  table  ware,  and  comestibles. 
The  Famous  Hymn  is  "Come  thou  fount  of  every  blessing." 

Harper's 

The  Frontispiece  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  while  excellent  in  composition,  is 
somewhat  disappointing  in  drawing  and  color.  Of  the  other  color  plates  that 
at  p.  826,  by  W.  D.  Stevens,  is  the  better.  The  Music-  School  Settiement  is 
well  illustrated  by  Ivanowski  — the  line  drawings  being  especially  commend- 
able. The  Point  Drawings  by  Abbey,  pp.  882-888,  are  worth  careful  study. 
They  vary  greatiy  in  the  care  with  which  details  are  rendered,  especially  in 
the  hands.  Insect  Herds  and  Herders  by  Dr.  McCook,  contains  several  ad- 
mirable drawings  by  Harry  Fenn.  Most  of  the  remaining  half-tones  in  this 
number  have  to  be  reckoned  as  second  class  for  one  reason  or  another  — 
mostiy  for  careless  drawing  and  haphazard  rendering  of  textures. 

Hotise  Beautiful 

H.  K.  Samuelian  begins  a  richly  illustrated  article  on  Oriental  Rugs, 
telling  of  their  manufacture  and  proper  care,  and  how  to  distinguish  one  from 
another.  Read  the  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Decorator,  by  Helen  Bruce.  S.  Ade- 
laide Reynolds  writes  concerning  the  Dedham  Plates,  and  Robert  C.  Spencer 
on  the  Modem  Fireplace,  with  ten  illustrations. 
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Kind  und  Kunst 

Contains  an  article  about  Rembraadt  with  four  illustrations  from  his 
etchings.  Anton  Jaumanii  contributes  an  article  on  The  Song  and  Dance 
with  several  Ultistrattons  which  teachers  of  Physical  Culture  in  America  would 
do  well  to  meditate  upon.  Some  of  the  designs  (especiftlly  for  toys)  are  of 
extraordinary  merit.  The  Head  and  TailpLeces  throughout  are  richly  sugges- 
tlve  to  designers. 

Ladies^   Home   Journal 

At  last  an  effective  decorative  cover: — not  a  picture  used  in  place  of  a 
decoration.  The  Arti^  is  H,  Cassiers^  Two  good  pea  drawings  of  Squirrels 
are  to  be  seen  on  p.  5.  There  are  several  clever  Headpieces,  notably  those  on 
pp.  3S  and  15>  Jessi«  Wilcox  Smith  has  a  quaint  Good  Night  Bedquilt,  well 
designe<i,  on  p.  17.  Little  Conveniences  that  Boys  Can  Make,  and  Cardboard 
Toys  for  Children,  offer  suggestions  which  can  be  carried  out  by  boys  and 
girls  of  elementary  school  age.  Farm  Thoughts  of  Thanksgiving  Time  offers 
unusually  clear  photographs  of  farm  animals.  Most  of  the  objects  iUustrated 
after  p.  40^  are  abominations  which  it  ought  to  be  a  crime  to  produce  t 
The  exceptions  aj-e  the  Doily  at  the  bottom  of  p.  55  and  two  or  three  of  the 
designs  on  p*  52  < 

Masters  in  Art 

Every  one  who  admires  "the  only  equestrian  statue  in  the  woridi'*  the 
magnificent  CoUeoni  at  Venice,  will  be  especially  grateful  to  the  Bates  & 
Guild  Company  for  this  number^  giving  other  works  fay  VerrocchiOt  vith 
descriptive  text,  portrait,  biography  and  bibliography.  The  half-tones  are, 
aa  iisuaif  of  great  excellence. 

HcCliires* 

Ai  extraordinary  as  Kipling^s  With  the  Night  Hail  is,  the  lUustrations 
for  it  by  Reuterdahl,  hold  their  own.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  great  poster 
advertidttg  this  new  story,  which  appeared  in  New  York  in  the  early  fall, 
18  not  reproduced  among  the  advertising  pages.  It  was  quite  as  suggestive 
of  the  marvelous  as  any  of  these  illustrations.  The  Last  Love  Feast  contains 
three  of  Cfifitaignc^s  most  theatric  half-tones,  that  at  p.  6q  being  the  best^ 
and  especially  worth  study  lor  its  effects  of  light  and  rendering  of  glass.  Id 
fact  all  the  other  half-tones  in  the  book  may  well  be  compared  with  this  in 
technique. 
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Outing 

The  cover  shows  a  color  combination  as  harsh  as  even  the  most  hard- 
ened can  endure  with  equanimity.  Compare  it  for  example  with  Evening 
Peace,  p.  309,  and  even  that  is  not  especially  good  in  color  harmony.  On 
the  back  of  the  Frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Walter  Appleton  Clark,  whose 
work  as  an  illustrator  is  well  known  to  magazine  readers.  The  Worken  of 
.  the  Great  Lakes  contains  several  interesting  half-tones  from  photographs,  the 
most  beautiful  being  that  on  p.  141.  The  Sea  Otter  Hunters  is  illustrated  by 
photographs  taken  by  Siberian  exiles.  There  are  several  good  dog  pictures, 
and  an  extraordinary  snapshot  of  a  Wilson  Snipe  on  its  nest — a  good  illus- 
tration of  protective  coloring.  Dan  Beard  tells  how  to  make  Jackknife  Door- 
latches. 

Printing  Art 

Frederick  D.  Nichols  writes  on  The  Illustrations  of  Schoolbooks,  and 
gives  many  fine  examples.  Representative  Examples  of  Illustration  and 
Topography  of  Holiday  Volumes  if  taken  apart  and  placed  on  the  wall,  would 
make  a  fine  little  exhibit  all  by  itself.  This  number  contains  some  unusually 
fine  examples  of  color  harmony,  notably  at  p.  136,  the  Frontispiece,  the  Cosy 
Comer,  the  two-color  illustration  at  p.  158,  the  insets  at  p.  162,  and  the 'green 
page  at  188.  The  moimts  in  Printing  Art  are  selected  with  unustxal  care, 
and  are  usually  models  of  good  taste. 

Scribner's 

The  finest  illustrations  of  the  month,  unique,  weU  composed,  beautiful 
in  color,  and  admirably  drawn,  are  those  by  Walter  Jack  Duncan  for  Mr. 
|>wigfat*s  article  An  Impressionist's  New  York.  Compare  them  with  each 
other.  Notice  tbt  cool  tone  which  pervades  the  marine  view,  p.  548,  and 
the  warm  tone  which  pervades  the  np-town  view,  p.  551.  Compare  Uie  warm 
li^t  on  p.  547  with  the  cool  gray  light  on  p.  549.  Notice  the  unusual  subtle 
hues  and  values  in  the  region  of  knr  dark,  p.  545.  These  plates  marie  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  color  iUustratioa  in  periodical  literature.  Of  tiie  other  half- 
tona  mostiations  varying  greatly  in  excdlence,  perhaps  the  best  is  die  little 
Ni^t  Scene,  p.  57«- 

St  Nicholas 

TIfte  hit  of  tilie  month  is  the  result  of  tiie  united  woi^  of  Edmund 
Vance  Cook  and  Margaret  EU  W^b,  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty.    The  moct 
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imporUnt  article  from  the  teaclier^s  point  of  view  is  The  Beys'  Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincqln,  by  Helen  Kicolay,  The  Children's  Hour  in  Ihe  Old  South  Meet- 
ing House^  by  J.  L.  Harbour,  has  a  very  etfecttve  heacling  and  tailpiece  by 
PiersoRt  showing  the  advantage  of  scratch  papers  in  decorative  UluGtration. 
The  best  half-tone  in  this  number  is  The  Great  Upside-down  Act  by  H,  C, 
Wa![,  p.  40.  l>o  not  overlook  the  Chestnutting  ErpeditioHj  p.  70,  or  the 
Thanksgiving  Sketches  bj  members  of  the  St  Nicholas  League  > 

Suburban  Life 

This  number  should  be  purchased  by  eveiy  t«achtr  whose  pupils  are 
ever  likely  to  draw  Thanksgiving  turkeys.  Here  you  find  them  in  practically 
every  position,  and  large  enough  to  be  useful.  Another  article  worth  having 
is  on  Feathered  Pets  and  their  general  care,  with  photographs  of  parrots, 
etc.  How  to  succeed  with  Ferns  and  Rubber  Plants^  by  Luke  J.  Doogue, 
and  the  Intelligent  use  of  Climbing  Vines»  by  Professor  Maynard,  will  also 
prove  helpful  to  teachers. 

World  Today 

<*The  Glory  of  all  Lands'*  by  Lewis  Gaston  Leaiy^  with  eleven  tinted  half' 
tones,  shows  northern  Palestine  at  its  best.  Some  of  tbe  illustrations  are 
of  eitraordinary  beauty  from  the  decorative  point  of  view^  notably  the  Cape 
of  Beirut,  p.  1161,  the  Flowers  on  the  Summit  of  Mount  Hermon^  p.  (161 
and  the  Cedar  Mountain^  p.  rE66.  Country  Library  Pioneering  in  Massa- 
chusetts, by  Edward  K,  Titus,  is  an  introduction  to  a  marvelous  history. 
There  are  four  illustrations.  Salmon  Fisheries  of  the  Northwest^  and  a  Log- 
ging Camp  in  the  Northern  Woods,  together  contain  a  baker's  dozen  of  tinted 
half-tones  from  out^f-doors.  Seeing  Nature  With  Both  Eyes,  by  Frederick 
W.  Cobum,  is  a  sympathetic  account  of  the  work  of  William  M.  Paxton  of 
Boston, —  the  first  painter  (according  to  Mr-  John  Stone,  Scientist  and  In-* 
ventor)  who  has  paid  attention  to  the  facts  of  Binocular  Vision. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Outlook  for  October  28  contains  an  instructive  article  on  Japanese 
Pictures,  by  G.  W-  Harris,  with  a  half-dozen  illustrations,  Dr-  Oliver  S« 
Toiiks  writes  on  The  Collection  of  Antiquities,  and  points  out  differences  be- 
tween the  genuine  and  tbe  forged. 

The  Perry  Magazine  for  November  coataina,  in  addition  to  the  usual  fea< 
turn,  ft  clever  and  useful  Thanksgiving  Story  by  George  Edward  Day,  entitled 
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The  Incense  of  the  Heart,  and  a  readable  article  signed  Jocelyn,  concerning 
Froebel*8  Mother  Play  Book.  Charlotte  A.  Goodale  makes  A  Few  Sugges- 
tions in  Picture  Study. 

The  Saeman,  a  German  art  educational  magazine,  published  in  Ham- 
burg, always  contains  something  worth  reading.  Here  is  a  free  translation 
by  Mr.  Herman  Bucher,  as  a  sample: 

OUR  ART 

Oh,  in  the  books  we  have  there  is  so  much  inspiring  and  soul  awakening,  and 

thought  liberating! 
And  men  and  women  read  all  this  and  even  enjoy  talking  with  each  other 

about  it. 
But  they  experience  but  very  slightly  the  desire  to  live  it. 
Oh,  if  each  one  would  try  to  realize  only  one  sentence  in  his  life,  try  to  put 
into  form,  or  line,  or  color,  only  a  fraction,  how  beautiful  would  life 
be  in  this  woiidl 

***** 

But  they  cannot.  Th^  consider  Art  as  something  apart  and  as  something 
superfluous  and  eaaly  spared. 

They  talk  of  Art  as  if  it  were  living  a  life  of  its  own,  outside  of  their  own. 

Just  as  they  speak  of  body  and  soul  as  two  separate  things ;  just  as  they  ana- 
lyze everything  and  make  it  exist  in  their  minds  as  a  single  thing, 
and  cannot  understand  the  whole. 

Art  is  still,  for  so  many,  something  which  hangs  on  the  wall,  or  is  in  a 
museum,  or  in  a  casket,  or  In  a  botmd  book  on  a  table ; 

Instead  of  a  spirit  rising  quietly  and  permeating  their  whole  nature  and  every- 
thing they  touch  and  love. 

Art  must  make  the  home,  the  city,  the  country,  the  nation. 

Art  is  All  or  Nothing. 
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MERRY  CHRISTMAS!  How  fine  it  would  be  if  wishing 
thati  would  guarantee  it  to  every  one  who  reads  these 
lines!  Perhaps  a  merry  Christmas  is  no  longer  possible  to 
you,— away  from  the  old  home,  father  and  mother  gone,  broth- 
ers and  sisters  scattered,  and  you  alone  in  a  boarding  house 
with  strangers.  Perhaps  your  Christmas  cannot  be  pleasure- 
able  because  nothing  is  coming  to  you  in  the  form  of  gifts, 
letters  and  love  tokens.  Possibly  a  happy  Christmas  seems 
equally  impossible.  Happiness  comes  through  doing  for  others^ 
You  tried  that  last  year  and  after  you  had  done  your  best  for 
the  children  and  for  your  friends  and  were  alone  at  last  in 
the  night,  something  whispered  ''Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind; 
thou  art  not  so  unkind  as  man's  ingratitude;"  and  then,  if 
you  were  a  man,  your  heart  swooned  for  a  momenti  and  you 
felt  alone  and  lost  in  the  cold  and  dark  of  space,  and  if  you 
were  a  woman  the  tears  came,  you  knew  not  why^  and  you 
fell  asleep  with  the  salt  drops  still  wet  upon  the  pillow.  But 
there  is  before  you  yet  an  open  door,  the  door  to  blessedness, 
that  condition  of  spirit  known  to  St.  Francis  when  he  knelt  in 
the  snow;  known  to  Luther  when  he  sang 

"Let  friends  and  kindred  go^ 
This  bumaji  life  also^" 

£aown  to  the  Master  of  them  both — the  Master  of  us  all — 
when  he  spoke  the  Beatitudes;  knowabte  to  all  who  dare  sur- 
render themselves  to  the  angel  of  the  annunciation^  obey  the 
heavenly  vision,  follow  the  star.  A  BLESSED  CHRISTMAS 
to  you,  my  dear  fellow  teacher^  whoever  you  are,  and  wherever 
you  are! 

4L  Some  of  my  best  presents  last  Christmas  came  through  the 
January  mails,  in  fact,  some  have  but  recently  arrived.  One 
came  from  a  teacher  in  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  who  had  found 
our  little  magazine  **an  inspiration  and  help,  always,"  and  who 
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was  moved  to  prove  her  word  by  a  deed.  She  sent  me  the 
most  delightful  package  of  children's  work  I  ever  received. 
The  Christmas  trees  came  in  that  package.  The  Christmas 
booklet   (with  the  wise  men  on  the  cover)  came  from  a  fifth 


LP 

grade,  Clarendon  street  school,  Fitchburg,  Mass,  The  blotter 
with  the  three  holly  wreaths  was  made  by  J.  G,  in  a  sixth  grade, 
Springfield  I  Mass.  The  Program  came  from  an  eighth  grade, 
Johnstown,  Pa.  The  Holly  rosette,  on  the  same  plate,  is  a 
design  for  the  cover  of  a  candy  box,  by  Ruth  Patterson,  Bristol, 
Conn.  It  received  a  prize  in  the  December  competition,  1904. 
The  bound  book  received  a  second  pme  in  that  saute  com- 
petition. It  was  designed  and  made  throughout  by  Elsie  Gray^ 
grade  nine,  Easthampton,  Mass.  These  are  aU  beautiful.  But 
we  shall  do  finer  work  this  year. 
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CL  Another  welconae  present  was  a  letter  asking  if  I  had  not 
been  too  narrow  in  my  interpretation  of  Christmas.  (I  have 
wondered  ever  since  whether  the  one  who  asked  ever  saw  my 
editorial  for  December,   looi.     But  never  mind  about  that;  I 


I 


am  always  glad  to  receive  suggestions  from  my  friends,  espe- 
cially when  they  tell  me  how  to  improve  the  School  Arts 
Book).  With  this  letter  came  a  page  torn  from  some 
book  or  magazine.  This  is  reproduced  herewith,  for  the 
benefit  of  us  all.  The  larg:er  our  view  of  Christmas  the 
better,  unless  it  becomes  so  large  that  we  see  nothing  in 
particular! 
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THE  turn  of  ihc  ycu  bu  4  mcami>£  which 
■nicdntn  iti  religioui  iij^nificirvcc  and  hu 
it!  tource  in  Niturc  itself.  The  phenom* 
Cna  of  lifiht  at  sinong  the  chief  necc4*itiM 
ol  tifc»  health  and  ptcuurc^  received  the  close 
itiemion  of  crcfr  pnmitive  peoptn,  Thui  it  wv 
naiunt  to  iDArk  the  period  at  which  the  lun 
■ppean  lo  btgin  the  recovery  of  \n  loit  iiren^h 
by  rejoicingi  and  (cMtinei.  Hence  (he  Yulc-tidc 
festival,  with  itt  name  derived  from  the  wheel 
whkh  ii  pictured  m  the  Gothic  and  Suon  c>U 
^^^^^  '^^rTj  endari.  The  turn  of  the  yew  with  it*  sugce*- 
^ — ^^^Jtyl  tium  oi  coming  verJure  was  miirlied  alio  bji  the 
/f~T?5MlMl  December  Saturnalia  in  incieni  Rome,  a  fethVal 
l\  \  MKWi3  ^hich  filled  the  houses  ol  ihc  citiicm  with  grreri 
bought,  and  promoted  good  will  between  maiter 
and  icrvint*  to  the  point  that  for  n  week  the 
rich  iupplied  their  own  wants  and  the  poot  wtte 
attended  with  loving  foffthouehl*  Funhettnorc, 
on  the  day  corrcsponditig  to  ihe  twenty'-fourrh 
DeccfTiber  oE  ihe  Chrifiian  calendar,  oceun  the 
Feast  ei  Lighti  among  the  HcbTcwt,  when  thev 
do  honor  to  the  lymbol  of  their  faiths  the  ^Teai 
Menofth,  Of  Seten-Branchcd  Candle*i>ck.  And 
ooce  again  (he  Principle  ol  Light  wax  glorified  in 
■  he  Festival  ol  the  Unconguered  Sun,  which  the 
first  Chnman  Roman  Emperon  clothed  wi(h  a  new 
cigm^tance  when  [hey  attociatcd  ii  with  the  satal 
day  uf  the  Chrti't.  And  thyi  it  i«  that  old 
and  tor^tten  meaninf^  and  a  wotM  o1  tra* 
djtions  liehidden  in  the  salutation  wh^ch  u 
now  lounging  innnanv  tonguet  ihrou^houi 
ihe  civilised  world    '   Merry   Chriitmw/' 


•m 
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^  Biit  the  children  will  be  disappointed  H  they  do  not  see  Santa 
every  year.  His  portrait  has  been  drawn  so  well  in  that  poem 
by  Prof.  Moore^  beginning;, 

"Twas  the  nighl  before  Christmas,  when  ail  throuEh   the  hous*," 


that  he  's  more  real  than  Prof,  Moore  himself.  Before  me  as 
I  write  is  ^'Russell's  Sequel,"  with  "Rebecca's  Book"  scrawled 
across  the  inside  of  the  cover.  All  the  enclosed  spaces  of  the 
capital  letters  filled  in  with  lead  pencil,  and  all  the  pages 
thumbed  and  gnawed,  tell  me  the  children  in  Grandma's  day 
were  about  like  children  now.  Nor  are  these  the  only  proofs: 
the  comer  of  page  56  has  been  turned  down  from  time  imme- 
morial, *^The  Annual  Visit  of  St,  Nicholas'*  is  underscored,  and 
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after  the  last  line  on  page  57,  Rebecca  has  drawn  a  circle  with 
a  cross  in  it,  to  show  that  she  Loved  the  poeni  that  children 
still  love.  This  poem  is  full  of  things  to  draw.  I  have  man- 
aged  to  find   one  illustration  for   it.     Let    the    children   make 


others.  The  poem  is  given  entire  as  the  first  contribution  to 
our  Christmas  number. 

^  To  help  the  children  with  the  reindeer  I  planned  the  col- 
ored frontispiece.  But  what  a  time  I  had  drawing  it!  In  my 
"Animal  box**  I  found  pictures  of  deer  and  elk,  and  in  my 
''Christmas  box*'  pictures  of  Santa  with  his  team^  I  had  also 
the  Government  Circular  No,  55,  on  Reindeer  and  Caribou; 
but  the  stupid,  donkey-like  things  with  their  burdensome  snarl 
of  awkward   horns— single   branches  thicker  through   than  the 
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leg — these  creatures  shown  in  the  Government  photographs, 
cotild  never  fly  like  the  wind  I  The  artists  who  made  the 
Christmas  illustrations  did  not  draw  real  reindeer.  What  did 
they  draw?  Certainly  not  elk,  nor  caribou,  nor  the  deer  one 
sees  in  the  park,  I  decided  to  do  as  the  artists  did, — make  a 
design  for  a  Santa  Claus  deer.  I  drew  one  on  dark  colored 
paper  as  best  I  could  (with  all  my  pictures  before  me»  and  with 
my  memory  of  various  Jersey  heifers  to  help)  but  with  two 
legs  only,  trying  to  make  him  look  graceful  and  alive  and  going! 
This  I  cut  out  carefully  with  scissors.  Then  I  traced  the  two 
legs  on  another  piece  of  paper  and  cut  them  out  separately  &s 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  This  gave  me  the  material  for 
all  the  silhouettes.  By  adjusting  the  detached  legs  various 
positions  could  be  tried,  and  by  using  the  paper  deer  either  side 
up  he  could  be  made  to  go  in  either  direction.  Having 
caught  your  deer  des^ning  with  deer  becomes  easy!  The  sled 
given  on  the  same  plate  is  traced  from  the  Government  Report, 
previously  mentioned.  The  antlers  in  the  prow,  with  the  strip 
of  hide  forming  a  seat(?)  gives  it  a  picturesque  figure-head.  It 
is  a  promising  subject  for  design. 

f[  Nothing  delights  primary  children  more  than  the  making  of 
a  Christmas  booklet,  especially  if  directed  by  a  teacher  who 
knows  how,  such,  for  example,  as  Miss  Mache  of  the  Jefferson 
Avenue  School,  Springfield,  Mass,  Miss  lAache  has  been  good 
enough  to  tell  us  ail  how  to  do  it,  in  her  illustrated  article. 
Mr.  Brown's  article  presents  new  and  useful  problems  in  applied 
design,  problems  which  will  appeal  to  boys  who  like  to  make 
"real"  things.  Mr.  NewelPs  article  on  Tooled  Leather  with  its 
attractive  iUustrations  will  lead  some  to  attempt  similar  work, 
and  some  to  regret  their  lack  of  equipment.  For  the  consola- 
tion of  those  who  cannot  do  tooled  leather  here  are  two  pen- 
wipers of  painted  leather,  which  were  awarded  prizes  in  December, 
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1904.  That  at  the  left  is  by  Grace  A.  Morey,  Grade  VII,  and 
received  a  fourth  prize.  That  at  the  right,  by  Virginie  Patrc, 
Grade  VH,  received  a  second  prize.  Both  these  girls  live  in 
Easthampton,   Mass. 


i->v<i 


<tAs  an  introduction  to  Mr,  Jinks'  article  on  the  making  of 
a  bookrack^  I  want  to  quote  from  a  letter  of  his  in  reference 
to  it: 

B^iag  unfamiliar  wilh  your  local  conditions  relatiag  to  manual  training, 
and  also  with  the  U5e  to  which  these  notes  are  to  be  put,  I  hardly  know 
in  what  temiB  to  give  the  desired  information.  I  assumed,  however,  that 
it  was  required  for  teachers  who  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  bench  work  and 
shop  methods.  1  feel  that  my  suggestions  will  be  of  no  use  whatever  to 
any  one  who  know^  le&a,  or  more,  than  this;  for  if  les^^  they  cannot  bt 
carried  out  with  any  educational  benefit  to  the  pupi],  comm^nstirate  with 
the  time  and  energy  consumed^  and  if  more  (and  by  this  I  mean  an  exper* 
ienced  tearher  in  woodwork)  they  will  not  be  needed.  It  is  with  a  view  to 
meetijig  the  latter  case  that  I  enclose  a  working  drawing. 

These  simple  steps  in  the  construction  of  this  bookrack  cannot  be  dig- 
nified by  a  title,  or  be  in  any  sense  an  article  for  public&cioa^  since  time  will 
not  permit    of  their  being  arranged  in  strictly  logical  order.     You  will  find 
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the  directions  interspersed  with  notes  emphasising  some  particular  pcLnt  in 
the  work,  which  may  help  the  'Wayfaring  teacher/' 

41  Last  month  Mr.  Hapgood  let  us  see  one  of  his  Thanksgiving 
designs.  This  month  we  shall  all  be  writing  names  and  ad- 
dresses   on    letters   and    packages    for  our  friends,   and  I  have 
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FROMT*B^HAPGOODiirDECORATION 
69CORNHILbBOSToN-MAS5ACHVSETr5 

persuaded  Mr.  Hapgood  to  let  us  see  one  of  his  labels.  I  didn't 
have  to  "persuade"  very  much,  for,  like  all  other  artists,  Mr. 
Hapgood  IS  a  jolly  fellow^  fond  of  children,  and  happy  when 
he  can  help  them.  But  isn't  it  a  pretty  label?  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  receive  a  package  with  such  a  label  on  it?    Why  not 

I  make  some  pretty  labels  of  your  own?  On  page  312  is 
another  example  of  Mr,  Hapgood's  freehand  lettering.  His 
hand  is  steadier  than  ours!  It  obeys  better.  When  you  can 
say  to  your  hand  ''Do  that,"  and  be  sure  that  your  hand  will 
do  it,  you  are  a  skilled  workman. 
C[  Among  the  exhibitions  to  be  held  this  winter  in  the  fine 
arts  department  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  is  one  of  unique 
interest,  shown  in  honor  of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth, 
of  Benjam^in  Franklin.  It  is  to  be  opened  January  first  and 
will  Include  books,  autograph  letters  and  portraits  of   Franklin, 
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an  exhibit  by  the  Society  of  Printers  showing  the  development 
of  printing  as  an  art,  and  another  loaned  by  the  Newark  Free 
Public  Library,  showing  the  materials,  tools  and  processes  of 
bookbinding,  with  examples  of  plain  and  decorated  bindings, 

HA  correction:  Miss  E.  Maud  Bradley  is  not  **Supervisor  of 
Drawings"  Gardner,  Mass.,  but  a  teacher  whose  home  is  In  that 
thriving  town. 


MR.T.  B.Hapgood  of 
6oComhill  Boston 
woulidbe leased  to  re- 
ceiveyour  order  for  book 
deeocation  and  will  call 
upon  you  onorabout 
November  the  tenth 
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AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Percy  D.  Spaulding,  Spray  with  Grapes,  u»  color.    Grade  Vni,  North 
Scituate,  Mass. 

Second  Prize,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 

Florence  Bailey,  Grade  IV,  Ada,  Minn. 
Gertrude  Heath,  Grade  IX,  Augtista,  Me. 
Albert  Nole,  Grade  Vm,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Ruth  Sheldon,  Grade  Vm,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Edith  Trussell,  Grade  IX,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  Devoe's  water  colors,  and  Badge. 

Gilbert  L.  Bergin,  Grade  IX,  Newton,  Mass. 

John  Carey,  Grade  Vm,  Augusta,  Me. 

Grace  Alice  Cockings,  Grade  VII,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Ruth  Marion  Gerry,  Grade  IX,  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Victoria  Harold,  Grade  VH,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Alga  Holm,  Grade  Vm,  Everett,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Howard,  Grade  VI,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Fred  B.  Philbrick,  Grade  V,  So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

S.  Lee  Ramey,  Grade  V,  Dover,  Mass. 

Grace  Siddall,   Grade  IX,  Southbridge,   Mass. 

Membership  in  the  Guild,  and  Badge. 

Verena  Adams,  Groton,  Mass. 

Marion  W.  Bailey,  North  Scituate,  Mass. 

Ddla  Baldwin,  Sudbury,  Mass. 

I.eon  A.  Bean,  Dover,  Mass. 

James  Breagy,  Dover,  Mass. 

Jesse  Brown,  Dover,  Mass. 

Irma  J.  Cole,  Scituate,  Mass. 

Alden  S.  Cook,  North  Scituate,  Mass. 
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Charles  Cook,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Harry  Cook,  Soiithbridg«,  Mass. 

Harvey  Cook,  Pine  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Elizabeth  Dixon  Frankenstein,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Bemice  Gillespie,  803  Grove  St.,  Augusta,  He. 

Elmer  B.  Haines,  34  Lawn  Ave.,  Hiddletown,  Conn. 

Raymond  Hale,  3  Alsop  Ave.,  Hiddletown,  Conn. 

Dunbar  Henrichs,  45  Douglas  Road,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Norman  Hyslop,  167  Linwood  Ave.,  Newtonville,  Hass. 

Albert  Johnson,   East   Longmeadow,   Hass. 

Arthur  T.  Knowles,  506  Hain  St.,  Hiddletown,  Conn. 

Dorothy   H.  Leach,   Plymouth,   Conn. 

Jennie  Nutting,  18  Elm  St.,  Augusta,  He. 

Harry  F.  Powers,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Haz  Raithel,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Julia  Remark,  Ada,  Minnesota. 

Lewis  Roscoe,  Dover,  Mass. 

Newell  Russell  Sage,  64  Main  St.,  Hiddletown,  Conn. 

Carl  Sanderson,  x86  Springvale  Ave.,  Everett,  Hass. 

Rosa  Schnelzinzer  

Everil  Simmons,  Chestnut  St.,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

George   Soboleski,   North   Pownal,   Vermont. 

Clara   Trembley,   Fall   River,   Hass. 

Abbie   F.   Turner,   South   We3rmouth,   Hass. 

Hildred  Tuttle,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

Kenneth  Wallace,  340  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Annie  Woods,  Groton,  Hass. 

Hae  S.  Zerbarina,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


Francis  Ahem 
Ruth  Ahlberg 
Carl  Allison 
Anna  Anderson 
Elliot  Anthony 
Helen  H.  Bates 
Arthur  Brown 
Elsie  Burdick 
Russell  Burdick 
Robert  Bundette 


Honorable  Mention. 

Katherine  Ellis 
Nellie  Feriaso 
Andrew  G.  Fletcher 
Leonia  Gove 
HUdred  G.  Hall 
George  Havens 
Hyrtle  Ives 
B.  T.  J. 
Albert  Johnson 
Walter  Johnson 


Henry  Horean 
Marion  Hurphy 
Harry  Neale 
Hable  Olson 
Charles  Palmer 
Joseph  Poole 
Stanley  Roode 
Lewis  Roscoe 
Rose  Silvia 
John  Smythe 
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laspitia]$  tobeltc-r  rradinft,  to  better  cbltildii^.  Bdd  la  belter  livinn 
■  a  »uy  mciMiT  lh«t  has  come  ffom  fcoir  pen.    Neilh«T  Dr.  Vjin 

Uylce  aor  Dr,  Killti*  lia*  wrUleo  more  chnnqlnEly  or  h?H>Ji|lly. 
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Atayra  Cannoa 
H«l«iia  CaiT 
Jennie  Catto 
Gertrude  Claaqr 
Margaret  Cleary 
Gladys  £.  Cole 
C  hades  Cooley 
Ami«  D&lby 
Olive  W,  DeotJtf 
Alice  Dearosiers 
Edna  Dra4e 
Chester  R.  EUiott 


Mabel  Kins«y 
Margaret  Kithredge 
Antonio  Lapler 
MInetta  tee 
Gertmde  C>  Linde 
Leona  Longiee 
George  £,  Melin 
Harry  Mendelaon 
Mathilda  Mesler 
Albert  Btichlke 
Bemice  Mittelman 


Marion  Tatro 
Elste  Thomas 
Marion  Thyng 
Howaril  Tower 
Amelia  TrembEay 
C.  Julia  WaU 
Erick  Walker 
Lucy  Whitford 
Byron  H.  Wood 
Elizabeth  B.  Woodward 
Lillian  Young 


So  many  good  drawings  were  submitted  that  the  jury  found  it  necesury 
to  increase  the  number  of  awards.  We  more  than  doubled  the  advertised 
number  of  admissions  to  the  Guitd,  sad  the  number  of  appiovalfi,  or  as  we 
flhail  say  hereafter,  Honorable   Mentions. 

Only  two  lots  of  drawings  were  Bent  rolled.  Only  three  supervisors  sent 
voluminous  packages  of  ill-considered  drawings.  Only  forty  people,  more  or 
lesS)  forgot  to  state  where  they  lived*  Everybody  else  the  jury  thanks  most 
heartily   for  following  directions. 

The  drawing  by  Master  Percy  D.  Spaulding,  awarded  first  priie^  was  in 
a  dass  by  itself.  It  will  be  reproduced  in  color  in  the  October  number,  igo^. 
For  good  arrangement,  truthful  drawing,  harmony  of  color,  purity  of  tone, 
correctness  of  values,  and  skill  in  haadUng,  it  was  without  a  rival  among 
the  buadreds  of  drawings  submitted. 

The  drawings  as  a  whole  were  better  than  those  of  a  year  ago.  More  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  placing  on  the  sheets  enclosing  lines,  margins,  mounts  of 
the  proper  hue  and  value.  The  mounts  were  made,  in  many  cases,  by  the 
children  themselves  from  ordinary  drawing  paper^  tinted  and  toned  Ig  the 
Hght  color. 

The  Jury  t&  always  glad  to  discover  special  work  among  the  sheets  colled 
for  by  the  Otitlinee,  Home  worlc,  drawing  In  connection  with  other  studies, 
and  designs  for  special  occasions,  are  always  welcome^  and  will  receive 
thoughtful  consideration. 

If  your  name  has  appeared  In  the  School  Aria  Book  do  not  forget  to  m^ke 
on  the  face  of  all  sheets  you  submit  thereafter,  the  letters  S.  A.  G.  within  a 
circle  the  dze  of  a  dime.  Place  the  device  where  it  will  look  well,  on  the 
drawing  or  in  the  margm. 

Children  fand  teachers  also  II  ought  to  write  better.  We  can  hardly 
guess  correctly  on  some  of  the  scrawls  supposed  to  be  names. 
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TBE  BRADLEY  WATER  COLORS 

ARE  RECOMMENDED  BY  TEACHERS,  ART  DIRECTORS  ANt> 
SUPERINTENDENTS  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 
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f\  |^appy  J^eu;  /ear  to  You 


Now  I  wake  me  up  to  work; 

I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  I  may  not  shirk: 

If  I  should  die  before  the  night; 

I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  work's   all  right. 

— Amorita  Fitch 


MISS  HELEN  KINNEY 

DEFBY,  CONN. 

WON  FIRST  PRIZE  IN  THE 

NOVEMBER  CONTEST 

See  page  397 

A  little  key  will  open  a  great  door 
better   than    a    hundred    hammers 

—Gilbert  Parker 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  ALWAYS  OPEN. 

NO  teacher  of  Drawing  can  face  with  any  confidence  the 
ever  changing  problems  by  which  he  is  confronted,  or 
hope  to  avoid  the  quagmires  of  profitless  faddism  who  does 
not  hark  back  occasionally  to  the  fundamental  purpose  which 
underlies  all  his  work,  and  examine  afresh  the  grounds  on  which 
the  very  sweeping  claims  which  he  is  accustomed  to  make  for 
his  specialty  are  believed  to  rest. 

No  course  of  study  as  formulated  by  any  superintendent 
or  supervisor  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  finality,  just  as  no 
"method"  or  "system,"  or  set  of  exercises,  however  excellent, 
that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  published  can  possibly  possess  any 
but  a  transitory  value.  This  is  the  law  of  growth.  Every  sensible 
teacher  knows  this  well  enough  but  he  is  not  always  as  ready 
to  see  that  most  of  the  theories  about  which  current  discussion 
is  most  concerned  are  quite  as  partial  and  temporary  in  their 
interest  and  furnish  at  best  only  side  lights,  often  very  uncer- 
tain ones  at  that,  on  the  subject  which  they  aim  to  elucidate 
and  illumine. 

The  place  which  drawing  occupies  or  ought  to  occupy  in 
general  education  is  so  well  stated  in  President  Eliot's  Buffalo 
address  (See  School  Arts  Book  for  September  and  October,  1Q05), 
that  teachers  of  Drawing  everywhere  can  hardly  do  better  than 
accept  it  as  an  adequate  and  authoritative  statement  of  their 
case.  But  this  acceptance  should  carry  with  it  such  a  conception 
of  the  nature  of  their  work  as  to  justify  the  claims  so  ably  made 
in  their  behalf  If  drawing  Is  to  be,  ''after  reading,  writing  and 
ciphering  .  .  .  the  most  important  common  school  subject," 
it  ought  to  be  taught  in  a  way  that  implies  intelligent  recog- 
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altion  of  the  fundamental  significance  of  the  study  and  its  digni- 
fied adjustment  to  the  curriculum  all  along  the  line.  At  present 
it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  methods  that  would  be  well  enough 
in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  grades  are  far  too  common  in 
the  higher  schools,  while  the  converse  is  perhaps  equally  true, 
little  children  being  often  expected  to  tackle  problems  which 
they  cannot  possibly  know  anything  about  and  which  arc  entirely 
ont  of  place  in  the  elementary  grades.  Of  these  two  evils,  how- 
ever, I  regard  the  first  as  by  far  the  more  serious.  There  is 
almost  no  end  to  the  suggestions  which  are  available  for 
the  teacher  for  making  primary  work  in  drawing  attractive 
and  profitable.  Many  of  these  are  excellent  and  almost  all  of 
them  are  well  enough  if  properly  understood  and  applied;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  mostly  on  a  rather  low  plane 
and  that  much  remains  to  be  done  before  the  study  can  be 
regarded  as  properly  habilitated  on  the  intellectual  side  among 
the  branches  which  are  taken  most  seriously  among  the  essen- 
tials of  secondary  education. 

This  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  it  my  purpose,  to  be  either 
technical  or  controversial,  but  simply  as  an  illustration  of 
what  I  mean  let  us  take  the  subject  of  design.  What  I  want 
teachers  to  remember  is  that  to  teach  original  design  properly 
it  is  necessary  and  only  necessary  that  the  creative  impulse 
should  be  stimulated  and  exercised  and  guided.  It  cannot  be 
a  matter  of  arranging  the  elements  of  ornamental  pattern; 
indeed  it  is  not  to  any  overmastering  extent  a  matter  of  orna- 
mental pattern  anyway.  It  is  quite  as  important  (more  so  if 
anything)  that  design  should  concern  itself  with  construction  as 
well  as  decoration,  and  the  diagram  which  elucidates  a  principle 
or  demonstrates  a  function,  physical,  mechanical  or  what  not, 
is  quite  as  legitimate  as  a  subject,  and  quite  as  profitable  as 
an  exercise  in  design  as   anything  connected  with    esthetics  or 
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the  pursuit  of  any  ideals  more  readily  recognized  as  artistic. 
As  legitimate  and  profitable,  I  say,  not  more  so;  they  all  have 
their  place  equally  Important  and  equally  honorable  and  when 
we  are  discussing  the  fundamentals  of  education  for  everybody 
we  must  not  leave  any  of  these  things  out* 

One  thing  I  have  always  felt  very  strongly  about  and  take 
every  opportunity  to  insist  upon  and  that  is  the  distinction  that 
ought  to  be  clear  m  every  teacher's  mind  between  mechanical 
subjects,  or  subjects  connected  with  mechanical  principles,  and 
mechanical  methods. 

Do  not  coniotmd  these  two  things,  they  have  nothing  in 
common  and  to  let  them  get  mixed  up  in  our  minds  is  one  of 
the  most  fatal  of  prevalent  mistakes.  All  subjects  involving 
movement  or  even  function  are,  in  a  sense,  mechanical  subjects 
(whatj  for  example,  is  artistic  anatomy  but  the  study  of  the 
mechanies  of  movement  and  expression?),  while  nothing  certainly 
is  more  deadly  than  the  lapse  which  is  so  easy  into  mechanical 
methods  of  work,  no  matter  what  the  subject  may  be.  Do  not 
be  afraid,  then,  of  subjects  involving  intelligent  perception  of 
mechanical  principles^  but  do  not,  for  your  life,  admit  or  tolerate 
mechanical  methods  in  your  practice.  And  by  mechanical 
methods  I  mean  not  only  the  la2y  and  slovenly  use  of  rulers 
and  compasses  but  all  stupid  routine  and  repetition  that  creep 
in  so  insidiously,  especially  where  systems  are  well  ^'organized/' 
and  not  only  throttle  much  healthy  initiative  but  obscure  the 
meaning  and  spoil  the  eSect  of  even  the  best  methods. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  very  old  to  remember  the  vogue  of 
model  drawing  and  the  contempt  for  any  kind  of  copying  from 
the  flat  with  which  its  claims  were  coupled,  but  the  drawing 
of  cylinders  and  cubes  pursued  as  if  it  were  an  end  in  itself 
soon  proved  to  be  just  as  unprofitable  and  infinitely  less  inter- 
esting than  the  old  fiat  copy  work  which  it  superceded.     The 
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fact  is  that  as  a  means  of  clarifying  the  teachers'  ideas  and 
establishing  principles  for  his  own  guidance  the  type  forms  are  all 
right  but  they  become  weariness  itself  when  be  tries  to  Impose 
them  on  his  pupils  as  subjects  for  which  they  are  expected 
to  care.  Children  care,  for  example,  for  pots  and  panSf  for 
Japanese  lanterns  and  locomotive  engines  and  all  sorts  of  cylin- 
drical things,  and  they  can  get  lots  of  fun  out  of  trying  to  draw 
them ;  but  no  healthy  child  could  possibly  be  interested  in  a  cylin- 
der as  such^  yet  we  used  to  expect  them  to  make  the  most  pains- 
taking representations  of  geometrical  solids  and  took  as  much 
credit  to  ourselves  for  making  them  stipple  out  every  imperfection 
in  the  shading  of  a  cube  as  if  it  had  been  the  face  of  Venus 
herself  that  had  been  treated  with  such  refinement.  We  are 
pretty  well  done  with  that  form  of  mistake  but  let  us  keep  a 
good  lookout  against  others  that  may  be  just  as  bad. 

The  mistake  consisted  mainly  in  the  exaggerated  signifi- 
cance that  was  attached  to  things  which  were  really  of  minor 
importance.  In  other  words,  it  was  due  to  a  lack  of  the  sense 
of  proportion.  Is  not  that  the  trouble  almost  always?  Is  not 
the  training  of  this  sense  the  end  and  aim  of  all  our  best  efforts  ? 
And  is  not  the  placing  of  each  problem  as  it  comes  up  in  right 
relation  to  the  main  purpose  which  underlies  the  whole  subject, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  teacher-s  duty?  I  think  it  is  and  if 
this  adjustment  Is  intelligently  made  I  believe  a  legitimate  place 
will  be  found  for  many  a  fresh  impulse  which  often  receives 
scant  justice,  and  gets  a  bad  name,  as  a  '*fad/*  and  at  the  same 
time  the  tedium  of  much  dull  routine  be  correspondingly  relieved. 

LESLIE  A.  MILLER 

PrlncipAi  Scho«]  of  ItudtiatriAl  Art  qI  the  PenflftylvftnJi  Museum 
Philadelphia 
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OUR  human  inheritance  is  a  rich  one  and  those  of  us 
who  are  fond  of  tracing  ancestry  back  beyond  the  begin- 
ning of  time  grow  eloquent  over  the  refining  process  of  animal 
traits  and  point  with  pride  to  those  that  are  distinctly  human« 
It  is  possible  that  the  'Hlttle  dog  laughed  when  the  cow  jumped 
over  the  moon,"  but  certain  that  the  "human"  who  wrote  it, 
did.  Was  he  a  grown-up  or  a  child?  Childlike  surely,  and  a 
"born  teacher"  recognizes  the  power  of  this  something  we 
call  Humor^  its  early  appearance  in  the  child,  its  demand  for 
satisfaction,  and  that  if  we  would  not  have  it  seek  unwholesome 
ways  it  must  be  educated.  We  talk  about  an  "all  round  develop- 
ment^' but  are  there  not  still  schools  where  the  humorous  instinct 
has  to  be  stuffed  under  a  boy^s  jacket  or  a  girrs  dresSf  where 
if  it  appears  at  all  it  is  an  apple  of  discord?  Where  it  is  still 
true  that  we  mu^t  all  laugh  together  or  all  weep  separately? 
We  laugh  today  at  the  old  time  tales  of  snakes  in  desks,  at 
the  caricatiires  of  the  teachers  and  at  the  advocates  of  the  birch. 
In  their  day  were  they  provokative  of  mirth  or  tears?  Were 
those  escapades  funny  or  were  they  the  forerunners  of  practical 
jokes^  college  hazing,  so-called  comic  pictures  and  disgusting 
doggerel?  Nonsense  may  have  dignity*  To  be  silly  is  to  be 
untrained. 

To  love  fun  and  to  want  to  laugh,  is  part  of  our  best  inher- 
itance. To  educate  this  out  of  ourselves  is  to  narrow  our  con- 
ception of  life  and  its  liveableness  and  to  render  ourselves  inca- 
pable of  becoming  "like  a  little  child'*  and  thus  unfit  to  teach  one. 
To  educate  this  in  ourselves  is  to  lay  up  treasure  which  can 
purchase  sunshine  in  all  moods  of  weather  and  temperament. 
"A  soft  answer"  is  not  the  only  turner  away  of  wrath.  How  do 
you  keep  your  temper?  A  laugh  In  time  saves  mine — a  laugh  in 
time  and  a  laugh  in  tune — that's  what  we  want  in  the  schoolroom. 
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There  axe  three  natural  expressions  for  this  inborn  humor: 
Artistic,  literary  and  musicaL  With  the  first  this  article  has  most 
to  do,  but  it  cannot  be  separated  from  the  second,  and  the  third 
is  to  be  the  result.  To  be  able  to  produce  in  yourself  and  to  give  to 
others  a  laugh— silent  or  audible— of  genuine  music,  is  a  power 
to  be  coveted  and  cultivated.     How  shall  we  go  about  this  task? 

WeVe  all  tried  the  Mother  Goose  Rh}mies  and  Nursery 
Jingles  with  the  children  in  the  primary  grades,  letting  them 
act  out  each  one,  then  paint  with  brush  and  ink,  or  cut  from 
paper^  trying  for  little  in  the  first  year  except  to  get  the  right 
action    and    spirit* 

"On  Sunday  we  go  to  church" —  "This  is  the  day  we  wash 
our  clothes'*— are  both  favorites ;  every  child  can  cut  a  church. 
Sometimes  we  try  to  see  who  can  cut  the  best  large  one.  This 
is  mounted  on  the  least  used  blackboard.  Then  everyone  in 
the  room  cuts  sombody  going  to  church.  When  the  picture  is 
completed  the  line  we  are  illustrating  is  printed  in  chalk  by  the 
teacher,  just  in  position  to  best  suit  the  picture,  and  there's 
a  first  lesson  in  composition.  Monday  is  fun  because  ''you 
may  hang  on  your  line  anything  you  can  think  of  that  ought 
to  be  there/'  and  perhaps  you  will  make  the  "maid  hanging 
out  the  clothes  when  the  blackbird  picked  off  her  nose.^"" 

Simple  Simon  usually  does  his  fishing  in  the  second  grade, 
but  he  often  meets  the  pieman  in  the  third.  Jack  Spratt  and 
his  wife  are  a  famous  pair.  Sometimes  they  sit  at  table,  though 
he's  been  known  to  stand  and  reach!  Sometimes  they  walk 
down  the  street  stopping  only  to  speak  to  the  baker  or  the  butcher. 
Some  days  all  the  dishes  on  the  table  are  slim  while  the  table 
itself  looks  as  though  it  were  on  stilts — then  poor  Mrs.  Spratt 
has  to  have  a  high  chair;  but  her  day  comes,  in  time,  and  she 
orders  a  short  fat  table  set  with  dishes  to  match.  They  were 
a  well  balanced  pair  after  all,  and  always  "played  fair.'* 
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Corot  said,  "I  work  with  my  foreground  a  long  ways  off.'* 
We  are  working  today  for  the  future.  Is  it  always  easy  for 
us  to  realize  this?  And  how  many  children  grasp  even  a  hint 
of  it?  They  dream  of  future  greatness  without  in  any  sense 
understanding  that  "the  great  tomorrow  is  bom  of  a  greater 
today."  No  artist  ever  painted  a  great  picture  without  first 
making  many  sketches,  studies  of  its  different  elements.  Chil- 
dren do  like  to  draw  toys,  animals^  people  in  all  sorts  of  positions, 
and  like  the  power  they  acquire,  but  will  it  not  help  them 
to  know  something  of  the  "great  tomorrow*'  if  the  sketches 
they  have  made  today,  and  to  which  they  have  given  good 
time  and  thought ,  are  used  in  some  de&iite  way  instead  of  being 
put  in  their  portfolio.  Will  they  not  be  more  ready  to  use  their 
power,  of  their  own  will,  and  for  their  own  out  of  school  pur- 
poses? Will  they  not  use  it  better  if  they  are  taught  that  it 
can  help  something  else?  So  the  Nonsense  Verses  may  come 
into   the   upper  grades. 

Suppose  we've  made  many  sketches  of  rabbits  from  life  or 
toys — here's  a   rhyme  for  us: 

"R  was  a.  rabbit 
Who  had  a  bad  habit 
Of  eating  the  Sowers 
In  gardens  ajid  bowers 
flaugbty  fat  rabhiti'' 

We  ought  to  give  him  a  garden  of  his  own,  it  might  be 
square.  Somewhere  on  this  we  draw  a  little  square  in  which 
we'll  print  the  verse  about  him.  How  many  different  placings 
can  you  think  of  for  this?  We'll  draw  them  all  on  the  board. 
Here's  one  right  in  the  middle;  if  we  leave  it  there  will 
there  be  room  for  the  rabbit's  picture?  '*Might  put  him  hack 
of  it  with  just  his  ears  showing  above  and  his  tail  below  ?'* 
Sure  enough!  and  so  on — 
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"What  about  the  flowers?"  We  haven't  any  here  today. 
Yes,  you  might  draw  some  from  memory—  or  did  you  ever  dream 
of  flowers — I  have — and  they're  always  a  little  different  from 
those    I    find    when    I'm    awake— somehow— buttercup    petals 


seem  to  grow  on  daisies— and  sometimes  all  these  dream  flowers 
wear  bonnets — while  they  always  have  faces.  See  illustrations 
for  work  of  this  sort  marked  A, 

Once  we  had  some  nursery  tiles  in  school  in  the  seventh 
grade.  We  looked  them  over  and  decided  to  make  some  of 
our  own.  Each  chose  a  well-known  rhyrne,  and  planned  the 
tile.  These  plans  were  discussed  and  then  the  finished  sketches 
made.    See  illustrations  marked  B. 
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March  with  its  wild  hares,  sail  boats,  kites,  windmills,  and 
all  things  subject  to  the  wind's  caprice ;  and  April  with  its^show- 
crs,  are  two  months  rich  in  material  for  work  of  this  sort.  See 
illustrations  marked  A, 


In  the  eighth*  and  ninth  grades  we  may  meet  with  lack  of 
confidence  and  training — the  boys  and  girls  are  ambitious  to 
illustrate  the  stories  they  are  reading  but  they  need  often  times 
a  deal  of  preparatory  work,  in  planning  pages  and  choosing 
the  illustrative  parts  of  the  tale,  and  while  they  are  old  enough 
to  appreciate  in  some  degree  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  through 
much  which  would  be  dtxU,  if  the  prospect  of  a  brilliant  result 
were  not  always  before  them,  the  acquiring  of  the  necessary 
power  may  be  made  more  interesting  by  introducing  or  calling 
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out  the  element  of  humor.     We'll  illustrate  a  series  of  nonsense 
verses — 


"  There  waa  an  old  man  in  a  pew 

Whpse  waistcoat  was  spotted  with  bluej 
He  tore  it  in  pieces  to  give  to  his  nieces 
That  cheerful  old  man  in  a  pew.^^ 


I-MM 


Do  you  suppose  he  tore  it  up  while  he  was  in  church  or  just 
looked  at  his  pretty  nieces  and  meditated  about  it  while  they  were 
singing.  Perhaps  they  didn't  keep  their  eyes  on  their  books 
but  instead  watched  and  coveted  the  blue  waistcoat.  How 
many  do  you  think  there  were?  Were  they,  perhaps,  all  ages 
from  little  i^irls  in  curls  to  big  ones  in  topknots?  So  thus  begins 
an  interesting  discussion  illustrated  by  sketches  on  the  black 
boardf  and  a  final  result  which  shows  that  no  two  people  think 
exactly  alike.  The  boy  or  girl  who  wants  to  draw  ''people** 
but  doesn't  know  how,  finds  an  opportunity  here  for  *'the  people'^ 
need  not  be  correct  anatomicaUy  or  artistically.  They  are  non- 
sense people,  therefore  their  feelings  will  not  be  hurt  however 
grotesquely  we  choose  to  draw  them.  They  are  to  be  beau- 
tiful onJy  in  their  absurdity*  See  illustrations.  Sketches 
marked  D, 

Is  it  necessary  always  to  borrow  our  nonsense  rhymes? 
Why  not  make  our  own?— we've  made  sketches  of  a  goose,  here 
in   this  fourth  grade  room.     Shall   we   have  to  use  with  them 
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"Goosey  Goosey  Gander"  or  can  we  make  a  "goose  rhyme" 
for  ourselves?    Here  are  two  original  goose  rhymes : 

"A  goose  who  told  many  lies 
Was  given  away  for  a  prize." 

"Once  I  saw  a  goose 

Whose  feathers  all  were  loose 

And  I  said  unto  him 
*Brace  up  and  look  spruce'  *' 

Seventh  grade  children- ^ote  these:' 

"Sailing  over  the  bright  blue  sea, 
Happy  and  free  as  free  can  be, 
Sailed  a  lad  only  half  as  tal    as  me; 
He  was  brimming  over  with  glee." 

Five    little    elephants 

Going  down  the  street 
The  five  little  elephants 

Could  find  nothing  to  eat. 

For  illustrations  see  sketches  marked   C. 

In  Febniary  there  came  a  day  when  we  had  most  unpleasant 
evidence  of  the  ftm-loving  instinct  gone  wrong,  for  the  comic 
valentine  still  lives  and  contaminates.  When  we  give  our 
talk  about  valentines  and  the  good  old  saint  who  perhaps 
founded  the  first  "shut  in  society"  let  us  tell  of  the  dififerent 
kinds  of  valentines  he  sends  out :  those  that  give  pleasure  through 
their  beauty  of  color  or  form,  those  that  contain  some  message  we 
will  like  to  keep  alway,  and  those  that  are  meant  just  to  bring 
a  smile — a  "laugh  in  time."    What  can  you  make  out  of  these? 

"  Love  me  little  love  me  long," 

"  As  like  two  peas," 

"  As  true  as  steel," 

"  Much  ado  about  nothing — February  fourteenth." 
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There  is  plenty  of  good  clean  fun,  and  it  is  just  as  con- 
tagious as  the  unclean  and   unkind. 

Do  you  make  a  school  magazine  or  paper?  If  so^  has  It  a 
**funny  page?"  We  can  make  our  own  fun  for  that,  and  the 
page  which  is  so  misnamed  in  the  Sunday  papers  will  soon  be 
found  wanting  by  the  children,  who  need  only  a  suggestion  to 
start  them  looking  for  queer  signs  and  names,  plenty  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  every  town  and  city.  When  a  man  named 
Frost  deals  in  ice  he  needs  to  do  little  advertising  and  it  makes 
one  wonder  how  the  first  man  Frost  came  by  his  name;  then 
before  we  know  it  we  are  off  on  an  excursion  in  philology,  A 
Lamb  proves  to  be  a  crotchety  old  man.  Somebody  quotes 
"what*s  in  a  name  "  Books  and  papers  are  full  of  just  such 
sentences  as  these: 

The  sun  was  in  bis  eyes: 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  distant  bills, 

She  walked  with  m  aicy  gait. 

Suggest  to  the  children  that  they  take  them  literally — and 
then  illustrate,  They'll  be  delighted  with  the  idea  and  before 
you  know  it  they'll  have  a  note  book  filled  with  gleanings  of 
this  sort,  from  their  school  books  and  the  conversations  in 
class— but  it  is  never  in  a  spirit  of  ridicule.  'Tis  rather  the 
beginning  of  the  true  philosophic  ability  to  write  something 
good  out  of  an  error  and  to  be  able  to  see  the  joke  even  when 
It  is  at  one%  own  expense. 

Book  titles  have  a  lot  of  fim  in  them — why  not  put  some 
in  ours  ?  The  children  have  written  about  the  transportation  of 
cotton,  and  want  to  make  a  cover  for  it.  A  good  title  knows 
better  than  to  tell  the  whole  story,  it  seeks  to  arouse  sufficient 
curiosity  to  get  the  covers  open.  Shall  we  call  this  a  "Cotton 
Tale,*^  and  put  little  Mollie  Cotton  down  in  the  comer,  or  perhaps 
its  **A  Cotton  Yam,"     See  iUustrations  marked  E. 
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The  daily  written  spelling  words  are  bound  into  a  book, 
and  the  cover  tells  whether  this  has  been  —A  Good  Spell  or  a 
Rather  Poor  Spell. 

There  comes  a  time  in   the  year's  work  when  design  as 


design  is  giren  much  attention.  If  we  are  influenced  at  all  by 
the  art  of  the  past  we  shall  recognize  the  grotesque  and  wonder 
perhaps  if  there's  not  a  suggestion  there   to  be  followed. 

Even  first-year  children  are  interested  in  the  one-legged 
family  of  birds  with  duck-like  heads.  Some  of  them  just  stand 
still  on  the  one  ieg  and  try  to  reach  the   worms  on  a  high  tree; 
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some  try  for  a  bug  on  the 
ground;  some  just  open  their 
bills  and  laugh,  and  so  the 
blackboard  is  covered  with 
their  adventures  as  suggested 
by  the  children.  Then  each 
child  chooses  the  one  he  likes 
best  and  tries  to  make  a 
picture  of  it  with  brush  and 
ink.  This  he  afterwards  cuts 
out  and  uses  as  a  pattern 
about  which  he  traces  and 
makes  a  surface  design.  In 
the  third  grade,  the  one-legged 
bird  hopped  into  a  border,  he 
also  had  rivals  a  wonderful 
cockatoucan  with  a  tremend- 
ous bill  and  startling  topknot» 
the  giraffe  bird,  and  the  ele- 
phant bird.  See  sketches 
marked    F. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  dragon? 
I  never  did  but  I  know  how  he 
J  00  ks.  Do  you  think  my 
picture  is  right?  You  think 
he  has  longer  teeth  ?  ears  ? 
and  a  straight  tail  ?^and  so 
on  until  the  dragon  wouldn't 
know  himself.  One  room  of 
seventh  grade  boys  and  girls 
discussed  dragons  and  gro- 
tesques,   then   went    to   work 
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PICTURE  study  has  for  some  time  been  a  part  of  our 
outlined  course  in  drawing  The  amount  of  work  done 
has  varied  with  the  JnterEet  which  the  teacher  has  felt  in  the 
subject,  and  with  the  time  which  she  has  thought  could  be  taken 
from  the  drawing  period  for  it,  and  in  many  cases  has  amounted 
to  very  little, 

Buring  the  past  year  we  have  tried  in  some  of  our  schools 
the  plan  of  correlating  picture  study  with  the  language  work. 
One  of  the  requirements  in  language  has  been  the  written 
description  of  a  picture  (any  picture  heretofore)  and  our  new 
plan  has  been  to  select  some  artist  for  each  grade — one  suited 
to  the  age  of  the  pupils — one,  the  reproduction  of  whose  works 
can  be  obtained  at  little  expense,  and  one  whose  pictures  are 
suitable  for  the  correlation  with  the  language  work.  The  plan 
is  to  have  one  picture  studied  in  each  grade, — the  artist's  name 
may  be  taught  and  the  country  to  which  he  belongs^  possibly 
one  or  two  prominent  facts  with  regard  to  his  painting  or  Iife» 
but  the  main  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  subject  from  the 
language  side. 

A  picture  furnishes  the  material  for  a  language  lesson; 
then  let  the  picture  be  one  which  is  a  recognized  masterpiece 
that  the  pupil  may  with  his  ability  to  write  and  to  describe  what 
he  sees  also  become  familiar  with  a  master  in  art  and  know 
something  about  his  work*  Besides  the  picture  studied  and 
described  the  pupils  should  be  able  to  recognize  at  least  three 
or  four  other  pictures  by  the  same  artist.  With  this  thought  in 
view  the  following  painters  and  their  works  have  been  selected 
for  each  grade ;  5B  denoting  the  first  half  of  the  third  year; 
Feedng  Her  Birds  being  the  picture  selected  for  the  written 
description;  The  First  Steps,  The  Shepherdess,  etc.,  to  have  a 
bowing  acquaintance.  Beginning  with  the  grammar  grades 
(5B)  two  artists  are  given,  one  an  American,  but  the  description 
in  each  case  is  written  of  the  fii^t  named  artist 
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aB.     Millet:    Feeding  Her  Birds. 

The  First  Step  The  Shepherdess. 

The  Woman  Feeding  Hens.  The  Knitting  Lesson. 

3A.    Landseer:    Shoeing  the  Horse. 


Dignity  and  Impudence. 

The  Monarch  of  the  Glen. 

4B.     Reynolds:     Miss  Bowles. 

Simplicity. 
Innocence. 

4A.     Bonheur 


A  Distinguished  Member  of  the 

Humane  Society. 
The  Nut  Crackers. 


The  Strawberry  Girl. 
Penelope  Boothby. 


The  Horse  Fair. 

Return  from  the  Fair.  Oxen  Ploughing. 

On  the  Alert.  A  Noble  Charger. 

5B.     Breton:    Return  of  the  Harvesters. 


Song  of  the  Lark. 
The  End  of  the  Day. 


The  Gleaner. 
The  Fire  Alarm. 


5B.     Winslow  Homer. 
Swinging. 

5A.    Murillo:    Fruit  Venders. 

Children  of  the  Sbell. 
The  Holy  Family. 

5A.     Hunt. 
Figure  of  Hope. 

6B.     Troyan:     Return  to  the  Farm. 
Oxen  Going  to  Labor.  Landscapes. 

6B.     Stuart. 
George  Washington.  Martha  Washington. 

6A.     Rembrandt:    The  Night  Watch. 
Portrait  of  His  Mother.  The  Mill. 

The  Cloth  Weavers.  Portrait  of  Elizabeth  Bas. 


In  the  Fields. 


St.  Anthony. 
Mother  and  Child. 


Landscapes. 
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6A.     Abbott  Thayer. 
Charity. 

7B.    Millet:    The  Angelus. 

The  Sowers. 

The  Han  with  the  Hoe. 

7B.    Whistler. 
Portrait  of  His  Mother. 

7A.     Gtxido  Reni:    Aurora. 

Repose  in  Egypt. 
St.  Michael. 

7A.    La  Farge. 
Windows. 

8B.     Michael  Angelo 

Moses. 

Lorenzo  de  Medicis. 

8B.    Abbey. 
Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

8A.    Raphael:    Sistine  Madonna. 

Madonna  of  the  Chair.  St.  Michael. 

The  Violinist.  Virgin  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

8A.    Sargent. 
The  Prophets. 

Reproductions  of  nearly  all  of  these  pictures  may  be  pur- 
chased at  five  cents  each,  and  in  a  size  practical  for  classroom 
work.  The  pupils  are  encouraged  to  make  collections  of  the 
smaller,  or  penny  pictures  of  the  artist  they  are  studying,  and 
have  made  attractive  booklets  containing  these  pictures  and 
their  written  descriptions,  the  whole  enclosed  within  a  neat 
simple  book  cover.    Thus  new  material  has  been  gained  for  the 


Portraits.  • 

The  Gleaners. 

The  Woman  Churning. 

Portrait  of  T.  Carlyle. 


Portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci. 
Head  of  St  Sebastian. 


Sketches. 

The  Three  Fates. 

The  Delphic  Sibyl. 
Holy  Family. 
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language  work  by  bringing  into  use  a  neglected^  crowded-out 
subject,  but  one  which  is  fuU  of  worth  and  interest  to  the  pupiL 
Here  follow  examples  of  the  language  work, 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  HELPING  HAND  BY  RENOUF  * 

This  is  a  little  girl  with  her  father  in  a  boat.  She  is  a  kind  little  girl 
because  she  is  helping  her  father. 

She  really  does  Dot  help  him  for  she  is  too  small.  Her  father  is  an 
old  man  and  he  is  a  sailor.  He  is  rowing  the  boat  with  his  strong  arms. 
He  smiles  down  at  her.     They  feel  happy  together  in  the  boat. 

Thiid  B  Grade.  GUISSEPPIKA  GERARDO. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  THREE  PICTURES. 

This  momiog  three  pictures  were  shown  to  us,  two  paintings  and  one 
photograph.  Each  was  different  in  meantng  and  repre^nted  a  difierent 
position  and  part  of  human  life. 

The  fii^C  painting;  repre^nts  three  characters  in  a  garden.  It  shows 
the  mother  very  eamestiy  and  an^ly  scolding  her  daughter.  Every  feature 
of  the  face  is  drawn  so  as  to  show  the  passion  of  her  anger.  The  fftce  of 
the  daughter  shows  her  sullenness  and  obstinacy^  Near  by  seated  at  a  table 
spread  for  luncheon,  is  a  priest.  The  mother  has  brought  him  there  to  per- 
suade the  daughter  to  obey  her.  His  face  shows  how  horrified  and  disturbed 
he  U.  In  this  picture  the  artist  has  exaggerated  the  lower  character  of  human 
beings,  and  has  told  a  common  story* 

The  photograph,  which  is  a  step  higher,  tells  a  very  sweet,  simple  story. 
It  represents  a  small  boy  and  his  grandmother.  He  is  seated  on  a  step- 
ladder  and  is  looking  down  at  his  grandmother  with  a  patronizing  smiJe.  She 
is  looking  up  at  bim  with  a  face  full  of  love  and  devotion.  In  this  picture 
the  ejtpTession  is  beautiful  and  natural. 

The  third  picture  is  coiled  **The  Three  Fates."  It  represents  three  god- 
desses who  control  the  lives  of  men.  They  spin  the  thread  of  life  according 
to  the  way  we  live.  When  the  purpose  of  our  life  is  fulfilled  they  cut  the 
thread  and  the  human  life  is  ended.  The  central  figure  holds  the  thread  of 
lif{^.  Her  face  shows  deep  sorrow.  Behind  her  is  her  sister  holding  the 
scissors  in  her  hand*     Her  face  abows  regret.     The  third  sister's  face  shows 

'Tbin  viory  wa<^  writttin  by  n  litlld  [u-l  in  our  '*Uiiliau  S«honl,"  it  i^hfx»l  of  over  % 
^Qmand  thUilKti,  all  of  wbom  axq  Italii^tu  Aud  v«ry  few  of  whutu  «itb«r  h«Bf  or  una 
Afl^iib  outridv  of  Mfaool. 
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necessity.  la  tMi  pamtmg  the  artist  hjis  shdwn  the  highest  &iid  loftiest  side 
Qi  clxaracter. 

In  my  opimon  the  Ust  is  the  best  of  the  three  pictiir^^.  The  fucta 
show  more  stretigtb,  cbjuacter,  uprightness  and  goadtiess. 

Eiehth  A.  ROSALIE  HEISHBERG. 

Realizing  that  ''The  Three  Fates^'  was  a  diffictilt  subject 
for  description  the  first  and  second  pictures  described  were  used 
in  leading  up  to  it,  and  also  in  bringing  out  the  contrast. 

Here  is  another  paper  on  The  Three  Fates^ 

THE  THREE  FATES. 

*Tlie  Fates'  Is  one  of  the  grandest  pictures  I  have  ever  seen,  uplifting 
ajid  noble,  and  yet  with  such  a  sense  of  sorrow  in  every  face,  that  it  ^ems 
as  if  the  life  of  one^s  most  personal  friend  hangs  in  the  balance. 

The  picture  was  painted  by  Michael  Angdo. 

tt  Bhowa  thre^e  women,  the  Fates,  who  are  mythical,  and  who  were 
supposed  to  hold  the  lives  of  alt  men  in  their  bands. 

One  of  the  three  holds  the  thread  of  life  Ln  her  hands,  and  there  is  such 
a  look  of  sorrow  on  her  face,  as  the  second  prepares  to  cut  the  thread  of 
a  life,  perhaps  only  just  begun. 

The  third,  and  oldest  of  the  siBters,  stands  in  the  back^oundi  seeming 
to  »ay,  "Do  not  do  it!     Another  chaacel     Doa't  do  it  I" 

However,   it  seecns  inevitable.    The   deed   must  be  done* 

This  painting  by  Michael  Angelo  is  a  masterpiece.  The  ejcpressions 
are  true;  stem  and  forbidding,  and  yet  with  a  line  here  and  there  that  tells 
of  the  heart  that  suffers  in  making  a  decision,  thai  brings  sorrow  to  anyone. 

As  Michael  Angeto  was  a  sculptor,  the  folds  of  the  dresses  and  the 
shadows  about  the  Sgures  took  as  if  the  painting  was  from  a  statue.  This, 
however,  only  gives  character  to  the  figures  of  women  who  have  such 
responsibility.  JESSIE  COIT. 

MABEL  J.  CHASE 
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IK  explaining  the  following  aids  in  teaching  perspective 
principles  and  object  drawing  I  hope  I  xaaj  not  be  under- 
stood to  be  claiming  that  they^form  any  royal  road  toward 
akillful  draughtemanship.  Such  a  road  does  not  exist.  Any- 
thing, however,  which  will  help  a  pupil  to  see  correctly  is  a 
distinct  step  forward  for  him  and  should  &lwa3rs  he  allowed. 
All  tests  should  follow  an  effort  to  draw  the  lines  unaided.  No 
tests,  however,  should  be  continually  depended  upon  if  the  stu^ 
dent  is  to  finally  amount  to  anything  as  a  draughtsman. 

I.  SQUARING  UP.  For  centuries  networks  of  squares, 
figure  I,  have  been  employed  for  enlarging  and  reducing  draw- 
ings. It  is  the  process  used  by  mural  painters  and  all  others 
who  have  to  make  large  pictures  from  small  ones.  The  painters 
of  our  fence  advertisements  use  the  same  method  as  do  also 
the  artists  of  the  drop  curtains  in  our  theatres.  It  seems  to 
be  very  attractive  to  students  to  try  something  along  this  line 
and  I  am  convinced  that  a  knowledge  of  related  proportions 
in  a  large  or  small  reproduction  of  a  sketch  is  better  grasped 
this  way  than  almost  any  other.  The  fact  that  some  ornament 
can  be  made  to  fill  various  spaces  can  be  shown  also  by  this 
means, 

II,  THE  NET.  The  application  of  the  principle  of  "squar- 
ing up"  may  be  applied  to  teaching  appearance  drawing  by 
the  use  of  the  net. 

The  students  may  make  their  own  nets,  following  figure  2, 
ueing  a  needle  and  strong  black  thread.  If  needles  are  net  at 
hand,  with  a  pin,  or  drawing  tacks  holes  can  be  punched  to 
permit  of  the  theading  of  the  card.  Tie  securely  both  at  start 
and  finish  and  have  the  net  taut.  The  meshes  should  be  square. 
To  use  the  net  it  should  be  held  by  the  pupil  to  permit  of  the 
object  to  be  drawn,  being  seen  through  it.     By  moving  the  net 
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near  or  far  from  the  eye^  more  or  less  is  seen  through  it.  When 
a  satisractory  view  of  the  object  is  gained  through  the  net,  two 
dearly  defined  points  on  the  objects  should  be  noted  and  the 
net  slightly  moved  to  permit  of  two  crossing  points  of  threads 
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to  appear  to  touch  these  points.  By  this  means  your  net  will 
always  be  held  in  the  same  position,  a  very  essential  feature 
In  its  use.  The  pupils  should  sketch  freehand  a  set  of  squares 
very  faintly  on  the  sheet  and  then  plot  on  these  the  crossing 
points  of  lines  of  the  object  seen  through  the  net.  Very  puzzling 
foreshortenings  become  clearly  understood  by  this  means.  Try 
to  have  the  pupils,  if  possible,  think  of  the  view  through  the 
net  as  a  picture  against  the  net.  In  other  words,  don't  look 
through  the  opening,  but  at  it. 

m.  THE  PLUMB-LINE  is  a  great  aid  in  relating  points 
in  a  drawing,  figure  j.  It  should  be  suspended  from  the  thumb 
and  fuiger  at  some  distance  before  the  eye  and  the  parts  of  the 
object  it  cuts  through  noted  and  proven  by  vertical  sketches 
in  the  drawing.  It  is  also  very  helpful  to  hang  two  or  there 
plumb-Unes  from   convement  points  on  an  object  or  group  to 
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serve  both  this  piu:pose  and  as  verticals  with  which  to  compare 
other  directions. 

IV.    THE  THREAD  has  a  similar  use  to  the  plumb-line, 
but  in  oblique  directions.    By  stretching  it  between  the  two 


extended  hands  so  that  it  seems  to  connect  two  points  in  the 
object  its  obliquity  is  noted  and  tested  in  the  drawing  and  also 
the  points  crossed  by  it.  The  great  difficulty  lies  in  not  keeping 
both  ends  of  the  thread  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye. 
One  end  of  the  thread  must  not  be  reaching  forward  toward 
the  group  but  the  whole  thread  should  be  held  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  sight. 

V.     COLORED  EDGES  are    helpful    in    showing    conver- 
gence of  sets  of  lines  in  a  box,  figure  3.    The  pupils  may  work 
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out  the  sketch  with  crayons^  in  this  way  fixing  the  idea  of  each 
color  following  ite  distinct  direction  of  convergence. 

VI,    NUMBERING   CORTfERS  is  sometimes  a  necessity  to 
clear  the  vision  of  a  student  who  cannot  discern  facts  otherwise^ 


Tp  1  ANCj  UL  ATIO/M 


figure  3«  By  compelling  a  corresponding  numbering  in  the 
drawing,  glaring  errors  to  which  he  was  blind  before  are  made 
clear  to  him, 

VII.  TRIANGULATION  is  a  method  by  which  a  drawing 
is  gradually  built  up  by  a  system  of  triangles.  Figure  4.  A 
leading  long  oblique  line  is  assumed,  connecting  two  important 
points*  It  is  essential  that  its  slant  be  reproduced  exactly. 
From  its  two  ends  the  direction  of  another  point  is  felt  by  two 
other  lines,  their  crossing  place  determining  the  point.  The 
new  point  having  completed  the  first  triangle,  the  same  process 
is  to  be  repeated  for  all  other  points,  a  side  of  a  triangle  already 
obtained  forming  the  premise  for  gettmg  a  new  point. 

My  personeU  experience  has  been  that  unless  the  slant  of 
lines  is  very  closely  reproduced  the  amotmt  of  error  is  great. 
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Even  a  slight  difference  in  slant  will  cause  great  difference  in 
dimension,  and  boys  and  girls  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
make  such  close  tests  for  obliquity*  The  general  idea  of  a  diag- 
onal test  for  any  fonn  is,  however^  most  valuable  as  the  error 

of  a  form  can  be  often  shown 
this  way  more  easily  than  In 
any  other  way. 

Vm,  THE  PENCIL  TEST 
for  proportion  is  so  well  known 
as  hardly  to  need  a  mention* 
It  requires  unlimited  patience 
and  a  serene  temper  not  to 
F»G.5  get  annoyed  at  the  constantly 
!^^^?5!,  P^    crooked    elbows     and    various 

MOLDING  TWO 

CACD3  To  Tt^T  puerile  vagaries  in  the  efforts 

ANGLES,  ONE    :       ,,  ^        ,|_  .,        TV 

CAaOFnTi/>tc  to   thus   use    the  penciL     For 

roR^iowEG^  obliquity  of  receding  or  other 

;    AMGLL6.  hAMP  POgW  lines  the  pencil  can  be  held  to 

MioLE^,HAAII>  A&OVt,  apparently  he   along   the  hne 

CA\iT)y  W'^I^J  '_^'   and    then    be    moved    to    the 

NO  VERTICAL  PRESENT  ^  ... 

HAt4G  A  PLUMb  LINE  drawing  without   changmg  its 
^o**  "  '  slant.     For  this,  however,  the 

board  must  be  as  near  vertical  as  possible  and  the  pencil 
held  invariably  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight.  Perhaps 
the  best  aid  of  all  for  proving  one's  accuracy  of  drawing 
of  straight  line  objects  is  to  be  had  through  the  use  of  two 
straight  edges  either  card,  wood  or  metal,  just  thick  enough 
not  to  bend.  The  cards  may  be  either  fastened  together  at 
one  end  to  open  and  shut  like  a  penknife,  or  held  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  figure  5.  By  opening  or  shutting  these  cards 
and  fitting  them  to  any  angle  it  is  desired  to  test  they  may  be 
adjusted   to  seem   to  fit  and  then  towered   and  applied  to   the 
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same  angle  on  the  drawing.  It  is  necessary  to  use  but  one 
eye  in  this  test,  as  in  pencil  measurements,  and  it  is  much  the 
surer  way  to  adjust  one  of  the  edges  to  a  vertical,  as  a  vertical 
is  alwajTS  constant.  In  the  case  of  a  vertical  not  existing  a 
plumb-line  may  be  hung  from  the  object  to  supply  the  lack. 

Any  or  all  of  these  tests  may  be  employed  in  making  any 
drawing,  and  out  of  them  all  I  usually  feel  reasonably  sure  of 
finding  some  that  will  reach  the  particular  need  of  the  pupil 
as  it  presents  itself. 


HAROLD  H.  BROWN 

Stu3rv«s«nt  High  School,  New  York  City 
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ARCHITECTURE  in  America  has  been  regarded  more  as 
a  profession  than  an  art,  and,  as  such^  has  been  kept 
out  of  secondary  education.  Many  high  schools  teach  some- 
thing at  least  of  painting  and  sculpture,  of  how  the  masterpieces 
were  produced,  in  what  countries  and  by  what  men*  but,  so 
far  as  I  know,  they  teach  little  of  architecture  and  its  develop- 
ment. Now  it  is  possible  for  many  people  in  the  United  States 
to  live  all  their  lives  without  seeing  many  pictures  and  statues 
but  it  is  hardly  feasible  for  them  to  get  along  without  having  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  houses  and  at  least  a  little  of  their  con- 
struction. Architecture  is  really  the  most  intimate  of  the  arts; 
we  cannot  keep  our  pictures  to  love  without  first  thinking  out 
a  building  to  house  them  in.  It  is  also  the  oldest,  as  President 
Eliot  says  in  Beauty  and  Democracy:  ^'Shelter  is  a  primary 
necessity,  so  the  earliest  arts  and  trades  will  provide  shelters," 
Consider  a  primitive  man  set  upon  a  strange  land,  his  first  need 
fldU  be  for  food^  his  second  for  some  sort  of  a  roof  over  Ms 
head.  Barbarians  construct  rude  huts  even  before  they  invent 
clothing;  elements  of  representation  and  decoration  do  not 
appear  until  later  yet.  This  order  of  necessity  is  still  true, 
however  high  civilization  may  rise.  If'^any"*one  of  us*  today 
were  to  meet  with  Robinson  Crusoe's  accident,  we  would  ^go  to 
work  immediately  to  prove  the  statement. 

This  order  being  the  fundamental  one,  surely  architecture 
is  worthy  a  place  in  a  school  program  supposedly  planned  to 
do  two  things  at  least:  First — to  put  before  the  child  a  ground- 
work of  knowledge  necessary  to  make  ordinary  existence  possible; 
Second— to  foster  in  him  the  principles  of  law,  order  and  beauty 
which  shall  attain  for  him  worthy  citizenship.  Now  to  make 
existence  even  comfortable  he  must  have  a  decent  house  to 
live  in,  and  for  the  other  aim,  the  use  and  understanding  of  a 
dignified  T  well  planned  building^  as'^his'Teuvironment,  is  self-evi- 
dent.    The  study  of  painting  and  sculptvire  has  already  been 
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admitted  to  meet  the  second  aim,  cooking  and  sewing  to  meet 
the  first,  wby  not  architecture  too,  an  old  and  intimate  art? 

All  that  the  Art  Course  in  the  schools  claims  to  do  is  to 
educate  the  taste  of  the  pupil  along  the  lines  that  will  be  of 
most  use  to  him  as  a  citizen.  If,  during  our  secondary  school 
period,  we  could  cultivate  in  each  pupil  an  increased  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  good  and  desirable  in  a  building,  as  well 
as  a  more  delicate  sensitiveness  to  what  ts  bad,  we  should  have 
made  a  powerful  antidote  for  quack  architectural  doses. 

There  are  of  coui^e  two  ways  to  aid  in  forming  good  taste, 
one  is  to  actually  work  out  the  problem  in  hand  under  wise 
direction,  the  other  to  study  the  decisions  that  masters  have 
made  in  past  times  and,  so  far  as  possible,  absorb  them.  Obvi- 
ously it  is  impossible  for  grammar  or  high  school  pupils  to 
build  actual  houses,  so  we  shall  have  to  resort  to  the  historical 
method. 

A  knowledge  of  the  splendid  generations  of  architecture 
ought  to  help  us  to  bui!d  more  worthily,  just  as  consciousness 
of  good  ancestry  inspires  us  to  be  sturdier  men  and  women. 
If  a  pupil  with  such  knowledge  to  back  up  his  decision  knew 
what  was  desirable  in  a  building,  he  would  be  reluctant  to  live 
in  or  use  any  other,  and  let  us  hope  the  hideous  jerry  houses 
and  nightmare  "apartments"  would  atrophy  and  disappear. 

For  two  years  in  the  Brookline  High  School  we  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  giving  a  course  in  the  history  of  architecture 
and  so  far  have  been  persuaded  of  its  value.  The  work  has 
been  kept  to  the  Junior  year  largely  because  time  for  it  in  the 
modem  crowded  school  program  is  limited  and  that  seems  to 
be  the  freest  schedule.  We  have  tried  to  keep  the  course  simple 
and  definite,  running  into  "3R'*  subjects  as  far  as  possible^ 
a  considerable  distance  as  may  readily  be  seen.  History  of 
course  is  closely  correlated,  as  is  political  science  in  connection 
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with  civic  architecture.  EagUsh  is  in  constant  exercise  since 
throughout  the  course  note-books  are  kept  with  the  rule  that 
rhetoric  and  spelling  are  tools  to  handle  and  not  to  be  admired 
from  a  distance.  The  other  languages  come  into  frequent  play 
in  the  translation  and  generation  of  necessary  architectural 
terms.  Familiarity  with  reference  books  is  also  insisted  upon, 
in  accordance  with  the  old  epigram  that  next  to  knowing  a 
thing  is  knowing  where  to  find  it. 

Besides  all  these  details  we  believe  that  the  course  makes 
for  power  and  for  culture,  two  things  that  peak  and  pine  in 
these  days  of  keen  aim  towards  the  textual  knowledge  necessary 
for  college  entrance.  On  the  present  tacit  basis  of  educational 
plans,  college  seems  to  be  the  compartment  wherein  the  leis- 
urely acquirement  of  culture  is  fitted;  pupils  who  are  "preparing** 
have  no  time  to  spend  in  an  art  course  unless  they  steal  it 
from  Latin,  Greek  or  Mathematics;  they  love  art  and  would 
like  to  take  it,  but  the  melancholy  fact  remains  that  it  does 
not  count  a  ''point"  and  they  have  to  let  it  go.  On  the  other 
hand  the  pupils  who  never  go  to  college,  the  weaker  ones,  and 
a  dwindling  minority  it  is  true,  have  to  be  content  with  dry 
crusts  picked  from  classic  bread.  It  is  to  these  pupils,  it  seems 
to  us,  that  the  work  in  architecture  is  perhaps  most  valuable. 

The  course  occupies  two  periods  a  week,  the  first  of  which 
is  spent  in  lecture  work,  usually  illustrated  by  lantern  slid^, 
or  in  the  di&cussion  of  photographs  or  pertinent  articles  in 
books  or  magazines,  while  the  second  period  is  spent  in  writing 
out  careful  reports  of  the  ground  thus  covered.  These  reports 
form  the  note-books  which  aim  at  being,  when  complete, 
simple  individual  manuals  of  the  general  and  historical  develop- 
ment of  architecture  and  of  the  principles  of  beautiful  utiUty 
as  shown  in  the  finest  buildings  of  each  period  we  consider. 
As  each  new  country  is  taken  up  we  have  a  preliminary  talk 
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about  its  climate,  soil  and  people,  with  the  manners  and  customs 
peculiar  to  them.  As  each  important  style  is  reached  special 
consideration  is  given  to  its  characteristic  form  of  ornament. 
Throughout  the  course  pictures  are  collected  from  various 
sources^  these  are  pasted  into  the  notes,  and  with  proper 
explanation,  serve  as  illustrations  to  the  text;  last  year  we  had 
everything  from  a  Braune  photograph  down  to  a  Uneeda  Biscuit 
advertisement  representing  the  steeple  of  Grace  Church.  Where 
no  illustrations  of  an  important  point  are  available  tracings 
are  made  from  the  collection  of  photographs  belonging  to  the 
school  or  from  bound  plates,  a  process  that  giv^  some  hand 
training  in  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  in  a  light  pencil  outline, 

The  last  third  of  the  year  is  given  over  to  American  Archi- 
tecture, most  stress  being  laid  on  the  construction  of  a  dwellings 
and  in  June  each  pupil  is  asked  to  show  the  result  of  his  work 
in  planning  a  house  to  fit  a  set  of  conditions  which  he  himself 
imagines  and  sets  forth.  Below  is  the  bare  working  outline  of 
the  course,  an  outline  that  every  pupil  keeps,  the  first  thing  in 
his  note-book,  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  Index  to  Chapters. 

rNTRODUCTION. 
BeADition  of  Architecture. 
Distinction  between  Architecture  and  Building. 
Characteristics  of  Good  Architecture, 
Three  great  types  of  Arebitecture. 
Amiitg  in  this  order:  — 
I.     Domestic. 
II.    Ecdeaiastic. 
lU.    Civih 

GENERAL  DEVELOPMENT. 
I,     DOKESTIC. 

C*l  Cave,  trees,  tent  of  skim,  etc, 

(bj  Shelter,  using  local  matertal,  log  cabin,  adobe  hut,  etc 

(c)  Citadel    (conjumaiU   lifei,   castle,   stockttder  etc. 
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(d)  Manor  House. 

(e)  Simple  individual  dwelling. 

X.    In  the  country. 
2.    In  the  city. 

II.  ECCLESIASTIC. 

(a)  Temple. 

(b)  Christian  Church. 

1 .  Basilican. 

2.  Romanesque. 

3.  Gothic. 

4.  Renaissance. 

III.  CIVIL. 

(a)  Classic  (including  Egypt). 

(b)  Medieval. 

1.  Romanesque. 

2.  Gothic. 

3.  Renaissance. 

(c)  Modern. 


NATIONAL     DEVELOPMENT. 
(of  I,  II,  and  III  in  succession). 


I. 

EGYPT. 

II. 

GREECE    AND    THE    ROMAN 

EMPIRE. 

III. 

EUROPE. 

(a)  Italy. 

(b)  France. 

(c)  Germany. 

(d)  England. 

• 

IV. 

AMERICA. 

(a)  Colonial. 

(b)  Chaotic. 

(c)  Present  Day. 

ELIZABETH 

STONE 

Brookline,  Mastachuactta 
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PICTORIAL  DRAWING 

THE  winter  is  now  at  its  woret.  Wo,  let  us  not  say  that. 
Let  us  say,  at  its  most  trying  period;  the  period  that 
tries  us  and  tests  us  most  searchingly.  It  is  full  of  suggestions 
for  illustrative  drawing.  Here  are  some  good  topics:  Winter 
fun,"''  Winter  evenings  at  home,  Winter  birds,  The  trees  in  winter, 
Winter  robes  {The  gate  post,  the  pump,  the  hydrant  in  robes 
of  snow),  Icicles  (illustrations  drawn  from  nature  ],  The  doings 
of  Jack  Frost.  Then,  too,  George  Washington's  birthday  falls 
in  February,  offering  ample  scope  for  illustrative  drawing,  and 
St.  Valentine's  extends  still  further  the  range  of  good  subjects. 

PRIMARY 

FIRST  YEAR.  Make  illustrations  of  stories  and  games, 
including  Mother  Goose  rhymes. 

A  good  preparation  for  better  work  in  illustration  is  to  b«  found  in 
the  study  of  illuBtrfltians  and  pictures  by  artists.  Give  each  pupil  a  picture 
icut  from  a  magaiine  or  advertisement)  and  let  him  see  what  he  can  find 
in  it,  aqA  then  make  up  a  storp  about  it.  This  will  lead  him  to  search  out 
the  meaning  of  every  part  o(  the  picture,  and  give  bim  practice  in  translat- 
ing from  the  language  of  form  into  spoken  language. 

In  making  illustratious  for  a  story  or  a  Mother  Goose  rhyme,  the 
pupil  should  decide  upon  the  best  part  Co  illustrate,  and  then  try  to  see 
ciearly»  with  his  eyes  shut,  just  the  thing  he  intends  to  draw. 

The  illustration,  A^  comes  from  ForestviUe,  Conn.  It  was  made  by 
Wiliiam  Hoylen,  and  received  a  second  prize  last  spring.  B  comes  from 
Wo  Hasten  J  Mass. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Make  illustrations  of  incidents,  myths, 
and  legends  appropriate  to  the  season  or  related  to  the  language 
work. 


*We  lievnUd  kU  our  ptitmry  le^nnni  for  a  wnk  la  "IVrnter  Tna" 

Mini  E.'-IbIIb  PKnrtle,  6U[>«rviwir,  EnpWwuod,  N.  J. 
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The  "situation*^  should  be  discussed  and  the  mg&t  iniportant  etemeots 
involved  should  be  determined  upon  so  that  the  "story"  may  be  well  told 
by  the  picture.     Collect  and  study  illustrations. 

The  first  drawuig  may  well  be  discussed  by  the  class  and  special  studies 
made  of  individual  objects  involved,  before  the  whole  scene  is  attempted  again. 


CT^r 

■ 
1 

■i 

A       ■ 

r"^^'-' ,) 

1  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^K, 

The  Old  Woman  who  lived  in  a  =hoe,  C,  comes  from  Springfield^  Mass. 
Th«^origiria]  is  in  colored  pencil^  the  mother  in  red,  yellow,  and  blue^ 
and  her  children  all  differently  colored.  The  shoe  of  wood,  the  boy  falling 
out  a  window,  the  boy  rejoicing  in  the  pond^  are  all  happy  touches. 

The  Washington  incident,  D,  comes  from  Everett,  Mass.  Evidently 
the  teacher  had  discussed  and  illustrated  Colonial  costume.  The  drawings, 
crude  as  they  are,  are  erpressive,  —adequate  to  the  occasion.  The  originals 
were  drawn  in  skeleton  in  lead  pencil  to  secure  action  and  made  ^*real**  by 
the  use  of  colored  crayon. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Make  drawings  of  familiar  objects  under 
differeat  conditions,  illustratiag  the  effects  of  rain,  snow,  wind,  etc. 

Means  of  transportation  and  communication,  -sbtpsp  irains,  teams^ 
telegraph  poles  and  wtres,  etc.|  ar«  good  subjects.     The  ship  in  calm   and 
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storm,  the  train  at  full  speed  and  stalled  in  snow,  the  horse  snow-plough  at 
work,  and  all  such  familiar  sights  are  the  best  of  ubjects.  Collect  and  study 
illustrations  of  such  subjects.  The  subject  finally  selected  for  the  pupils  to 
illustrate  should  be  discussed  by  the  class  and  carefully  planned. 


D 


lV. 


i    "S 


"■"^U."  *■*' 


The  illustration,  E,  comes  from  a  third  grade  in  Oskosh,  Wisconsin. 
The  original  was  in  ink. 

The  other  illustration,  F,  made  in  connection  with  the  Washington 
celebration,  shows  an  attempt  to  represent  a  moving  flag.  This  came  from 
a  third  grade,  North  Adams,  Mass.,  and  is  a  success.  The  original  was  drawn 
with  colored  crayons. 
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INTERMEDIATE 

FOURTH  YEAR.  Review  the  ef* 
fects  of  changes  in  distance,  and  begin 
the  study  of  foreshortening.  Make 
drawings  from  spherical  objects. 

Tbc  illustration,  G,  by  Raymond  Donias, 
Grade  IV^  EASthtttnptoQ^  Mass.j  (awarded  a 
fourth  prize,  October,  IQ041,  shows  what  should 
be  attempted.  Object,  ground,  and  background 
are  welt  related^  and  the  few  detais  hmt  at  the 
foreshortening  of  the  curvilinear  siu^face. 

An  orange  with  its  **star/'  an  apple  with 
its  stem,  a  football  (round)  with  its  vaJve*  are 
ail  good  subjects.  The  one  aim  should  be  to 
represent  solidity.  And  the  secret  of  this  ties  Ip 
giving  the  ubject  room  enough  (&d  that  it  appears 
to  rest  on  the  ground,  but  does  not  touch  tbe 
background)  and  in  placing  the  detail  where  It 
appears  to  be,  rather  than  where  it  is  supposed 
to  be.  It  is  alt  a  matter  of  judging  relative 
positions. 

Search  magazines  and  books  for 
illustrations  of  groups  ot  objects  which 
suggest  stories.  Draw  such  groups  in- 
volving a  spherical  object. 

The  itlustration^  H,  by  Everett  Dickinson, 
Grade  IV^  North  Adamsi  Mass.,  is  $.0.  example 
of  grouping  for  story.  Teacher  and  class 
decorated  the  room  for  a  '^party;"  the  children 
made  drawings  in  colored  crayon,  grouping  the 
lanterns  as  they  pleased  within  the  enclosing 
form.  Groups  of  apples,  one  with  a  piece  bitten 
out;  of  orangesi  one  wrapped  in  tissue  paper; 
of  marbles;  of  nuts;  of  base  ball  with  catcher's 
glove  (placed  in  a  position  not  difficuU  to  draw) 
are  all  good  subjects.    The  best  illustrations  from 
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tb«   oiBgazines   tn&y  be  mouated  on  cftrds  gray  in  color,  &nd  of  appropriate 
size,  and  preserved  for  future  use. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  Review  the  effects  of  foreshortening.  Make 
drawings  from  spherical  and  hemispherical  objects,  singly  and 
in  groups. 

The    illustration]    I,  made  by 

*^ES"  in  a.  fifth  grade,  somewhere, 

shows     how     much     should     be 

attempted.     A  single  half-appte   or 

half-pear,  or  anj    other  object  \n- 

volving  a   foreshortened  circle^  ts  st 

first    quite    enough    for   most    fifth 

grade    children,    but    as    soon    as 

possible  two  objects  grouped  should 

be  attempted.     The  failure  is  likely 

to    come    through     not     thiiiking 

arouQd  each  object  and  giving  each 

room     etnough    of    its    own.      Beginners     (neglecting    to     observe     relative 

apparent    levels    of    objects »    usually    try    to    have    both    occupy    the    same 

space,    in    whole    or    tn    part^    at   the   same    time*      In   I,   the   whole   pear 

is  BO  near  to  the  half  that  the  half  Is  tilted  up  against  it.     The  stray  seed 

is  &  good  touch.     A  boy  who  has  no  interest  la  drawing  a  half-apple  wifl  often 

do  well  if  he  is  allowed  to  represent  the  place  from  which  be  took  a  btte  (a 

small  bite  I),     All  such  "accidents"  suggest  stories  to  children,  and  give  lest- 

Search  magazines  and  books  for  Ultistrations  of  groups  of 
objects  which  suggest  stories.  Draw  such  groups,  involving  a 
hemispherical  or  cylindrical  object. 

The  illustration,  J,  by  Hazel  Stanbridge,  Grade  V,  Winchendon^  Mass., 
will  serve  as  a.  type.  This  "Cold  Lunch"  is  well  done.  Hazel  was  but  twelve 
yeara  old.  She  attempted  to  have  the  foreground  middle  value,  and  the  cup 
black.  The  group  was  sketched  in  pencil  and  finished  in  ink  wash.  The 
collected  illustrations  should  be  simple,  as  near  Uke  fifth  grade  groups  as 
possible.    They  may  be  mounted  on  gray  paper  and  pasted  into  a  scrap  book. 

SIXTH  YEAR.  Review  the  effects  of  foreshortening. 
Make  drawings  from  objects  involving  foreshortened  circles, 
especially  concentric  circles. 
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The  illuEtralJon,  K,  by  Morly  Walter^  Grade  VI,  Delaware^  Ohio,  (awarded 
a  fourth  priie,  February,  iQos'ij  shows  the  kind  of  object  to  attempt.  The 
problem  is  to  represent  the  thickness  of  the  sides  of  an  object,  or  at  least,  that  is 
what  it  amounts  to  in  schoolroom  practice.  Comparing  the  rim  of  the  cup  in  J 
with  the  rim  of  the  bowl  in  K,  the  problem  becomes  evident.     The  apparent 


thichneas  of  the  rim  at  the  nearest  point  in  front  and  at  the  point  farthest  away, 
fts  compared  with  the  apparent  thickness  at  the  sides  to  left  and  right,  may  be 
Argued  from  the  changes  in  appearance  which  a  spliatwould  undergo  when  placed 
to  coincide  with  radii  of  the  circle.  But  the  best  way  to  secure  a  good  drawing  Is 
to  study  a  large  object  carefully  and   to  make  a  drawing  which  looks  like  it. 

Search  magazines  and  books  for  illustrations  of  groups  of 
objects  which  suggest  stories.  Draw  such  groups  involving  a 
cylindrical  object. 
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The  illustration,  L,  by  Mary  Welch^  Grade  VI»  Dudley,  Mass,,  indicates 
the  limit  beyond  which  the  pupils  of  this  grade  are  not  expected  to  go.  This 
drawing  was  in  water  color  (over  pencil  i  and  was  especially  good  in  relative 
values  five  tones  from  white  to  middle  gray.  The  collected  illustrations 
may  be  mounted  on  gray  sheets  of  uniform  size,  and  bound  together,  with 
appropriate  title  page  or  cover,  to  make  a  book:* 


GRAMMAR 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  Review  effects  of  foreshortening  and 
convergence.  Make  drawings  from  rectilinear  objects,  in 
values* 

The  simplest  form  the  probleni  can  talie  is  iltustrsted  at  M,  a  drawing 
by  George  Pursil^  Springfield,  Mass.  The  original  was  in  pencil  with  washes 
of  gray  and  with  white  chalk  used  for  white.  The  aiiii  should  be  correct 
drawing,  and  an  effect  of  solidity,  attained  by  means  of  a  well  related  scale 
of  values.  Three  tones  of  value,  one  for  each  visible  face  of  the  cube,  may 
be  enough  to  attempt  at  first,  leaving  both  foreground  and  background  white. 
Five  tones  is  the  limit.  Thesie  may  be  raiJted  and  tested  before  applying 
them  to  the  drawing,  or  the  drawing  may  be  washed  over  with  a  *'high-light" 
gray,  except  the  brightest  face,  again  with  the  same,  omitting  two  faces 
again  omitting  the  foreground,  etc,  until  the  scale  is  completed. 

Study  pictures  (masterpiece&f  if  possible)  to  discover  how 
objects  are  grouped,  not  only  to  tell  stories  but  to  fill  a  space 
agreeably.  Make  well  spaced  drawings  from  groups,  and  finish 
in  three  or  more  values. 
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Take,  for  example,  such 
a  picture  a^  Millet \  Wa t er- 
carrier.  Notice  relative  spaces 
devoted  to  object,  foreground, 
and  background.  Notice  the 
placing  of  the  pHncipte  object^ 
di&fance  to  enclosing  lines  in 
each  direction.  la  the  dividing 
line  ibodzon,  or  limit  of  grmmd  ■ 
ever  midway  betweetJ  top  and 
bottom?  Are  the  measures  from 
the  contour  of  the  group  to  the 
four  enclosing  lines  ever  equal? 
Are  there  any  di&coverable  laws 
of  spacing  within  an  enclosing 
form? 

Make  such  drawings  as 
that  showD  in  illustration  N 
simple,  significant  groups  we]] 
arranged  within  an  eaclosiiig 
farm.  The  drawing  here  repro- 
duced  is  by  Eugene  Oviatt, 
Bristol,  Conn.  The  values  have 
not  reproduced  well,  on  accoutil 
of  the  pigments  used;  but  the 
subject  is  a  sc]iool  subject,  and 
the  grouping  and  spacing  are 
pretty  good, 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  Re- 
view effects  of  foreshort- 
ening and  convergence. 
Make  drawings  from  rec- 
tilinear objects  and  finish 
In  five  tones,  in  a  mono- 
chfomatic  or  an  analogous 
hartnony. 
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The  illustration,  0^  from  a  drawing  by  Margery  Reyhurnj  Grade  VIII, 
Delaware,  0.  {awarded  a  second  prize,  January,  1905),  shows  the  kind  of 
of  thing  to  attempt.  The  aim  should  be  truthful  repfescntatioti^  and  con- 
sistent color.  The  coloring  may  be  suggested  by  some  color  in  the  objects, 
bu:  having  determmed  upon  one  color,  all  the  other  tones  in  the  drawing 
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should  be  brought  into  right  relation  to  that  tone  both  'n  hue  and  in  value. 
For  example,  if  the  color  of  the  larger  book  i&  duU  orange  (O  j  M)  and  the 
harmony  chosen  is  mgnochfomatic  (first  mode),  all  the  hues  will  be  from  the 
orange  scale,  and  ail  the  values  wilt  be  consistently  related  to  the  middle  value- 

Study  pictures  (masterpieces,  if  possible)  to  discover  how  lines 
are  opposed  to  each  other  to  produce  a  feeling  of  balance  and 
repose  within  a  given  space.     Make  drawings  which  illustrate  this. 

Take,  for  example,  such  a  picture  as  Lerolle's  Shepherdess,  The  long 
horizontal  lines  arc  crossed  by  vertical  lines  in  the  figure  and  jome  tree  trunks- 
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Trut)k&  which  slant  to  th«  right  are  balanced  by  others  which  sUnt  to  the 
left.  Moveraem  in  the  flock  is  opposed  by  movement  in  the  opposite  direction 
of  the  man  ploughiag.  Compare  many  other  pictures.  Are  there  any  dis- 
coverable laws  of  balance  of  line  and  of  movementf  wtthin  an  enclosing  form  ? 
Hake  auch  drawings  as  that  shown  at  P,  by  **S,  5.  C/'  of  the  Btgelow 
Schoalp  Newton^  Mass.  Plan  the  sheet  carefully  for  position  of  central  object^ 
balance  of  Une^  etc.  Begin  always  by  locating  the  level  of  the  eye  and  Bome 
one  prominent  vertical  edge.  Test  all  lines  by  reference  to  that  level  and 
that  edge. 

NIT^TH  YEAR.  Review  effects  of  foreshortemng  and  con- 
vergence. Make  drawings  from  common  objects  and  finish  in 
values,  light  and  shade,  or  colors,  in  any  harmony. 

Any  avAtlabJe  subject  will  da.  The  aim  shonid  be  truthful  represenia- 
llon.  The  illustration^  Q,  is  by  Linda.  Kellenberger,  Durango,  Colo,  t  awarded 
first  prize  in  February,  1905).  The  orig:inal  is  in  penciL  This  grade  is  the 
place  for  each  pupil  to  seek  for  some  original  and  pleasing  subject  for  him- 
self and  to  represent  it  in  hifi  own  way. 

Study  pictures  (masterpieces,  if  possible)  to  discover  the 
principles  of  composition  j  the  devices  used  by  artists  to  con- 
centrate attention  upon  the  subject  of  the  picture.  Make  draw- 
ings   which    illustrate    this. 

TakCj  for  example^  Turner's  Norham  Castle.  Interest  is  centered 
upon  the  castle,  i,  by  giving  it  a  central  position;  2f  by  the  strong  contrasts 
of  light  and  dark  there;  3,  by  the  lines  in  the  sky  converging  towards  it; 
4,  by  the  lines  in  river  banks,  hills,  etc.,  leading  the  eye  towards  it.  Cons- 
pare  other  pictures.  Are  there  discoverable  laws  of  composition  to  emphasize 
the  principle  object,  the  subject  of  the  picture? 

Make  drawings  from  interiors  or  from  out-door  subjects,  which  illoa- 
trate  good  grouping  of  £l[1  the  parts  with  reference  to  the  central  object  or 
subject.  The  illustrationj  R,  was  made  by  a  pupil  in  a  Wioth  Grade,  Hortb- 
ampton,  Mass,  It  is  a  view  of  the  towers  of  the  old  Town  Hall  as  seen 
from  the  schoolroom  window.  Tbe  strangest  contrasts,  the  most  attractive 
details,  are  located  just  above  the  center  of  the  space»  and  near  the  middle 
of  the  picture.  The  tines  of  the  nearer  wails  and  roofs  lead  the  eye  upward 
and  inward  to  the  right  place.  From  almost  any  schoolroom  window  there 
is  a  view  which  may  be  composed  itito  a  picture.    Look  for  it« 
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DIVISION  1,    First  four  years  in  school, 
A.     Animal  Drawing. 

The  interest  of  small  children  in  drawing  animals  generally 
brings  excellent  results  to  repay  a  little  well  directed  effort  in 
teaching.  A  child's  first  attempt  may  bear  slight  resemblance 
to  the  animal  it  is  intended  to  represent.  A  little  guidance  of 
the  right  sort,  however,  works  wonders  in  developing  his  ability. 
A  series  of  lessons  on  the  same  animal,  each  lesson  emphasizing 
some  new  point,  will  generally  bring  more  interest  and  better 
results  than  studying  a  new  animal  each  day. 

Almost  any  famihar  animal  is  a  good  subject.  Cats  are 
somewhat  difficult  and  dogs  more  so.  Horses  arc  not  easy  to 
draw  well^  but  are  so  interesting  to  children  that  this  fairly 
compensates  for  the  difficulty.  Rabbits  and  squirrels  are  easy, 
are  usually  familiar  to  pupils  in  rural  schools.  Select  some 
animal  with  which  the  children  are  well  acquainted^  for  example 
a  squirrel, and  give  a  series  of  lessons  similar  to   the  following; 

t.  Draw  a  squirrel.  If  a  live  squirrel  con  be  In  the  room,  50  much  the 
better  ff  not,  let  the  childfen  talk  sbout  squirrels  before  they  draw.  Show 
theii)  some  plttures  of  squirrels  but  have  thei^e  out  of  sight  when  they  dmw. 
Place  all  the  drawings  where  they  can  be  seen,  as  in  the  chalb  trotigh  of 
the  blackboard  and  let  the  children  go  to  the  board  and  &ee  and  compare 
them  and  then  draw  again,  Of  greater  value  than  all  the  other  instruction 
at  this  stage,  is  this  seeing  what  each  h&s  done  and  trying  again.  Do  not 
be  diicourftged  if  the  drawings  in  thi^  lesson  are  amusing  rather  than  artistic. 

1.  Give  the  children  pictures  or  hectograph  outlines  of  squirrels,  to 
tracCf  fill  in  with  brush  or  colored  pencil,  or  cut  out  with  scissors.  ^4 

3.  Have  the  children  cut  squirrels  freehand.  When  a  good  one  is 
cut,  place  it    on  the  blackboard  with  a  touch  of    mucilage.     See  hgw  many 
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can  cut  one  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  board.  These  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  make  an  interesting  copomsltion,  especially  if  a  few  lines  are  added 
with  chalky  to  represent  a  tree,  etc. 

4,  From  the  live  squirrel  or  From  pictures  study  the  shape  of  the  head 
and  ears  and  draw  the  squirrel^  making  these  parts  as  truthful  as  possible. 

5,  Draw  the  squirrel,  studying  especially  the  feet,  then  the  tail, 

6,  Draw  the  squirrel  running  on  a  fence^  climbing  a  tree,  looking 
out  of  his  hole,  eating  a  nut,  curled  up  asleep,  etc. 

While  these  lessons  are  being  given,  interest  the  children 
in  bringing  pictures  of  squirrelSf  in  finding  such  pictures  in 
their  books,  in  drawing  squirrels  on  the  blackboard.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  help  if  the  teacher  will  draw  on  the  blackboard. 
The  next  best  thing  is  for  her  to  find  some  one  in  the  town  who 
is  able  and  willing  to  draw  for  the  children  occasionally. 

Try  a  similar  series  of  lessons  with  a  rabbit,  a  horse,  or 
any  other  familiar  animaL 

B«     General  use   of  Drawing. 

Cpntinue  drawing  illustrations  of  street  Bcenvs^  ^nter  sports  and  occu- 
pations^ and  studies  connected  with  school  work. 

DIVISION  n.     Fifth  to  ninth  years  in  school,  ' 

A.     Drawing   of   cylindrical    objects. 

Such  objects  as  a  tin  drinking  cup»  a  dinner  pail,  and  a 
tumbler  are  excellent  to  draw  from.  There  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  objects  so  each  child  can  see  one  easily.  No 
child  should  draw  from  the  object  on  bis  own  desk.  Excellent 
rests  for  the  objects  to  be  drawn  may  be  arranged  by  placing 
boards  across  the  aisle^so  that  the  ends  rest  on  the  tops  of 
desks.  The  boards  should  be  about  six  inches  longer  than  the 
width  of  the  aisle.  Two  in  every  other  aisle,  one  resting  on 
the  front  desks  and  one  half  way  back  are  suffiicent  for  the 
whole  school. 
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The  following  lessons  will  help  the  children  to  draw  a  good 
representation  of  the  object  selected,  for  example,  a  dinner  pail: 

z.  Have  children  place  fingers  on  the  paper  to  show  how  much  space 
they  think  the  drawing  should  occupy  to  look  well.  Draw  the  pail  with 
special  attention  to  its  proportions  and  the  way  it  stands,  that  is,  upright  and 
not  leaning.  Have  the  children  compare  the  drawings  to  see  which  looks 
best  on  the  sheet  and  is  most  like  the  pail.  Let  them  tiy  again  for  a  better 
drawing. 

3.  Have  the  children  draw  the  pail  again  and  try  to  make  the  top 
look  round  and  still  appear  to  lie  flat.  Show  them  pictures  of  similar  objects 
and  see  if  they  can  discover,  by  comparing  their  drawings  with  these,  how 
the  effect  can  be  produced.    (See  figure  J,  K,  and  L,  in  graded  outline). 

3.     Place  the  pail  on  two  or  three  books  so  as  to  bring  it  higher  and 
see  if  they  can  represent  it  in  this  position.     Have  tHem  compare  drawings 
again  to  see  which  best  gives  this  effect. 
~  ,*  4.    Hang  the  pail  six  feet  or  more  from  the  floor  and  have  the  chil- 
dren represent  it  in  this  position. 

'^*S'  ^t  them  draw  from  imagination,  pails  in  as  many  positions  as 
they  can  represent,  and  compare  these  drawings.  Cut  out  and  mount  several 
of  the  best. 

6.  i>lace  the  pail  on  its  ade  and  draw  it  in  this  position.  Hake  several 
sketches  of  the  pall  at  difiTerrnt  angles,  asking  the  children  to  notice  how 
far  they  can  see  into  the  pail.  Let  them  compare  all  the  drawings  and  select 
the  best.     (See  figure  Q,  in  graded  outline). 

Try  a  similar  series  of  lessons  with  a  tumbler  or  drinking 
cup.  Have  them  notice  that  the  circle  of  the  bottom  in  each 
case  is  nearly  like  that  of  the  top;  usually  a  little  rounder  if 
farther  from  the  eye  and  a  little  flatter  if  nearer. 
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The  third  in  the  scriei  of  typical  courwa 

Two  High  Schools  in  a  city  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  Oakland,  Cal. 
OAEXAND  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Drawing  Freehand. 

Instruction  is  offered  in  Freehand  Drawing, — pencil,  char- 
coal, and  pen  and  ink  being  used.  Lectures  once  a  month  on 
the  history  of  art  and  historic  ornament  are  given.  Some  work 
is  done  in  applied  design. 

FIRST  YEAR,  First  term.    Studies  in  Linear  Perspective. 

Cube  and  figures  based  on  cube — table,  basket,  box,  chair,  books,  and 
drawing  stand  in  parallel  and  oblique  perspective.  Outline.  Comers  of 
room,  four  drawings.    Studies  of  roofs,  five  drawings. 

Light  and  Shade. 

Groups  of  geometric  solids,  four  drawings.  Cylinder  in  three  positions, 
sphere,  and  cone.  Study  of  bucket  and  tub  in  two  positions  each.  Studies 
of  still  life  in  groups — ^jars,  vases,  bottles,  etc. 

FIRST  YEAR,  Second  Term.     Pencil    or    Charcoal. 

Ornamental  or  historical  casts,  four  drawings.  Drawings  of  parts  of 
face,  hand,  foot,  and  head.    Six  flower  studies. 

SECOND  YEAR,  First  Term.  Pencil  or  Charcoal  or  Pen 
and  Ink. 

In  pencil  or  charcoal,  continue  drawing  of  parts  of  body,  casts,  still 
life,  nature  studies.  In  pen  and  ink,  geometric  solids,  singly  and  in  groups, 
still  life,  and  nature  studies,  casts,  ornamental  and  historical  architectural 
details. 

SECOND  YEAR,  Second  Term.  Water  Colors,  Pencil  or 
Pen  and  Ink. 

In  color,  still  life  and  nature  studies;  in  pen  and  ink,  combination  of 
third  term's  Vork  and  more  difficult  subjects.  (Home  work  required  in  all 
classes,  two  hours  per  week.) 
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Geometrical  Drawing. 

Opei\  to  all  who  have  obtained  two  or  more  unitB  of  credit 
in  Freehand c  Drawing.  Geometric  problems,  solved  by^  graphic 
methods  with  suitable  drawing  instruments,  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  accuracy  and  neatness.  In  projections,  treating  of 
right  plane  projection  of  geometrical  plane  and  sold  figures^ 
plane  sections,  elementary  intersections,  and  elementary  prob- 
lems in  shade  and  shadows,  the  elementary  principles  of  mathe- 
matical perspective  will  be  emphasized.  Isometric  and  oblique 
projections  of  geometrical  figures  wUl  be  treated  with  pen  and  ink. 

The  pupil  must  provide  himself  with  a  drawing  board,  a 
T-square,  triangles,  and  a  set  of  drawing  instruments. 

POLYTECHNIC  HIGH  SCHOOL 

FIRST  YEAR.  Time,  one  period  per  day.  Collegiate  and 
Vocational.    All  students,  boys  and  gixls. 

The  drawing  in  the  first  year  consists  of  black  and  whit?  work  in  pendl 
and  is  entirely  freehand.  During  th«  first  term  a  close  study  h  inad«  of  the 
type  soUds  and  correct  drawing  and  principles  instilled.  Outline  with  little 
or  no  shading  Is  adopted^  and  ordinary  objects  whose  forms  bear  relation 
to  the  solids  are  freely  used  alone  and  in  groups.  During  the  second  term 
drawing  from  models  is  chiefly  resorted  to,  the  study  of  light  and  shade 
being  taken  up,  and  more  dl^cuJt  groups  used;  also  many  natural  objects. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Collegiate  and  Vocational.  Boys.  Time, 
one  period   per  day. 

Collegiate  and  vocational  students  study  letteKng  and  geometrical  draw- 
lug  up  to  the  point  requisite  for  admis&ion  to  Che  State  Uniyersity.  »  ^  a 

GIRLS— In  their  second  year  the  girls  take  up  advanced  p«ncil  work, 
charcoal,  crayon  drawing^  water  ccilor  work  In  sepia,  flnkhing  the  second 
year  with  color  work  also  in  water  color. 

THIRD  YEAR.     Time,  one  period  per  day, 
Collegiate  students  cany  on  their  freehand  drawing  in  blark  and  white. 
The  voctttioj:iAJ  students  during  this  year  take  up  projections,  intersectionB 
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and  developments  in  the  mechanical  drawing  department  preparatory  to  their 
final  vocational  year. 

The  girls'  work  for  this  their  last  year  of  prescribed  drawing  consists 
of  designing  and  applied  work,  modeling,  and  higher  color  woric. 

FOURTH  YEAR.  Vocational  year.  Time,  one  period  per 
day. 

During  this  year  the  boys  will  be  practically  in  two  groups,  one  group 
taking  up  work  suitable  to  iron  workers,  and  the  other  that  most  adapted 
to  wood  workers,  architectural  and  machine  drawing  being  most  prominency 
adopted.  Boys,  however,  who  are  entering  trades  such  as  sheet  metal  work- 
ing, etc.,  will  have  during  their  vocational  year  drawing  most  suited  to  their 
prospective  life's  work.  The  boys  in  their  last  year  who  have  declared  their 
intention  of  adopting  drafting  as  a  profession  will  be  expected  to  devote 
not  less  than  three  hours  each  day  to  this  study. 

Drawing  is  optional  during  the  fourth  year  to  girls. 

D.  R.  AUGSBURG 

Director  of  Drawing 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 
FOR  FEBRUARY  WORK 

APPEARAJICE  DRAWING   FREEEAHD    PERSPECTIVE. 

HMiry  W.  Poor,  Book,  February  190a.  Hepresentfition  at  Use  Third 
Dimeosioiii,  Wait«T  Sargent,  Book,  February^  March^  April,  iQoj.  Tc«ch- 
tog  Convergence^  Fred  H.  Daniels^  Book,  February,  1904.  Method,  see 
EditoriaJ,  Book,  J^iiuiu7,  1905,  pp.  ^o^^  311.  For  lllustraiiaas  see 
Jauiury  Outlines  1^5.  Beauty  in  Common  Things,  Prang  Teat  BcKiks  IV, 
V  aod  VI,  p.  44,  etc,     Hodet  and  Object  Uanual,  LAOgdon  S.  Thompson^ 

COMPOSITION, 

Pictoria]  Compofiition,  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Year  Book  Council  of  Super* 
¥isorSf  tQ03,  p.  100,  Ptctorial  Compositiou,  and  the  criticid  JudgiD«(it 
of  pictures,  H.  R.  Poor.     The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

FURNITUKE. 

Fnehand  Drawing,  Cross.     Gmn  ft  Co. 

GROUPING. 

Still  life  in  water  colors,  Mary  B.  Jones,  Book,  February,  rQ04*  For  tUiifr- 
trations  of  groups,  Outline,  February,  1904  and  1Q05.  Relationship! 
and  grouping,  Frank  A.  Parsons,  Book,  February^    1905. 

ai0STRATrVE     DRAWING. 

Typical  Children'^  Drawings,  Fred  H.  DanieU,  Book,  October,  igoi* 
Primary  Illustrative  Drawing^  Jesse  T.  Ames,  March,  iqos.  lUustratlTe 
Drawing,  Frederick  Whitney,  Year  Book  Council  of  Supervisors,  1903, 
p.  93.  Graphic  Expression  in  Childhood^  Jutia  Cremins,  Year  Book 
Council  of  Supervi&on^,  igoj,  p-  4^-  Pictorial  Drawing,  Waller  Sargenti 
Year  Book  Council  of  Supervisor?,  »0O4,  p.  37. 

OUTDOOR     SUBJECTS. 

Landscape    Composition,   James    Hall,    Book,    November,    igot. 

PICTURE     STUDY. 

The  Study  of  Pictures  in  high  and  normal  schools,  Annette  J.  Warner, 
Year  Book  Council  of  Supervisors,  IQ02,  p>  117.  How  to  Enjoy  PictureB, 
Habet  S.  Emery-  Prang  Educational  Co,  How  to  Judge  of  a  Picture, 
Van  Dyke.  Eaton  &  Mains.  Uow  to  Study  Pictures,  Charles  H.  Cofilfi. 
The  Century  Co.     See  also  f)]«B  of  the  Perry  Magazines. 

SILHOUETTES. 

For  illustrations,  aee  Outline,  February,  igos- 

VALENTINES. 

The  making  of  a  Valentine^  H.  Maud«  Bradley,  February,   t$05« 
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Printing  in  Relation  to  Grapliic  Art,  By  George  French. 
Cleveland  Imperial  Press,  1903.  118  pp.  518.  S3.50, 
A  f«w  sentences  from  this  unique  book  will  indicate  ite  spirit  and  aim: 
^'It  is  not  the  cold  lifeless  abstraction^  the  shining  exampler  of  ail  the  precepts 
and  rules  of  art,  that  we  love  and  desire^  but  the  human  note  speakmg 
through  the  principles  and  rules,**  "We  are  dot  familiar  with  the  uncouth 
Animal  the  photograph  shows  us  the  horse  in  action  to  be,  Ahd  we  will  not 
accept  that  caricature  as  the  real  hor&e.  The  horse  that  is  real  to  us  is 
the  animal  we  see  with  our  eyes,  and  the  horse  in  art  must  be  the  animal  we 
see  plus  the  axtist's  logical  idealization.**  *'We  need  more  conformity,  if  con- 
formity be  interpreted  to  mean  not  blind  adherence  to  precedent  but  a  large 
and  active  faith  in  the  saving  virtue  of  demonstrable  principlesJ* 

This  boolt  enahies  one  to  attain  an  insight  into  what  printers  mean 
when  ^thej  talk  about  a  fine  book.  It  is  published  only  in  strictly  Limited 
editions,  each  volume  numbered,  and  is  an   example  of  fine  book  making, 

Bryans  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  enlarged  under  the  supervision  of  Dr,  George 
C.  Williamson,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1905.  Five 
Volumes.    Illustrated.    S30. 

The  revivison  of  this  standard  work  involved  more  than  6000  correctionB 
in  the  oM  material  and  the  addition  of  about  1400  new  biographies.  The 
illustrations  comprise  500  full  page  plates  and  4<3  photogravures.  Praise 
of  such  a  standard  work  as  this  ts  out  of  place,  and  criticism  would  be 
like  searching  for  the  flies  in  the  ointment.  The  only  regret  one  has  in  look- 
ing through  its  pages  Is  that  all  living  artists  are  omitted.  Undoubtedly  this 
Ib  wise,  but  It  ia  incouvient  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view. 

Designs  for  Blackboard  Drawings  for  every  month  in  the  school 
year.  By  Olive  M.  Long,  D,  R.  Augsburg  and  others. 
Educational  Publishing  Company.  80  pp.  9  x  13.  Price 
75  cents. 

The  cover  design  is  no  design  at  all,  merely  a  reproduction  in  color 
of  the  second  January  page,  with  the  homely  lettering  stamped  on  over  it 
hit  or  misS'  tt  is  too  bad  to  have  this  sort  of  thin^  going  on  forever  with- 
out excuse^  The  plates  contain  more  than  two  hundred  drawings  illustrating 
almost  every  sort  of  school    occasion.     The  drawings  vary  greaUy  in  eicel- 
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eoce  and  In  style  of  rendering,  but  nearly  alJ  are  simple  enough  for  repro- 
duction by  the  teacher  who  knows  how.  Those  drawn  in  white  on  black 
arc  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  best  for  teachers  to  imitate.  Some  of  the  plates 
are  "squared  off'*  to  assist  the  teacher  in  reproducing  them  enlarged  upon 
the  blackboard.  The  chief  merit  of  the  iUustfations  is  their  spirit.  Children 
like  them. 

The  Kempton  Hiawatha.  By  Rev.  A.  T.  Kempton.  The 
Palmer  Company,  Boston,  1905^  30  Plates^  6  x  S,  on  sheets 
10  X  12.     $2. 

These  are  half-tones  from  photographs  made  from  the  actual  scenes 
in  the  great  drama  of  Hiawatha  as  produced  by  the  OJibway  IndtaAs  at 
Debarats,  Ontano^  "to  whom  this  story  is  an  epic  and  who  enact  the  scenes 
of  the  poem  with  the  same  religious  enthusiasm  as  characteriies  the  period- 
ical presentation  of   the   Passion   Play  in  £urope>" 

Minnehaha  is  certain&y  charming  as  she  appears  in  these  plates,  Old  Nocomis 
13  satisfactory,  and  Hiawatha  himself  will  do.  While  there  is  about  many 
of  the  plates^  especially  the  last,  something  of  the  artificial  air  one  expects 
to  find  in  dramatic  scenes,  from  others  it  has  disappeared  leaving  only  the 
charm  of  real  Life  out  of  doors.  Such  are  plates  14,  17,  and  iS,  As  mat«riaJ 
for  working  out  Hiawatha  illustrations  by  the  children,  they  are  invaluahle, 
for  they  furnish  reliable  inlorroation  as  to  wigwams,  canoes,  weapons,  dresa 
decoration,  etc.  They  are  a  thankworthy  addition  to  our  Hiawatha  material. 
The  children  love  them. 


THE  DECEMBER  MAGAZINES. 

From  ihe  ppint  of  view  of 
the  teacher  at  Mutual  Arts 

Booklovers 

Bliss  Garments  Princess  of  the  Tower  shows  novel  page  decorations  in 
orange,  and  't&  illustrated  by  two  sturdy  drawings  in  color  by  C.  H.  Wtber 
Dit^ler.  Montmartre,  by  Alvan  F.  Sanborn,  is  illustrated  in  an  entertaining 
and  effective  manner  by  ten  tint«d  etchiags,  by  V.  Trowbridge;  some  with 
violent  perspective,  but  all  with  strong  individuality  and  good  composition. 
The  best,  probably,  is  the  Rue  Garreau.  Charles  Cbapman*s  drawings  for 
his  clever  little  poem,  Wen  Batiste  He  Plays,  show  marked  originality  in 
composition.    Some  of  the  cleverest  pen-and-ink  drawings  that  have  appeared 
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in  thJB  magazine,  are  those  by  O'NeUl  for  BAr,  Wihon^s  story,  The  Sage  Hen's 
Sam&qD.  From  the  head-piece  of  Shooting  CherufaE  to  The  End  of  Poor 
Buckskin  Charlie,  p,  707,  there  is  wot  a  commonplace  line  in  them.  The 
work  of  Rohert  Reid  is  described  by  Royal  Cortissoij  with  four  full-page 
illustratiotiK  in  color  by  Mr.  Reid^  of  which  The  Annunciation  Angel  is  best 
as  reproduced^  and  Expectancy  next  best.  In  Cure  of  her  Soul  contains  two 
drawings  by  Wenzel,  one  in  color^  and  *'As  &n  Army  with  Bannei^,"  four 
hajf'tones  by  Thuistnip, 

Brush  and  Pencil 

A  most  satisfactory  color  scheme,  an  analogous  harmony^  makes  the 
cover  of  this  Dumber  especially  attractive.  A  unique  feature  is  the  rhyme& 
of  Christmas  Greeting;  with  illustrative  pictiires  by  various  artists,  including 
Thomas  Moran  and  Joseph  Israels.  The  annual  Art  Exhihitions  at  Pittsburg 
and  Chicago  are  reviewed,  with  a  total  of  thirty-two  illustrations^  including 
work  by  Harrisonf  Reid,  Henri,  Alexander,  Woodbury^  Thaulow,  Tanner, 
Cecelia  Beaujn,  and  Aman  Jean.  The  Seven  Ages  in  Portraiture  with  Apolo- 
gies to  Wiltiam  Shakespeare  are  reproductions  of  photographs  and  drawings, 
of  which  the  best  is  the  school]  girl,  by  Reeves.  There  is  a  Ane  article  on 
the  Oriental  Rug.  The  tenth  in  the  series  on'^The  Art  Industries  of  America 
deals  with  the  casting  of  bronzes,  and  is  richly  illustrated.  Among  the 
famous  works  cited  is  the  St.  Gaudens'  Lincoln  at  Chicago.  This  number 
contains  also  a  fine  half-tone  of  The  Evening  Call  by  Jules  Breton. 

Century 

Alfred  Domett's  sweet  and  stately  Christmas  Hymn  is  given  a  novel  and 
rich  setting  by  the  page  decorations  of  R.  Weir  Crouch,  and  the  virile  illus- 
trations by  Leyendecker.  The  drawings  are  packed  with  symbolic  eletnents 
handled  most  effectively.  Were  smoke  lines  ever  before  so  convincingly 
drawn  as  in  the  frontispiece,  or  the  star  better  used  ns  a  decorative  accessory 
than  in  the  fourth  plate?  The  coloring  has  a  splendid  decorative  quality 
which  attains  tts  full  effect  when  seen  at  a  distance.  It  is  amusing  to  com- 
pare Frank  Chapmau's  photographs  of  the  Pelican  at  Home,  pp,  ig8-3ii, 
with  Thornton  (Jakley's  drawings  of  the  ^ew  Yorker  at  Home  (1)  pp.  211-235. 
Both  are  about  equally  out  of  the  ordinary*  The  handling  in  the  pictures 
by  Arthur  I-  Keller  is  most  appropriate  to  the  subjects.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  crying  small  boy  is  better  rendered  than  on  p.  319,  Another  eipressiTe 
rendering  of  human  emotions,  and  with  equally  appropriate  handling,  Is  to 
be  found  on  p.  2S1  in  the  drawing  by  Henry   Hutt     The  third  paper  on  The 
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Histonc  Palaces  i>f  Paris  contains  out  dnwing  by  Gucdn^  and  one  by  Cas-^ 
taigne.  Alliert  Sterner  has  Mi  effective  charcoal  drawing  on  p.  345^  lUiis- 
tra^ting  Fen  wick's  Cweer,  and  Timothy  Cole  is  represented  by  2urbararj's 
St*  Catherine  in  Prajrer.  The  ineffectiveness  of  some  of  the  other  Urge 
illustrations  is  strongly  emphasized  by  compaxison  with  the  sketches  In 
Lighter  Vein,  by  Hay  Wilson  Preston.  Pray  do  not  overlook  The  Coming 
Winter  by  Luis  Mora,  p.  160  of  the  advertisements^  or  the  delicate  com- 
plementary coloring  of  the  cover.  There  is  an  admirable  little  Christtn**  Tree 
worth  sarmg  for  a  imge  ornament  next  year,  in  the  advertisement  on  p.  35. 

Chautauquan 

The  Chautauquan  still  escorts  its  readers  through  the  Orient  with  au 
abundance  of  surprising  inustrattons.  How  little  most  of  us  know  about 
Chinese  ^scenery  1  Some  famous  Ulustrations  of  The  Divine  Comedy,  pp> 
360-^65,  contain  drawings  by  Watts,  Bume- Jones,  Dore  and  Rosetti^  and 
the  Round  Table  gives  four  portraits  of  Dante,  but  about  the  most  astonishing 
thing  m  the  magazine  is  the  recoastructioa  of  one  of  the  gaUeys  of  Tiberias 
and  Caliguia  recovered  from  the  waters  of  LaJce  5emi. 

Country  Life 

The  gay  peacock  on  the  cover  is  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  childish  rain- 
bow coloring  of  the  title.  The  Child's  6e«t  Christmas  Present  contains  five 
notable  photographs  reproduced  in  imitation  of  brown  carbons,  by  Mrs.  Helen 
W.  Cook^  Old  English  Christmas  Carols  axe  efiecUvely  arranged  with  deco- 
rative accesBortes,  by  B.  Ostertag.  An  old-time  New  England  Christmas 
with  photographs,  by  Jane  Dudley,  actually  recreates  the  past  of  our  great 
great  grandparents.  Planting  for  Winter  Comfort  and  Beauty^  by  Thomas 
McAdam,  is  superbly  illustrated  with  twenty-two  photographs  from  nature, 
and  tho  Yule  Log  which  occupies  the  center  of  this  sumptuous  number — a 
plate  twelve  inches  by  seventeen  inches,  Irom  a  photograph  by  Miss  Allen  of 
Dt^erfield,  is  perhaps  the  moat  charming  Christmas  study^  end  the  most 
satisfactory  colored  illustration  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  magazine 
literature  this  year.  Winter  Sports  Old  aod  New  and  the  two  following  articlcB, 
are  illustrated  by  fifty>seven  photographs  by  Radctyffe  Dugmore,  which,  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  presented  by  such  subjects,  must  be  regarded  as  masterpieces, 

Craitsman 

Christ  Amoug  His  Fellowmen,  by  Harriet  Joor,  has  sic  illustrations: 
four  fay  that  most  modem  of  laUgious  painteiSi  Frederick  von  Ubde.    L.  M. 
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UcCauley  writes  on  Municipal  Art  in  Chicago^  fourteen  illustrations,  and 
Wilfred  B.  Shaw  compares  Rosetti  and  Batticelil,  six '  illustrations.^  Two 
Historic  Pageants  by  Albert  M.  MichelsQR,  containg  among  other  illustrations 
fourteen  small  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  knights  in  festival  trappings.  The 
Decorations  of  the  Cbancel  of  St.  Thomas'  Church,  Kew  York  City,  by 
WiUiflUi  Walton,  contains  two  half-tones  showing  the  combined  work  of  John 
LaFarge  and  Augustus  St.  Gaudens.  The  workroom  contains  lllustrationB 
of  beautiful  furniture^  and  Famous  Violins  and  their  Makers,  by  Marion  Y. 
Bunner,  ought  ta  be  but  the  first  of  a  series  of  reliable  papers  on  the  life 
and  work  of  the  great  craftsmen.  The  new  cover  design  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  anything  that  this  magazine  has  presented  since  the  halcyon  days 
of  its  first  enlargement. 

Delineator 

ta  Fontaine^s  drawings  illustrating  the  dress  of  Paris,  present  consistent 
figures  at  least.  By  comparing  them  with  such  dfawings  as  those  on  p.  979, 
it  is  easy  to  discover  the  unity  of  the  Frenchman's  work.  The  colored  fashion 
plates  stilL  lack  &  certain  soUdity,  and  therefore  that  convincing  quality'which 
they  should  have.  One  feels  that  their  color  gchenies  could  never  be  ftct- 
ualLy  reproduced.  The  most  attractive  portion  of  the  magazine  is  that  con- 
taining Leyendecker^s  extraordinary  illustrations  for  the  Twenty-third  Psalm, 
full  of  Egyptian  magnificence  and  Oriental  symbolism,  and  admirably  repro- 
duced in  color.  For  boldness  of  conception,  vigor  of  drawing,  and  frank 
simplicity  in  composition  of  line,  they  excel  almost  any  other  illustrative 
material  at  our  disposal.  Their  unity  becomes  more  evident  when  seen  at 
a  distance.  At  short  range  they  are  a  bit  confusing.  The  Tail-piece  contains 
a  centra!  device  of  unusual  merit  as  an  example  of  space-division  and  anal- 
ogous coloring.  Will  Crawford's  pen-and-ink  illustrations  for  Gilbert  Parker^s 
story,  When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly,  show  legitimate  pen  work  in  its 
pure  form,  and  are  therefore  especially  worthy  of  study  tn  these  days  of 
combined  mediums.  Lina  Beard  describes  and  illustrates  a  Christmas  Doll- 
HouECj  and  Useful  Articles  appropriate  for  Gifts  to  be  Made  at  Home,  contains 
several  suggestions  which,  if  worked  out  with  more  respect  for  the  principles 
of  good  design,  might  result  in  acceptable  gifts.  The  Collector's  Manual 
deals  with  Brass  and  Copper  Utensils  by  Hudson  Moore« 

Harper's 

The  leading  article  by  Howard  Pyle  with  its  fascinating  text  and  splen- 
did pictures  in   color,  gives  this  number  a  notable  distinclion*    An  Attack 
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OQ  a  Gftlleon,  is  a  sumptuous  piece  of  coloriog,  the  very  embodiment  of  Uie 
golden  days  of  piracy.  Another  attr^ctiT?  feature  is  Ehe  Dreamer,  by  Jose- 
phine Preston  Peabody^  with  eight  full-page  ^lustrations  In  color  by  Elizabeth 
Shlppen  Green.  Ernest  Harold  Balnes  interprets  The  Lan^age  of  the  Trails 
with  seven  tinted  half-tones  of  notable  excellence,  and  seven  pag:es  of  readable 
text.  Among  the  full-page  Utustrations  for  the  fiction^  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  la  that  on  p.  107,  by  Lucius  Wolcotl  Hitchcock,  although  the 
three  plates  by  W<  D.  Stevens  combine  to  an  unusual  degree  indoor  atmoB- 
pberic  effect  v?ith  three^dlmension  reality,  and  genuine  appreciation  of  the 
sentiment  of  An  Old  Fiddler.  Of  the  two  plates  by  William  Hurd  Lawrence, 
the  second,  p,  145^  is  the  better.  Of  course  no  one  will  overlook  £ve*s  Diary, 
•'translated   from  the  orieinal,"  by  Mark  Twain. 

House  Beautiful 

J.  E.  Whitby  describes  the  decoration,  of  a  music  room  at  Borsfort  near 
Brussels,  by  M,  Richir,  a  Belgian  artist.  There  are  twelve  half-tones  of 
fticeptional  beauty  combining  a  brilliancy  of  contrast  with  soft  richness,  almost 
bloom  of  tone.  Mr.  Samuelian's  second  article  pn  Oriental  Rugs  deals  with  the 
Identification  and  care  of  important  kinds,  with  twelve  illustrations.  Variety  in 
Christmas  Wreaths  by  Jane  Layng,  is  a  capital  article  Illustrated  with  admirable 
drawings.     Louise  E.  Chamley  writes  on  Japanese  Tapestry,  three  illustrations. 

Ladles'  Home  Journal 

The  cover  contains  a  large  drawing  in  color  by  W.  L.  Taylor,  representing 
the  ITatirity,  in  an  original  and  pleasing  way.  A  Christmas  Prayer  with  a 
full*pftge  design  by  H.  Lyman  Sayen  occupies  the  first  page.  Two  drawings 
by  Alice  Barber  Stephens  illustrate  the  Old  Peabody  Pew,  by  Kate  Douglas 
WiggtD,  On  p.  7  ts  the  first  of  a  series  of  pictures  illustrating  passages  from 
the  Psalms,  by  W.  L.  Taylor*  If  the  succeeding  pictures  equal  this  one,  the 
series  w»Il  be  notable,  and  will  add  to  Mr.  Taylor's  high  reputation  as  an 
Illustrator  of  fine  literature.  Among  the  things  to  make  for  Christmas,  the 
Journal  offers^fewer  monstrosities  than  usual  this  year.  The  worst  are  on 
pp.  6S  and  6q.  Among  the  clever  bead-pieces,  the  most  pleasing  are  on  pp* 
2t,  39  and  37.  The  Journal  is  to  be  commended  for  its  good  work  along 
the  line  of  improving  ''fashion  plates.*'  The  drawings  by  Anna  S.  Hicka 
and  Augusta  Rimer  are  of  possible  flesh  and  blood  people. 

HcCEure^s 

The  cover  by  Elendon  Campbell  is  harmonious  in  color  and  well  arranged, 
although  one  can  hardly  account  for  the  positioa  of  Joseph-     The  most  attrac- 
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live  illustrations  are  those  by  E,  L,  Bhimeaschcin  for  Jack  London*^  Lore 
of  Life.  These  delicately  colored  plates  will  bear  the  closest  inspections  That 
on  p.  147  fefipecially  r«prD^uces  the  technique  of  the  original  with  astonishing 
fidelity.  Another  eicample  of  faithful  reproductioa,— this  time  of  a  charcoal 
drawing^  probably,  is  on  p.  137 — Mayor  Hennessey  by  A.' I.  Keller.  On  pp. 
tg5-20o  are  to  be  ^found  equally  good  reproductions  of  tiri&p  pen  drawings 
by  F.  Richardson.  A  Parable  for  Husbands  contains  sii  of  Charlotte  Hard- 
ing's drawings^  erratic  in  coroposition  and  in  the  rendering  of  vaJues,  but 
sometimes  quite  sufficient  for  the  occasion,  as  on  p.  205.  I  hope  you  did 
not  miss  the  word-picture  of  a  German  Home  of  the  elder  day,  in  the  first 
part  of  the  reminiscences  by  Carl  Schurz  which  appeared  in  the  ITovember 
numher.  In  the  second  part  {in  thia  number)  is  an  equally  Tivid  picture 
of  German  Schools;  and  every  teacher  will  be  glad  to  have  the  two 
pictures  of  Cologne  Cathedral  as  it  was  in  1S40  and  at  the  present  time. 

Metropolitan 

ICairwan,  the  Holy,  by  Charles  Wellington  Furlong,  is  alone  worth  unore 
than  the  price  of  the  magazine.  It  has  fifteen  illustrations,  five  of  them 
unusually  successful  reproductions  in  color,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of 
Araby-  Anothier  equally  valuable  article  to  the  teacher  is  Impty-Umpty 
and  the  Blacksmith  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris^  with  eleven  inimitabtef  incnm- 
parable  illustrations  in  pen  and  ink  by  A,  B.  Frost.  The  Summons  of  the 
North  by  Charles  G.  D,  Roberts  contains  five  good  animal  drawings  by 
Charles  Livingstone  Bull,  admirable  illustrations  of  rendering  in  values, 
The  Heart  of  the  Schwarjwald  is  well  illustrated  by  the  authors  M.  H, 
Squire  and  H.  Hars.  These  drawing  are  so  frank  and  free  that  one:  can 
follow  every  stroke  of  the  pencil. 

Outing 

Of  the  six  colored  plates,  tbe  most  satisfactory  is  the  Pesert  scene  by 
Schoonover,  at  p.  366.  In  the  frontispiece  an  unpleasant  green  has  devel- 
oped in  the  printing  which  one  may  be  sure  was  not  in  the  original.  The 
Daniel  Boone  plate  lacks  the  third  dimension  to  a  degree,  and  presents  unpleas- 
ant contrasts  of  value.  In  the  shovelers  at  p.  306,  a  green  hue  has  developed 
in  the  printing  which  makes  the  plate  uncomfortably  cold-  At  p.  33Q  the 
red  ink  was  too  Intense,  and  at  p.  362  the  plates  are  out  of  register,  and 
therefore  throw  up  accidental  colors  which  mar  the  effect  of  the  whole. 
Of  the  straight  half-tones  the  best  is  Hunt's  pUte,  p.  309,  although  tn   tliat 
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ihert  is  no  wet  water.  There  are  two  pictures  of  yachts  in  mid^ocean, 
Hiid  several  interesling  plates  by  Herman  T.  BohJmao,  showing  how  nestlings 
are  fed.  Go  the  back  of  the  Frontispiece  \s  a  portrait  oi  Frank  Schoonovtr 
in  his  studio.  Clifton  Johnson's  contribution  shows  life  in  "Arkanaaw." 
Dan  Beard  tells  how  to  buUd  an  aJtar  camp  stove  and  a.  day  oven. 

Printing  Art 

Cover — a  failure  to  produce  a  good  completnentary  harmony.  Among 
the  best  plates  is  a  charming  photogrartire  from  a  pencil  drawing,  by  Vemoo 
Howe  Bailey,  a  title  page  by  Jessie  Wilcox  Smith,  and  an  illustration  in 
colors  [a  rich  quiet  harmony)  entitled  the  Bell  of  the  Desert,  by  Charles 
Weliington  Furlong.  The  color  hAroionies  among  the  advertisements  are 
not  as  good  this  month  as  u^ual-  The  article  on  Printer's  Signs  contains 
a  suggestion  for  teachers  of  manual  training. 

Scribner's 

The  Dawn  of  a  Tomorrow,  by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  is  vividly  illus- 
trated with  paintings  by  F-  C  Yohn,  evidently  from  originals  in  water  color, 
of  which  one  of  the  best  is  printed  on  the  back  of  the  Frontispiece.  The 
coloring  of  the  entire  series  cotnbines  great  Variety  and  delicacy  of  hue  with 
strong  but  not  obtrusive  contrasts  in'  value,  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
Frontispiece  with  the  admirable  plate  oy  Aylward  at  p,  665.  In  one  appear^  a 
variety  of  soft  tints;  tn  the  other  a  variety  of  wft  shades.  It  is  instructive 
to  compare  also  the  free  handttng  of  Yohn  at  p.  640  with  the  more  academic 
drawing  of  Leyendecker  at  p.  658,^  But  what  charming  pieces  of  composition 
in  light  and  dark  these  Lyendecker  pages  are  I  It  is  rare  to  find  such  sub- 
dueiJ  unity  of  effect  in  the  whole,  combined  with  such  sparkling  contrasts 
of  value  in  the  paris.  Aylward^s  power  to  represent  complex  detail  in  shadow 
without  destroying  the  unity  of  mass  is  well  shown  in  the  half-tone  on  p. 
675.  Compare  the  mass  of  people  in  this  place  with  the  crowd  on  p«  687. 
Guerin  is  represented  in  this  number  by  two  admirable  drawings  for  the  Canal. 
The  article  of  the  month  for  tha  teacher  of  drawing  is  Holbein,  by  Kenyon 
Cox,  with  nine  Illustrations.  One  of  Walter  Appleton  Clark'sbest  drawings  is 
to  be  found  on  p.  736,  and  one  of  hLs  most  skilfully  composed  taLiipieces  on  p. 
741.  Compare  the  rendering  of  sunii^bt  by  Frederic  Dorr  Steele  at  the  top 
of  p.  7Jj»  with  that  by  Henry  J.  Peck  on  p.  745.  Hoticc  how  the  difference  in 
th;  ^quality  of  Jatmosphere  is  [suggested  by  the  ^difference  [in  relative  values. 
Henry  McCarter'^  double-page  design  tor  the  Penitente,  pp.  734  and  735tis 
a  rather  successful  attempt  at  that  difficult  problem^ — moonlight.     In  the  Field 
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of  Art,  Frank  Fowler  discusses  ttie  Lesson  of  Boguereau,aitd  m  the  Pottil  of  View 
one  finds  instructivs  comment  on  Dr.  EUot's  epocb-tnaking  address  on  Beauty 
and  Democracy.  As  usual  tliis  is  an  instructive  numberfor  the  teacherof  drawing. 

St.  Nicholas 

There  is  a  good  Santa  with  all  his  acceBsorics  on  the  cover^  by  Earl  Stetson 
Cawfofd,  and  several  other  Christmas  sketches  within.  The  drawing  by 
Jessie  Wijcoi  Smith  for  E.  S.  Martinis  Learning,  is  one  of  her  best.  The 
Boy\  Life  of  Abraham  Llncatn  contains  an  admirable  half-tone  by  Jay  Ham- 
bridge,  and  another  success  is  the  scene  from  "Gulliver^s  Travels/*  by  14.  M. 
Price,  p.  143.  Christmas  In  Old  England, by  Nora  Archibald  Smith,  with  sug- 
gestions for  Christmas  tableau  drawn  by  Margaret  Ely  Webb,  forms  &n 
attractive  article,  and  ofTers  suggestions  for  a  Christmas  frieze.  Other  especially 
good  drawings  in  this  number  are  Christmas  [Morning  by  M,  W.  Enright, 
p,  167,  and  Ride  a  Cock  Horse,  p.  132^  by  Herbert  Pans.  The  drawings  by 
Florence  E.  Storer,  pp.  115-118,  are  fuEl  of  life  and  promise. 

Studio 

The  most  instructive  article  for  the  teacher  of  drawing  is  the  first  one 
on  the  work  of  W,  Graham  Robertson,  The  Frontispiece  is  full  of  the  witch- 
ery of  storyland.  The  book  illustrations  in  flat  tones,  and  (he  admirable 
drawings  in  black  and  white,  especially  the  plump  man  on  p.  106,  are  ideal 
examples  for  high  school  students  to  study.  The  article  on  the  Staats 
Forbes  coUection  contains  reproductions  of  two  drawings  by  Haure^  three 
by  Israels,  two  by  Vosboom,  and  two  by  Maris.  The  While  Boudoir  and  the 
other  illustrations  by  George  Logan  are  sufficiently  outre  to  suit  the  most 
ultra  la  nouvefiu  taste.  Of  the  drawings  by  Hornby,  the  first  (''Front  Street, 
Harblehead,*')  is  the  best.  The  technical  "hint"  for  the  month  is  from  a  pastel 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  Ancient  Bedsteads  and  Cradles  contains  fourteen  illus- 
trations of  eitraordmary  elaborateness.  Among  the  entertaining  illugtrations 
for  Studio-Talk,  the  following  are  worthy  of  special  consideration:  The 
Funeral  Ceremony  in  Ancient  Egypt,  by  M*  A.  J.  Bauer,  p.  157,  The  Devils, 
p,  164,  The  Paintiue  hy  Leon  Babo,  p.  174,  Evening,  p,  177,  and  Conca 
Dora,  p-  t7Q.  On  p.  r86  one  discovers  a  new  field  for  design.  Lovers  of 
Dickens' Christmas  Carol  will  be  glad  ^  to  have  the  illustration  by  George 
Alfred  Williams  reproduced  in  cotor,  p.  193.  The  International  Exhibition 
at  Pittsburg  i^  reviewed  by  Arthur  Hoebre  with  eight  illustrations.  Some 
Antique  Watches  and  their  Cases,  with  numerous  illustrations,  emphasize  the 
fact  that  taste  in  these  matters  has  undergone  a  revolution. 
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Suburban  Life 

Suburban  life  contains  good  Illustrations  of  gees«,  and  a  few  beautiful 

miaiature  trees  in  pots,  offering  fine  ^ugg^tions  for  decoratiye  design.  Enter* 
talning  In  the  Country  contains  hints  which  might  be  utilized  in  public  school 
shows   g\vea  bj  the   cblldren.    Morris  Fuld  writes  of  bulbs  and  ivotB  for 

Decembiir  plantiisg. 

World  Today 

Allen  French  contributes  an  article  on  the  Paintings  of  Charles  H, 
Pepper,  with  elev&o  illustrations,  commendable  for  good  composition  and 
simplidtx  of  rendering,  9  Among  the  tinted  balf-tonei,  pp.  1311^1^26,  perhaps 
the  first  and  second,  and  that  at  the  foot  of  p.  1320,  are  the  best.  In  the 
others,  (except  the  portrait  p.  ijj6)  the  tint  is  a  trifle  obtrusive'  The  cover 
is  an  unusually  successful  piec«  of  half-tone  work,  in  two  complementary 
colore  and  black. 

World^s  Work 

The  great  article  for  the  teacher  of  drawing  is  that  by  French  Strother 
on  Frederick  MacbConnies^  Sculptor,  containing  in  addition  to  photos  from 
many  of  his  famous  statues,  such  as  Sir  Harry  VaJie,  Nathan  Hale,  and 
the  Diana,  Hve  large  half-tones  from  his  paintings,  and  a  portrait  of  the 
artist  by  Miss  Emmet,  one  of  his  pupils.  Gun  and  Camera  in  African  Wilds 
contains  some  extraordinary  reproductions  from  photographs,  including  a 
Mighty  Bull  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  Giraffe,  Leopard  and  Zebra,  all  in  their 
native  haunts. 

Miscellaneous 

Kind  und  Kunst  for  December  is  full  of  joUy  toys  and  quaint  doll 
costumes. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher  for  December  contains  an  illustrated 
artical  on  The  Teaching  of  Applied  Design,  a  pap«r  read  by  Dr.  Haney  at 
the  lost  N.  E-  A.  meeting. 

The  Outlook  for  Ilwember  twenty-fifth  contains  a  fine  illustrated  article 
on  F.  S-  Church,  by  William  St.  John  Harper,  With  eight  of  his  drawings 
reproduced* 

The  Four-Track  News  for  December  has  a  brief  illustrated  article  on 
Curious  Gargoyles,  and  another  00  The  Silver  Star  which  marks  the  tradi-i- 
tional  spot  of  Christ's  btrlb  at  Bethlehem. 
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Uoniteur  du  Dessin  contains  a  critical  article  on  The  Charioteer  of  Delphi. 

Education  for  December  contains  an  article  on  Commercial  and  Indus- 
trial Training  in  the  Public  School,  by  Frank  0.  Carpenter,  of  the  Commercial 
High  School,   BoBton. 

The  Practical  Teacher's  Art  Monthly  for  December  has  a  well  illustrated 
article  on  Outline  Drawings  from  Objects,  and  another  on  How  to  Sharpen 
Tools. 
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'We  are  standiiig  oa  (he  threshold,  we  are  in  the  opened  di^gr, 
Wc  are  tr«dding  on  a  border  land  we  have  never  trod  before; 
Another  year  is  opening  and  another  year  is  gone, 
We  have  passed  the  darkness  of  the  night,  we  are  in  the  early  morn. 


Then  haaten  to  fresh  labor,  to  thrash  and  reap  and  sow; 
Then  bid  the  New  Year  welcome,  and  let  the  old  year  go; 
Then  gather  all  your  vigors  press  forward  in  the  fight. 
And  let  this  bt  your  motto,  "For  God  and  for  the  Right." 


I  wonder  who  wrote  that.  The  swing  of  it  reminds  me 
of  Macauiay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  the  poems  that  first 
made  me  conscious  of  the  music  of  words,  of  the  beauty  Ln 
sequence  of  tone  and  stress.  Perhaps  as  poetry  it  may  not 
rank  with  Tennyson*s  Hew  Year,  but  it  strikes  the  personal 
note,  the  note  each  of  us  must  emphasize  more  and  more  in 
these  days  of  conventions  and  associations  and  systems  and 
trusts.  It  is  I  who  must  see  my  opportunity,  I  who  must  wel- 
come it,  I  who  must  gird  myself  for  the  fight,  I  who  must  strike 
for  God  and  the  Right,  no  matter  who  loafs  and  hesitates  and 
scoffs  and  turns  traitor*  "The  prime  function  of  religion," 
says  Fetii  Adler,  "is  to  persuade  the  individual  of  his  own 
importance  in  this  vast  universe." 

fl  A  Happy  New  Year  to  you,  wherever  you  are,  and  whoever 
you  may  be.  What  a  comfort  it  is  to  know  that  this  is  to  be 
actually  the  best  year  yet,  this  year  of  grace  1906.  Every  time 
the  earth  swings  the  great  circle  it  is  a  better  world;  with  every 
turn  the  night  of  human  ignorance  grows  paler,  the  cold  of 
human  hate  grows  feebler,  the  burden  of  human  woe  grows 
less.  And  the  other  inspiring  thought  is  that  I  can  help, — !» 
myself,  right  where  I  am,  'n  my  own  little  narrow  place,  I 
can  help  to  make  this  year  happier,  I  can  help  to  ripen  the  world. 
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^  One  umnediate  task  may  be  the  teaching  cf  model  and  abject 
d  rawing.  Tha  t  seems  Lnsi  gnificant  and  iirele  v  an  t  enoug  h . 
And  so  it  may  appear  if  we  wear  diminishing  glasses  all  the 
time,  as  many  teachers  do  while  at  work.  But  if  we  see  model 
and  object  drawing  as  a  means  of  opening  the  pupils*  eyes  to 
the  beauty  of  the  commonplacei  to  the  subtle  grace  of  line, 
and  play  cf  light  which  the  homeliest  object  may  present^  to 
the  ordered  grouping  of  mass  and  hue  in  every  simplest  thing, 
and  in  every  picture,  we  shall  realize,  as  we  go  on,  that  we 
are  opening  for  our  pupils  another  approach  to  the  larger  life, 
the  life  that  through  the  multitude  of  its  satisfactions  brings 
an  ever  deepening  joy,  and  an  ever  richer  peace, 

fl  In  the  last  New  Yearns  number  I  mentioned  some  of  the 
immediate  aims,  some  of  the  considerations,  some  of  the  methods 
the  earnest  teacher  of  model  and  object  drawing  should  not 
overlook,  and  to  that  number  I  would  like  to  refer  any  new 
reader  of  the  School  Arts  Book.  But  to  those  who  went  over 
that  ground  with  me  a  year  ago  I  want  to  present  another 
phase  of  the  topic,  namely,  the  enrichment  of  model  and  object 
drawing. 

q  Think  what  a  topic  it  is!  It  includes  the  whole  history  of 
pictorial  art  from  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  to  the  latest  maga- 
zine illustration;  it  involves  the  history  of  inventions  from  the 
flint  point  of  the  cave  dweller  to  the  three-tone  color  screens 
and  ray  filters  of  the  modem  plate  maker.  The  topic  may  be 
enriched  (to  use  President  Eliot *s  word)  by  allowing  a  little 
of  the  real  content  of  it  to  saturate  the  dry-sponge  fragment 
of   it   usually  found  in  the  schoolroom. 

^  Figures  of  speech  asidCj  the  first  step  is  the  collection  of 
pictures.  Children  love  to  collect,  to  make  scrap  books.  In 
the  primary  grades  they  should  be  encouraged  to  collect  pictures 
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of  children  at  play,  pictures  of  animalSf  pictures  oi  birds,  pic- 
tures of  engines,  ships,  electric  cars,  wagons,  etc.  The  wise 
teacher  has  the  making  of  another  leaf  for  the  scrap  book  as 
the  special  honor  ever  ready  for  the  good  boy  and  the  good  girl. 
Every  magazine,  every  advertising  pamphlet,  ahnost  every 
newspaper  will  yield  illustrations,  to  be  cut  out,  arranged  on 
sheets  of  uniform  size,  and  placed  in  a  portfolio  for  future  use. 
In  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  the  collected  pictures 
should  include:  (a)  Spherical  and  hemispherical  objects  illus- 
tratiag  the  effects  of  distance  and  foreshortening.  From  such 
a  collection  one  would  not  exclude  tomatoes  from  a  seed  cata- 
logue on  the  one  hand  nor  Dupr^'s  Balloon  and  On  the  Pairie  on 
the  other.  ^  (b)  Cylindrical  and  conical  objects  illustrating 
the  foreshortening  of  circles  at  different  levels,  and  of  concentric 
circles.  From  such  a  collection  one  would  not  exclude  baking 
powder  cans  (if  well  drawn!)  clipped  from  the  advertising  pages 
of  a  magazine,  nor  such  masterpieces  as  Millet^s  Woman  Churn- 
ing, or  Alma-Tadema*s  Reading  Homer,  (c)  Rectilinear  objects 
Ulustrating  convergence.  From  such  a  collection  one  would 
not  exclude  the  picture  of  a  camera  from  a  photographic 
journal  nor  Hofmann*s  Boyhood  at  Nazareth,  or  RaphaePs 
Madonna  of  the  Fish,  (d)  Interiors  illustrating  convergence. 
Michael  Angelo's  Delphic  Sybil  or  any  of  the  famous  Dutch 
interiors  might  be  included,  and  even  some  of  Plnturic- 
chio's  frescoes  in  the  Library  of  Seina  Cathedral,  that 
the  children  may  have  the  pleasure  of  discovering  that 
some  of  the  old  masters,  tike  some  of  the  Japanese, 
made  slips  in  perspective.  (e)  Outdoor  effects,  of  which 
every  magazine  and  every  collection  of  masterpieces  will 
furnish  examples. 


*TbQ  fiireHhurtenind;  i>f  a  J<m«]e  cktAt  t«  w«Jl  sbowa  bere,  tbs  bnttom  oT  the  tub  beiiic 
hiHcteii  in  the  ara.-!?* 
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Q  The  second  step  is  the  study  of  pictures.  Mr.  N,  L.  Berry  of 
Newton,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  far-seeing  supervisors 
in  the  country  (and  one  well  beloved  by  both  children  and  teachers 
for  his  skill  in  doing  and  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  righttime)^ 
is  sure  that  in  picture  study  we  should  begin  with  the  modems. 
Jessie  Wllcoi  Smith  is  the  artist  above  all  others  for  primary 
children  to  study,  and  A*  B.  Frost  for  grammar  pupils  to  study. 
Gudrin  is  the  artist  for  pupils  studying  space  divis  on  and  values^ 
and  Castaigne  for  high  school  pupils  struggling  with  light  and 
shade.  Of  course  the  old  masters  are  not  excluded;  but  they 
should  not  be  given  first  place  in  teaching  children,  Mr.  Berry^s 
outline  for  picture  study  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows: 

PnmNJy  grades:  Pictures  studied  for  Story. 

Orunmat  grades  t  Pictures  studied  for  Compositton. 

Fourth  and  fifth,  Unity  through  emphasis  of  principal  object  and  subor- 
dination of  accessorin. 

Sixth  and  seventh^  Unity  through  concentration  of  interest  by  action  and 
leading  lines. 

Eighth  atid  ninth.  Harmony  through  relation  of  ntasMs;  coatrast,  grada- 
tion; and  relation  of  lines;  opposition,  How. 

4  A  good  illustration  of  the  application  of  all  the  principles  of 
composition^  and  of  the  eternal  difference  between  a  view  and 
a  work  of  art  is  given  in  the  supplement  this  month*  By  cour- 
tesy of  the  Century  Company  of  New  York,  we  are  permitted 
to  reproduce  a  photograph  from  nature  and  Mr,  Harry  Fenn*s 
interpretation  of  it  as  given  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  Novem- 
ber, p>  14a. 

^  The  photograph  tells  the  story  languidly,  without  spirit. 
In  the  drawing,  the  ascending  of  the  smoke,  the  movement  of 
the  steam,  the  emphasizing  of  the  men  at  work,  give  the  whole 
scene  life  and  an  air  of  activity.  In  the  photograph  the  distant 
hilltop  at  the  left  is  quite  as  attractive  to  the  eye  as  the  excavator 
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itself.  Foreground,  middle  distance^  and  extreme  distance,  are 
of  about  equal  value,  and  eq^ually  detailed.  The  dog  does  not 
suggest  activity,  standing  there  near  the  edge  of  the  cut.  In 
the  drawing  all  the  accessories  are  subordinated  to  the  principal 
object,  moreover  the  details  have  been  suppressed  in  everything 
except  the  excavator.  In  that  they  have  been  magnified.  The 
indefinite  spots  of  the  photograph  have  become  defimte  parts 
in  the  drawing.     The  fine  dark  lines  have  become  strong  chains. 

Q  In  the  photograph  the  lines  of  the  foreground,  of  the 
embankment^  of  the  hlls,  of  the  steam,  all  tend  to  lead  the 
eye  out  of  the  picture*  By  changing  their  direction,  or  omitting 
a  curve  here  and  an  angle  there,  by  softening  all  their  outer 
extremities,  by  returning  the  smoke  line  into  the  picture,  the 
artist  has  concentrated  the  attention  on  the  principal  object, 
la  the  photograph  the  grays  are  so  plentiful,  so  nearly  the  same 
value,  so  ''thoughtlessly"  distributed,  that  the  whole  is  uninter- 
esting and  unbalanced.  All  the  lights  above,  ail  the  darks 
below,  Mr.  Fenn  has  rearrEnged  all  that.  His  darks  form  a 
graded  series  to  the  white  of  the  steam.  All  the  tones  are 
balanced  over  against  one  another  with  great  skill,  making  a 
perfectly  harmonious  whole, 

Q  Moreover,  notice  how  the  artist  has  suggested  textures. 
Out  of  the  nebulous  blurs  of  the  photograph  he  has  brought 
forth  solid  rock  and  loose  gravel,  ascending  smoke  and  dissolv- 
ing steam.  He  has  made  the  grass  to  grow  in  the  foreground, 
and  trees  upon  the  mountain,  and  all  without  for  one  moment 
forgetting  that  his  "Excavator  at  Work"  is  the  subject  of  the 
picture. 

Such  ill ustr a tio ns  as  these  thoughtfully  c ompared  ^  will 
yield  more  real  ^*art  education"  than  all  the  words  in  the  word- 
hoard  of  the  most  gUb-tongued  lecturer  on  art. 
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The   article    oo    Picture    Study    in   this  number   may   help 
some  teacher  to  improve  her  work  along  this  line, 

^  The  third  step  is  Schoolroom  Decoration.  People  no  longer 
question  the  silent  influence  of  a  beautiful  environment.  Those 
seeking  information  concerning  this  subject,  will  ^d  something 
suited  to  their  peculiar  needs  in  the  following  list: 

School  Sanitation  and  Decoration   (Heath).     The  most  directly  fa«lpfuJ  book 

w«   have.     (Price  $1.50), 
Bulletin  33,  Home  Education  Department,  University  of  the  State  of  New 

York.     A  volume  of  450  pages   richly  illustrated,  giving  an  annotated 

list  of  toa  pictures  suitable  for  high  BChnols,     (Price  50  cents). 
Catalogue  of  an  Exhibition  of  Decorative  Pictures,  Newark  Free  Public  Library. 

A  pamphlet   fuU   of  sensible  suggestions   as  to  what  to  select,   how  to 

frame^  hang,  etc. 
Interior   Decoration   of  School    Houses.      Walter  Gilman    Page,   Boston,     A 

paper  in  its  favor^  with  classified  lists  of  suitable  pictures  and  casts, 
Pictures  far  Schools.    A  pamphlet  along  similar  Ltnes,  by  Ralph  RadcEiffe- 

Wfaitehead,  San  Francisco.     With  a  brief  bibliography  on  Th6  Study  of 

the    Principles   of  Art. 
The  School  Room,  by  Aiice  E.  Reynolds  and  Frederic  Lyoden  Burnham,  Prov- 

idencCf  R'  I.     An  illustrated  pamphlet  on  the  care  of  the  room. 
Rotes  and  Sugg^tions  on  Schoot  Room  Decoration.     A  pamphlet  published 

by  the  Boston  Public  School  Art  League  in  iS^,     One  of  the  first  issued, 

and  advocating  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 
Annotated  lists  of  decorations: 

Appleton  Street  School,  Holyoke,   Mass. 

Peabody  School^  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bigelow  School,  Newton,  Has^. 

State  Normal  School,  Fitchburg^  Mass. 
.  Highlands  School,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

State  flormal  School,  Salem^  Mass. 

Probably  a  few  cents  in  stamps  would  cover  the  cost  of  almost 
any  of   the  foregoing   pampblets> 

^  In  the  selecting  of  decorations^  the  old  question  of  the  nude 
is  sure  to  present  itself.    The  concensus  of  opinion  at  the  present 
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time  is  opposed  to  the  nude  in  public  schools.  It  is  likely  to  be 
least  harmful  in  the  very  lowest  grades,  and  most  harmful  in 
the  upper  grammar  grades.  Personally  I  believe  in  the 
use  of  the  Greek  nude  in  the  form  of  statuettes,  in  the  home, 
where  the  children  may  see  every  day  those  ideals  of  physical 
perfection  towards  which  we  should  all  strive;  but  experience 
has  taught  us  that  in  the  public  schools  the  conditions  are  not 
favorable  to  such  education.  Perhaps,  one  of  these  days,  when 
we  are  wiser  we  will  divide  our  high  schools  for  certain  studies 
and  teach  what  yoimg  men  and  women  should  know  concerning 
sex  and  the  duties  of  prospective  parents.  Then  the  Greek 
ideals  will  take  their  rightful  place,  Apollo  and  Hermes  before 
the  boys,  and  Venus  and  Diana  before  the  girls,  as  perpetual 
models  of  human  beauty.  We  are  prone  to  forget  that  these 
statues  are  ideals,  as  far  removed  from  the  modern  actual  nude, 
as  from  the  modem  fashion  plate.  The  Venus  combines  the 
beauties  of  the  child,  the  maid  and  the  ripe  mother,  in  one 
glorious  body^  intended  to  represent  the  immortal  youth  and 
perfected  beauty  of  a  goddess.  The  Apollo  combines  the  best 
elements  in  the  boy,  the  young  athlete  and  the  vigorous  well- 
favored  man  of  fifty.  By  comparison  with  these,  photographs 
of  the  best  living  models  to  be  found  in  Parisian  studios  look 
ungainly^  deformed,  disgusting.  The  Greek  nude  has  its  place 
and  always  will  have  its  place  among  objects  of  supreme  beauty, 
but  the  beauty  is  of  the  sort  which  does  not  and  can  not  appeal 
to  children  whose  sense  of  beauty  is  in  the  bud.  King  Arthur 
in  his  curious  armour  is  more  beautiful  to  the  average  boy 
than  Apollo  in  bis  nudity,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  Eling 
will  do  him  more  good, 

^  The  following  abstract  of  a  talk  on  Schoolroom  Decoration, 
given  by  Dr.  Haney  of  New  York,  to  his  teachers,  may  prove 
helpful  even  without  the  illustrative  material  originally  employed. 
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SCHOOLROOM  DECORATION, 

I.  To  prevent  confusioii  m  discussing  problems  it  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  three  ways  in  which  pictures  may  b«  used  in  schools, 

I.     They  may  be  studied  for  their  culture  value. 
3.    The;   may  be  used  as  illustrRtion&, 
3.     They  may  be  used  as  decorations. 
The  same  pictures  cannot^  as  a  rule,  be  used  for  any  two  of  these  pur^ 
poses.     Pictures  for  decoration  laust  be  chosen  for  that  particular  purpose, 

II.  The  questions  involved  in  the  selection  and  hanging  of  pictures 
arc  questions  of  design.  The  problem  of  decorating  a  schoolroom  is  a  pro- 
blem in  design.  The  great  aim  should  be  to  get  pictures  of  appropriate  size 
and  nature  well  placed.  Each  wall  space  when  decorated  should  appear 
as  a  simple  and  pleasing  design. 

ni.  The  elements  to  be  considered  are:  a.  Size  of  wall  space>  b.  Nature 
of  picture,  c.  Framings  d.  Hanging. 

IV.  Wall  spaces:  Pictures  should  fae  speciBcally  chosen  to  fill  the 
tpaces  which  offer.  Large  spaces  may  require  two  pictures  or  even  three 
to  fill  them  properly-  In  a  smaller  space  effort  should  be  to  have  waU  space 
about  picture  aid  to  frame  it. 

V.  Choice  of  Subject. 

a.  Pictures  &bould  appeal  to  the  children  of  the  cla$s:  AmmAl,  fami 
and  family  scenes  for  the  smaller  children.  Genre  pictures,  and  those  filled 
with  figures    to   be    avoided.     Ditto,   architectural   subjects   in   lower   grades, 

b>  The  picture  that  is  strong  and  simple  in  composition,  that  '^tellB 
▼ell"  across  the  room  makes  the  better  decoration. 

c.  Uiiity  should  be  preserved  so  far  as  possible  in  the  forms  of  repro- 
duction shown -i.  e.  a  mixture  of  etchings^  engravings,  photogravures  and 
color    prints    is    to    be    avoided. 

d.  Process  pictures^  photogravures  and  poster  color  prints  are  satis- 
factory.    Bright  lithographs  and   imitated  water  colors   are   unsatisfactory. 

VT.  Framings  Simple  wood  mouldings  recommended,  dark  brown, 
gray  or  green^  not  black  or  gilt.  Large  pictures  should  have  broad  mould- 
ings. No  gingerbread  decorations.  Large  carbon  prints  should  be  framed 
without  margin.  Engraved  plates  require  a  liberal  margin  between  picture 
and  frame. 

Vn.  Hanging:  Pictures  should  b«  hung  fiat  from  two  hooks.  The 
fcrew^eyes  should  be  at  top  of  frame.  In  hall  ways  and  other  large  spaces 
they  should  be  hung  just  above  the  eyes.     If  hung    above    blackboard^  eight 
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Inches  space  shLOtild  be  between  frune  and  board.  In  Umit&d  spfiCM  h&ng 
pictures  tn  middle  of  space.  Haag  casts  in  same  way  as  pictures.  LiLf|«, 
Sat  ivory  casts  are  to  be  preferred. 

VIII.  Order  of  General  Decoration  m  a  School: 

a.  Determine  chief  sites—i.  e.   balls,  stairways   landings,   etc.    Arrange 
these  in  order  of  their  importance. 

b.  Fill  each  in  order,  choosing  pictures  suited  In  size,  in  subject  and 
in  composition. 

IX.  Methods    of    Obtaining    Pictures^ 

a.     From  supply  list.      b.    From  graduating  classes,  snbscriptionB,  gifU, 
etc.     c.  From  school  papers^  games^  etc, 

X.  Standards  of  Criticism:     What  a  well  decorated  school  would  >how» 

a.  Each  room  would  appear  a  good  design^  with  a  few  pictures  wcU 
hung.     Ho  one  in  a  space  to  which  it  was  not  adapted- 

b.  Nothing  on  the  walls,  as  burlap^  cartridge  paper,  etc.,  would  distract 
attention  from  pictures.     No  uaframed  pictures  would  appear. 

c.  There  would   be  a  unity  in  the  decorations  of    the  room    and    in 
decorations  of  school  as  a  whole- 

d.  Over  decoration—  busts,  medalhonSt  flags,  etc.   (particularly  of  the 
school  platform)  would  not  be  observable. 

^  Several  inquiries  as  to  the  proper  treatment  af  piaster  casts 
lead  me  to  publish  the  following  commumcation  from  Mr. 
William  Q.  Toleman,  Director  of  Manual  Arts  in  the  Reforma- 
tory,   Concord    Junction,    Mass, 

TO  COLOR  PIASTER  CASTS 

FirBtt   See  tbat  the  cast  is  perfectly  dry. 

Second:  Paint  cast  with  a  smalt  fine  bristle  brush  the  mixture  herein 
given.  Raw  linseed  oil,  white  Japan,  zinc  white  have  this  mixture  very 
thin.  When  dry  the  cast  should  be  without  gloss.  Two  applications  of  this 
mixture  will  be  enough- 
Third:  To  make  the  cast  have  the  appearance  of  old  ivory  paint  with 
the  following  compound,  which  should  be  appiied  with  a  fine  bristle  brush : 
Turpentine,  beeswax,  and  yellow  ochre.  The  yellow  ochre  must  be  an  oi] 
color,  not  a  dry  color  mixed  in.  The  beeswax  must  be  shaved  fine  so  i1  will 
dissolve  in  the  turpentine  readilf.  After  the  cast  is  dry  rub  the  cast  with  a 
soft  silk  rag,  this  silk  rag  treatment  gives  the  cast  a  beautiful  polish,  (Too 
high  a  polish   is,  however,   undesirable)^ 
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Fourth:  To  give  a  Plaster  Cast  the  finish  that  has  the  appearance  of 
polished  marble  paint  the  cast  as  io  stage  second,  Allow  the  cast  to  dty, 
then  paint  the  cast  with  a  mixture  of  turpentine  and  whit  ebeeswax;  when 
drj)  rub  with  soft  silk  tag  for  polish. 

TO  PAIHT  PIASTER  CASTS 

First  Stage:  Painl  cast  with  a  thin  mixture  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and 
zinc  white.  One  coat  is  enough.  When  the  cast  is  perfectly  dry  stipple 
fa  fine  bristle  brush)  a  thin  mixture  of  turpentine  and  zinc  white  until  an 
even  surface  is  obtained.  Three  or  four  coats  ^Ul  do.  Allow  each  coat  to 
drv  before  another  coat  is  applied. 

Before  each  srcce^ve  stippling  pour  off  the  turpentine  thAt  has  arisen 
to  the  nirface  and  add  the  same  amount  of  fresh  hirpentiae^  This  treatment 
will  ensure  a  dead  surface. 

Casts  prepared  in  this  way  cajt  be  washed  with  a  ^ft  ipoagt,  warm  water 
and  irory  soap. 

^  Those  who  sigh  for  the  time  when  our  schoolrooms  shall 
be  decorated  with  "originals^^'  and  all  others  interested  In  the 
development  of  American  taste,  should  use  ail  their  influence, 
no  matter  how  small  it  may  seem  to  be,  in  the  direction  of  the 
free  importation  of  works  of  art.  To  this  end  it  might  be  well 
to  send  a  dollar  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Free  Art 
League,  whose  recent  circular  is  reprinted  herewith: 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  DUTY  OW  WORKS  OF  ART 

Strong  expressions  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on 
works  of  art  have  appeared  simultaneously  in  majiy  parts  of  the  country. 
ThiB  fact  is  only  one  of  the  many  evidences  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new 
phase  in  our  national  eiietence.  Our  success  tn  business  is  unprecedented, 
our  material  progress  among  the  nations  of  the  world  la  unnvailcd^  bu(  in 
one  of  Uie  most  important  attainments,  the  development  of  the  fine  arts, 
we  are  stiii  very  far  behind.  This  deficiency  in  our  national  achievements 
is  due  largely  to  the  natural  difficulties  under  which  we  have  labored.  The 
youngest  of  the  great  nations,  we  have  been  forced  to  devote  our  energies 
to  developing  the  resources:  of  the  country.  The  resftlt  has  been  the  accumu- 
lation of  vast  wealthy  and  this  having;  been  accompUsbed,  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  realize  our  responaibUtties  on  what  might  be  called  the  finer  side  of 
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life,  the  duty  to  increase  the  facilities  far  education  and  for  Che  cultivation  of 
n  finer  public  taste  and  a  keener  appreciatioD  of  objects  of  beauty. 

But  as  we  turn  to  our  new  task,  we  are  confronted  with  two  obstacles. 
First,  the  fact  that  unlike  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  we  have  inherited 
tio  art  treasures  from  the  great  epochs  of  the  past;  and  second,  that  the  Law 
htis  penalised  and  discouraged  the  transfer  of  tbe^e  art  treasures  to  this 
country  by  tmpomng  a  duty  upon  them. 

The  first  obstacle  is  a  natural  one,  wtueh  was  absolutely  unavoidable]  but  the 
second   is  an  artificial  barrier,  which  can  be  swept  away  by  the  stroke  of  &  pen. 

Is  it  not  the  paramount  duty  then,  of  every  Senator,  Congressman  and 
citizen  of  the  country,  to  do  everything  in  bis  power  to  remove  this  barrier 
from  the  path  of  progress,  and  have  we  not  a  right  to  expect  that  works  of 
Art  will  be  placed  upon  the  free  List  during  the  neit  session  of  Congress? 

The  half-way  measures  which  have  been  paasedi  recoginize  and  accqit 
the  principle^  for  the  complete  and  logical  appUcation  of  which  we  are  con- 
tending; that  is,  that  works  of  art  have  an  educational  value. 

If  this  15  true,  as  admitted,  then  the  more  we  have  of  them  in  the  country 
the  better.  Their  introduction  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way.  It  is 
oot  enough  to  remove  the  duty  only  from  those  which  are  to  be  permanently  ifl 
public  galleries ;  for  as  the  late  Senator  Hoar  well  said,  "Private  ownership  is 
always  very  brief^  and  sooner  or  later  the  paintings  get  into  public  galleries." 

At  the  present  time  mare  than  a  third  of  the  patntings  on  public  exhibition  in 
the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Weshingtodf  D,  C,  with  a  valuation  of  more  than  one- 
haiff  are  owned  by  private  individuals.  These  paintings  have  paid  the  penalty. 
^  American  artists  are  unanimous  in  their  demand  for  the  removal  of  the 
duty.  The  only  protection  they  wish  is  that  which  would  come  from  its 
abolition;  for  as  a  prominent  artist  has  said,  '*Our  livehhood  depends  upon 
the  education   of  the  public  taste/* 

As  a  source  of  revenue,  the  returns  are  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  educational  benefit  which  would  be  derived  from  the  removal  of  the  duty. 

The  objects  of  this  League  are  to  bring  together  Into  one  strong,  active 
movement  the  many  factors  and  influences  which  are  working  for  the  abolition  of 
this  duty^  to  effectively  organise  public  opinion  throughout  the  entire  cauntrjf 
and  to  present  a  bill  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.  We  believe  that  a  thorough 
consideration  of  the  subject  w.U  result  in   the   tegislation   which  we  desire. 

We  invite  all  public -spirited  citizens  to  co*operate  with  us  in  the  work. 
AMERICAN  FREE  ART  LEAGUE, 

EDWARD  R.  WARREfl,  Secretary. 
50  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  Hovember  i,  IQOS. 
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Q  Miss  Stone's  artide  on  the  study  of  architecture  in  high 
schools  reminds  me  of  a  letter  from  Mr,  Emil  Lorch,  of  the 
Architectural  Department  of  Dresei  Institute,  Philadelphia.  Here 
is  a  part  of  it: 

Drexel  Institute    of   Art,    Science,    and    Industry. 

PhUadetphia,  May  a,  1Q05. 
It  might  interset  you  just  as  an  tllustration  of  tnetMcwl,  to  leam  that 
durJDg  the  week  of  May  8^  a  number  of  our  students  of  architecture  (31)  made 
a  three  days^  tour  of  New  York  Clty^  conducted  by  me,  studying  the  buildings 
of  greatest  interset,  some  in  course  of  construction^  others  completed.  Among 
these  were  the  following;  The  new  Cathedral  of  St  John  the  Divine,  new 
Library,  Tiffany  and  Gorham  buildings ;  the  bronze  doors  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
{by  French,  Adams  and  Maitiny);  gloss  bf  Tiffany  and  by  Latarge  in  various 
churches;  mural  decorations  at  Appellate  Court  Building;  monuments^ 
treatment  of  streets  and  squares,  etc.,  etc. 

The  fellows  were  most  enthusiastic  and  got  much  out  of  the  trip.  Of 
course  we  did  not  overloolr  Grant's  Tomb|  St.  Patrick's,  Columbia  Lihraryf 
and  other  well  known  buildings,  such  as  Stock  Exchange^  Clearing  House,  Old 
and  New  Custom  Houses,  Metropolitan  Museum,  etc.  YeSf  we  even  covered 
Goodyear's  Gothic  refinements  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  and  studied 
ih<ist  practised  by  tfcKim  at  the  Columbia  Library. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

EMIL  LORCH. 

The  teaching  of  Architecture  in  this  live  way  is  to  be  com- 
mended. When  the  mountain  won^t  come  to  Mohammed's 
classroom^  Mohammed,  if  he  is  a  wise  one,  will  take  his  class 
to  the  mountain. 

^  Some  teachers  will  be  sure  to  be  looking  for  suggestions 
for  calendars  in  this  number.  Let  such  turn  to  page  200.  The 
calendar  there  re^vroduced  was  made  of  wood^  stained,  by  Bertha 
H.  Morrison,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass.  It  was  awarded 
a  third  prize  in  December,  1904.  The  design  upon  a  calendar 
good  for  a  year  must  be  appropriate  to  all  times  and  seasons, 
or  at  least  not  inappropriate* 
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4  And  some  will  be  looking  for  devices  to  aid  in  teaching  object 
drawing  itself.  I  have  previously  mentioned  the  Perry  Propor- 
tional Scale  and  Level,  made  by  the  Perry  Scale  Company  of 
Natick,  Mass.  A  new,  simple  device,  easily  managed  and  not 
likely  to  get  out  of  order  in  the  hands  of  careless  children,  is 
The  "Cross"  Artist's  Level,  made  by  A.  K,  Cross,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  Cross  is  an  indefatigable  worker  at  the  problem  of  getting 
pupils  to  see,  and  each  new  device  he  evolves  is  better  than  the 
last.  This  Level  may  be  had  by  mail  for  15  cents.  Another 
device  is  a  Skeleton  Perspective  Model  invented  and  made  by 
Miss  Effie  £.  Dunbar ,Wilton,  N.  H.  This  consists  of  a  rectangular 
skeleton  solid  built  of  inch  stock,  to  the  angles  of  which  strings 
are  attached  which  may  be  arranged  to  show  the  apparent  con- 
vergence of  the  edges  by  actually  converging  lines.  Other  aids 
are  given  in  Mr.  Brown's  article,  and  still  others  will  be  given 
in  the  February  number,  especially  such  as  have  proved  helpful 
in  the  drawing  of  groups. 
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NOVEMBER  COMPETITION. 
coifSTRncnvB  drawing  aud  design 


AWARDS 


First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Helen  Kinney,  Thanksgiying  menu,  in  color,  Gnde  VHI,  Deity,  Conn. 

Second  Prize,  Kit,  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 

Fred  Fredith,  Grade  IX,  Rutland,  Vt. 
Albert  Johnson,  *Grade  V,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Janet  Ifalcolm,  Grade  VI,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Catherine  Hullin,  Grade  vn,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
Habel  Peterson,  Grade  IV,  Harshalltown,  la. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  Devoe's  water  colors,  and  Badge. 

Fred  Austin,  Grade  Vm,  Soutbbridge,  Mass. 
Arlene   Dice,   Grade   VI,   Rutland,   Vt 
E.    U.  Kelehar,  Grade    Vm,  Derby,  Conn. 
Erma  Litchfield,  Grade  V,  North  Scituate,  Mass. 
Margaret  Nusbaum,  Grade  Vn,  Westeriy,  R.  I. 
Fred   PhUbrick,   Grade   V,   South   Weymouth,   Mass. 
Dewitt  Ray,  Grade  VI,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Russell  White,  Grade  VI,  Glenside,  Pa. 
Lucille  Scheffler,  Grade  VII,  <Hen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Helen  Ybung,  Grade  VIH,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

Hiss  Atwood's  children,  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Ruth  Balcom,   WhitinsvUle,   Mass. 

Clara  Bassett,  403  W.  Boone  St.,  Maishalltown,  Iowa. 

Harvey  Bliss,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Euphemia  J.  Brown,  Winchendon, 

Zeph  Cormier,  E.  Longmeadow.  Mass. 

Ruth  Davis,  E.  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Sarah  Kibbe,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Hazel  S.  Loring,  Duzbury,  Mass. 


*  The  wterisk  inrlieate*  that  an  award  has  b««ii  lefifared  in  aoma  pnviouf  oonteat. 
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Julius  LodYinsky,  Dexfiy,  Conn. 

Rath  S.  Manning,  Reading,  Mass. 

Henry  Moiean,  19  Seymour  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Agnes  Nicol,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Roland  Oppice,  204  N.  C«iter  St.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

William  Owens,  Quany  Kll  School,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

Max  lUithel,  Elm  St  School,  Westerly,  R.  I, 

Hester  Swan,  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 

William  Winberg,  63  Eastford  Road,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Alman  L.  Woodcock,   Quinapoxet,  Mass. 

Janet  Yoppke,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

^niliam  M.  Toung,  iisi   13th  St,  Ifiagara  Falls,  H.  Y. 


Honorable  Mention, 
on  the  face  of 

Dorothy  F.  Bailey 
Clara  M.  Bonnar 
Rene  Branlt 
RuthCandliah 
Owens  Clowes 
IrmaCoIe 
AldenCook 
Frank  Cook 
Harry  Cook 
Doroftrr  Cordley 
William  Coulter 
Chauncey  Crawford 
Ruth  Dieterich 
John  T.  Dlzer 


Right  to  place  S.  A.  G.  within  a  circle, 
all  drawings  submitted  hereafter. 


Cecelia  Elman 
Bessie  S.  Farwell 
Herbert  FUnk 
Annie  Fose 

Jennie  Augusta  Fowler 
C.H. 

Florence  Hoag 
Georgia  Houg^ 
George  Hoyler 
Elsie  Johnson 
Marie  Kammerer 
Bertha  Lamoureux 
(Edmund  Meredith 


Philip  Merian 
Roy  H.  Miller 
Agnes  Myette 
Annalfelson 
Francis  C.  Newton 
James  Norald 
Lottie  Payne 
DoraRodne 
Wesley  Sebriny 
Gineth  Sharp 
May  Sword 
Raymond  D.  T^lor 
Marguerite  Waldmyer 


For  the  first  time  In  history  all  the  drawings  came  properly  packed. 
They  were  mafled  FLAT.    Thanks  to  everybody. 

As  a  whole  the  work  was  rather  poor.  It  was  mostly  lettering  and  q)edal 
work  for  Thanksgiving,  requiring  a  pidnstaking  attitude  of  mind,  and  a 
steady  hand.    The  chief  failures  were  in  Design 

^^"Do  not  snarl  pictures  with  text  and  imagine  ornamental  design  to  be 
the  result. 

Q^^Do  not  bind  simple  pamphlets  with  giant  herring-bone  stitches  in  brilliant 
tape,  or  with  pine-spray  rosettes  of  raffia,  or  with  loose  coils  of  colored  silk, 
or  with  thongs  of  leather  stout  enough  for  an  unabridged  dictionary!  The 
simpler  and  more  unobtrusive  the  binding  the  better. 
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IT^^Leave  good  margins  on  all  written  pages.  NEVER  more  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom  except  when  beginning  a  new  chapter.  Side  margins  should 
appear  about  as  wide  as  the  top  margins 

The  most  commendable  feature  of  the  work  submitted  was  its  color. 
Almost  every  sheet  presented  a  good  harmonious  bit  of  coloring. 

The  packages  were  small  and  contained,  evidently,  the  best  work.  Again 
thanks  to   everybody.    (Tt^re   were   three   exceptions). 

Returned  drawings  are  marked  with  blue  and  red  stars.  A  red  star  means 
more  than  a  Uue  star. 

Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  letters  concerning  these  contests: 
FROM    A    SUPERVISOR. 

Connecticut,  Dec.  8,  1905. 
The  December  number  contains  the  name  of  one  of  our  pnpDs  who 
received  membership  in  the  School  Arts  Guild.  Her  address  was  not  on  her 
drawing  so  I  venture  to  send  it,  for  we  cannot  afford  to  miss  one  of  these 
badges.  I  cannot  tdl  yon  how  highty  I  priie  this  litfle  magazine,  nor  with 
what  eagerness  I  await  each  new  copy. 

VROM  A  ORADB  TEACHER. 

Vermont,  5ov.  14,  1905. 
I  received  your  letter  and  the  badges  a  few  days  ago,  for  which  I  wish 
to  thank  you.  The  children  were  very  much  pleased  with  them  and  asked 
to  have  your  letter  read  the  second  time.  It  seemed  to  put  new  life  into  the 
whole  school,  especially  in  the  work  of  drawing.  The  two  who  received  the 
badges  are  the  two  oldest  in  my  school  and  have  made  very  slow  progress 
in  their  other  studies.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  something  better 
in  the  line  of  drawing,  very  soon. 

FROM  A  LITTLE  GIRL  OF  NIlfE  WHO  WOK  A  DECORATED  BADGE. 

Oct  23,  X905S 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  helping  me  with  my  Uttie  drawings.  I  am  so 
^d  that  you  want  to  keep  one  of  them.  I  iHU  give  it  to  yon  with  my 
love  and  thanks  for  the  interest  you  take  in  my  work.  I  wish  all  the  Utde 
^tls  everywhere  could  take  the  School  Arts  Book.  I  enjoy  every  picture 
in  it  very  much,  and  even  my  little  brother  Sam,  who  is  not  six  yet,  likes 
to  talk  about  it.  I  am  going  to  do  my  very^best  every  month  with  my 
drawings  and  send  you  some  again. 
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Condensed  List  of  Art  Packets  and  Booklets 


Thus  far  P«blished 

Ronian  Alphabet  Packet — 50  shctts,  qh  etrong  brown  paper  30c 

Nature  Drawing's — 10  Bhects,  black  and  white,  and  colored  '^^c 

Decorative  Im'tiaU^ii  sheete,  6  (liferent  (2  oi  each)       .         ,         .        .  50c 

Mona^Uc  Alphabet  Packet — 50  sheets,  on  «trong  brown  paper         .         -  yx 

Neutral  Scale,  CACh  6c,  on  strong  white  cardboard.                              DoiCn,  50c 

Blackboard  Drawings  Textbook  of  20  tllustrallonB  on  32  pages         .         .  15c 

Citjv  of  Refuge,  bj  H.  T- Bailej.     Edition  de  Luxe           ,         ,         .         .  V5C 

Special  Authors  edition,  (with  his  Autograph)        .....  j^oc 

JapLincse  Birda  and  Animak — 10  sheets,  on  Japane&e  paper,  11x14  ii^^^heft  $1-50 

Japanese  Designs — ^li  sheetb  on  Japanese  rice  paper           ,         .         .         .  $1.00 

Bird  Outline* — 50  sheet s,  \i  ditt'erent  birds,  with  color  chart  and  directions  75c 

Harvest  and  History  Packet.    (Al8o'75c  per  loo  single  sheets)       .        .  a^^c 

Samples  and  Detcrlptive  List  free,  except  Japancie  Prints,  which  are  J5C 
cfich.     A  set  of  10  samples  for  i5Ct  all  different,  illustrative  of  the  whole  set. 

Asfc   for  Packet  Samples  **C    (25c.) 

THE    DAVIS    PRESS,    WORCESTER,    MASS, 

BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  SCHOOL  ARTS  BOOK 
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Cloth  Bound  Volumes,  VoL  1, 11,111(1901-02-03),  each,  $5,00 

Supply   limited. 

Leather  Bound  Volumes, Vol,  1,11,111  (1901-03-03),  each*  $575 

Supply   limited. 

Cloth  Bound  Volume*    Vol.  IV   (1904-05).  $2,25 

Leather    Bound   Volume*    VoL  IV   (1904-05).  $3.00 

FlcJtible  binding. 

Back  numbers  of  Vol.  V.  Each.    $0.14 


All  others  ane  out  of  Pfint. 

Cloth  covers  for  binding. 


Per  Volume, 


$0.50 
$L25 


Binding  your  own  copies. 

^  Each  bound  book  bears  a  lasteful  deoign,  stamped  in  gold  on  the  back  and 
cover.  The  aupply  of  VoL  I,  11,  HI.  is  very  limited.  ^Above  prices  for 
bound  books  «nd  covers   do   aot  include    tiansportatton  cbBrgcs. 
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'i'iie  correct  address  ot  '*Mus  WatAon/'  author  of 
ttie  Hlgrlin  Bo^,  in  the  November  number,  is  Mrs. 
Caroline  K.  Watbon.    136  Bellcvue  Street.  Hartford, 

Cvnii. 

Mr.  C.  Kdward  Newell  is  Director  of  Drawing 
lor  Mllu>ii»  tiauguh  and  Walpole. 


THE   DKCKMBKR    CONTEST 

WAS   WON   BY 

MAi;i^   IlilJ.S,   KAST    J.ONGMEADOW.    MASS. 

See  page  470. 
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DRAWING  AS  IT  IS  TAUGHT. 

IS  devotion  to  art  in  the  public  schools  a  sentiment  or  a 
conviction?  Is  the  zeal  of  the  speciaUst  a  fad  or  has  he 
a  mission?  Is  the  money  paid  for  public  school  drawing 
an  expense  or  an  investment? 

In  attempting  to  answer  these  questions^  they  will  be 
dealt  with  as  one  general  inquiry,  and  all  comments  will  be 
based  on  observations  over  a  wide  field  for  twenty  years;  from 
seeing  drawing  taught  in  about  a  hundred  cities  in  some  twenty- 
five  states  each  year,  and  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
theorist  or  of  a  specialist  and  certainly  not  from  personal, 
professional  or  business  interest* 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  states  and  cities  that 
earliest  and  most  uniformly  teach  drawing?  They  are  cities 
which  are  by  universal  consent  the  most  delightful  in  which 
to  make  a  home  when  one  seeks  the  maximum  of  favorable 
conditions  and  the  minimum  of  undesirable  circumstances  i 
they  are  states  in  which  one  finds  the  mazimum  of  skilled 
labor,  the  highest  wages^  the  most  social  stability,  the  most 
civic  progress^  and  the  most  of  public  and  private  provision 
for   the   defective   and   unfortunate   classes. 

Is  this  a  mere  coincidence?  Probably  not,  for  all  in- 
dications point  to  the  fact  that  such  interested  attention  to 
the  eye,  the  hand,  the  thought,  as  is  given  in  the  teaching  of 
drawing,  develops  skill  to  earn  more  as  an  artisan,  to  expend 
it  more  wisely,  to  take  better  care  of  one's  material  possessions, 
to  have  higher  ideals  of  personal  life  and  public  effort. 

If  there  is  any  considerable  element  of  truth  in  these 
generalizations  from  a  wayfarer*s  observation  then  those  who 
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are  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  art  in  the  public  schools 
may  be  believed  to  have  conviction  behind  their  sentiment, 
the  zealous  specialist  may  be  credited  with  having  a  mission, 
and  the  public  money  may  be  charged  up  to  the  dividend- 
paying  investment  account. 

Notwithstanding  the  readiness  with  which  these  deductions 
seem  to  have  been  made,  there  is  behind  them  a  lurking 
suspicion  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  dividends  paid 
on  these  investments,  in  the  depth  of  conviction  on  the  part  of 
enthusiasts,  in  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  mission. 

Sometimes  the  drawing  teacher  is  little  more  than  a 
trickster,  a  sleight-of-hand  performer,  a  fakir  of  devices;  some- 
times he  is  like  the  handsome  policeman  on  the  street  corner, 
stationed  there  because  he  is  useless  in  emergencies  but  grace- 
ful in  passing  timid  women  safely  over  the  street  crossings; 
sometimes  he  is  a  species  of  dermatologist,  skillful  in  removing 
the  wrinkles  from  the  overworked  three  R's.^  hut  often  he  is 
the  art,  the  skill,  the  force  that  leads  every  child  in  every 
branch  to  see  how  much  better  is  the  true  than  the  false;  that 
beauty  is  truth;  that  grace  makes  for  peace  and  rectitude  for 
righteousness. 

Such  teaching  of  drawing,  such  ideals  of  art,  and  I  have 
seen  them  in  many  cities,  shed  their  halo  upon  every  subject, 
number  work,  the  spelling  lessons,  the  language  teaching, 
nature  study,  geography  and  history,  sewing  and  whittling* 
Everything  has  a  heightened  value  when  the  eye  is  guided  by 
artistic    suggestions. 

Oh  that  drawing  teaching  always  had  the  art  impulse! 
That  all  school  work  had  the  charm  that  the  drawing  teacher 
can  give  itl    That  the  public   understood  all  of  these  things  I 
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AIDS  AND  TESTS  IN  APPEARANCE 
DRAWING. 

THE  greatest  difficulties  that  one  encounters  in  the  teaching 
of  drawing  from  objects  have  been^  in  my  experience, 
three  :- 

First,  to  make  the  student  see  and  plot  the  group  as  a 
whole  at  the  outset,  rather  than  to  build  it  up  piece  by  piece. 

Second,  to  insure  the  placing  and  final  completion  of  the 
drawing  within  well  considered  limits  on  the  paper. 

Third,  to  make  a  student  prove  by  simple  personal  tests 
the  apparent  size  of  angles  and  slant  of  lines. 

With  aids  that  would  insure  the  surmounting  ot  these 
obstacles  nine-tenths  of  the  difficulties  of  appearance  drawing 
would  disappear.  The  remaining  tenth  would  relate  to  the 
perseverance  and  interest  with  which  the  student  pursued 
his  work. 

After  wasting  a  grievous  amount  of  breath  during  the 
last  few  years  in  repeated  explanations  of  pencil  measurements 
and  perspective  principles  I  have  resorted  at  last  to  the  use 
of  the  little  device  illustrated  in  figure  i  with  not  a  little 
relief. 

The  scheme  is  that  of  a  finder  card  made  in  two   parts. 

The  inner  edges  of  the  cards  are  marked  with  quarter 
inch  divisions,  starting  at   the   inner  comers, 

To  use  the  cards,  the  student  holds  them  before  him  as 
an  ordinary  finder  card»  or  a  miniature  window  opening  through 
which  he  sees  the  group,  using  one  eye  only.  Looking  with 
both  eyes  confuses  the  vision  here  as  much  as  in  pencil  measure- 
ment. The  farther  from  the  eye,  also,  the  cards  are  held, 
the  better  the  result.  The  cards  should  now  be  slid  across 
each  other  in  a  horizontal  or  vertical  direction  until  the  edges 
of  the  opening  exactly  touch  the  top,  bottom  and  side  limits 
of  the  group.  Hold  the  cards  then,  to  prevent  slipping  and 
lower  them   to  a   more   convenient  position* 
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The  rectangular  limits  or  appearance  area  of  the  group 
is  clearly  registered  by  the  oblong  opening  of  the  cards. 

The  marked  edges  show  its  proportions  with  reasonable 
accuracy,  as  3  to  5,  6  to  8,  4  to  4  etc.  While  pencil  measure- 
ments  might  accomplish  the  same   end   the    process  is   open 
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to  greater  errors,  is  more  dependent  on  skill  and  memory 
and  less  interesting  and  convincing  in  its  results. 

The  rectangular  opening  or  frame  holding  the  whole  group 
is  now  to  be  rapidly  and  faintly  sketched  on  the  paper. 

The  direction  of  its  diagonal  should  be  sketched  first,  making 
it  as  long  as  may  be  desired,  from  the  ends  of  which  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  sides  of  the  frame  may  be  drawn,  figure  3. 
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Under  no  conditions  should  the 
frame  be  laid  down  on  the  paper  and 
the  opening  marked  off.  Rather 
should  the  cards  be  held  in  the  left 
hand,  the  slant  of  the  diagonal  being 
felt  and  sketched,  and  then  tested  by 
looking  through  the  frame  at  it.  The 
edges  of  the  frame  on  the  paper 
should  b e  di vid ed  into  the  same 
number  of  parts  as  are  contained  in 
the  opening  of  the  cards.  Even  a 
stupid  student  becomes  expert  in 
adjusting  these  limit  cards  to  the 
group  and  rapidly  sketching  a  similar, 
though  larger,  confining  rectangle  and 
dividing  it  for  his  drawings 

So  far  we  have  settled  only  the 
group  limits  and  proportions. 

Looking  through  the  frame  again 
we  may  now  plot  the  proportionate 
sizes  and  positions  and  levels  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  group.  In  figure 
I,  for  example,  the  axis  of  the  tankard 
happens  to  fall  on  points  t  and  3, 
the  lowest  comer  of  the  book  just 
beyond  point  2,  its  left  lower  corner 
neax  to  point  3,  its  highest  comer 
directly  beneath  point  i,  and  to  the 
left  of  and  a  little  higher  than  point  2« 
The  work  of  any  ordinary  student 
would  at  this  stage  look  like 
Figure  3. 
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Certainly  if  so  much  is  gained  the  rest  of  the  problem 
will  prove  fairly  easy.  All  of  the  drawing  should  now  be  sketched 
in  with  faint  cobweb  lines  without  erasure  of  errors,  figure  4> 
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Most  pupils  spend  more  time  erasing  heavy  lines  thought- 
lessly made,  than  they  bestow  on  the  final  correct  drawing. 

Light  hazy  lines,  though  in-correct,  are  no  blemish  and 
are  found  in  the  most  masterly  sketches,  the  correct  lines 
being  duly  emphasized  over  the  others. 

When  the  sketch  is  advanced  to  a  condition  for  other 
tests  the  cards  may  be  put  to  a    different  use.    The   outside 
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edges  may  be  placed  together  and  held  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  the  left  hand  and  adjusted  to  fit  and  test  any 
desired  angle.  The  cards  must  always  be  held  in  a  plane 
perpendicular   to   the  line   of  vision.     The    surest   test  always 


FIO 


depends  on  one  of  the  cards  following  a  vertical  line  while 
the  other  fits  some  other  direction:  figure  5.  This  reduces 
the  chances  of  error  to  pratically  nothing  and  will  open  the 
eyes  of  the  beginner  or  of  those  whose  visual  sense  seems 
hopelessly  atrophied. 

The  limit  cards  may  be  used  for  individual  objects  or 
parts  of  objects  as  well  as  for  a  whole  group:  figures  6,  7,  S. 

The  foreshortened  object  or  surface  of  any  kind  may  be 
appreciated  immediately  by  this  means  where  wordy  explana- 
tions and  shaky  pencil  measurements  fail  to  convmce. 

HAROLD  HAVEN  BROWN 

Siuyvosant  Hi^h  School.  New  Vsric  City 
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THE  DRAWING  OF  GROUPS. 

THREE  problems  are  associated  with  the  production  of  a 
satisfactory  drawing  of  a  group  of  objects;  good  compo- 
sition, correct  drawing,  and  the  manner  of  finishing  the  drawing. 
We  will  consider  them  in  this  order* 


GOOD  COMPOSITION  OR  ARRAKGEMENT  comes  first 
because  it  is  the  primal  consideration  in  the  actual  dramng 
lesson.  Read  again  the  admirable  article  on  ^^Relation- 
ships  in  Grouping"  in  the  School  Arts  Book  for  February,  1905. 

We  will  have  in  the  classroom  on  a  front  desk  a  variety 
of  objects^  vegetables^  fruits,  cups,  bowls,  glasses,  cooking 
utensils,  cans,  vases,  bottles,  pitchers,  berry  and  grape  baskets, 
chalky  cereal  and  other  boxes,  etc*  From  these  we  will  select 
as  to  shape  with  reference  to  the  grade  of  the  class;  vegetables 
and  fruits,  or  objects  of  characteristic  shape  not  involving 
perspective  problems  in  the  lower  grades,  with  cylindrical 
objects  added  in  grades  six  and  seven,  and  rectangular  things 
in  the  highest  grades.  There  need  be  no  dearth  of  material 
in    any   classroom. 

Have  pupils  select  groups  of  two  or  three  objects  from 
this  conglomerate  collection  and  arrange  them  on  several 
desks  or  boards  about  the  room.  By  means  of  discussion 
the  following  simple  principles  of  arrangement  may  be  brought 
out:  objects  in  a  group  ought  to  have  relationship  and  consist- 
ency in  idea.  (Suffice  it  to  say  here,  without  later  reference, 
that  all  the  principles  referred  to  In  this  article  are  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  cuts.)  Things  which  are  associated  in 
actual  use  In  life  are  pleasing  to  us  when  represented  together 
in  a  drawing.  Their  use  is  indirectly  indicated,  our  imagina- 
tion may  be  thereby  stimulated  as  by  a  story-book.  Hence 
tbey  are  better  worth  the  doing  than  meaningless  combinations. 

Nothing  is  permanently  attractive  which  is  monotonous. 
We  should    have    some    variety   in   size,    shape   and    value  or 
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color  In  the  objects  in  a.  group.  In  this  variety  there  ought 
to  be  no  extremes;  e.g.,  these  objects,  although  thej  may  be 
related  in  use,  would  make  groups  as  inconsistent  as  do  the 
giant  and   the  pigmy  at   the   circus;  a  bucket  and   an   ounce 


measuring  glass^  a  toy  church  and  a  pea  shooterf  a  black  cap 
and  a  new  base  ball  (unrelated  in  value),  a  violet  vase  and  a 
bowl  of  pure  orange  color.  These  are  alt  types  of  extremes 
to  be  avoided. 

^K  CORI^CT  DKAWII7G,    There  are  a  few  errors  which  are 

^H     bound  Co  appear  in  the  work  in  object  drawing  of  every  public 
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school  class*  They  come  as  surely  as  taxes,  and  we  must  as 
adequately  prepare  to  meet  them,  else  we  shall  pay  Interest  in 
time  and  patience^  Without  question,  the  mistakes  are  those 
requiring  keener  vision  than  is  possessed  by  most  boys  and 
girls,  or  adults,  little  things  that  require  subtle  seeing.  One 
who  knows  bow  to  draw  rarely  attempts  to  see  some  of  them. 
He  knows  that  certain  things  must  be  done  to  produce 
certain  effects,  and  he  does  them  in  large  measure  because  of 
this  knowledge.  For  after  ail,  the  drawing  of  any  object  is 
but  an  attempt  to  convey  to  another  by  line,  mass  or  color  an 
idea  or  an  impression  of  the  object.  So  many  people  believe  that 
drawing  is  imitation  t  It  is  not>  It  is  interpretation,  the  clear 
presentation  of  an  idea  which  shall  call  to  mind  the  image  of 
the  real  object. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  let  us  forestall  these  to-be- 
expected  errors  by  an  abundance  of  reference  material  in 
the  way  of  completed  drawings  or  better,  by  a  deal  of  blackboard 
illustration.  We  will  try  to  make  sure  that  the  following  five 
principles  (according  to  grade  of  pupils,  of  course)  are  under- 
stood, that  the  pupils  in  working  from  the  groups  may  have  a 
background  of  knowledge  to  aid  their  seeing  or  to  reinforce  it, 
where,  as  is  often  the  case  because  of  shadow  or  distance,  it  is 
impossible    for    them    to    see    clearly. 

1.  Pupils  ought  to  know  that  of  two  objects  placed  at  unequal 
distances  from  the  eye  on  a  horizontal  surface  below  the  level 
of  the  eye,  the  base  of  the  nearer  always  appears  lower  than 
that  of   the  more  distant. 

2.  There  are  no  comers  in  the  correct  drawing  of  cylindrical 
objects.  Whether  seen  or  not,  always  have  the  whole  of  the 
ellipses  drawn,  and  make  the  straight  lines  tangent  to  the 
curves,  not  bumping  into  them.  See  the  School  Arts  Book  for 
December,    1905,  page  275. 
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3.  Of  two  horizontal  circles  viewed  in  a  group  as  placed  for 
school  drawing^  the  lower  really  appears  a  wider  ellipse  in 
proportion  to  its  length  than  the  upper.  In  an  opaque  object 
like  a  pail,  probably  not  one  pupil  in  a  thousand  sees  the  slight 


difference  in  the  apparent  width  of  these  ellipses.     It  is  not  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  see  that  a  drawing  made  otherwise  is  incorrect. 

4.  Of  two  lines  of  equal  length,  the  more  distant  appears  the 
shorter.  This  is  the  solution  of  all  problems  in  converging 
lines.  See  the  School  Arts  Book  for  December,  1905,  pages 
278-282, 

5.  No  one  would  commence  to  make  a  dress  by  cutting  and 
finishing  a  buttonhole;  a  canoe  would  not  be  started  by  making 
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one  of  its  seats ;  a  house  is  not  begun  by  placing  doorsteps  in  a 
vacant  lot;  and  yet  nearly  all  beginners  in  drawing  do  things 
just  as  absurd.  What  teacher  has  not  viewed  with  dismay  the 
immediate  and  faithfuJ  care  bestowed  upon  the  drawing  of  a 


small  ellipse  in  a  group  of  several  objects?  It  is  as  reasonable 
to  draw  a  house  by  first  drawing  the  doorknob  (as  one  first 
grade  boy  did!).  If  we  get  the  large  proportions  how  easily  the 
details  fit  into   their  respective   places!    How  hard   otherwise  I 

We  will  begin,  not  by  drawing  the  objects,  but  by  indicating 
where  they  are  to  be  drawn  later,  using  the  freest,  lightest 
kind  of  lines,  much  as  the  house  is  planned  by  setting  up  the 
batter-boards,  or  the   dress   by  the   preliminary  paper  pattern. 

Having  planned  the  drawing  we  will  draw  the  whole  of  each 
object  regardless  of  the  fact  that  we  may  not  see  certain  parts. 
An  artist  studies  anatomy  to  learn  the  shapes  and  positions  of 
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the  bones  and  muscles,  it  helps  him  to  draw  the  fliesh  contours. 
In  drawing  from  the  draped  model,  sometimes  he  sketches 
the  arm  beneath  the  sleeve,  yes,  even  the  bones  imder  the  flesh, 
to  test  his  work.    It  is  said  that  to  learn  the  Japanese  language 


^ 


c\ 


it  is  necessary  to  think  backwards,  up-side  down  and  in-side  outl 
We  should  think  out  our  drawing  as  if  the  objects  were  of  glass. 
Hake  sheets  of  quick  drawings  of  three  or  four  different 
arrangements  of  the  same  group.  Pay  but  little  attention  to 
finish;  put  the  emphasis  on  correct  shapes. 

THE  FINISH  OF  THE  DRAWING.  There  are  many 
experiments  being  tried  at  the  present  time  as  to  effectively 
finishing  school  drawings.    Several  plans  are  given  below. 

A.  In  lower  grades,  over  the  drawing  of  each  object  put  a 
wash  in  water  color  which  is  similar  in  tone  to  the  real  color  of 
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the  object,  or  the  color 
may  be  grayer  and 
lighter;  outline  with 
gray  or  black  paint. 
Ofj  make  the  draw- 
ing  on  coarse  gray 
paper «  outline  wi  th 
black  and  with  col- 
ored crayons  color 
each  object  in  flat 
tones. 

B,  Wash  in  se- 
lected areas  in  ink 
or  one  tone  of  gray 
paint.  Outline  the 
remaining  areas  with 
same  tone. 

C.  Finish  in  three 
values  of  a  neutral 
(gray)  scale.  At  first, 
white^  middle  value 
gray,  and  black  will 
do.  Later,  try  for  a 
closer  relation  of 
values,  use  grays 
nearer  together  in 
value.  Keep  them  all 
light  or  dark,  but 
always  equt-distant  in  | 
value. 

A  good  drawing  has  the  value  areas  of  varied  yet  related  sizes, 
as  a  small  amount  of  dark,  a  medium  amount  of  middle  value, 
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and  the  largest  area  of  tlie  light  value.  Although  this  area^ 
value  proportion  might  be  reversed,  this  is  a  very  satisfactory 
plan  to  follow  in  school  for  two  reasons;  it  is  easier  to  put  on  a 
large  wash  of  light  value  than  of  dark,  and  it  is  cheaper!  At 
the  side  of  the  paper  make  a  small  scale  of  dark,  middle,  and  light 
gray,  varying  the  areas  in  this  small  scale  as  they  are  to  be 
varied  In  the  large  drawing. 

D.  In  finishing  a  pencil  drawing  the  pupil  should  hear  in 
mind  that  a  sure  way  to  give  the  impression  that  one  object  is 
Ereally  in  front  of  another  is  to  draw  the  nearer  one  as  a  whole 
with  a  darker  line.  This  is  but  nature^s  law,  distance  decreases 
apparent  values.  Single  lines  may  purposely  be  varied  in  value 
to  this  end.  Also  because  of  light  and  shade  contrasts  seen  on 
•  the  edges  of  objects  where  the  edge  is  blurred  or  the  values  be- 
hind the  edge  are  varied,  a  line  representing  a  single  edge  may  be 
quite   varied   in   value. 

FRED    H.    DANIELS, 
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AN  illustTation  is  a  story  told  by  picture.  If  made  for  the 
publisher,  an  illustration  is  successful  when  tlie  point  of 
the  story  Is  brought  out,  the  text  anaplified,  the  interest  excited 
by  forecasting  the  events  chronicled. 

The  value  of  an  illustration  is  determined  largely  by  the 
treatment  from  which  its  beauty  springs. 

Although  text  always  accomparties  the  printed  picture,  an 
illustration  can  also  be  without  text  or  even  title;  for  Instance 
the  easel  picture  or   the  pictorial  mural  decoration. 

All  pictorial  art  is  illustrative.  Little  difficulty  is  encoun- 
tered in  detecting  the  illustrative  quality  in  the  oil  paintings 
of  a  romantic  people  like  the  Germans,  as  here  the  story  is 
frequently  the  motive;  for  example,  the  pictures  of  children  at 
play  by  Luiwig  Knaus,  or  the  Tyrolean  peasant  scenes  by 
Professor  Defregger,  This  preponderance  of  story  does  not  lower 
the  value  of  the  pictures  as  art,  as  their  value  rests  upon  the 
quality  of  their  painting.     It   however   classifies   them. 

English  Art  has  a  romantic  direction  In  which  the  story  is 
emphasized  very  differently  from  the  Germans.  For  instance 
Burne-Jones  translates  a  painter's  conception  into  a  designer's 
quality — expressing  his  story  by  ryhthmic  lines.  Few  people 
not  educated  in  art  are  ready  to  accept  the  work  of  Bume- 
Jones,  being  mystified  by  the  decorative  treatment  of  his 
"story."  Millais'  realistic  interpretations  are  to  them  more 
acceptable. 

Where  the  story  is  emphasized  art  is  easily  read  and  is 
popular,  but  where  the  narrative  element  ascends  to  symbolism 
the  reading  of  a  picture  becomes  keen  intellectually  and  intense 
emotionally  requiring  considerable  culture  for  its  right  appre- 
ciation. The  illustrative  quality  is  not,  as  some  critics  claim, 
"foreign  matter," 

Illustration  for  the  school  room  is  in  principle  the  same 
as  the  product  of   masters.     Our   problems  are  very  simple  by 
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compariSQn,  yet  they  are  complex  enough  to  engage  the  best 
thought  of  the  most  gifted  among  us. 

To  teach  illustration  successfully  means  to  accept  draw- 
ing and  composition  as  one  function,  and  to  teach  it  as  an  art 
distinct  in  principle  from  that  of  decoration.  The  question 
to  be  answered  for  the  art  teacher  in  the  public  school  is  **arethe 
elements  known  that  combine  to  tell  the  story"?  While  this 
can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  it  is  more  difficult  to  say 
how  complex  a  problem  may  be  undertaken  in  the  grades. 
I  Above  all,  we  must  understand  that  composition  is  an 
^element  of  drawing  and  that  the  simplest  exercise  in  repre- 
senting objects  with  the  pencil^  pen  or  brush  is  an  opportunity 
for  teaching  composition  in  the  most  searching  and  effective  way. 

Not  less  important  is  it  that  the  teacher  who  attempts  to 
teach  pictorial  art  by  using  the  design  basis  of  lines,  light  and 
dark,  shall  recede  from  that  position  and  re-adopt  the  principle 
of  the  descriptive  line,  light  and  shade*  for  pictorial  uses. 
Modern  methods  must  not  run  contrary  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Occident,  The  young  In  our  care  in  the  public  schools 
are  to  be  prepared  for  the  conditions  existing  in  oiu-  country. 
If  any  should  elect  the  art  life  their  studies  should  give  them 
entrance  to  art  schools.  Our  art  schools  are  still  devoted 
to  the  rendering  of  form  in  a  plastic  manner  and  our  masters 
^work  in  principle  quite  as  did  the  masters  of  old.  If  perchance 
those  in  our  charge  should  later  assail  mural  painting,  their 
drawing  and  their  composition  will  not  differ  in  principle  from 
Sargent's^  Abbey^s,  or  Chavaanes\  It  is  always  possible  that 
there  will  be  periods  when  in  mural  work  the  human  figure 
may  be  interlaced  with  ornament  and  thus  rendered  abstract  but 
we  are  a  people  too  prone  to  hero-worship  to  limit  for  long  the 
expression  of  our  ideals  to  figures  without  allegory  or  the  com- 
pelling force  of  a  separate  existence. 
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We  notice  in  Japanese  art  of  their  best  periods  the  mural 
work  of  large  dimensions  show  efforts  toward  a  freer  and 
more  plastic  interpretation.  But  we  have  no  problems  in  common 
with  Japan  or  China,  as  the  oriental  mind  is  stocked  with  a  beauty 
of  symbolism,  and  fized  d^ditions  as  to  their  rendition  into 
form,  that  the  occidental  mind  does  not  grasp. 

Especially,  Americans  must  reckon  with  the  facts  of  our 
civilization.  We  are  a  people  with  whom  the  art  idea  is  a 
business  proposition,  both  in  the  seats  of  learning  and  in  the  pro- 
fession. The  art  teacher  trained  abroad  &ids  himself  continually 
narrowed  down  by  business  considerations  and  these  make  it 
almost  impossible  for  him  to  produce  results  in  his  school 
work  that  would  naturally  come  with  the  European's  thorough- 
ness,  freedom,   support  and    ideals* 

Both  photography  and  illustration  have  had  their  In- 
fluence in  educating  the  American  public;  the  fixst  to  a  de- 
structive literalism  and  the  second  to  a  mania  for  the  story 
loosely  told.  We  are  unfortunate  to  be  hampered  further  by  the 
engrossing  habit  of  our  people  of  buying  promiscuous  art  both 
ancient  and  modem,  abroad,  for  the  decoration  of  new  houses 
and  for  the  filling  up  of  our  museums.  This  leaves  the  creative 
impulses  of  our  gifted  men  unemployed  and  our  walls  of  buildings 
are  without  record  in  art  of  the  spirit  of  our  times.  If  we  who 
teach  the  young  deliberately  add  to  this  confusion  by  leading  them 
away  from  the  principle  of  pictorial  art,  what  can  we  hope  for  the 
future  in  American  art?  Tokio  is  aiming  at  our  market,  for  in 
its  schools  they  are  teaching  our  methods^  showing  that  they 
are  reading  Americans  needs  accurately. 

It  does  not  occur  to  the  inexperienced  teacher  to  keep  the 
pictorial  and  the  decorative  principle  separate  because  he  has 
no  practical  experience  in  the  fields  occupied  by  either  branch 
in  the  great  workings  of  our  world.    That  'Mesign**  is  growing  in 
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importance  both  as  an  educational  factor  and  as  a  practical  art  no 
one  can  fail  to  see.  All  are  happy  at  this  renaissance  but  that 
does  not  mean  a  corresponding  decline  in  interest  in  pictorial  art. 
It  may  be  predicted  safely  that  the  pictorial  principle  will 
soon  assert  itself  very  much  more  forcefully  in  our  school  work 
and  that  it  will  grow  deeper  and  wider  in  meaning  to  us  all. 

At  present  the  great  body  of  instructors  has  a  precarious 
hold  on  this  subject.  The  grasp  upon  drawing  is  especially  un- 
certain. This  kind  of  drawing  is  confused  with  imitation  and  is 
too  frequently  made  pernicious  by  acquired  mannerisms.  The 
great  resources  of  drawing,  those  pointing  to  thoroughness  of 
structure  and  those  playing  out  to  the  expression  of  an  idea  ( in 
other  words, the  composition  element)^  are  at  present  left  unutilized. 

Pictorial  art  is  not  as  easily  taught  as  design  because  of 
the  subtlety  of  its  initial  phase.  In  the  teaching  of  design  much 
theory  can  be  used  in  an  entertaining  and  often  in  an  efifective 
way,  but  in  pictorial  art  we  are  dealing  at  once  with  the  work 
itself.  The  work  evolves  by  laws  becoming  apparent  only  during 
the  work's  progress.  The  teacher  must  know  enough  to  lead  stu- 
dents as  individuals  since  a  common  problem  must,  under  healthy 
conditions  bring  individual  interpretations.  To  become  creative 
to  meet  this  test  the  teacher  should  teach  less  time,  giving  more 
to  work  of  his  own  at  home. 

Hot  many  years  hence  our  school  authorities  will  recognize 
that  teaching  of  pictorial  art  is  emotional  work,  causing  a 
great  drain  upon  the  strength  of  the  instructor;  that  good 
results  can  be  obtained  only  when  several  days  of  the  week  are 
allowed  for  *'home  work"  where  studies  and  ideals  may  be 
pursued.  The  pity  of  it  all  is  the  mystification  of  the  problem  by 
theories.  Let  us  work  simply.  The  work  of  our  hands  counts. 
Recently  in  a  class  of  young  art  teachers  a  test  was  made  to 
see  how  many   possessed  the  ability  to  tell  a  story   pictorially. 
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For  the  material  af  the  composition  a  girl  of  six  years  was  posed 
one  half  day  and  a  hoy  of  eight  years,  the  same  length  of  time. 
The  drawings  made  were  fairly  well  done:  all  were  realistic,  not 
decorative  in  their  interpretation.     The  motive  was  simple.     These 

children  were  to  be  redrawn  as 
a  group  and  they  were  to  be  made 
to  appear  interested  in  water  in 
the  foreground. 

Having  been  well  schooled 
in  decorative  design  the  class 
instinctively  translated  the  natu- 
ralistic drawing  and  expressed 
itself  in  the  decorative  manner. 
Figure  i  is  the  only  composition 
out  of  about  fifty  that  approached 
a  solution  of  the  problem. 

With  some  strain  upon  the 
imagination  we  can  think  of 
these  children  as  interested  in 
the  water.  But  the  mission  of 
pictorial  art  is  not  to  strain,  it  is 
to  ease  the  reading  of  a  drawing. 
Questioned  as  to  the  reason  for 
employing  this  heavy  line  the 
answer  of  all  in  the  class  was, 
"for  the  obtaining  of  beauty." 
They  were  unable  to  go  farther 
in  their  analysis  or  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  beauty  obtained. 
The  leaded  line  (Japanese  brush  method)  employed  in 
figure  I  calls  attention  to  the  spacings  forcefully,  and  is  an 
excellent  means  of  teaching  a  certain  balance,  a  refined  logic 
and  a  picture  firmness,  qualities    usually  expressed  in  modern 


I 
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methods  by  the  word  "beauty".  But  when  these  lines  are  used 
with  the  representation  of  children,  animals  or  birds  they  render 
them  abstract.  This  accounts  for  the  unsubstantial  nature  of 
the  children  in  the  design.    The   emotional,   subtle   nature  of 


Tia.«.u»2-»i 


pictorial  art,  its  misson  to  render  the  plastic  and  the  atmospheric 
is  so  different  from  the  methodical,  rigid  construction  of  design 
as  to  be  inconsistent  with  it.  The  leaded  lines  and  the  even 
darkness  or  the  even  white  flatten  the  objects  drawn,  turning 
these  little  figures  into  a  sort  of  hiunan  still-life ;  the  dratights- 
man  losing  sight  of  the  children  as  children,  seeing  only  their 
outline. 

The  evil  effects  of  teaching  pictorial  art  drafted  upon  a 
design  method  are  many.  First,  the  leaded  line  is  not  natur- 
ally a  form-rendering  line.    It  is  there  only  for  space  division. 
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The  line  that  renders  form  is  subtle,  broken  continuously  by 
changing  width  and  accent.  See  figtire  2,  Kightly  used  the 
pictorial  line  becomes  descriptive  and  space  forming,  giving 
us  the  impression  of  seeing  around  things.     From  a  composition 


riti.3- 


stand^point  it  is  a  space-creating  line,  and  one  charged  with 
flowing  concentration.  Its  suggestion  of  depth  is  unlimited. 
It  does  not  contract  the  space  as  does  the  leaded  line,  figure  3. 
When  this  pictorial  line  is  used  in  such  a  composition  as 
that  of  the  children  they  seem  crowded  in  the  space.  Add  to 
this  line,  light  and  shade,  and  the  congestion  of  the  material  is 
increased.  Light  and  shade  and  the  uneven  line  are  space 
increasing  factoid.  Figure  4  has  a  less  rigid  Une  than  figure  x, 
yet  its  origin  is  traceable  to  Japanese  methods.  The  ability  of 
number  4  over  number  i  to  tell  a  story  is  noticeable.  These 
children  are  not  quite  so  transparent  and  in  them  there  is 
attained  some   character   protrayal  because  the  ever  changing 
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line  allows  the  eye  to  see  points  of  Interest.  Depth  is  not 
absent  from  iigure  4. 

How  mucli  more  effective  for  pictorial  ends  is  a  line  made 
by  some  soft  instruraent,  such  as  the  pencil^  contecrayoni  etc.f 
mth  which  the  Line  readering  the  fulness  of  form  is  also  well 
directed  by  intelligent  accenting.  If  figure  4  were  drawn  in 
the  occidental  manner  with  the  descriptive  line  and  ftiU  light 
and  shade  it  would  grow  in  size,  in  depth,  in  intensity  of 
interest,  and  it  would  be  of  unmistakable  human  interest. 

Having  proved  the  futility  of  assailing  so  large  a  problem 
in  pictorial  composition  for  the  school  room  our  next  exercise 
was  a  discovery  of  composition  in  drawing. 

We  were  drawing  the  profile  of  a  model  whose  eyes  were 
sadj  whose  features  wer^  fine  and  we  were  to  direct  the  attention 
to  these  points  sympathetically.  Figure  5  was  rendered  from  the 
model  by  one  of  the  best  students.  In  criticism  it  was  observed 
that  in  the  drawing  there  was  much  merit,  the  character  fairly 
well  interpreted,  good  form  indicated  by  over  cuttings  and  in  a 
slight  degree  there  was  construction}  but  the  composition  pre- 
vented a  realization  of  the  stoiy  as  projected.  The  woman  in 
figure  5  seems  ordinary^  attention  being  called  rather  to  her 
physical  than  to  her  mental  being,  moreover  the  eyes  are  worried 
and  the  features  strained.  To  counteract  these  eSects  a  piece 
of  paper  was  placed  over  part  of  the  drawing  exposing  the  face 
and  the  ear.  Upon  this  area  were  drawn  a  few  lines  to  throw 
the  accent  above  the  face  and  in  rhythm  with  it.  At  once 
the  desired  effect  is  obtamed,  figure  6. 

In  pictorial  art  it  is  not  necessary  to  fill  the  geometric 
lines  called  the  frame.  Composition  is  possible  in  the  vignetted 
drawing  as  demonstrated  in  figures  5  and  6  or  in  Abbey's 
illustrations  where  vignetting  is  frequent  and  composition  is 
always  wonderful. 
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But  there  are  other  factors  to  be  considered  in  more 
advanced  composition  work.  When  we  plan  for  the  dignified 
setting  of  mural  work  each  line  takes  on  a  meaning  that 
amounts  to  a  sj^mbol.    The  frame  itself  is  so  to  be  analyzed. 

Some  day  Chavanne's  great  mural  work  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library  will  be  dissected  and  the  revelation  will  cause 
a  revolution  in  much  that  is  now  considered  sufficient  method 
in   teaching  art  to  the  young  of  America. 

OTTO  WALTER  BECK 

Normal  Art  and  RtguUr  Art  Department 
Pratt  Institttta,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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If  you  ^et  simple  beauty  a.nd  tuiught  tlst^ 
You  get  about  the  best   thing  God  inveats: 
Tbats  somewhat;  and  you  will  find  the  soul  you  have  missed, 
Within  yourself »  when  you  return  him  thanks- 
It  has  been  my  glad  experience  that  children,  rich  or  poor, 
from  cultured  or  uncultivated  homes  respond  readily  to  beautiful 
things. 

I  watched  pupils,  in  a  school  located  in  an  Italian  settle- 
ment in  one  of  our  large  western  cities,  march  to  music,  change 
step  and  pasture  of  body  to  the  rhythms  of  the  different  pieces 
played,  wholly  unrestrained  or  directed  by  the  teacher,  and 
with  seeming  forgetfuhiess  of  self.  It  was  a  delight  to  see  the 
gladness  come  into  the  faces  of  these  children  as  in  one 
harmonious   spirit  they  kept  step  to  the  music. 

These  same  children  I  watched  through  a  lesson  on  pictures. 
A  Millet,  "The  Reapers,"  mounted  on  gray  cardboard  was 
placed  before  the  class.  They  were  asked  who  would  like  to 
pose  the  picture.  Every  hand  in  the  room  went  up.  A  little 
stunted  Italian  boy  of  six  years  was  chosen  by  popular  vote. 
He  called  his  three  reapers  to  the  front  of  the  room,  then  con- 
sulted bis  picture,  stood  a  minute  in  thought,  looked  again  at 
the  picture,  rather  puzzled.  Suddenly  his  face  lighted  up  and  he 
called  two  more  groups  of  three.  The  teacher  said  to  herself 
"He  is  lost,"  but  she  had  wisdom  enough  to  let  him  alone. 

The  boy  now  took  his  first  three  willing  subjects  and  placed 
them  in  right  relation  to  each  other,  and  bent  each  to  the  proper 
pose  for  reapers.  The  taller  boy  of  the  second  group  of  three, 
he  placed  in  the  background  requiring  him  to  raise  his 
hands  above  his  head.  The  smaller  boys  of  this  group  were 
required  to  raise  their  hands  and  place  them  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  taller  boy.  The  third  group  of  three  was  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  Then  the  little  fellow  stepped  back  and  viewed 
his  group  with  the  pride  of  an  artist. 
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When  asked  by  his  teacher  what  the  groups  with  raised 
hands  told  he  ran  for  the  picture  and  showed  her  the  shocks  of 
grain  in  the  back  ground.  He  saw  more  than  his  teacher  expected 
him  to  see,  and  thought  out  for  himself  the  representation  of  it. 
Of  course  he  had  done  violence  to  the  perspective,  but  a  ripple 
of  little  hands  clapping  told  him  that  his  work  was  appreciated. 

I  wish  I  could  give  the  glow  of  happy  interest,  that  hung 
around  this  picture  for  forty  little  waifs,  who  had  to  be  taught 
a  language  and  whose  senses  had  to  be  developed  before  they 
could  take  up  the  regular  school  work  of  American  children. 

In  my  own  school  consisting  of  eight  years  of  grammar 
work  and  four  years  of  high  school  work,  pictures  were  the 
delight  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  schoolroom  walls  were  decorated  only  here  and^there 
with  a  good  framed  etch^ing  or  carbon  from  the  work  of  a 
Master.  These  were  frequently  changed  from  room  to  room, 
until  both  the  artist  and  his  thought  as  expressed  in  the  picture 
were  well  known.  We  often  heard  *'Please  don't  take  that 
picture  from  our  room,  I  always  look  at  it  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning."  The  picture  of  the  Singing  Boys  and  of  the 
Young  Lady  looking  intently  upon  a  book  I  found  had  a  silent 
influence  on  the  seventh  grade  or  year. 

The  main  hall  of  the  school  building  had  plain  white  walls. 
I  procured  twenty-five  hundred  Perry  pictures  and  others, 
mounted  them  on  gray  card-board  and  covered  the  walls. 
These  sheets  could  be  taken  to  the  different  rooms*  If  the 
children  were  studying  an  artist  they  could  see  all  his  pictures 
or  the  principle  ones  at  least.  They  learned  to  compare  the 
styles  of  different  artists  and  to  form  a  liking  for  the  artist^whose 
work  appealed  to  them  most  strongly, 

I  did  not  urge  the  study  of  these  pictures,  but  their  influence 
grew  from  day  to  day.     The  lives  of  the  artists  were  read,  lists 
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of  their  pictures  were  made  and  their  works  were  studied. 
It  was  nothing  unusual  to  see  a  group  of  boys  before  a  new 
sheet  of  pictures,  stopping  to  study  them  before  going  out  for  a 
ball  game.  I  found  them  even  comparing  the  faces  of  pupils 
to  faces  in  the  pictures. 

This  atmosphere  prevaded  the  school  building  for  a  year, 
then  1  began  to  look  for  finer  fruit.  One  day  the  Angelus 
was  placed  before  a  class  in  the  fifth  grade.  They  were  told  to 
study  the  picture  and  to  be  able  to  write  the  next  morning 
what  Ihey  saw  in  the  picture  and  the  message  it  had  for  them. 
Of  course  some  saw  only  technique.  One  boy  saw  it  by  com- 
parison with  Millet^s  **Rain  Bow"  which  he  preferred  to  peasants 
digging  potatoes,  He  saw  only  externals.  One  pupil  thought 
Millet  must  have  loved  the  working  man,  for  he  had  painted 
him  so  carefully.  Another,  that  these  were  happy  peasants, 
out  in  the  autumn  sunset  gathering  in  their  harvest  of  potatoes 
and  returning  thanks  for  this  reward  of  their  labor.  It  remained 
for  a  little  girl  from  a  home  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking 
to  give  the  deeper  message.  She  saw  that  these  peasants 
lived  by  labor,  that  they  must  love  their  home  with  its  children 
and  perhaps  an  aged  parent  for  whom  they  were  gathering 
their  harvest,  and  that  they  must  have  reverence  in  their  hearts, 
for  they  had  stopped  their  work  to  pray  while  the  bell  was 
ringing. 

This  child  saw  better  than  she  knew.  She  saw  the  three 
vital  elements  of  life:     Labor,  love  and  worship. 

I  heard  Dr  Burton  describe  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
National  Galleryt  London,  He  said  "Boy  Blue  and  the  Woman 
in  grey  were  passed  by^  while  crowds  gathered  around  the 
peasants  bent  in  prayer,  amid  their  daily  toiL  Why? 
Because  that  picture  touches  a  deep  innate  desire  common 
to  all  humanity,   the  desire  to  worship/* 
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Children  may  be  led  quickly  to  feel  the  spirit  of  a  picture. 

The  spiritual  side  of  their  own  nature  may  be  reached 
by  means  of  pictures  of  the  right  sort. 

The  day  before  Christmas  I  gave  each  pupil  a  picttire  of  a 
Madonna,  one  of  Raphael's,  MuriUo*s  or  TitianV.  The  distri- 
bution began  with  the  primary  children.  The  pictures  were 
placed  face  down  uDtil  all  were  distributed.  Then  all  were 
turned  at  once.  Such  glad  surprise  I  never  saw  in  the  faces  of 
little  people,  I  gave  them  permisson  to  exchange  with  each 
other  if  they  wished.  They  sat  and  looked  and  looked  at  their 
own  and  then  at  their  neighbors'.  Such  a  sweet  quiet  spirit 
prevailed  them  although  it  was  the  day  before  the  holidays. 

This  room  was  typical  of  every  other  room  throughout 
the  building.  I  had  never  before  so  completely  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  seeing  so  much  feeling  shown  in  the  faces  of  my 
pupils  from  the  little  ones  to  the  senior  class.  They  left  the 
building  perfectly  happy,  halting  in  groups  to  compare  the 
pictures  on   the  way   home. 

Many  a  master  piece  after  this  displaced  cheap  chromes 
on   the  walls  at  home. 

After  a  term  of  years  the  merely  physical  and  intellectual 
in  the  school-room  become  drudgery  but  the  awakening  of  the 
spiritual  in  children  brings  life  and  joy  into  the  work  of  both 
teacher    and    pupil. 

SARAH  JUSTINE  BRISTOL 

ViTftUrbury,  Conn. 
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THE  weather  in  March  is  so  frolicsome  and  mischievous, 
over  a  large  portion  of  our  country,  that  it  offers  enough 
amusing  and  instructive  subjects  for  pictorial  drawing  to  occupy 
a  large  part  of  the  time  for  drawing  in  the  primary  grades. 
The  preparations  for  the  coming  of  seed*time  in  the  country, 
and  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  spring  in  the  city,  will  more  than 
fill  the  rest  of  the  allotted  time.  In  the  intermediate  and 
grammar  grades  studies  should  be  made  along  lines  which 
will  give  to  the  return  of  the  birds,  to  the  coming  of  the  flowers, 
to  the  re-appearance  of  insect  and  animal  life,  after  the  long 
sleep,  renewed  and  more  potent  attraction. 

The  children  should  welcome  these  tribes  with  keener  eyes 
and  with  greater  interest  and  pleasure. 

PRIMARY 
FIRST   YEAR.     Make   illustrations   of   stories   and   games, 
appropriate    to    the    season. 

The  first  aim  shciuld  be  the  adequate  free  expression  of  Che  idea,  as 
illustrated  by  the  tanguage  paper,  A.  The  aioi  in  succeeding  l«8SOQ3  should  b« 
the  adequate  expre^sian  of  the  idea  through  more  careful  drawing  of  the 
Objects  involved,  as  suggested  by  the  other  illustration*  B. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Make  illustrations  appropriate  to  the 
season  or  connected  with  other  studies,  involving  people, 
animals,  birds^  etc. 

The  first  illustration,  C,  shows  the  farmer's  girl  feeding  the  hens  and 
chtckenS'  The  original  was  composed  by  the  class  iroTa  mdividual  objects  cut 
by  different  pupils.    The  ground  wa^  of  dark  gray  paper,  the  figures  of  manila^ 

The  second^  D,  was  drawn  in  ink  with  a  brush  as  an  illustration  (or  the 
story  of  an  Esquimaux  boy.  It  is  a  masterpiece  for  a  secpnd  grade.  Both 
these  sheets  came  through  the   maiis    without    name    or   grade^ 
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THIRD  YEAR.  Make  drawings  appropriate  to  the  season 
or  in  connection  with  other  studies,  representing  the  general 
appearance  of  things,  with  special  emphasis  on  action. 
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The  activities  of  early  spring  such  as  chopping  wood,  digging,  plough- 
ing, playing  marbles,  skipping  rope,  flying  kites,  etc.,  furnish  fine  sub- 
jects. Collect  and  study  illustrations.  The  order  is,  (x)  select  subject;  (3) 
discuss  it,  deciding  just  what  to  represent  and  how;  (3)  draw;  (4)  discuss 
results  and  suggest  improvements;   (5)   draw  again. 

The  illustration,  £,  is  from  Oskosh,  Wisconsin.  How  full  of  life  it  is! 
The  men  digging  F,  are  by  a  third  grade  pupil.  The  orig'nal  is  in  ink  and 
is  marked  "Cedar"  only.  They  work  with  more  energy  than  men  usually 
employed  by  a  city  or  town. 

INTERMEDIATE 

FOURTH  YEAR.*    Make  an  illustration  for  some  school 
topic,  involving  a  group  of  curvilinear  objects. 


'Local  coDfUttona  may  necessitata  a  choic*  between  the  two  lioM  of  work  outUDfld 
fur  this  and  the  fuUowinc  cnuJas.    Better  do  one  line  weD  than  two  Unte  pooriy. 
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Whai  tbis  group  shall  be  depends  upoB  the  replies  studied  al  this  season. 
In  some  schools  plans  are  being  made  for  sprjig  planting.  Groups  of 
bulbs,  potatoes,  cut  ready  for  planting,  bowls  for  roaking  seedi^  offer  augges- 
tiocis^    In    other  schools   the  language  work    is   based  on    the  spring  games. 
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Groups  of  colored  marble,  of  baseball  and  glove,  etc.,  would  iben  be  appro- 
priate. The  .  desirable  thing  is  an  illustral'on  of  a  genuine  character,  a 
rpHper    mad^  more  mtelllgihle  and  interesting  by  a  drawing. 

>'      Make  drawings  of  birds  or  animals  showing  typical  shapes 
and    colors. 

By  "typical  shapes  and  colore"  U  meant  the  side  view  of  a  chicken 
in  ioft  yellow  color^  for  example,  rather  than  a  >ont  view  of  a  parti^colored 
chick;  or  the  front  view  of  an 
owl,  father  than  a  side  view. 
In  a  ward,  ihat  view  which 
tells  most  about  the  character- 
istics of  the  kind  of  bird 
drawn. 

Select  one  or  two  subjects, 
suggested  by  other  school  work, 
or  by  local  conditioDS,  and  work 
as  outlined   in    the   Sr«l   division   of    the   Rural   OuUine. 

Illuitration  G»  cames  ^rom  Middletown,  Conn.,  where  the  season  opened 
with  a  circus      This  drawing,  by  Raymond   Hall,  Grade  4,  received  a  fourth 
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prize  in  the  School  Arts  Contest  last  spring,     H   come$  from    a   fourth  grade 
somewher^j  where  the  chiidren  had  ft  chance  to  see  geese. 


Wffi 


FIFTH    YEAR,     Make    an    illustration    for    some    school 
tppiCj  involving  a  group  of  curvilinear  objects* 

Language  work,  nature  study,  some  subject  under  consideration  at  this 
time,  will  furnish  opportunity  for  a  well  written  paper,  well  illustrated* 
Perhaps  bowSs,  pans  or  pots,  with  seedlings  soon  to  be  traitsplsnted;  perhaps 


some  group  of  garden  tools,  or  implemenU  u^d  in  outdoor  sports,  some 
opportunity  will  present  itself  to  the  alert  teacher^  for  showing  the  real 
value  of  well  drawn  illustrations. 

Make  drawings  of  birds  or  animals  showing  specific  shapes 
and  colors. 

By  "specific  shapes  and  colors"  Is  meaat  the  actual  form  and  marking  of 
a  particulftr  bird  or  animal,—  a  blue  bird  or  a  robin,  rather  than  just  "a  bi  d;" 
a  tQiioise*shell  cat  or  a  dog  with  a  stump  tail  rather  than  just  **a  cat"  or 
"a  dog,"  Use  any  available  bird  or  animsl  as  the  subject,  and  mate  seTtral 
studies  of  it     in  this  grade  the  most  successful  drawings  are  memory  drawings 


MARCH 
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made  after  repented  abscrvation  of  the  object.  Have  the  dnimeLl  or  birdpre^nt 
ia  th«  rcom,  study  its  shape^  its  markings,  how  ft  stands,  etc.,  th«n  remove  ihe 
object  and  draw  from  memory.  Have  aU  the  drawings  displayed  and  dig- 
cuss«d»  Where  differences  df  opinian  occur  as  to  the  drawing  of  any  par- 
ticular feature,  refer  to  the 
"Living  authority"  itself. 

The  iUu^trattons  I  and 
J,  come  from  the  Model 
Scbool,  connected  witb  the 
State  Hormal  School,  Wor- 
cester, Muss-  The  original^; 
were  drawn  from  objects  in 
charcoal  and  colored  chalk 
upon  shee.s  of  bogus  paper, 
or  heavy  rough  wrapping 
paper.  The  children  whu 
made  ihem  were  not  fifth 
grade  childrea,  but  third 
grade.  Miss  Boyden  s  an 
exceptional  teacher,  whos« 
children  always  do  wonderSr 

SIXTH  YEAR.  Make 
an  itlustration  for  some 
school  topic,  involving 
a  group  of  ctirvillnear 
objects. 

See    previous   grades  for 

suggestions.       Flower    pots 

with  plants  ready  (o  be  set 

in  the  gaj-den,  with  trowel, 

ajid  other  implements   are   good  subjects.      '*Up    country"    the    making    of 

maple  sugar  is  a   great  subject.     Local  conditions  always  offer  the  best    of 

subjects  to  the  wide-awake  school. 

Make  drawings  of  birds^  animals^  or  fish,  in  expressive  attitudes^ 

By  **MprcssiTe  attitudes"  is  meant  those  positions^  poses,  which  a  given 

bird,  say  the  robin,  often  assumes,   and  which   another   kind  of  bird  is  not 
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likely  to  assume,  such  for  exampi&  as  that  of  listening  for  a  worm  in  the 
ground.  Or  the  attitude  assumed  by  a  dog  when  "begging",  or  by  a  cat 
when  "stalking.*'  Use  available  material.  Here  again  the  work  must  be 
largely  memory  work  corrected  by  close  observation  of  mature.     The  order  is, 


draw  ff6m  memory,  ofaserTe^  draw  again,  observe    again,    draw   yet   igain, 
observe  oace  more,  and  keep  at  it. 

Illustration  K  \&  from  a  drawing  in  ink  by  '^Etbel  Kyle,  Chapin  School.  & 
years/^     L  was  drawn  in  water  color  by  Bemice  Morris,  Grade  s»  Marshali- 
town,  la.     It  rece'ved  a  fourth  prize  last  March.     M    shows   quick  sketche 
from  a  living  canary,  by  E.  J.  P.,  in  a  fifth  grade  somewhere, 

GRAMMAR 

SEVENTH  YEAR.     Make  an  illustration  for  some  school 
topic,    involving    a    group    mcludlng    a    rectilinear    object. 

In  this  grade  and  those  which  follow,  Geography  and  History,  as  well 
as  Nature  Study  and  Language  or  Literature  may  furnish  occasion  for 
genuine  .Uugtratlon.  Many  opportunities  for  such  Illustration  occur  in 
Domestic  Science  lessons^  and    lessons  in  applied  Mathematics,  Physics  and 
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Chemistry,  Many  illus- 
trated papers  and  magH- 
zinest  notably  the  Ladies' 
Home  journal,  Delineator, 
and  Youth's  Compaaion, 
contain  head  pi«ce&,  tjul 
pieces,  d.nd  other  page 
Drtmmenls,  involTing  the 
drawing  of  object  smgly 
and  in  groups.  The  deco-^ 
rative  effect  of  the  drawing 
may  be  enhanced  by 
rendering  in  values.  The 
aim  should  be  ■  genuinely 
useful  iUustratioo  of  pleas- 
ing effect. 
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Make  drawings  of  ti&hes,  shells,  and  insects,  giving  special 
attention  to   the  details  of  form  and  structure. 
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These  should  be  made  in  connectioD  with  nature  studies  dnd  should  be 
drawn,  so  far  as  possible,  from  the  objects  themselves.  The  aim  should 
be  faithful  descriptive  representation  of  the  actual  facts  of  appciarance.  All 
attempts   at    '^general    effect/'    *^artistic    rendering,"    "effective   sketching/' 


m 


^ 


should   be   looked   upon   as  oi  secondary  importance.     To  tell  the  truth  with 
the  pencil  dr  pen  point  is  the  primary  object  at  this  stage. 

The  iUustratioQs,  N,  are  from  work  done  by  grammar  grade  pupils  last 
year.  The  wasp  in  by  tnabglle  Woods^  Gfoton,  Mass.  The  dragon  fly  1^  by 
R,  Hopkins  fno  town  given  i,  The  butterfly  is  by  Leo  Collins,  Ea^thamj^ton, 
Mass.,  and  received  a  third  pnze.     The    original    is    in    lead    pencil. 

EIGHTH   YEAR.     Make   an   illustration   for   some  school 
topic,  involving  a  group  including  a  rectilinear  object. 

This  rectiiinea/  object  may  be  an  interior,  a  corner  of  a  room,  a  wall 
with  an  open  door  ot  windOT,  any  combination   of   elements   required    for 
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ttFectiTC  iliustration.  In  planitiilg  the  tilu&tratioD  give  special  attention  to 
the  compoation.  The  whole  ahould  be  faettutiful  in  arrangement  and  in 
color. 

Make  drawings  of  shells^  insects,  and  birds,  giving  special 
attention    to    beauty   of   coloring. 

Try  to  see  that  in  every  object  io  nature  there  b  a  dominant  bue.  The 
object  b,  in  effect,  black  or  gray,  or  green,  or  brown,  or  red.  All  the  varioas 
hues  are  so  modified  by  one  color  that  all  hare  a  common  quali^^  or  else  the 
widely  different  hues  are  so  small  in  area  that  they  do  not  disturb  tho 
unity  of  the  whole. 

Illustration  O,  comes  from  the  Normal  Practice  School,  Worcester, 
P  is  ft  sheet  of   drawings  by   Raymond  Hill,  Dibridge,  Mass.     The  original 
is  in  water  color.     It   received   a  second  prize  in  the  contest  of   East  March. 

NINTH  YEAR.  Make  illustrations  for  some  school  topic, 
involving   the  representation   of  rectilinear  objects. 

Any  subject  demanding  illustration  will  furnish  the  opportunity  for 
planning  and  producing  a  good  picture  in  color.  The  chief  danger  is 
complexity;  the  next  is  carelessness  in  drawing.  Try  to  make  the  lUuitra-' 
tion  say  one  thing  well. 

Make  drawings  of  insects^  birds,  animals,  or  of  people'^ 
engaged  in  some  occupation,  giving  special  attention  to  the 
natural  environment. 

if  the  drawing  is  of  a  bird,  try  to  make  blin  appear  out  of  doors  9sao~ 
tiated  with  that  which  he  likes  best — the  duck  with  water^  the  hen  with  bare 
ground,  Brer  Rabbit  with  the  briar  patch,  etc.  Try  to  make  the  thing  look 
alive,  by  giving  close  study  to  the  line*  expressing  action  and  grace  of  more- 
ment> 

The  woodcock  Q,  was  drawn  in  water  color,  by  Lauren  Bradley,  age  ii. 
East  Bristol,  Conn.;  the  cat,  R,  by  Warren  GleasoOr  ^Z^  '4,  Gardner,  ICasa. 
(4th  prize,  March  1905V,  and  the  woman  reading,  S*  by  Mildred  Knight, 
ninth  grade  Delaware,  Ohio.  This  drawing  was  awarded  a  second  prixe  in 
the  Contest  for  March  1905.  The  bird  was  from  a  mounted  specimeti,  the 
setting  being  imagined  by  the  pupils     The  other  drawings  were  from  life. 
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MARCH 
PICTORIAL   DRAWING 
DIVISION   I.     First  four  years  in  schooL 

A,  Drawing  of  birds. 

This  in  onth  spring  begi  ns.  The  firs  t  birds  re  turn  and 
the  first  spring  chickens  and  ducklings  make  their  appearance. 
There  is  nothii^  better  for  the  little  children  to  draw  during 
March,  than  these.  Steps  similar  to  those  followed  during 
the  February  animal  drawing  will  bring  excellent  results. 
Especially  will  this  be  true  if  the  teacher  is  able  to  draw 
birds  and  chickens  on  the  blackboard.  To  do  this  requires 
but  little  practice  and  adds  wonderfully  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  lessons  given. 

Decide  upon  two  or  three  common  birds  for  study  during 
the  month.     The  robin  and   blue  bird  are  good  subjects. 

Provide  as  many  pictures  of  birds  as  possible  and  have 
children  find  in  their  school  books  and  also  bring  from  home 
all  the  bird  pictures  they  can.  The  bird  charts  and  outlines 
published  by  the  School    Arts  book  are  excellent  material. 

1.  HaYe  the  class  draw  birds  on  the  blackboard.  Draw  with  the  chiJ- 
dren.  Sbow  them  pictures  and  have  them  make  as  many  sketches  a£  the 
time  aliows- 

2.  Give  the  children  a  printed  or  hektograph  outline  of  the  bird  chosca, 
for  example,  a  robin^  and  let  them  coEoi  it  from  a  good  copy  with  the  colorv 
of  the  real  robin,  reddish  breast  and  gray  back. 

J.  Let  the  cliildrea  draw  a  robin  on  paper  aad  color  it, 

4.  Have   the   children   cut  out   a  robin  from  paper. 

5.  Study  the  head  and  bill  from  a  good  picture.  Have  the  childreii  draw 
the  robin  on    the  hlackboard^   making    these   parts   as  correct   as   pos^bte. 

6.  Study  the  feet.  Lead  the  children  to  notice  bow  the  bird  stands,  not 
OQ  the  tips  of  hi>  toes,  and  ha^e  them  drav  the  bird  again  this  time  with 
better  feet. 
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7.  Have  the  cliiltlren  draw  birds  to  illustrate  stories,  for  example,  robins 
making  a  nest,  eating,  singing,  etc.,  see  figures  K,  and  0,  in  the  graded  out* 
lines.  Tfj  similar  sketches  with  other  birds.  See  figures  J,  Q,  and  U,  Ln 
the  graded  outlines, 

B.    Illustrative  Sketching. 

Have  chUdreti  draw  sketches  itlustrating  what  they  have  seen  out  Aoots 
in  Hart;h.    See  figures  A,   B,   and  C,  in   graded  outlines. 

DivtsioQ    2.     Fifth    to    ninth    years    in    scboot, 

A.     Drawing  of  rectangular  objects  such  as  books^  boxes, etc. 

Unfortunate  traditions  exist  to  the  effect 
that  the  way  to  begin  the  drawing  of  rec- 
tangular objects  is  by  a  study  of  t&ti* 
vergence,  the  fact  that  under  certain 
conditioos,  parcillel  lines  appear  to  meet 
at  the  level  of  the  eye  or  el&ewhere. 

Now  this  is  true,  and  in  rcpresentmg 
effects  involving  very  large  objects  or  long 
vistas,  as  in  street  scenes,  sketches  of 
hou5£s  near  hy^  Qt  of  room  Lnteriarsy 
convergence  plays  an  important  parti  but 
in  drawing  small  objects  it  is  of  secondary 
value,  and  any  special  study  of  tt  U  con- 
fusing to  beginners. 

Few  peopEe,  even  among  those  who 
draw  well  can  see  convergence  of  tines  in 
such  an  object  as  a  hook  placed  at  a  Uttle 
distance,  eicepl  by  taking  careful  tests.  It 
19  surely  not  the  first  step  for  children. 
Perspectiye  is  the  representation  upon  a  flat 
surface  of  the  appearance  of  objects.  How  much  of  this  can  be  shown 
without  reference  to  convergence  is  seen  in  figures  i  and  2.  In  figure  1, 
the  box  appears  to  be  above  the  level  of  the  eye;  in  figure  2,  it  appears  tO  be 
below.  Yet  the  lines  are  exactly  parallel  and  do  not  converge  or  meet  at  the 
level  of  the  eye.  Of  course  the  drawings  are  therefore  incorrect,  yet  they 
show  the  general  appearance  fairly  well. 
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To  the  trained  eje  they  appear  a  little  larger  at  the  further  ends  than  at 
the  nearer.  When  this  \&  perceived  the  further  ends  may  be  made  smaller 
till  they  look  right.     Then  the  lines  will  be  found  to  converge. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  drawing  of  rectangular  objects  he  pre- 
sented in  the  simplest  possibte  way  and  aotbing  said  about  convergence  till 
the  general  appearance  of  the  object  in  various  positions  can  be  readily  repre- 
sented. Select  some  common  rectangular  object,  as  a  book.  No  pupil  should 
draw  from  an  object  as  near  as  his  own  desk.  The  one  on  the  desk  across 
the  aisle  from  the  seat  in  front  is  at  about  the  right  distance. 

The  following  steps  will  be  found  helpful. 

i.  Try  to  draw  the  book 
so  it  will  appear  to  lie  flat^. 
Compare  the  drawings  of  ail 
the  pupils  so  they  may  see 
which  appears  to  lie  flattest 
and  why.     Try  again. 

2.  Draw  the  book  again 
&rBt  placing  it  upon  the  desk 
as  before,  second  placing  it 
upon  something  which  will 
bring  it  about  a  foot  above 
the  desk.  Try  to  represetit 
it  in  each  position.  Compare  these  sketches  to  see  who  has  succeeded 
beat    in  showing  the  ditferent  appearance.     Try  again  and  compare  results. 

3.  Show  a  number  of  Eketches  and  pictures  of  books  or  other  rectangular 
objects  lying  in  different  pasittona.  If  possible,  draw  several  upon  the 
board.    See  figure  j. 

Discuss  which  appears  most  like  the  book  tying  on  tbe  desk  and  which  like 
the  book  in  the  second  position  above  the  desk.  Compare  the  sketches  with 
books  held  in  various  positions.  From  the  sketches  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
the  one  which  has  the  top  most  narrowed  i&  like  the  boo^  raised  from  the 
level  of  the  desk.  Have  pupils  experiment  by  making  drawings  of  books  in 
which  the  top  is  narrower  or  wider^  and  discuss  the  results. 

In  drawing  rectangular  objects  the  important  fact  should  be  noticed  that 
three  lines  are  the  key  to  all  or  nearly  all  the  others.  For  example  in  figure 
4,  after  the  nearest  vertical,  No,  i,and  the  slants  to  left  and  right  {2  and  5)  are 
found,  the  other  tines  even  those  of  the  rectangular  panel  on  the  box  cover 
are  determined  by  these. 
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4.  Have  pupils  sketch  a  vertical  and  two  slants  as  shown  in  figon  5 
and  supply  the  lines  necessary  to  complete  the  outline  of  a  rectangular  solid. 
Vary  the  slants  of  the  lines  and  note  the  different  positions  in  which  the  object 
appears  to  be  as  a  result.  Draw  other  rectangular  objects  as  chalk  box, 
strawberry  box,  etc.,  in  a  similar  way. 

B.    General  use  of  drawing. 

Continue  to  use  drawing  as  a  common  means  of  discription  in  connection 
with  other  school  work.    Rapid  sketches  and  diagrams  are  excellent  practice. 
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Portfolio  of  Bird  Portraits,  By  W.  E.  D.  Scott.  McClurc, 
Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.  Eight  colored  plates^  ii  x  14, 
mounted,  with  a  descriptive  pamphlet.     Si. 00. 

This  publication  is  unique.  The  plates  are  bird  portraits  in  tbe  fullest 
seasei  drawn  in  water  color  by  Hr.  Bruce  Harsfall  from  Uving  birds  to  Mr. 
Scott's  laboratorjr  and  faithfuUy  reproduced  by  the  lithographic  process. 
They  mark  the  highesi  point  yet  reached  in  the  combination  of  scientific  accu- 
racy with  artistic  rendering;.  As  examples  of  bird  drawing  for  pupils  to  emulate 
they  are  unrivalled  not  only  for  their  naturalistic  coloring  but  for  their  tech- 
nique. The  artist  knows  where  to  suggest  and  where  to  draw  with  the  utmost 
precisLon.  The  text,  by  Mr,  Scott,  a  recognized  master  in  ornithology,  combines 
la  its  style  the  qualities  exeniplifled  in  the  plates.  It  is  both  readable  and 
accurate,  suggestive  and  definite.  It  has  an  out-door  quality,  without  a  hint 
of  that  off-hand,  half 'informed  spirit  which  is  characteristic  of  the  writiaga 
of  those  who  have  a  zeal  for  nature  but  not  according  to  knowledge.  One^a 
only  regret  is  that  there  are  not  more  plates  and  more  text. 

The  Art  Reader,  By  P.  E.  Quinn.  A.  W.  Elson  db  Co.,  Boston. 
168  pp.  5  X  7  i'3j  53  plates.     Si.oo. 

All  the  Art  Headers  before  this  have  been  adapted,  for  the  most  part,  to 
primary  children.  Here  is  one  for  the  grammar  grades.  Tbe  publishers 
believe  that  some  day  the  history  of  art  will  be  studied  in  the  schools  in  a 
methodical  mauneri  and  that  while  the  public  is  not  yet  ready  to  sanction 
such  a  course,  the  schoots  ere  ready  for  just  such  a  book  as  this  ts,  a  step  in 
the  right  direction*  In  this  belief  one  who  knows  the  schools  aod  this  book 
must  share.  The  plates  are  admirable  half-tones  of  the  supreme  things  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture^  and  the  text  is  thoroughly  educational. 
Its  references  to  history  and  literature,  to  modern  criticism  and  ancient  beliefs 
are  calculated  10  reveal  to  pupils  the  brotherhood  of  man  in  his  thought^  and 
invest  each  masterpiece  with  deeper  significance, 

The  chapter  headings  are  indicative:  Some  Monuments  of  Egypt,  Greek 
Sculptures^  The  Old  Masters,  A  Group  of  Great  Churches^  Annual  Painters, 
etc  Other  chapters  deal  with  single  works  of  art,  such  for  example  as  The 
Taj  Mahal,  The  Ducbe-ss  of  Devonshire,  The  Flting  T^m^aife^i  The  Statue  of 
Abraham  Liccoln  (by  St.  Gaudens,)  and  Sir  Galahad,  The  educational  value 
of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  a  Guide  to  Pronunciation  and  a  Vocabulary  with 
Notes.    Uoreover,  tbe  book  is  publcahed  in  a  binding  sufficiently  chaste  for 
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the  reading. 


It  is  a  capital  book  of  short  stories,     and  stories  well  worth 


How  to  Look  at  Pictures.     By  Robert  Clertnont  Witt,  M.  A. 
Bell  &  Sons,  Loodoni  t(>03.     174  pp.  35  plates.     S2.00. 

This  is  a  readable  book  about  pictures^  for  beginners  in  picture  study. 
It  advocates  a  mode&t  insistence  upon  looking  at  pictures  with  one's  own 
e^es;  makes  clear  the  relative  value  of  the  date  in  estimating  a  work  of  art; 
and  the  influence  of  race  and  country  and  school  upon  its  character;  discusses 
the  power  of  penonality  tn  the  artist,  the  relative  importance  of  subject  and 
at  technique;  and  then  proceeds  to  outline  briefly  the  history  and  significance 
of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  painter's  art:  Historical  finctudtng  religious 
mythical,  allegorical  subjects  and  portraits)  Landscape,  and  Genre  pictures. 
The  remaining  chapters  deal  with  Drawtng,  Color,  Light  and  Shade,  Composi- 
tion^  Treatment,  and  finally,  Methods  and  Materials,  with  a  word  about  Fram- 
ing. The  book  does  not  claim  to  be  original;  tt  is  not  brilliant;  but  it  is  sensible, 
and  cannot  but  prove  helpful  to  one  who  desires  to  look  at  pictures  more 
intelligently. 

THE   JANUARY  MAGAZINES 

From  the  point   vf  vfcw^  of 
Th£   teacher  at  MknuAl  Arts 

Booklovers 

To  teachers  at  HiEtory  this  number  is  important  on  account  of  what 
General  Lew  Wallace  has  to  fay  in  defence  of  his  so-called  blunder  at  the 
battle  of  Shiloh.  Teachers  of  drawing  will  be  interested  chiefly  in  the  splendid 
animal  drawings  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull,  pp.  loS-ttij  and  in  the  crisp 
pencil  drawings  of  Architecture  by  Vernon  Howe  Bailey  of  structures  at  Harvard 
and  Yale.  "Sadie^*  is  admirably  portrayed  by  Henry  Raleigh,  p,  91,  a  half- 
tone which  permits  the  observation  of  the  technique  with  unusual  facility. 

Century 

The  Frontispiece  is  entitled  An  Old-time  Sewing  Room,  by  Anna  Whelan 
Betts,  who  proves  again  (hat  she  believes  in  perspecttTe  "according  to  the 
dictates  of  one^s  own  conscience/'  but  who  has  given  us  this  time  a  more 
pleasing  color  combination  than  usual.  A  Winter  Bouquet  by  Frank  French 
is  illustrated  by  the  author  with  exquisite  drawings  recalling  the  work  of 
WiUiam  UamlJton  Gibson,  but  giving  a  more  truthful  reflection  of  naliire* 
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French^  Groups  of  the  ContiaeiUs  by  Charles  DeK«y,  deserves  not  only  careful 
rettdittg,  but  the  closest  possible  study.  Sculpture  has  a  great  future  in  America, 
And  French  is  one  of  the  leaders.  Of  the  half-tones  in  this  number,  the  best 
are,  that  by  Louis  Guipon,  p.  37 1,  and  that  novel  and  effective  drawing  by 
Paul  Julian  MeyiaAi  p.  399.  The  color  plates  by  Beatrice  Stevens  are  some- 
what confused  and  rather  bilious  in  effect^  owing  perhaps  to  an  over-emphasiB 
of  yellow^  and  a  shifting  of  the  values  In  the  process  of  printing.  The  pages 
are  well-conceived  and  drawn  with  considerable  skill,  but  are  not  quite  satis- 
factory somehow. 

Chautauqiian 

Another  Chinese  numher,  with  scores  of  illuminating  lUustrationSr  and  a 
most  instructive  group  of  selections  from  Chinese  literature.  This  number 
contains  an  article  on  Classic  Myths  in  Modem  Art  with  eight  Uiustrations, 
four  of  them  from  the  work  of  George  Frederick  Watts,  The  C.  L.  S.  C. 
contains  notes  aad  illuitrations  bearing  oa  the  study  of  Homer.  1 

Country  Life 

The  Frontispiece,   the  Cbristmas   Rose,  furnishes   unusually   decorative 

elements  for  design.  Raising  Fur-beaiing  Animftls  for  Profit  gives  amusing 
illustrations  of  young  foxes.  There  are  two  articles  on  the  Chickadee  with  a 
half-dozen  splendid  illustrations.  Portieres  for  the  Country  House  by  Mabel 
Tuke  Priestman^  and  Rugs  by  Samuel  Howe,  contain  seventeen  illustrations 
full  of  good  suggestions  for  the  teacher  of  design.  Heating,  Ventilating  and 
Lighting  furnishes  a  few  models  and  several  warnings  for  teachers  of  advanced 
design  in  High  Schools.     There  are  the  usual  superb  half-tones  from  nature. 

Craftsman 

Sculpture  in  Wood  by  May  Annabel  Fanton  describes  and  Illustrates  the 
marvelous  works  of  Riemenschneider  in  Southern  Bavaria^  six  illustrations. 
George  Bicknell  writes  on  the  New  Art  in  Photography,  presenting  the  work 
of  Clarence  H,  White,  with  twelve  iUustmiions^  of  which  the  Portrait  Bead, 
The  Runner,  In  the  Orclmrd,  and  The  Nocturne  are  probably  the  finest  from 
the  artist's  point  of  view.  The  San  Francisco  of  the  Future  h  portrayed  by 
Herbert  S.  Law,  with  five  illustraticins.  The  Value  of  Beauty  as  a  Municipal 
Asset  by  Clifton  Rogers  WoodnifF,  furitiahes  arguments  for  the  Supervisor  of 
Drawing.  PIturesque  Bridges  in  China  are  shown  by  Viola  Rodgera.  Among 
the  good  designs  for  woodwork  are  the  Screen,  p.  536,  Writing-Table,  p,  559, 
snd  the  Shoe-Box,  p-  564.  There  is  a  good  article  on  Stencil  Designs,  p.  595, 
with  twelve  illustrations. 
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Harper's 

The  most  brilliant  work  in  this  number  is  by  Walter  Appteton  Clark, 
two  fearfully  realistic  phantoms  for  The  Legends  of  the  City  of  Mexico;  btit 
there  are  only  two  balf-toae  plates  which  will  stand  close  scrutiny,  and  are 
worth  while  for  High  School  pupils  to  study,  a*mely:  that  by  Alice  Barber 
Stephens,  p.  303,  and  that  by  Stanley  Arthurs  at  p.  202.  Harry  Fenn  is  repre- 
sented by  same  careful  pen  drawings  of  the  Net-making  Caddis-Warm«  The 
color  plates  by  Howard  Pyle  are  as  usual  worth  careful  sltidy.  The  Frontis- 
piece Is  the  finest  in  color^  and  that  at  p.  192  in  composition.  The  Treasures 
of  Pre-historic  Monndvilie  furnishes  eiamples;of  primitive  drawing  and  design, 
and  Mr.  Cha,rle3  Henry  Whitens  article  in  Up-town  New  York  contains  six 
illustrations  of  half-tones  from  etchings  an  copper.  Just  examine  these  with 
a  microscope  and  see  what  aort  of  a  surface  a  half-tone  plate  has. 

House  Beautiful 

George  Walsh  writes  on  OH  Furniture  and  Modern  Copies.  Anna  Went- 
worth  on  Fireplaces  of  various  styles,  and  Virginia  Roby  descKbes  a  modem 
Colonial  HousCf  namely:  that  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ward  of  Evanston.  About 
the  best  thing  in  this  number  is  F.  S.  Manning's  conventional  drawing  of  an 
otd  Cedar,  advertising  the  Los  Angeles  Limited.  The  less  said  about  the  cover 
design  the  better. 

Ladies*  Home  Journal 

la  direct  infiuence  upon  home  life  in  America,  this  magazine  probably 
stands  first.  Those  who  ore  working  for  higher  standards  of  beauty  in  the 
home,  far  more  intelligence  in  applied  art,  cannot  but  rejoice  that  this  ma^gazine 
stands,  as  a  rule,  for  the  best.  Dolly  s  "Party  Cards,"  p.  29,  are  vastly  superior 
to  the  averaee*  They  are  primarily  decorative  deaignB^  as  they  should  be, 
not  pictures;  the  things  made  by  the  Handy  Han,  p,  37,  are  all  admirable; 
Dan  Beard's  things  are  never  in  bad  taste;  and  much  of  the  needlework  advo- 
cated by  the  Journal  is  beyond  criticism,  (not  a  fashion  magazine  in  the  country 
offers  anything  superior  to  p.  50,  for  example)  i  &uth  work  as  "Needle-Painting" 
advocates^  p.  $0^  ought  to  he  cut  out,  not  because  needle-painling  is  a  sin,  but 
becAufie  the  designs  advocated  are  funda.menEally  bad.  They  violate  every 
recognised  principle  of  decorative  art, — and  needlessly,  and  to  no  purpose. 
Another  unfortunate  article  is  Decorating  the  Home  with  a  Camera,  The 
author  of  this  article  is  a  mighty  good  fellow  to  know,  a  powerful  influence 
for  civic  beauty  in  America;  but  he  presents  here  the  most  baneful  siren  ia 
the  aesthetic  world  In  her  most  seductive  form.     The  author  quotes  Ruskin. 
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If  he  had  followed  Ruskin  a  little  further  he  would  have  learned  that  the  mofft 
closely  an  element  approaches  realism,  and  the  higher  il  is  in  order  of  being, 
the  less  effective  it  becomes  in  repetition.  One  can  enjoy  the  repetition  ol  tbe 
dentil  by  the  mile,  but  UQt  the  repetition  of  a  portrait.  Mgreover  a  rpw  of 
telegraph  poles  is  not  a  fencci  nor  a  row  of  pictures  a  border.  A  border  implies 
an  tnlerretatiDn  of  all  the  elements,  a  composition  of  line  linking  all  the  units 
into  a  unity.  Of  the  illustrations  given  on  p.  17,  only  one  even  remotely 
suggests  a  border,  namely:  the  last,  where  the  lines  do  happen  to  make  a 
series  of  catenary  curves,  pinned  together  by  the  highest  flowers,  looping  all 
the  diverse  elements  into  a  continuous  series.  It  is  better  to  be  right  than  to 
be  "pretty." 

McClure's 

Every  teacher  would  better  begin  the  perusal  of  McClyre's  this  montb  by 
reading  the  Durable  Satisfactions  of  Life  by  President  Eliot,  p.  339,  The  most 
useful  illustrations  are  those  by  Frederick  Dorr  Steele  for  the  Heart  of  Eric. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  simpler  drawing  more  saturated  with  the  spirit 
of  the  subject  than  that  of  the  poor  little  chap  on  p,  255,  The  neit  best  are 
those  by  Phillips  Ward  for  the  Lady  Across  the  Aisle^  but  thesre  vary  greatly 
in  excellence.  The  best  are  on  p-  309  and  314-  The  best  half-tone  in  this 
number  is  by  James  H.  Gardner-Soperj  p.  263.  McClure's  alwstyt.  furnishes 
inspiring  reading  for  anyone  who  watches  and  works  for  the  coming  of  the 
larger  and  more  abundant  iife  in  America.  Such  people  are  reading  the 
Reminisences  of  Carl  Schun,  and  wilt  not  overlook  Theodore  Roosevelt  an 
Outdoor  Man,  by  Henry  Beach  Needham,  nor  the  Story  of  Mark  Fagau,  a 
Servant  of  God  and  the  People,  by  Lincoln  Stefiens* 

Metropolitan 

Begin  with  the  crisp  strong  pen  drawing  by  '*A.  G.  J/^  on  the  back  of  the 
frontispiece.  The  Russian  Jew  "head  piece^'  is  finer  than  the  frontispiece 
opposite.  The  tail  pieces  by  "H.  L.  S"  are  good^  very  good,  but  the  master 
of  that  style  of  handiing  is  Mox^eld  Parri^h,  a  sample  of  whose  work  appears 
oup,  445,  What  an  old  Monarch  that  tree  19!  And  how  veil  balanced  thttt 
composition!  Some  Orangs  and  Chimpanzees,  with  the  twenty'^two  half- 
tones by  Elwin  R.  Sanborn^  is  simply  fascinating,  uncanny,  almost.  There 
arc  five  good  half-tones  of  elephants  at  work,  pp.  481-491.  The  perfectioD  of 
illustration  is  reached  by  A.  B.  Frost  in  his  drawings  for  Taity-Po,  by  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  Jiut  for  fun  read  An  Auto  Alphabet,  p.  443,  by  Carolyn 
Weys< 
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Masters  in  Art 

After  surviving  three  misfortunes  from  fire,  the  last  of  which  destroyed 
the  November  and  December  isaue&i  the  Bates  &  Guild  Company  with  char- 
acteristic spirit,  has  begun  the  reprinting  of  the&e  numbers,  and  promises  to 
catch  up  with  the  caJendar  again.  The  Kovember  number  deals  with  Raebum : 
-=  best  known  perhaps,  to  the  reneral  public  through  his  portraits  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  but  to  painters  through  The  Macnab^whkh  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  called 
the  best  representation  of  a  human  being  he  had  ever  seen. 

Outing 

Four  color-prints  of  unusual  merit  appear  in  this  number  illustratiog 
The  Teaming  of  the  West^  by  Allen  True.  Novel  in  subject,  unusual  in  com- 
position, excellent  in  drawing,  and  unusually  rich  and  harmonious  in  color^ 
they  form  a  notable  addition  to  the  illustrative  material  useful  in  High  School 
teaching.  Clifton  Johnson  contributes  a  series  of  characteristic  photographs 
illustrating  his  article  Life  in  the  Ozarks.  Dan  Beard  shows  How  to  Build  a 
Bob.  Do  not  overtook  the  Curiosities  in  Bird  Structure  p.  486,  It* will  help 
in  drawing  birds. 

Printing  Art 

The  frontispiece  is  a  rich  and  charming  piece  of  color  wonderfully  well 
reproduced  from  a  painting  by  William  RitscheU  Another  color  plate  of  more 
than  ordinary  merit  is  Dutch  Children  at  Play,  by  Anita  LeRoy:  a  notable 
example  of  a  wealth  of  color  suggested  by  comparatively  few  hues  in  low 
values  skillfully  juxtaposed  to  one  another,  A  third  color  plate  fairly  good, 
Is  an  Interior  reproduced  from  the  Craftsman.  Th?  New  Humanistic  Type  by 
Charles  Eltot  Norton^  contains  several  fine  ha|f>toae  reproductions  from 
mediaeval  manuscripts,  and  has  a  value  for  every  teacher  of  drawing^  whether 
interested  in  printing  or  not.  This  number  contains  a  fine  lot  of  Labels,  and 
simple  Title-pages,  Business  Cards,  etc.,  well-nigh  perfect  in  spacing.  There 
are  six  examples  of  fine  hannoni«s  of  color  among  the  advertisements. 

Scribner*s 

A  good  number  for  studying  relative  degress  of  adherance  to  fact  in 
pictorial  representation.  The  photogrophic  plate,  pp.  11^  7j,  etc.^  the  scien- 
tific drawing,  pp.  2g,  30,51,  32;  the  naturalistic  drawing,  pp.  ig  and  gj;  the 
artistic  drawingj  pp.  37-44  and  100;  the  artistic  sketch,  pp.  1-8  and  73-77. 
For  illustrations  of  inartistic  drawings  and  sketches  (characterized  by  misplaced 
emphasis    in    the    rendering  of   detiils,  inconsistent    values,  poor    compoai- 
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tion  or  incorrect  p^i^pectivv)   one    must   look  outside    Scribner's  Mseaziae, 
as  a  rule. 

The  WapLti  and  his  Antlers,  will  be  useful  next  Christmas  when  we  liava 
to  drayr  reimdeers  agaiii.  The  Color-Prints  of  Mf.  S.  Arlent  Edwards,  are 
discussed  by  Russell  Sturgis  ia  The  Field  of  Art. 

St.  Nicholas 

Bruce's  Bowl  is  effectively  illustrated  by  Herbert  Paus.  The  drawings 
show  simple  ancient  armor  clearly.  Frances  Day's  Good  Fairy,  p.  iiC,  is 
good;  but  by  far  the  best  drawing  in  the  magazine  is  that  by  Paul  Hey,  p.  34.E. 
Study  the  composition  of  the  whole  -thereis  no  mistaking  the  center  of  interest; 
study  the  subofdinate  groups  —how  true  to  life  they  are!  Study  the  rendering 
0  the  difierent  textures  -earth,  grs-ss,  thatch,  foliage,  etc;  notice  how  Bimply 
and  effectively  each  individual  object  is  drawn.  As  usual  the  magazine  is 
filled  to  the  brim  with  everything  best  for  children.  St«  Nicholas  h  the  &ine 
qua  non  of  juvenile  literature- 
Suburban  Life 

The  Frontispiece  (one  of  the  iUusUattons  for  Filibert  RoUi's  article,  Forestry 
as  a  Profession  for  Young  Men)  is  a  tine  illustration  of  what  giant  trees  are 
like.  R.  W.  Fairfield  tells  How  to  Stock  an  Aquarium,  and  A~  D.  Burhans 
writes  on  Cabinet  Work  as  «  Recreation, 

Miscellaneous 

The  striking  Cover  Design  of  the  JaJiuary  Delineator  in  violet  and  green, 
by  Guernsey  Moore,  is  about  the  best  thing  the  magazine  has  to  offer  to  the 
teachers  of  drawing  this  month. 

Thf^  Outlook  of  December  twenty-third  contains  six  striMng  studies  of 
Americans  in  the  Rough  by  Joseph  Stella,  and  a  beautifully  illustrated  article 
by  Hamilton  W.  Mabte,  entitled  Two  Old  Cities  (Lubeck  and  Hilde&heia>. 
Dr.  Bale's  Tarry  at  Home  Travels  takes  the  reader  to  Connecticut,  and  shows 
him  among  other  things  the  Yale  Bi-Centenuial  Building  as  seen  by  Charles 
Wellington  Furlong. 

The  World  Today  contains  an  account  of  the  Carnegie  InteraatioaAl 
Exhibition,  by  David  B.  Howland,  with  seven  tinted  half-tones.  There  are 
well -illustrated  articles  on  the  Far-flung  Telephone,  and  the  Great  Northwest. 

Photo  Era  for  January  contains  several  unusually  fine  plates  -The  Wind- 
ing Brook  by  C  F.  aark,  The  Edge  of  the  Foreat  by  Theodore  Eitel,  The  PoUto 
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Harvest  by  WttUam  Zerbe,  and  the  Portrait  of  President  Eliot  and  bis  Grandson 
by  Charles  A.  Hoyle. 

The  Garden  Magazine  for  January  contains  a  well-  illustrated  article  an 
indoor  Ferns  for  Winter  by  G.  A.  Woolaoo,  useful  to  teactieiB  interested  in 
indoor  gardens.  Notice  also  the  article  on  A  Garden  in  a  Tub,  and  Femfi  in 
a  Bell-gtass, 

The  Perry  Magazine  for  December  contains  a  good  article  on  Pra  Angetico 

by  Jennie  M.  Bingham,  and  two  which  every  prospective  decorator  of  school- 
rooms should  read:— Wanted  -More  Room,  by  Lucia  Ames  Mead^  and  The 
Children's  Choice  of  Pictures  by  Emeline  A.  Dunn. 

The  Manual  Training  Magazine  for  January  contains  the  fourth  and  la^t 
in  the  series  by  Dr,  Eaney  on  Applied  Design,  It  la  profusely  illustrated, 
largely  with  drawings  by  students  in  the  Cohasset  school  conducted  by  Dr, 
Haney  last  summer.  Mr,  Forrest  E>  Mann  contributes  an  illustrated  article 
on  Pottery  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Boys  and  Girls  for  January  contains  an  article  on  Th^  Birds  and  I  by  L. 
H,  Bailey,  that  ought  to  be  read  in  every  school  this  springs 

The  Scrip  for  January  contains  an  illustrated  article  on  the  work  of  MaJi 
Klinger  **hy  all  odds  the  most  interesting  and  representative  figure  in  the  Art 
of  Germany  to-day*'  according  to  Elizabeth  Luther  Caiy.  When  an  artist 
speaks  his  cnJnd  on  any  subject  related  to  his  art,  what  he  says  is  wortb  con- 
sidering^ and  the  remarks  by  Kenyon  Cox  on  Mural  Decoration  In  this  numbar 
are  no  exception. 

The  Sou^iem  workman  for  January  contain?  a  most  interesting  article 
on  The  Evolution  of  the  Ifavaho  and  his  Blanket,  by  0.  H.  Lipps,-  six  illustra- 
tions. 

The  Practical  Teacher's  Art  Monthly  for  January  advocates  Photography 
for  teachers  of  drawing,  with  convincing  illustrations. 


HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

FOR  MARCH  WORK 

Animal  Drawing,  in  Rural  Schools.  Sargent,  Book,  September  Z904, 
pp.  8-X4.  Explained  and  illustrated.  Prang  Text-Book,  I,  pp.  32-37; 
II,  pp.  30-32;  in,  pp.  31-35;  IV,  pp.  38-43;  V,  pp.  30-35. 

Animal  Drawing;  see  Line  and  Fonn,  Crane,  pp.  1-22;  51-72;  204-333. 
Examples  of  Japanese  drawing  of  birds  and  animals.    Packet  No.  7, 
The  Davis  Press,  Worcester,  Mass.     Seiho*s  Guide  to  Drawing,  Hatsuld, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Pigure  Drawing.  Rapid  Action.  Drawing,  Augsburg,  Book,  March  1904, 
pp.  289-295.  Form  and  Proportion,  Augsburg,  Book,  April  1904,  pp. 
353-358.  Explained  and  Illustrated.  Prang  Text-Books,  I,  pp.  36-33; 
n,  pp.  29-39;  ni,  pp.  26-41;  IV,  pp.  31-38;  V,  pp.  36-40. 

Fishes,  examples  of,  for  study.  Knobel's  Guide  Books,  The  Fresh  Water 
Fishes  of  New  England,  50  cents. 

Fishes  and  Insects,  examples  of  good  drawing,  Seiho's  Guide  to  Drawing, 
Matsuki,  Boston,  Mass, 

Insects,  examples  of,  for  study.  Knobel's  Guide  Books,  50  cents  each. 
Day  Butterflies  and  Dusk  Fliers,  Moths  of  New  England,  Beetles  of 
New  England  and  their  kind. 

Examples  in  color.  Manual  of  North  American  Butterflies,  Maynard. 
Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,  Harris.     The  Butterfly  Book. 

Life  Drawing.  Bailey,  Book,  March  1904,  p.  323.  See  also  the  Outline  in 
this  same  number.  Examples  of  pupil's  work,  are  to  be  found  on  pp. 
299,  318,  328  329  331,. 

Pose  Drawing.     The  pupiPs  point  of  view.     Book,  March  1904,  pp.  269-302. 
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PICTORIAL  drawing  is  still  the  dominant  topic,  and  in  many 
schools  it  will  hold  Grst  place  in  March  and  ApHL  Then 
plant  drawing,  pictorial  in  its  nature,  will  claim  attention  during 
May,  Is  object  drawing  worth  so  much  time?  Has  it  not  been 
the  chief  god  in  the  art  course,  just  as  arithmetic  has  been  in  the 
general  course?  Some  say,  yes;  and  claim  first  place  now  for 
design.  Others  say,  yes;  and  claim  first  place  for  "useful  draw* 
ing*'-C0DStmctive  drawing.  But  the  designer  who  cannot  draw 
objects  well  is  handicapped;  and  the  mechanical  draftsman^  be 
be  machinist,  architect,  or  civil  engineer,  who  cannot  make  a 
good  freehand  sketch  is  handicapped.  The  power  to  draw  well, 
to  set  down  clearly,  freehand,  the  appearance  of  any  common 
object  seems  to  be  prerequisite  to  the  best  work  in  all  other  phases 
of  the  manual  arts. 

C  Pictorial  drawing  may  be  boomed  into  the  realm  of  ficti- 
tious values  like  any  other  marketable  commodity.  It  has  been, 
in  some  art  schools.  One  would  think^  to  hear  the  Professors 
talk,  that  the  only  crown  worth  striving  for  in  life  were  gained 
when  one  could  read  his  name  as  a  contributor  to  some  picture 
show.  Should  a  student  of  theirs  become  a  craftsman  or-Weep 
for  the  deadi-  a  teacher  of  drawing  in  public  schools,  he  has 
committed  the  unpardonable  sin,  and  his  name  is  stricken  from 
their  book  of  life*  Over  against  all  this  one  has  to  place  the 
observations  of  dear  old  Socrates,  who  after  giving  the  Creator 
or  designer  of  any  object  first  place,  and  the  Maker  who  produ€«s 
the  object  second   place,  proceeds  to  ask: 


"Hay  w«  go  Qn  to  c^  the  paioter,  the  artificer  and  maker  of  thia  tame 
article  ?" 

'Teriaintj  not,"  replies  Glaxicop^ 

"Then,  by  your  account,  what  is  he  with    refeinence  to  the  object  ?" 

'^tn  my  opiniQii  he  might  most  justly  be  styted  thv  imitator  of  that  of 
which  the  other  two  are    drtiflcera." 
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"Well,  then,  do  you  call  the  author  of  that  which  is  twice  removed 
from  the  thing  ai  it  wae  created,  an  imitator  ?" 
"Yea,  exactly  eo." 

"DotM  he  study  to  imitate  the  real  nature  of  real  objects,  or  the  ^parent 
nature  of  appearances?  In  other  words,  is  it  an  imitation  of  a  phantasm,  or 
of  truth?" 

"Of  the  former,"  he  replied. 

******** 

"This  was  the  point  which  I  wished  to  settle  between  us,  when  I  said  that 
painting,  or  to  speak  generally,  the  whole  art  of  imitation,  is  busy  about  a 
work  which  is  far  removed  from  truth;  and  that  it  associates  moreover  with 
that  part  of  us  which  is  far  removed  from  wisdom,  and  is  the  mistress  and 
friend  for  no  wholesome  or  true  purpose.  Thus  the  art  of  imitation  is  the 
worthless  mistress  of  a  worttiless  friend,  and  the  parent  of  a  worthless 
progeny."* 

Yea,  verilyi  Socrates;  so  we  all  think,  in  some  picture  shows! 

(L  But,  of  course,  as  usual,  the  truth  lies  at  neither  extreme. 
Pictorial  art  is  not  a  vanity  of  vanities,  as  saith  the  preacher, 
nor  is  it  the  summum  bonum  of  the  vain  professor.  It  has 
its  own  honorable  place,  and  its  own  inalienable  rights  in  our 
modem  world  and  is  valuable  both  for  its  own  sake  and  as  a 
means  to  other  ends.  It  must  be  taught;  it  should  be  taught 
well ;  it  can  be  taught  happily  by  a  teacher  who  loves  to  draw. 

C  I  suppose  the  authors  of  the  following  paragraphs  from 
letters  I  received  recently  from  New  York  are  right  in  their  esti- 
mate of  method: 

Alphonse  Marie  Mucha,  the  eminent  designer  and  artist,  has  a  contract 

with  the  Women's  School  of  Applied  Design,  200  W.  23A  St.,  N.  Y.      He  glv« 

also  night  sessions  at  which  some  acquaintances  of  yours  have  been  present. 

The  astounding  thing  is  that  the  Professor  actually*  DRAWS  II  before  tiie  dasa 

superbly,  too,  from  R  to  10.30  p.m.    Sketches  submitted  by  the  students,  on 

•Itrinihltc  of  riitto.  UiM.k  X 
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reqtiired  themes,  are  redrawn  "while  you  wait,*'  illustrating  the  principleB 
amved  at^  by  the  famous  producer   of  Bemhardt's  swell   posters- 

Hucha  is  a  moat  inspimig  teacher.  I  have  had  nine  lessons.  At  each 
lesson  he  has  covered  from  two  to  four  large  charts  with  superb  drawings 
and  stunaing  compositioaB.  1  thinh  he  has  the  method  of  teaching  artr 
First  he  gives  us  general  principles  and  fully  illustrates.  In  criticising  the 
compoutions,  he  tries  to  see  what  each  pupil  tried  to  express-  Then  (oaeb; 
one)  he  paidts  out  the  failures  io  each  sketch  eind  then  illustrates  by  drawing 
how  the  thing  should  be  done  to  best  realize  the  idea,  aimed  at.  He  doea  not 
make  simpty  a  hast;  sketch.  He  does  the  thing  that  he  says  should  be  done, 
maJfing  his  reasons  plain.  Then  he  sums  up  the  matter^  so  that  after  one  of  his 
criticisms  one  knows  what  he  means  and  one  has  not  only  more  knowledge  but 
the  inspiration  of  seeing  a  master  work.  I  wish  you  could  visit  the  class 
and  see  the  man  work- 
Let's  have  less  words  and  more  work;  l^s  directing  and  more 
drawing. 

C  And  draw  what  lies  at  hand.  After  all  it  is  the  actual  draw- 
ing  which  counts^  not  the  drawing  of  one  particular  thing  rather 
than  another,  not  even  the  foUowing  of  any  particular  course; 
but  just  straightforward,  honest,  old-fashioned  drawing  with  a 
pencil.  The  course  as  given  in  the  School  Arts  Book  is  merely 
a  presentation*^ui  the  best'order'known  of  certain  fundamental 
principles.  It^is  obviously'easier'to  make  a  fairly  truthful  rep- 
resentation of  a  half  apple,  than'^ofj^a  chair,  because  foreshort- 
ening as  seen'^in  simple  curvilinear  objects  presents  less  trying 
complications  of  line  than  foreshortening  in  complex  rectilinear 
objects;  but  as  between  a  half-apple  or  half  orange,  and  a  butter 
dish  or  wash  bowl,  a  clam  shell  and  an  Esquimaux  hut,  a  button 
and  a  frog  pond — one  is  as  good  as  another  so  far  as  illustrating 
the  principle  is  concerned  ,^and 'the  best  one  is  the  one  which 
happens  to  be  available,  and  of  interest  to  the  pupils  at  the  time. 

41  The  article  by  Mr.  Daniels,  a  most  successful  teacher^  fam- 
ous for  his  common  sense  and  skill  to  making  the  most  of  what 
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an  occasion  offers,  will  prove  helpful  to  intermediate  and  gram- 
mar teachers,  everywhere.  Mr.  Brown's  article^  and  that  by 
Mr.  Beck  of  Pratt  Institute,  will  help  teachers  in  the  upper  grades 
and  in  high  schools.  Mr.  Beck  brings  out  most  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly the  value  of  the  line  as  an  expression  of  space  and 
reality,  distance  and  solidity.  Mr.  Winship,  the  genial,  far- 
travelled  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  the  man  who  knows 
personally  more  educational  folk  than  any  other  man  in  the 
United  States,  contributes  a  weapon  refady  to  the  hand  of  every 
supervisor  or  teacher  who  still  has  to  convince  people  of  the 
value  of  drawing  as  a  school  study. 

C  Devices  to  aid  pupils  to  see  perspective  effects  are  still  in 
demand.  The  Proportional  Frame  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brown 
may  be  purchased  of  the  Davis  Press.  Another  useful  device 
is  the  little  door,  thus  described  by  Miss  Bradley,  of  Gardner, 
Mass. 

Upon  a  post-card  or  other  piece  of  cardboard  of  about  the  same  size,  draw 
a  concentric  rectangle  about  2"  x  3  1-2".  Cut  through  the  card  on  the  two 
short  sides  and  one  long  side  of  this  rectangle,  and  fold  on  the  remaining  long 
side  to  form  a  hinge.  This  little  door  may  now  be  swimg  in  its  frame  to  open 
towards  the  observer  or  away  from  him.  The  card  may  be  held  with  the  long 
edges  vertical  or  horizontal  and  the  "door"  placed  in  position  to  repreieat 
a  shelf,  a  door  opening  either  way,  a  floor,  a  ceiling,  a  wall,  almost  any 
rectilinear  surface. 

If  the  pupils  made  a  folding  screen  last  Christmas,  or  if 
there  is  one  in  the  room,  or  if  one  can  be  made  of  stout  card- 
board, or  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  it  will  furnish  no  end  of 
interesting  problems  in  foreshortening  and  convergence  for 
grammar  grade  children. 

€L  Let  us  resolve  to  have  less  bad  art  in  the  Washington's 
Birthday  work  this  year.  Let  the  primary  children  copy  a  good 
United  States  shield  and  color  it,  that  on  the  eagle  of  a  half- 
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dollar,  for  example.  If  intermediate  children  must  draw  and 
color  a  flag,  let  it  be  flat  and  placed  on  the  paper  with  its  bars 
parallel  with  the  edges  of  the  paper.  Pray  do  not  put  General 
George  Washington  upon  it,  or  on  a  hatchet  blade;  nor  cover  it 
with  cherries,  nor  cross  its  staff  with  the  hatchet  handle.  I 
am  collecting  illustrations  of  good  Washington  papers,  to  be 
published  next  February.  I  hoped  to  have  enough  to  publish 
this  year,  but  good  papers  are  bard  to  And.  Collecting  is  slow 
work.  If  you  have  any  without  neckties  and  other  barbaritieB, 
send  them  along,  for  the  good  of  us  all,  and  the  future  peace  of 
the   soul  of  the   Father  of  his   Country, 

CL  "A  word  fltly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  a  basket  of 
silver/*  said  a  wise  man  some  twenty-nine  hundred  years  ago. 
Here  is  an  illustration  of  it;  a  letter  to  a  teacher  of  drawing 
from  a  high  school  boy: 

ITov.  30,  tgos* 


My  d«ar  Mits , 

PerhApa  you  will  be  iiiter«sted  to  know  just  vliat  line  of  work  I  ftm  doing 
since  you  so  kindly  gave  me  your  dme,  interest  aiid  advice  last  year.  I  am 
an  apprentice  in  Art  metal  work  with  McK — &W — ,  designers  and  manuf*^ 
turera' 

I  will  give  toyou  all  tbe  credit  for  tbe  compliuieQt  wliich  Uie  bead  designer 
gave  my  net  of  drawings,  for  I  think  that  he  was  surprised  that  a  High  School 
coime  gave  such  a  good  bcginmag  iu  Uie  knowledge  of  art. 

Four  of  my  eveningB  I  am  spending  at  the  Y^  H.  C*  A-  school  taking  up 
modeling  and  designing. 

Tha.nking  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me  at  school  and  out,  and 
wishing  now  that  I  had  at  least  done  my  half  of  the  work,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours. 


**Hear  counael,  and  receive  instruction/^  O  ye  High  School 
student,  '*that  THOU  mayest  be  wise  in^thy  latter  end,*' 
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C  Spring  is  coming.  It  is  time  to  begin  to  think  about  tb 
spring  nature  study  and  drawing.  Are  you  ready  for  the  sprin 
work? 

Timet  What  an  empty  vapour  'tis! 

And  days!  How  swift  they  are! 
Swift  as  an  Indian  arrow  flies, 

Or  like  a  shooting  star! 

—Said  Dr.  Watts. 
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DECEMBER  CONTEST 

CONSTRUCTIVE  DRAWUIO  AND  DESIGN 


AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  Kit  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Maud  Hills,  Candy  Box,  with  decoratiioiis  in  color,  Grade  YUl,  Eait  Long- 
meadow,  Mass. 

Second  Prize,  Kit  and  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 

Gertrude  Smith,  Grade  Vin,  Highland  School,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Hazel  Douglass,  Grade  V,  Indiana,  Pa.  ,  ^ 

t*Gertrude  Lang,  Grade  V,  Westpoint,  Ga.      i 

Eva  Myrick,  Grade  V,  Westeriy,  R.  I. 

tjeannett    Murray,  Grade  Vin,  Westeriy,  R.  I. 

Fritz  SeifiFert,  Grade  IV,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Jane  White,  Grade  V,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  Devoe's  water  colors,  and  Badge. 
Henry  Gewinner,  Grade  IV,  Hofyoke,  Mass. 
Edward  Greenman,  Grade  V,  Westeriy,  R.  I. 
Edward  Welch,  Grade  Vni,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
*Clarence  Cooley,  Grade  IV,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Klford  Hoen,  Grade  Vm,  Ada,  Hinn. 
Edward  Johnson,  Grade  V,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Daisy  Mosely,  Grade  VIU,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Lester  Fay,  Grade  IV,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Walter  Paul  Lloyd,  Grade  Vn,  Jones  School. 
Laurina  Lizotte,  Grade  VII,  Southbridge, 


Fourth  Prize   Membership  in  the  Guild,  and  Badge. 

Ruth  A.  Hamlin,  Grade  Vm,  Foiestville,  Conn. 

Fred  Howard,  Grade  I,  Rye,  N.  T. 

Craig  McQure,  Jr.,  Grade  Vm,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  T. 

H.  R.  Burdick,  Grade  H,  Westeriy,  R.  I. 

Rocco  Sgalio,  Grade  m,  Rye,  N.  T. 

Earl  Goodrich,  Grade  V,  East  Longmeadow. 

Mary  Digue,  Grade  I,  East  Longmeadow. 

Willie  Bourgeois,  Grade  I,  East  Longmeadow. 

*For  •pectml  work. 

tAn  honor  marie.     A  priw  winner  in  aome  prerioofl  contest. 


Mimsell  Randall,  Grade  Vl,  Westerly,  R,  1. 
Frank  Rock,  Grade  Vin,  Holyoke. 

Walter  Lloyd,  Grade  Vn, ? 

Kenneth  Havens,  Grade  V,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Helen  Carr,  Grade  Vni,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Ethel  Tyler,  Grade  VUI,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Orens  Oowes,  Grade  VI,  Indiana,  Pa. 
tIsabeU  P.  Burdick,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Janet  Malcolm,  Grade  VI,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Bertha  C.  Martin,  Grade  VI,  Holyoke. 
Grace  Harton,  Grade  m.  East  Longmeadow. 
*Ruth  Davis,  Grade  VII,  East  Longmeadow. 
*Maz  Raithel,  Grade  VI,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
tHoward  Bentley,  Grade  VIII,  Westeriy,  R.  I. 


Right  to  place  S. 
hereafter. 
Flora  Adams 
Vivian  Arnold 
Arthu   Babin 
Marcia  Bentley 
Michael  Bozzi 
Willie  Bunnell 
Edna  Clark 
Bonna  Couture 
Agnes  Crockett 


HONORABLE  MENTION. 

A.  G.  within  a  circle,  on  the  face  of  all  drawings  submitted 


Edith  Frenette 
Marvin  Grey 
William  Guerstner 
Ned  Howard 
Einer  Larsen 
Dorothy  Long 
Esther  Lundahl 
Philip  Merian 
Henry  Munson 


Mabel  Olson 
Fred  Raithel 
DeWitt  Ray 
Julia  Remark 
Edith  Rowley 
JulUSulUvmn 
Anastatia  Quinlan 
Esther  Wallen 
Russell  Tiyon 


The  Christmas  work  was  valued  so  highly  by  the  children  that  they  wooltf 
not  send  it  for  the  contest,  esteeming  the  work  itself  above  any  honors  it 
might  draw.  So  we  must  interpret  the  falling  off  in  the  amount  of 
contributed.  The  character  of  the  contributed  work  was  good,  on  tba  w1 
especially  that  from  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Some  teachers  have  yet  to  be  persuaded  of  the  fact  that  ornament  in  hriDiant 
colors  is  ALWAYS  mor.*  attractive  to  the  eye  than  a  picture  in  gray  and  that 
in  consequence  it  is  out  o(  place  on  a  picture  frame  for  a  photogn^h. 

Tfae  jury  is  always  glad  to  see  examples  of  home  work,  tpedal  work  by 
exceptional  pupiU.  «n<l  from  children  who  are  unable  to  attend  pnbHc  tdiools. 

The  bad£e$  AWAiJed  U^i  month  have  been  delayed  owing  to  dilBciihioa 
invWved  :n  ifatfir  mathn^.     It  will  not  happen  again. 
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HE   DRAWS  BEST  WHO  DRAWS  MOST 


BULLETIN 


BESSIE  ATTENBOROUGH 

Hiddletown,  Conn. 

Won  the  First  Prize  in  the  January  Contest. 

See  page  544. 


A  series  of  three  articles  on  Pottery  by 

CHESHIRE  LOWTON  BOONE 

begins  this  month. 

Esthetic  Culture,  a  course  for  developing  the  sense 

of  beauty  in  those  who  find  drawing  difficult,  by 

MISS  ISABEL  SEW  ALL, 

will  begin  in  the  April  number. 


Superb  Nature  Drawings,  in  tlack  and  white,  by 

WALTER  SARGENT, 

State  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Massachusetts, 

as  Supplements,  in  April  and  May. 
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A  DANDY  COOK-BOOK. 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  when  I  was  a  little  girl  and  tried  to  help 
my  mother  cook  enough  food  to  keep  my  four  big  brothers 
from  starving,  I  started  a  cook-book.  It  is  not  finished  even  yet, 
for  under  each  ornamental  heading  I  left  a  great  many  blank 
pages^  and  each  week  a  new  recipe,  tested  and  found  to  be 
desirable,  is  added  to  those  written  so  long  ago* 

Though  many  of  those  first  recipes  were  **prepaired"  with 
*'flower"  and  "shugar"  I  was  very  proud  of  the  book  for  I  could 
make,  all  alone  by  myself,  everything  in  it  and  in  addition  to 
that  I  designed  the  cover  and  headings. 

All  good  girls  love  to  cook,  and  love  to  draw,  so  if  they  can 
draw  pictures  for  their  own  cook  books  the  results  are  always 
lovely.  The  subject  should  interest  the  boys  also  for  what  boy 
wouldn*t  Like  his  mother  to  own  a  real  up-to-date  cook-book? 

The  book  from  which  the  accompanying  illustrations* 
are  taken  is  made  of  sheets  of  very  thin  cardboard  with  covers 
of  stiffer  materiaj,  and  it  has  two  rings  which  hold  the  leaves 
in  place.  The  pages  are  thrown  back  until  the  desired  recipe 
is  found  then  the  book  is  hung  up,  out  of  the  way  of  spotters^ 
where  it  can  be  consulted  easily  without  using  one's  flour- 
covered  hands. 

The  designing  of  the  headings  is  great  fun*  Ofentimes  it 
is  difficult  for  a  child  to  think  of  a  suitable  motif  for  his  design, 
but  here  such  hosts  of  things  come  rushing  forward  at  the  word 
that  the  difficulty  is  to  know  what  to  choose.     All  one  has  to 


*t*Ui«  1  B^ves  thne  of  th«  title  i^g^  rpstrodured  in  htH-utae.  to  show  (he  urauce- 
inent.  Plmte  2  "howB  tb*  Mivier  mod  tix  of  the  ur^mpp  from  b»  many  ofher  title  page' 
Tbe  frantupiAfla  nvHt  three  oibcr  jtroup>.t,  ihrt'v  for  "pin!","  "preotrv*^/'  antl  "bn!rw." 
repn>duce<l  in  volot.  Tb$  EUHor  rTtfTet«  ihat  the  eqrire  wt  could  nut  K-  ciVRn  in  rolnr. 
TK^  nrfftnpU  aiv  pharmmc  in  (heir  d«lic«t«  vutxt»tivt  iln^A. 
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do  is  to  shut  his  eyes  and  say  "Soup."  Only  see  the  things  ready 
and  eager  to  be  made  into  a  design.  The  big  kettle ;  the  vegetables 
and  meats,  the  tureen  and  plates  of  delicate  china.  Think  of  "Pre- 
serves."    Pears,  peaches,  apples,  boxes  of  strawberries,  rows  of 
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cans  with  little  white  labels,  tall  bottles  of  grape  juice,  tumblers 
of  jelly  and  marmalade,  appear.  Think  of  the  little  curly  heads  of 
lettuce  and  the  chickens  and  lobsters  and  fishes  for  the  "Salad.'* 

Such  good  things  and  so  easy  to  draw!  Things  we  have 
drawn  hundreds  of  times  with  much  labor  and  weariness  to  the 
flesh,  but  now  so  fresh  and  interesting  in  this  new  importance. 
If  the  animals  and  vegetables  fail  there  are  the  dishes.  Not 
"models  and  objects,"  lest  the  enthusiasm  of  the  children  receive 
a  check,  but  the  yellow  mixing  bowls,  the  pitchers  of  milk,  the 
eggs,  and  spoons  and  tins. 

Now  the  problem  is  to  compose  these  common  things  in 
an   interesting    way   that  will   embody   the    principles   of   good 
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design.  First  there  is  the  lettering.  The  pages  are  uniform,  so 
each  heading  should  be  the  same  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
paper,  and  the  simple  well  proportioned  letters  the  same  size  on 
each  page.  In  the  illustrations  here  given  the  objects  are  drawn 
"side  view"  in  simple  outlines.  It  becomes  then  an  exercise 
in  proportion  and  composition  with  no  elipses  or  vanishing  lines 
to  bother. 

If  color  is  used  it  should  be  washed  in  over  the  lead  pencil 
drawing  and  the  ink  outline  added  after  the  color  has  dried. 
One's  monogram  may  be  used  on  the  backs,  alone,  or  made  a 
part  of  the  cover  design. 

If  there  be  any  teacher  with  many  pupils,  and  little  material 
to  work  with,  who  is  discouraged  because  her  children  can  do 
nothing  in  basketery  or  rug-making,  let  her  try  these  simple 
designs.    I  am  sure  she  will  be  overjoyed  with  the  result. 

SALLY  BAILEY  BROWN 

Dorchester,  MftuachuBetta 
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APPLICATION  AND  DRILL  WORK. 

ONE  is  apt  to  think  that  if  they  know  the  method  that  they 
know  how,  that  if  they  know  the  method  of  drawing  they 
know  how  to  draw*  This  is  not  true*  A  method  is  but  an  orderly 
way  of  doing;  it  is  the  road  but  not  the  destination;  it  is  the  path 
along  which  you  must  do  your  own  walking.  Many  may  think 
that  because  the  method  of  drawing  these  little  action  figures 
is  simple,  that  the  drawing  of  the  figures  themselves  is  easy 
and  may  be  acquired  with  but  little  effort.  This,  also^  is  not 
true*  These  little  figures  represent  the  very  essence  of  drawing 
and  to  attain  the  ability  to  draw  them  requires  persistent  work 
and  not  a  little  patience.  Children,  however^  acquire  the  draw- 
ing of  these  figures  readily  if  led  by  one  who  can  draw  them,  or 
if  directed  systematically  through  the  aid  of  cards  on  which 
the  action  Is  pictured.  The  method  of  adding  thickness  and 
proportion  to  these  figures  is  given  in  previous  numbers  of  the 
School  Arts  Book*  and  now  is  given  the  method  of  using  them. 

The  method  is  this:  -simply  draw  the  action  figure  and  then 
using  It  as  a  general  guide  draw  the  full  proportioned  figure 
under  or  to  the  right  of  it,  or  on  a  separate  paper  as  shown  in 
Figures  2  and  3,  4  and  5.  The  action  figure  is  but  an  aid  to 
the  full  proportioned  drawing.  It  is  a  bridge  over  the  best 
and  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  in  drawing  the  human  fig- 
ure. Do  not  try  to  turn  the  action  figure  itself  into  a  full  pro- 
portioned figure  but  draw  the  latter  separately  using  the  former 
as  a  guide. 

The  little  action  figures  may  b«  taught  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  grades,  but  the  form  and  proportion  elements  perhaps 
not  lower  than  the  fourth  grade,  though  this  latter  is  merely  an 
opinion.  There  are  many  ways  of  teaching  the  little  action 
figures,  but  perhaps  the  best  and  quickest  is  to  choose  an  action, 
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say  running,  Figure  i ,  Place  an  action  figure  representing 
running  on  the  blackboard  and  teach  it.  Teach  it  as  if  it  was 
a  new  word  in  language.  Show  that  walking  is  constant  falling 
and^that  running  is  faster  falling.     Show  that  the  oblique  line 
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is  the  line  of  action  and  that  the  more  rapid  the  running  the 
more  the  lines  slant.  By  some  way,  some  means,  get  the  pupils 
interested  in  the  action  of  running  and  this  interest,  coupled 
with  the  action  figures,  will  do  the  rest.  After  the  pupils  have 
gained  some  knowledge  of  the  action  of  running,  use  it.  Use 
It  in  little  imaginative  story  drawings,  in  games  that  children 
play,  and  in  the  hundred  and  one  ways  that  only  a  teacher  knows 
and  can  use.  Yes,  use  a  model,  use  it  persistently,  use  it  all 
you  can.    Verify  each  point  that  comes  up,  on  the  model. 

The  full  proportioned  figures  are  best  learned  in  this  way« 
Place  an  action  figure  on  the  blackboard  where  the  pupils  can 
see  it  plainly  and  then  let  them  reproduce  it  as  a  full  proportioned 
figure  similar  to  those  in  this  article.  For  example,  draw  Figure 
2  on  the  blackboard  and  let  the  pupils  reproduce  it  as  Figure  3, 
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These  methods  and  suggestions  are  not  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  drawing  from  the  pose  or  any  other  commendable 
method,  but  is  rather  an  aid  to  them.  If  this  method  stands  for 
anything  it  is  as  a  protest  against  the  idea  that  the  model  has 
the  power  to  reproduce  itself  on  a  fiat  surface,  or  that  the  object 
has  the  intelligence  of  the  teacher.  It  is  an  appeal  for  higher 
and  more  intelligent  methods  of  work. 

D.   R.  AUGSBURG 

Oakland.  California 
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POTTERY  BUILDING. 

THE  November  (1904)  School  Arts  Book  presented  in  clear 
concise  form,  a  workmanlike  and  expeditious  method  of 
making  pottery;  but  that  is  a  method  for  high  school  puplis^ — 
pupils  who  can  use  machines  and  who  have  considerable  skill.  In 
the  grades,  pottery  may  be  cast  as  suggested  in  that  article,  if 
moulds  are  furnished  ready  made;  and  this  has  been  done  in  a 
small  way  even  as  low  as  the  fourth  grade.  The  potter's  wheel 
bftini;  too  much  for  small  hands  to  manage,  most  reliance  must 
be  placed  upon  buUdiog,  that  is,  modeling  pottery  shapes,  tiles, 
etc.,  by  hand, 

fiuilding  in  clay  has  these  advantages:  the  process  may 
be  carried  on  as  time  permits,  the  work  being  kept  damp  between 
lessons;  building  allows  absolute  freedom  in  the  execution  of 
individual  ideas,  shapes  can  be  built,  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible or  difficult  to  make  in  any  other  way;  such  things,  for 
instance,  as  square  or  rectangular  forms  and  flat  tiles. 

There  are  two  ways  of  building  pottery:  (i)  by  means  of 
coUs,  which  means  was  used,  and  is  yet  used,  by  the  American 
Indians;  and  U)  by  means  of  small  bits  of  clay  worked  together 
in  successive  layers* 

The  Indian  process  is  more  easily  undentood  and  will  be 
described  first.  The  clay  should  be  soft,  but  not  sticky,  well 
worked,  free  from  lumps  and  hard  stiff  portions.  A  piece  is 
rolled  with  both  hands  (illustration  i)  on  the  table  or  board  into  a 
roll  perhaps  eight  inches  long  and  about  the  size  of  a  piece  of 
chalk.  The  roll  may  be  as  long  as  the  pupil  can  manage,  but 
between  eight  and  ten  inches  will  be  enough  for  children  of  the 
third  and  fourth  grades.  The  rolls  used  should  be  made  with 
as  few  motions  and  little  handling  as  possible ;  if  clay  is  manip- 
ulated too  much  it  dries  out  and  crumbles.  Make  the  rolls 
with  fairly  Erm  pressure  of  the  hands  and  should  the  clay  tend 
to  flatten  out,  make  the  roll  as  round  as  possible  with  the  fingers 
and  proceed  as  before  with  as  even  a  motion  as  possible. 
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This  roll  is  coiled  in  a  spiral  form  to  make  the  bottom  of  a 
bowlt  for  instance  (illustration  2).  Roll  enough  more  clay  to  make 
this  bottom  of  required  size.     Lay  several  succeeding  rolls  upon 


the  edge  of  this  bottom,  thereby  building  up  the  sides  of  the 
bowL  When  the  sides  are  well  started,  fasten  the  rolls  securely 
together  on  the  outside  first,  by  rubbing  the  thumb  or  finger 
across  them  (illustration  3) ;  do  the  same  to  the  inside  and  bottom, 
filling  in  the  angle  between  sides  and  bottom  to  make  the  work 
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stronger  and  to  allow  later  some  clay  to  be  cut  away  outside; 
finally  make  this  inside  fairly  smooth  and  finished;  the  outside 
may  be  finished  later.  Now  as  many  more  rolls  may  be  added 
to  the  rim  of  the  bowl  as  seem  desirable,  each  succeeding  round 
being  fastened  securely  to  the  one  below  it.  Short  pieces  are 
laid  up  on  the  edge  to  make  it  level  and  the    whole    finished 


smooth  with  the  thumb  and  fingers.  This  finishing  means 
the  making  of  a  smooth  surface.  Small  depressions  and  open- 
ings between  the  rolls  are  fiUed  in  with  bits  of  clay;  projections 
from  the  surface  are  rubbed  down  to  the  common  level,  or  cut 
off  with  a  modeling  tool  (any  flat  stick  with  fairly  straight  edge 
will  do). 

As  to  form;  if  the  bowl  is  to  be  wider  at  the  top^  lay  each 
succeeding  roll  of  clay  just  a  trifie  toward  the  outside  edge  of 
the  rim;  if  the  top  is  to  become  smaller,  gradually  contract  it 
by  placing  the  rolls  of  clay  just  a  little  toward  the  inside  edge. 
It  will  be  learned,  after  some  slight  practice,  that  the  piece  tends 
to  grow  wider  as  it  is  built  up,  therefore  the  embryo  potter  will 
do  well  to  work  for  an  opening  a  bit  smaller  than  is  desired  in 
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the  tini&hed  article.  The  smoothing  and  finishing  processes 
will  also  slightly  increase  the  diameter  of  the  piece.  It  wiJJ 
tend  to  increase  the  beauty  of  such  a  bowl  to  have  it  curve  in 
gracefully    at    the    bottom,    and   as  it  has  been   made    rather 


thicker  where  the  bottom  and  sides  meet^  enough  may  be 
cut  away  there,  with  the  modeling  tool,  to  give  satisfactory 
appearance. 

The  above  method  is  one  in  common  use  and  is  not  difHcult. 
But  to  work  so,  the  clay  must  be  just  right  to  roll  without  crumb- 
ling; other  conditions  being  equal  this  is  the  way  children  of 
the  primary  grades  will  build  their  pottery. 

A  second  way,  that  is,  building  with  small  pieces  of  clay, 
though  more  difficult  and  suited  to  older  pupils,  admits  of  the 
use  of  clay  varying  much  in  quality  fsuch  material  as  local  clay 
brought  in  by  the  pupils  i  and  makes  pottery  that  is  stronger 
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and  more  solid.     Such  things  as  large  bowls,  vases  and  garden 
jars  are  built  in  this  way. 

By  this  second  method,  the  bottom  of  a  bowl  is  constructed 
of  small  bits  of  clay  thoroughly  worked  together  forming  a  tile 


n 


of  required  shape  and  size.  The  side  is  begun  by  laying  bits 
of  clay  around  the  edge^  working  each  bit  Into  the  clay  at  the 
edge,  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  one  hand  (right  In  illus- 
tration) and  keeping  a  uniform  thickness  with  the  thumb  and  fore- 
ftnger  of  the  other  hand  ( illustration  4  showing  thumb  pressing  bit 
of  clay  into  place).  (Illustration  5  shows  next  stroke  with  fore- 
fijiger  of  same  hand).  This  process  is  continued  round  the  edge  of 
the  bowl,  guiding  the  slope  and  curve  of  the  sides  with  the  left 
hand  which  also  regulates  the  thickness  of  the  wall.     But  these 
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bits  of  clay  when  worked  Into  place  are  not  pressed  downward 
with  any  force,  but  rather  dragged  into  place  with  a  diagonal 
motion  across  the  edge;  this  means  a  light  touch  that  thorough- 
ly fastens  each  bit  of  clay  into  place,  without  in  any  way  dis- 
turbing the  solidity  of  the  work.  The  vessel  may  be  made 
smooth  and  finished  as  in  the  preceding,  by  rubbing  down 
the  rougher  places  and  fllling  in  the  hollows.  Since  built  pottery 
has  a  tendency  to  flare  as  the  sides  are  built  up,  allow  for  this 
tendency  and  make  the  sides  a  little  more  perpendicular  than 
is  desired  in  the  finished  piece. 

Once  acquired,  this  building  with  pieces  is  invaluable  and 
is  not  only  the  surest  way  to  produce  good  work,  but  the  method 
is  structural   and   consistent ;   clay  should   be   so   handled. 

One  last  word  about  tiles.  These  are  made  of  small  bits 
of  clay  thoroughly  worked  together,  so  that  the  finished  tile  will 
be  a  solid,  welt  kneaded  clay  mass.  The  tile  is  made  a  little 
larger  than  the  required  size,  of  even  thickness  and  very  level 
on  the  surface,  being  rubbed  slowly  with  the  thumb,  not  in  one 
direction  only,  but  in  all  directions  across  the  face.  It  should 
be  smoothed  carefully  where  needed,  pressing  the  high  places 
down.  The  tile  is  either  decorated  with  incised  line  when  soft, 
or  painted  when  it  has  become  stiff  but  not  entirely  dry.* 

The  decoration  of  clay  ware  will  be  treated  in  another  paper* 

C,  L.   BOONE 

MoDlclair,    Mew  Jervey 
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A  HIGH  SCHOOL  ART  CLUB. 

FOR  many  years  there  seemed  to  be  very  little  to  cultivate  the 
social  side  of  school  life  in  our  High  School^  then  something 
occurred  that  started  an  organization  of  a  most  democratic  spirit. 
Through  a  friend  at  BinghamtoD,  N*  Y.,  the  drawing  teacher 
was  induced  to  exchange  exhibits  of  work  in  drawing.  In  the 
exhibit  sent  by  the  Binghamton  High  School  were  many  draw- 
ings by  the  "Bonheur  Club."  On  inquiry  as  to  what  such  a 
club  was,  I  found  that  the  club  had  been  formed  with  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  a  love  for  ajt  and  for  social  enjoyment.  Just 
what  was  needed  in  our  school,  we  thought. 

A  meeting  was  called,  and  a  High  School  Art  Club  was 
formed,  patterned  after  the  one  at  Binghamton.  It  had  for 
its  officers,  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
elected  for  one  school  year.  The  meetings  were  to  be  held 
monthly  at  four  o'clock.  The  membership  fee  was  to  be 
ten  cents  for  the  year.  Each  member  was  required  to  submit 
one  drawing  to  be  made  in  any  medium,  a  fine  of  two  cents 
bemg  imposed  for  failure  to  produce  the  required  drawing. 
Every  pupil  and  teacher  was  invited  to  belong.  The  club  was 
organized  with  a  membership  of  about  twenty  but  it  now  num- 
bers about  eighty  members. 

At  each  meeting  a  speaker  from  the  faculty  or  outside  the 
school  was  secured  to  give  a  talk  upon  some  subject  connected 
with  art;  as,  travels  abroad,  or  visits  to  art  centers  in  this  coun- 
try. At  one  meeting  an  artist  gave  a  talk  on  "Drawing  for 
Dollars,"  Later  he  gave  several  prizes  for  the  most  successful 
drawing  from  the  pose  done  that  day,  and  then  presented  the 
club  with  a  bust  of  "Beatrice*"  To  show  its  appreciation 
the  club  always  presents  the  speaker  with  some  flowers  or  some 
souvenir  of  the  occasion. 

At  first  we  found  it  difficult  to  interest  the  boys,  who  seemed 
to  consider  an  Art  Club  a  little  beneath  their  dignity;  so  we 
decided  to  try  the  art  which  appeals  to  most  boys,  "the  art  of 
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cooking.'^  As  we  suspected,  there  was  a  large  addition  to  the 
club  at  the  fotlowing  meeting,  due  probably  to  the  announce- 
tnent,  "Light  refreshments  to  be  served.*'  The  clause  of  the 
constitution  containing  the  words  "for  social  enjoyment/' 
appealed  to  them  and  the  entertainments  given  later  by  the  Art 
Club  could  not  have  succeeded  without  the  enthusiastic  help 
of  the  boys. 

We  have  given  one  or  two  entertainments  every  year, 
all  of  which  have  been  remarkably  successful.  First  we  gave 
a  Colonial  Tea  in  which  we  tried  to  carry  out  the  art  of  dress 
shown  in  the  early  days.  The  large  corridor  was  adorned  with 
old  fashioned  furniture  and  an  old  fashioned  supper  was 
served.  One  year  we  gave  a  Christmas  Sale,  articles  being 
solicited  from  students  who  could  draw,  paint,  embroider  or 
who  could  make  any  useful  article.  Plaster  casts  were  bought 
at  wholesale  prices  and  arranged  in  an  attractive  booth  having 
a  black  background.  These  were  sold  by  members  of  another 
art  club  in  the  city  who  were  interested  in  helping  to  make  our 
High  School  Art  Club  a  success.  Light  refreshments  were 
sold  and  all  voted  it  a  most  enjoyable  evening. 

The  entertainment  from  which  we  gained  the  most  finan- 
cially was  a  series  of  Gibson  Tableaux  interspersed  with  musical 
selections  and  followed  by  a  short  pantomime  of  "The  Artists 
Dream."  At  another  time  the  Hamilton  College  Glee  and 
Instrumental  Clubs  gave  such  a  fine  concert  that  soon  a  similar 
mandolin  and  guitar  club  was  formed  in  our  High  School.  This 
has  given  a  number  of  very  enjoyable  concerts. 

The  proceeds  of  the  entertainments  have  bought  to  our 
High  School  two  beautiful  works  of  art,  Apollo  and  Venus 
de  Milo,  heroic  siie^  a  smaller  Venus  de  Milo,  and  other  smaller 
pieces  of  statuary,  and  a  beautiful  watercolor  landscape  by 
Baianc,      With   some   of  our   money  we   have   purchased  the 
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necessary  utensils  and  dishes  for  serving  light  refreshments, 
a  pyropen  for  the  exclusive  use  of  members,  and  have  subscribed 
to  an  Art  Magazine  which  is  kept  on  a  table  in  the  study  room. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  State  of  New  York 
duplicates  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars  a  year  all  money  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  school  decorations. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  club  has  a  picnic  or  similar 
affair  to  celebrate  the  successes  of  the  year. 

CARRIE    R.    HARMON 

Supervisor  of  I>mwid^,  Gautvo.  N.  V 


THE  WIND  IN  A  FROLIC* 

WILLIAM  HOWITT. 

The  Wind,  one  morning,  sprang  up  from  sleep, 

Saying,  'Now  for  a  frolic  I  now  for  a  leap  I 

How  for  a  mad-cap  galloping  chase  1 

1*11  make  a  commotion  in  erery  place  1* 

So  it  swept  with  a  bustle  right  through  a  great  town, 

Creaking  the  signs,  and  scattering  down 

Shutters;  and  whisking,  with  merciless  squalls, 

Old  women's  bonnets  and  gingerbread  stalls: 

There  never  was  heard  a  much  lustier  shout, 

As  the  apples  and  oranges  trandled  about. 

And  the  urchins  that  stood  with  their  thievish  eyes, 

Forever  on  watch,  ran  off  each  with  a  prize. 

Then  away  to  the  field  it  went,  blustering  and  humming ; 
And  the  cattle  all  wondered  what  ever  was  coming : 
It  plucked  by  their  tails  t^e  grave  matronly  cows, 
And  tossed  the  colts'  manes  all  over  their  brows, 
Till,  offended  at  such  a  familiar  salute. 
They  all  turned  their  backs,  and  stood  sullenly  mute. 

So  on  it  went,  capering  and  playing  its  pranks — 

Whistling  with  reeds  on  the  broad  river's  banks; 

Puffing  the  birds  as  they  sat  on  the  spray, 

Or  the  traveller  grave  on  the  king's  highway. 

It  was  not  too  nice  to  hustle  the  bags 

Of  the  beggar,  and  flutter  his  dirty  rags: 

Twas  so  bold,  that  it  feared  not  to  play  its  joke 

With  the  doctor's  wig,  or  the  gentleman's  cloak. 

Through  the  forest  it  roared,  and  cried  gaily,  *Now, 

You  sturdy  old  oaks,  111  make  you  bowl' 

And  it  made  them  bow  without  more  ado, 

And  cracked  their  great  branches  through  and  through. 

Then  it  rushed,  like  a  monster,  on  cottage  and  farm. 
Striking  their  dwellers  with  sudden  alarm; 


*The  original  footnote  in  "Russell's  Sequel." 

This  le^on  U  meant  for  the  practice  of  loud,  high,  lively,  anri  rapid  ulterance,  with 
^hort  pauses.  Great  care  ahould  be  taken,  in  reading  it,  not  to  let  the  voice  run  merely 
by  the  metre  and  the  linen,  but  to  keep  it  in  the  tones  of  lively  and  huinoruuM  talking. 
Tiie  commoD  fault,  in  the  reading  of  such  pieces,  i&  what  i»  sometimen  called  a 
"cantering"  voice. 
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And  they  ran  out  like  bees,  in  a  midsummer  swarm; 

There  were  dames  with  their  >kerchiefs  tied  over  their  caps, 

To  see  if  the  poultry  were  free  from  mishaps; 

The  turkeys  they  gobbled,  the  geese  screamed  aloud, 

And  the  bens  crept  to  roost  in  a  terrified  crowd: 

There  was  rearing  of  ladders,  and  logs  laying  on. 

Where  the  thatch  from  the  roof  threatened  soon  to  be  gone. 

But  the  wind  had  pressed  on,  and  had  met  in  a  lane, 
With  a" schoolboy  who  panted  and  struggled  in  vain; 
For  it  tossed  him  and  twirled  him,  then  passed;  and  he  stood 
With  his  hat  in  a  pool,  and  his  shoe  in  the  mud. 
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APRIL 

PLAirr  DRAWING  AND  DESIGN 


SPRING  is  arriving.  The  first  pussy  wDlows  are  in  the  swamps, 
the  first  lamb's  tails  hang  from  the  alder  bushes  along 
the  edge  of  the  meadow;  the  climbing  sun  has  willed  the  blue- 
bird to  his  whiff  of  song,  and  in  the  April  rain  brother  robin 
sings  again. 

Our  March  lessons,  let  us  hope,  have  prepared  the  children 
to  welcome  the  birds  as  never  before.  Our  April  lessons  muBt 
lead  the  children  to  notice  the  flowers  more  closely.  But  the 
older  children  should  see  more  in  the  returning  life  than  the 
little  children  see.  In  the  early  years  '*a  primrose  by  a  river's 
brim,"  may  well  be  just  a  yellow  primrose,  but  later  it  ought 
to  be  **dwelt  upon,  wondered  at,"  Something  of  its  beauty 
of  structure  and  texture,  something  of  its  harmonies  of  line  and 
color,  ought  to  be  perceived,  for  a  primrose  no  less  than  a  shell 
is  "a  miracle  of  design," 

just  how  early  instruction  in  Design  should  begin  nobody 
knows.  What  the  character  of  that  instruction  should  be  no- 
body can  yet  say  with  authority.  Child  study  may  help  to  solve 
these  problems.  Everybody  knows  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  what  children  call  "beautifur*  and  what  an  adult  of 
taste  thinks  beautiful.  Teachers  have  been  accused  of  attempt- 
ing to  foist  their  adult  Ideals  of  beauty  upon  innocent  children^ 
and  of  attempting  to  teach  design  too  soon.  The  charge  may 
be  true.  But  is  not  one  of  the  functions  of  the  teacher  to  estab- 
lish ideals?  There  Is  no  living  in  the  house  with  children  until 
some  adult  ideals  are  forced  upon  them,  ideals  of  cleanliness 
obedience^  respect  for  property,  self-control,  good  manners, 
etc.,  and  in  all  probability  we  shall  find  the  teaching  of  certain 
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"adult  ideals"  in  esthetics  practically  **harmless"  and  on  tlxe 
whole  rather  useful  in  the  long  run. 

The  Contests  inaugurated  hy  the  School  Arts  Book,  bring- 
ing together  as  they  do  work  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  done  under  widely  differing  conditions,  have  thrown  a 
little  light  on  this  dark  subject,  and  are  likely  to  furnish  more 
light  in  the  future.  Putting  together  what  can  be  gathered 
from  the  theorists  of  all  sorts,  and  the  observers  of  conditions 
and  results,  it  would  seem  that  design  In  the  primary  grades 
must  be  largely  "play^*  design,  with  little  thought  of  technical- 
ities i  that  in  the  intermediate  grades  it  must  be  extremely  simple 
and  without  much  stress  upon  origmality,  and  that  even  in  the 
grammar  grades  rules  and  principles  must  be  subordinated  to 
practice.  The  work  for  the  spring  term  has  been  planned 
accordingly. 

PRIMARY. 

In  primary  grades  all  over  the  land,  nature  study,  language, 
and  drawing  go  hand  in  hand  at  this  season.  The  work  in 
these  years  Is  therefore  largely  illustrative,  at  first. 

FIRST  YEAR.  Make  drawings  from  the  pussy  willow 
or  other  spring  growths. 

Give  special  attenttop  to  shape  and  size  of  sheet  and  to  the  placing  of  the 
drawiiig,  A  pleasing  result  can  be  secured  by  using  a  gray  paper,  drawing 
the  stem  and  scales  with  brown  pencU  and  the  pussieB  with  white  chalk,  as 
at  A^  a  drawing  by  Willie  Grady,  Filzner  School,  Somewhere.  Try  the  same 
Bubjcct  in  water  color  and  in  lead  pencil. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Make  drawings  from  the  alder,  birch, 
or  some  other  twigs  having  hanging  catkins,  or  from  any  early 
conspicuous  growth. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  placiiig  on  the  sheet  of  appropriate  sizef 
that  the  spray  may  '^look  oaturAl*"    The  catkinB  should  appear  to  hang  a^ 
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in  nature.  Effective  drawingB  may  b«  made  by  using 
colored  pencils;  the  brown  one  first,  and  afterwards  as 
many  other  dots  of  color  as  the  pupils  can  discover. 
The  illustration^  B,  was  drawn  in  ink  by  Aurora 
Lapointi  Ea&thampton,  Uass.  Try  similar  subjects 
in    other  mediumsj   including   water   color. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Make  drawings  from 
twigs  with  bursting  buds,  such  as  red  maple, 
shad  bush,  elm,  etc.,  or  from  the  earliest 
flowers. 

Give  special  attention  to  the  directions  of  atemsi 
how  (bey  branch,  how  long  the  twigs  are,  where  the 
btinches  of  bud£  are  placed.  Have  the  drawings  look 
well  placed  on  the  sheet,  by  trimming  the  sheet  after 
the  drawing  is  finished.  Use  colored  pencils,  water 
colorj  or  whatever  will  give  the  effect.  The  liiustra- 
tion^  C,  was  drawn  in  pencil  and  water  color  by  "J. 
E.  A.'^  in  a  third  grade,  somewhere.  The  origiaal  is 
very  lifelike  in  color. 


INTERMEDIATE. 

During  these  years  the  illustrative 
drawings  should  go  on,  in  April,  as 
occasion  requires;  but  in  the  time 
set  apart  for  Drawing,  instruction 
should  be  given  la  the  elements  of 
beauty,  with  a  view  towards  the 
utilization  of  nature  in  decorative 
design.  The  first  of  these  elements  Is 
Order,  manifesting  itself  under  various 
forms.  The  most  promising  line  of 
work,  so  far  as  our  present  ignorance 
permits  us  to  see,  is  about  as  follows: 
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FOURTH  YEAR.  Teach  the 
regular  division  of  surface,  and  the 
repetition  and  alternations  of  units, 

Th«  siiiip|«9t  way  to  do  thia  is   to   us« 

squared  paper.  If  squared  paper  la  not 
available,  make  soiUie.  Have  each  child 
take  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper  6x^  inches, 
and  placing  a  ruler  against  one  edge^  divide 
it  carefully  into  quarter  inches^  do  the  same 
with  the  other  edges.  Rule  light  straight 
tines  across  the  paper,  both  ways,  connect- 
ing opposite  points.  The  entire  surface  is 
now  divided  into  quarter^nch  squ&res. 
This  of  itself  forms  a  pleasing  pattern. 
By  fiiUng  in  a  row  of  squares,  a  braad 
straight  tine  is  formed.  Make  such  a 
pattern  as  that  at  i  {Plate  D).  Here  a 
<iurface  is  regularly  divided,  and  the  result 
is  a  pleasing  pattern,  because  of  the  regular 
recurrence  of  a  uiiit.  Any  single  thing,  any 
spot  or  markp  to  be  repeated  in  a  design,  ts 
a  unit.  Whi^n  one  unit  only  is  used  the 
design  illustrates  repetition.  When  two 
different  units  are  used  in  the  same  design 
it  illustrates  alternation.  Teach  the  varie* 
ties  of  repetition,  -repetition  in  one  direc- 
tion, 2;  in  two  diiecttons,  or  over  a  surface, 
4;  repetition  of  the  unit  but  alternation  in 
position,  3 ;  alternate  repetition^  5 ;  oiteniation 
over  a  surface,  6.  Do  not  over  emphasize  (he 
nomefi,  get  the  thing.  Have  each  pupil  mahe 
original  patterns.  It  is  easy,  ajid  the  results 
are  delightful  to  children.  Collect  examples 
of  Greek  frets,  and  of  repeating  patterns. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  Teach  the  radial 
division  of  a  geometric  figure,  radial 
arrangement,  and  the  rosette  or  tile 
pattern* 
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The  simplest  w^y  to  do  this  la  to  cut  folded  paper.  Take  a  square  of 
thin  grsy  ar  maalUa  paper  four  inches  on  A  sid«,  fo)d  it  on  Its  dllametcrs  and 
diagonals  as  shown  at  E|  Figure  i^  and  holding  it  firmly  at  the  center  angle,  clip  off 
a  comer.  Open  it.  The  result  is  either  simitar  to  3  or  to  4.  Try  other  modi- 
fications.    Hake  curved  cuts,  3,  6,  7^  8,  or  straight  cuts  within  the  square, 


9,  10,  iIt  or  a  combination  of  straight  and  curved  cuts^  12.  Such  forms  arc 
pleasing  when  tbey  have  unity^  that  is^  when  the  fonn  as  a  whole  appeals  to 
the  eye  first  and  most  stroitgly.  If  the  cuttings  are  too  deep,  the  form 
fieem^  made  of  four  things  Instead  of  appearing  as  one  thing  modified. 
If  the  cutB  are  too  many  or  are  made  at  odd  angles,  or  are  too  erratic 
tn  sbape^  they  dietraci  and  confuse  the  mind^  and  destroy  the  unity 
of  the  whole.  Try  for  simple  lorois  with  all  the  parts  closely 
related  in  direction  to  the  diameters  and  diagonals  of  the  square-  Mount 
the  best  on  larger  squares  of  slightly  different  color,  thus  producirig 
rosettes  or  tjles. 
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SIXTH  YEAR.     Teach  bilateral  figures,  bilateral  arraage- 
mentf  and  the  surface  pattern. 

The  simplest  way  to  teacb  bilateral  unit  is  to  place  a  blot  of  ink  on  a  piece 
of  paper  uid,  before  the  ink  has  dried  at  ali,  to  fold  the  paper  through  or  near 
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the  blot,  pressing  the  paper  together  quickly  and  firmly.  The  spots  at  F  i, 
are  typical  results.  But  as  an  agreeable  spot  comes  only  by  luck,  and  is  un- 
manageable In  design  (except  in  the  hands  of  mare  skilful  designers  th^n 
sixtb  grade  children  are  likely  to  bei,  it  is  better  to  supplement  such  an  ex- 
ercise by  paper  cutting,  or  Btlll  better  by  unit  building,  as  tibown  at  Figure  2, 
Take  a  piece  of  thin  soft  wood  say  an  eighth  icch  in  tbicknesA,  and  from  it 
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cut  a  piece  about  a.  half  inch  wide  and  two  aad 

a  ha]f  inches  long.     Smooth  on«  end^   and    thin 

it  to  a  plump  sixteenth  inch;  trim  the   edges  so 

thftt   the    length  of  the  end  is  one   quarter  inch- 

Thig  fonns  a  stamp  which  when  inked  wiU   piiAt 

a  line  like  that  m  the  upper  left  corner  at  Figure 

1.     In  fl  water  color  pan,  or  some  other  shallow 

receptacle,  place  two  or  three  pieces  of  blotting 

paper  and  soak   them  with  ink.     Give  them  all 

they  will  take  up.     This  forms  a    good  ink  pad. 

On    a    sheet    of    drawing    paper    placed    upon  a 

blotter,  upon  three  or  four  other  sheets,  or  upon 

a  piece  of  cloth   'something    that  will  yield  a  bit 

under    pressure  i    such    bilateral    units    as    those 

shown  in  the   top  row,   Figure  2,  can  be  easily 

stamped.     Another  stamp  with  a  face  the  same 

width    as    the   first,   and  twice   its   length,  will 

greatly  multiply  the  number  of  pleasing  bilHleral 

units  possible    to    any   child.     A  good  unit  thus 

made  may  be  repeated  at  regular  intervals  over 

a   surface,    by    stamping    it    on    tracing    paper 

placed  over  squared  paper,  or  by  eye-Judgment 

only.     The    units  should  be   so  spaced  that   the    eye   sees    the   pattern  as  a 

whole  first,  rather  than  of  units.     Experiment  will   determine  in   each  case 

what  spadng  will  give  this  effect.      Figure    j  is  a  good  surface  pattern  by 

Fred  Cowing,   Grade  6»  Coddington  School,  ^^incy,  Mass. 


GRAMMAR, 

In  the  grammar  grades  the  chief  topic  is  Adaptation,  the 
modifying  of  natural  elements  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
technical  processesj  such  as  weaving,  embroidering^  printing, 
stenciling,  perforating,  and  inlaying.  The  approach  may  be  as 
follows : 

SEVENTH  YEAR,  Teach  Rhythm  of  measure,  and  the 
use  of  straight  lines  in  dividing  areas,  in  stripe  patterns  and 
plaids. 
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The  Simplest  way  to  begin  this  work  is  by  use  of  squared  paper,  G.  Majtc 
a  row  of  elements  of  equal  length,  i.  These  elements  show  regulantj  of 
meaBurCf  both  in  them^lves  and  in  their  spacing.  The  series  is  monotonous. 
Hake  a  group  of  elements  of  unequal  lengthy  2  and  j.  These  show  consistent 
variety  in  measure.     In  one  case  the  variety  may  be  expressed  by  the  aritfa- 
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meticaJ  series  7,  6,  5^  4,  3,  2,  in  the  other  by  8,  4i  2.  These  are  examples  of 
rhythm  of  measure,  Hoke  a  h-et  with  elements  of  equal  lengthy  4;  of  unequal 
length,  5  and  6.  Which  is  the  most  pleasing?  ViThy?  (Notice  that  the 
spaces  in  6  fonn  a  series  like  7;  and  that  in  5  there  are  two  patterns  exactly 
alike  except  in  value,  one  tight  and  one  dark).  Make  a  group  of  elements 
which  may  be  represcDted  by  the  figures  j^  4,  8,  4,  a ;  and  another  which  may 
be  represented  by  the  figures,  j,  5,  7t  5,  j;  Which  is  the  more  pleasing?  Why? 
{Compare  figures  S  and  9).  Make  a  group  like  10,  where  the  spaces  are  but 
half  the  width  of  the  elements.  Is  this  still  more  pleasing?  Why?  Is  the 
beauty  greater  when  the  exact  ratio  of  the  rhythm  is  evident,  or  when  it  is  too 
subtle  to  be  seen  at  once?  Can  you  express  upon  squared  paper  by  means 
of  straight  lines  the  rhythms  which  in  mu&ic  are  called  *'march  time/^  "waltz 
rime/*  and  such  as  are  expressed  by  j-?,  4-4,  6-8,  etc.?  We  find  equality  of 
measure  in  ladders^  fences,  brick  work,  tile  work,  etc,  and  in  the  cTystal&, 
in  the  plans  of  flowers,  in  fruit  sections,  etc.  Why  is  it  best  here?  We  find 
rhythm  of  measure  in  the  lengths  and  sizes  of  twigs^  in  bud  scaleSf  wing  feath- 
ers, leaflets,  etc,  And  in  a  Greek  vase,  a  Gothic  tower,  a  Colonial  miantle, 
etc.  In  these  is  it  more  beautiful  than  equality  of  measure  would  be?  From 
the  examples  given  can  you  come  lo  any  conclusion  as  to  when  one  is  best 
and  when  the  other  is  best  ?  Search  for  good  ejiamples  of  rhythm  of 
measure.  Notice  its  application  in  printing.  In  plate  H  the  first  is  a  title  page 
done  at  the  School  of  Printing,  Boston.  The  second  is  a  page  from  a  book 
purchased  in  Damascus  from  the  scribe  who  was  ^^publishiag"  it  in  the  oid 
way— by  hand.  That  was  written  with  a  reed  pen.  But  notice  the  rhythm 
of  measure  in  the  margins  and  the  regularity  of  measure  in  the  lines.     All 
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this  should  appear  in  written  work  in  school.     Make  an  ori^nal  border,  on 
^uared  paper,  with  straight  line  elements,  i]Iu5trating  rhythm  of  measure, 

EIGHTH  YEAR.    Teach    Rhythm  of  Movement,  and  the 
use  of  the  absti^ct  spot  in  building  units  of  design.  =*= 


The  simplest  way  to  do  this  i&  by  means  of  blackboard  tUuBtrations.  Mr. 
Sargent  of  HassachusetCs  somelimes  begins  such  a  lesson  by  drawing  a  vase 
outline  [See  Plate  i)  and  adding  a  handle  as  at  t.  Another  is  drawn  with  a 
handle  as  at  2 ;  and  still  another  with  a  handle  as  at  3,  The  pupllG  always 
like  3  best.  '^It  goes  with  the  rest  of  it."  Another  line  of  tllustration  is 
shown  at  4  and  5,  Children  see  at  OQce  that  5  is  mote  pleasing-  In  3  there 
it  09  abrupt  changes  for  the  eye  in  passing  over  the  outline.     The  movement 


*\tr  W&Uer  J.  Keoyuti,  of  ^au  Franc^iiiiHj,  Ima  thtme  made  la  i^olur,  to  tUr  deliKht  i4 
Iti*  pupila.  By  UMng  n  pot  6f  mthcr  thick  water  color,  several  color*'  piLTlly  mix^il,  vtry 
iitlr«cli:v4»  «atf>red    "DiUtermlN"  uv  producAii 
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of  the  eye  initiated  by  the  curve  of.  the  body  is  continued  by  that  of  the  handle. 
Moreover  the  eye  easily  skips  from  the  handle  to  the  lip.  The  momentum 
gained  by  running  up  the  curve  of  the  body  and  handle  makes  the  jump  easy! 
The  eye  was  going  in  the  right  direction  1  So  in  moving  from  part  to  part 
up  and  over  the  buttercup  at  5,  or  over  the  bud  or  the  leaf,  6  and  7.      "Rhythm 
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means  joint  action  or  movement,  a  consistent  relation  of  parts  that  enables 
the  eye  to  find  a  way  through  all  the  details  of  a  design."  From  a  set  of  ab- 
stract spots  such  as  the  five  at  J  (three  reversed  also)  make  as  many  units  of 
design  as  possible  each  of  which  shall  strike  the  eye  as  a  unit,  a  complete 
whole,  and  show  rhythm  of  movement  in  its  parts.  The  fifteen  units  at  J 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  possibilities  with  these  spots.  Collect  illustra- 
tions of  units  composed  of  parts  in  rhythmic  relations  (showing  rhythm  of 
measure  and  rhythm  of  movement). 

NINTH  YEAR.    Teach  Interrelation  of  units  in  borders, 
centers  and  surface  patterns. 

The  simplest  way  to  do  this  is  by  the  use  of  blackboard  illustrations  such 
as  those  at  K.  A  row  of  posts,  x,  is  not  a  fence,  2,  nor  a  row  of  flowers,  3, 
is  not  a  border.  A  border,  like  any  other  design,  must  have  unity,  and  unity 
in  a  group  of  elements  is  secured  through  the  co-operation  of  the  elements. 
They  must  work  together  to  make  a  pleasing  whole.  Unity  in  the  whole  is 
the  result  of  Harmony  among  the  parts.  In  the  border  4,  one  leaf  bends  over 
to  meet  the  next,  so  that  the  eye  passes  easily  from  one  element  to  another,  and 
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one  elecnent  is  thus  bound  to  the  next. 
Moreover  the  space  formed  between  the 
units  is.  echoed  (in  shape]  in  the  flowers, 
both  axe  semi-circuUr  another  bond  of 
sytiipHthy.  The  elements  a^re  all  black 
a  third  bond.  Moreover  the  rhythms 
of  measure  are  consistent,  la  the  laxge 
the  border  is  in  "march  time,"— heavy, 
light;  heavy,  light;  unit,  space;  uait, 
space;  but  when  observed  more  closely  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  unit  UseU  is  broken 
up  into  heavy^  light;  heavy,  light;  foliage, 
flower;  foliage,  flower;  thus  repeating 
the  movement  of  the  whole.  The  best 
designs  exhibit  the  closest  interrelations 
of  parts*  For  example  see  plate  t. 
When  two  units  like  i  are  corabtned  as 
at  2  their  interrelations  are  few.  They 
have  shape  and  color  in  common,  but 
thetr  relative  position  seems  to  be 
merely  fortuitous.  In  3  they  balance 
each  other  and  all  their  lines  spring 
naturally  from  one  common  point.  In 
4  the  same  is  true,  bur  they  make  a 
rounded  mass^  CLhoing  the  round  head  of 
each;  moreover  while  all  their  lines 
spring  from  4*  a  new  curve,  a  reversed 
curve,  ts  suggested  at  a  b  c.  The  eye, 
starting  at  4,  makes  the  curve  4  c  b  a, 
almost  as  easily  as  it  makes  the  curve 
4  c  b  n.  This  new  curve  l&  another 
bond  of  union  between  the  two*  At  5, 
all  previous  bonds  hold,  but  a  new  one  is 
added;  the  spaces  between  the  units  form 
a  new  pair  of  pleasing  units,  echoing 
in  their  relations  all  the  relations  of  the 
fir^t  two.  This  is  still  more  evident  at 
6  where  the  outer  black  circle  com- 
pletes  the    harmomouA  relations,  —  two 
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black  units,  two  white  units  (one  pair  the  complement  of  the  other  both  in 
fonn  and  color),  two  circles  (one  whitei  one  black,  thus  echoing  the  color 
of  the  two  pairs),  the  whole  mass  echoing  the  shape  of  the  heads  of  the 
black  units,  and  the  spaces  echoing  the  shape  of  the  tails  of  the  black  units. 
An  arrangement  of  these  two  units  to  show  more  or  more  intimate  interrela- 
tions is  impossible  (except  by  the  addition  of  interrelations  of  hue). 

Take  any  abstract  unit,  such  for  example  as  those  shown  at  J,  and  by 
tracing  again  and  again,  make  borders,  centers  or  surface  patterns  which 
shall  exhibit  interrelations  of  elements.  Plate  H,  shows  a  few  typical  results. 
In  I  the  repetition  of  the  circular  spots  at  equal  intervals  is  a  bond  of  unity. 
In  2  the  lines  of  the  units  form  a  series  like  those  of  interlaced  arches  in  a 
Gothic  colonade.  In  3  the  lines  divide  the  surface  regularly  into  flattened 
hexagons  (standing  on  a  point)  and  the  circular  spots  locate  the  comers  of  other 
flattened  hexagons  (standing  on  a  side).  The  gable-shaped  spot  of  white 
flnds  its  pediment  repeated  reversed  directly  below  in  each  case.  In  4  the 
star  form  is  repeated  in  center  and  in  outline,  and  the  shape  of  each  black  unit 
(excluding  the  "stem")  is  practically  repeated  reversed  in  the  intermediate 
white  spaces.  Think  of  it  as  a  design  in  white  on  black,  for  a  moment,  and 
this  will  be  evident.    Interrelation  of  parts  is  one  secret  of  good  design. 
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APRIL, 

PLAffT  DRAWIPG. 


Primary  division* 


Buds  and  flowers. 


April  brings  an  abundance  of  material  for  drawing.  The 
children  almost  always  succeed  well  in  representing  the  pussy 
willows,  horse  chestnut  buds,  catkins,  and  other  tokens  of  the 
arrival  of  Spring,  Select  for  the  month's  work  two  or  three  of 
these  which  happ«n  to  be  abundant  in  the  vicinity :  for  example^ 
the  alder  catkins.  See  that  every  pupil  has  a  small  twig,  with 
one  or  more  {not  too  many  more)  catkins.  Have  each  child 
place  two  sheets  of  paper  of  suitable  size,  side  by  side»  upon  his 
desk,  and  lay  his  twig  upon  the  left  sheets  unless  he  is  left- 
handed.     In  that  case  it  should  be  placed  at  the  right. 

Have  the  children  place  the  twigs  on  the  paper  where  the;  will  look  (he 
best,  and  in  such  a  way  ^s  to  show  how  thej  grew.  This  arrangement  on 
paper  is  the  simple  but  important  beginning  of  compositron.  Children  usually 
place  twigs  and  nowers  wdl  when  they  are  asked  to  do  so.  About  the 
only  suggestion  necessary  is  that  it  appear  to  fit  the  paper.  They  also  read^ 
ily  see  how  the  twig  probably  grew  and  can  place  it  in  that  position  «nd 
arrange  the  catkins  so  they  appear  to  hang  naturally. 

Have  the  children  place  their  pencils  on  the  other  paper  to  show  in  what 
general  direction  the  twig  will  be  drawn,  Let  them  place  their  fingers  where 
they  think  it  will  begin  and  end.  Also  let  them  show  on  the  paper  with  their 
fingers,  how  long  they  think  a  catkin  is. 

Have  the  children  draw  the  twig  with  colored  penctis  or  crayons  or  with 
lead  pencil  if  colored  ones  are  not  furnisbed.  K  the  class  is  not  too  large, 
the  children  should  walk  about  and  see  who  has  made  the  best  picture 
of  his  tvigt  whose  stem  h  the  Hght  size,  not  too  heavy  or  too  slender^  and 
whose  catkins  hang  most  naturallj  and  are  not  too  long  or  too  short.  If  the 
children  can^be  led  toJdiACUsa  the  drawings,  good  reaiilts  arc  almost  sure  to 
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follow.    After  the  children  are  seated  let  tb«m  ma\if;  another  drawitig  and 
compare  it  with  the  first.    Select  and  mount  the  best  drawings* 

For  the  next  lesson  hav«  a  few  of  the  children  draw  catkins  on  the  board, 
showing  how  the  twigs  grow  aj^d  how  the  catkins  hang;  then  have  drawings 
made  on  paper  as  in  the  first  le&soa.  In  a  similar  way  draw  pussy  wiUowg, 
maple  blossoms  and  ather  spring  growths.  Effective  drawing  of  pussy 
willows  may  be  made  by  usipg  chalk  on  gray  paper  to  represent  the  parts 
that  are  silvery  white.  Lead  the  children  to  tell  by  their  drawings  how  the 
pussies  grow  out  of  the  stem.  Not  all  on  one  side  or  opposite  but  circliag 
the  stem.     (Figures  A,  B  and  C  in  graded  outline.) 

Grammar  division. 


Early  spring  gives  opportunity  lo  begin  a  series  of  drawings  of  twigs  of 
a  few  common  trees.  Such  drawings  as  shall  show  the  successive  stages  of 
growth  from  week  to  week ;  how  the  leal  buds  are  constructedf  how  they  open 
and  how  Ihe  leaves  unfold.  Select  three  or  four  trees  common  to  the  local- 
ity, the  beech,  maple^  ash,  oak,  walnut^  chestnut,  etc.,  are  excellent  examples. 
Among  the  trees  chosen  there  should  be  one  with  large  buds  as  the  walnut^ 
beech  or  Itorse-chestnut;  and  one  with  small  buds  as  the  oak  or  asli. 

I.  Hold  the  twig  in  the  Bunshine  so  it  casts  its  shadow  on  a  sheet  of 
paper.  Have  the  children  see  how  well  the  shadow  shows  growth  of  the 
twig  and  of  what  kind  it  is.  Study  with  them  the  joints  and  the  shapes  of 
the  buds  as  shown  in  the  shadow.  Let  each  pupil  arrange  his  twig  on  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  upon  another  of  the  same  size  placed  beside  it  make  a  silhouette 
drawing  with  brush  and  ink,  trying  to  show  growth  and  character  as  clearly 
and  beautifully  as  the  shadow  did.  Compare  the  results.  Have  pupils  dis- 
cuss which  best  represents  the  twig  and  rivals  the  shadow. 

3,  Make  another  drawing  of  the  same  twig^  this  time  in  pencil,  showing 
the  way  it  grows,  its  branching,  bow  the  buds  are  placed,  etc.  Make  alsu 
upon  the  sheets  large  careful  drawings  of  single  buds  showing  how  the  scales 
are  arranged  and  bow  the  bud  is  joined  to  the  twig*  Draw  the  markings 
and  scars  found  on  the  twig.  Notice  that  there  is  a  reason  for  each  irregu- 
larity in  the  outline*  Every  wrinkle  has  a  history.  Compare  and  discuss 
the  drawings  and  see  which  best  represents  the  kind  of  twig  and  structure  of 
the  buds.  Continue  the  lessons  for  the  month  by  making  drawings  of  twigs 
and  buds  gf  ail  the  trees  selected,  Watcb  for  the  ^st  signs  of  development 
in  any  of  these,  and  begin  the  second  drawings  in  the  series  which  shall  show 
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bow  the   buds   op«n,  And   tfitia  follow   the  various   stages  of  growth.    If 

the  season  U  bflckw^trdi  the  twigs  which  were  used  f^ir  the  first  tesson  it  kept 
in  the  house  in  warmth  and  Euoshinef  will  develop  rapidly  and  csjq  be  used 
for  successive  lessons.  Try  more  for  tnithlul  than  for  pretty  drftwin^.  If 
they  are  truthful  they  will  show  beauty  enough.  Lee  the  chitdren  plan  cpverv 
in  which  the  sheets  may  be  kept  tiU  the  serieft  h  complete.  Have  these  simple. 
The  best  omameat  15  an  appropriate  title  plainly  printed  and  well  placed. 
Encourage  the  children  to  gather  photographs  aiid  pictures  of  the  trees  they 
Bire  studying.  In  this  work,  which  in  itself  is  natiire  study,  there  is  excellent 
opportunity  for  relating  the  drawing  to  language  and  literature.  The  writitigs 
of  the  poets  abound  In  references  to  trees,  For  examples  see  Lowell*^ 
*'Indiaxi  Summer  Reverie."  The  re&ults  of  the  month's  work  will  be  an  tUus- 
trated  story  of  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  life  history  of  familiar  trves. 
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The  Tourtb  in  th*  KniC4  Of  typjcfti  counii 

THE  COURSE  AS  SEEN  BY  A  PROFESSOR  OF  DRAWING  IN  A 
UNIVERSITY.* 

The  general  aim  of  education  is,  of   courscp  ta  prepare  for  efficiency  in 
mature  life   by    fijrmshing  ^an   ideal    of   life*s   activities;   and  the  eoar&e  of 
studyjshould  be  appointed  to  that  end- 
Life's  activities  in  the  year  of  nineteen  hundred,  accordiJig  to  the  cen- 
sus reports,  were  as  foUows: 


Iq  Agriculture 

Id  Trade  and  Transportation 

In  the  Manufacturing  and  Industrial  Arts 

In  Professions,  Teachers,  Lawyers,  etc. 

In  Personal  Senricej  Laborers,  Scn'ants,  etc. 
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cent, 
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II 
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11 
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Education  should  equip  a  person  for  some  one  of  th^e  activities  and 
should  give  him  resources  for  improving  his  leisure  time  in  attaining  and 
enjoying  the  best  products  of  them  all,  a  sum  which  makes  up  civilization. 
If  the  leading  positions  in  all  occupations  are  not  fUled  by  graduates  of  high 
schools,  the  high  schools  fail. 

The  person  who  Is  most  broadly  cultured  is  the  one  who  has  the  moBt 
wide  spread  knowledge  of  the  ideals  and  processes  of  the  above  occupitions^ 
ideals  and  processes  of  street  sweepings  of  stock  raising,  of  freight  handling, 
as  well  as  ideals  of  domestic  art  and  literature.  Present  education  is  orer 
emphatic  on  the  side  of  literature,  which  engages  actively  nat  more  than 
two  per  tent  of  the  population.  The  State  University  gives  twenty-ihree 
entrance  units  in  language,  five  in  mathematics  and  eleven  in  all  other  sub* 
jects  combined ;  Stanford  University  gives  twenty*one  entrance  units  in 
language,  tive  tn  mathematics  and  fourteen  and  one*half  in  all  others  com- 
bined.    Other  universities  are   not   more  liberal. 

There  is  no  excuse  in  the  demands  or  ideals  of  life  for  this  grossly  dis- 
proportionate emphasis.  President  Eliot  recently  said,  ", . ,  .it  ii  monstrous 
that  the  school  which  prepares  for  college  should  give  four  or  five  hours  a 
week  for  two  years  to  Greek  and  no  time  at  all  to  drawing.*^  Those  who 
clamor  for  breadth  in  education  and  who  mean  by  that,  'literature,*'  should 

*A  rt-port  prepared  for  ri-commentiotion  id  ihc  HchooU  of  CnUfurnia,  ntnl  preserited 
l>ofoK  th*«  Cuifomin  ToactiFrh'  Aa^^pci&iion,  I>eeeiiiib«r  1605,  by  Artbur  H.  CUrk, 
A-nsociate  Frof«aor  at  Drawiug  iu  iht!  Lclaml  dtAufcird  JufuOr  Uaivenily. 
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remember  tbfti  it  takes  as  much  training  to  appreciate  ancient  and  modern 
3Jt  as  it  does  tc  appreciate  Ancient  and  modern  literature;  also  that  civi- 
lization with  the  Greeks,  with  the  Egyptians,  and  with  the  Japanese  has 
expressed  its  strength  in  formative  art  as  much  as  in  literature.  Indeed 
these  peoples  attained  culture  through  the  practise  of  formative  art  as  well 
as  in  other  ^ays,  and  culture  can  not  be  attained  without  health  in  all  the 
arte^  The  crudeness  and  tawdry  vulgarity  in  American  furniture  and  street 
advertising  marks  vulgarity  and  crudene^  in  the  nattonal  character  which 
must  be  removed  before  the  excellence  of  past  nattona  can  be  attaiiied ;  as 
thrift  is  a  necessary  virtue,  &o  is  the  refining  influence  of  art.  Bad  spelling 
and  faulty  phraseology  are  no  worse  than  poor  taste  in  one's  necktie  or  house 
appointments. 

If  direct  usefulness  in  vocational  work  has  any  iitiportant  bearing  in 
education,  then  surely  the  twenty  four  per  cent  of  people  in  the  manufac- 
turing and  industrial  occupations  represent  as  strong  demands  for  drawing^ 
which  i9  the  expressmnal  language  of  all  industry,  as  the  two  per  cent  of 
literary  workers  represent  for  the  comparatively  gpecialized  language  study 
which  the  universities  encourage  so  liberally.  I  would  have  drawing  receive 
three  or  four  entrance  units  and  manual  training  the  same,  so  that  a  pupil 
could  devote  as  much  time  to  these  as  he  or  another  can  now  devote  to  Latin, 
French  or  German.  The  mischief  of  the  allotment  of  university  entrance 
units  is  that  the  schools  will  teach  only  the  subjects  for  which  entrance  credit 
is  given,  hencc^  school  money  is  expended  and  teachers  are  employed  in  pro^ 
portion  to  entrance  units^  or,  twenty  three  dollars  for  language^  nine  for  mathe- 
matics, and  history,  and  seven  for  all  the  sciences  and  drawing.  (The  logic 
here  is  not  quite  accurate  but  the  conclusions  are  K  Again,  but  fourteen  per  cent 
of  high  school  graduates  go  to  the  university,  so  the  other  eighty-sijt  per  cent 
have  their  educaticn  sacrificed  to  the  dictation  of  university  professors  who 
want  the  high  scliogts  to  teach  the  drudgery  of  the  subjects  while  they  will 
teach  the  pleasure  or  art.  My  quarrel  is  not  with  teachers  of  literature  but 
with  the  conditions. 

If  a  just  distribution  of  instruction  over  alJ  the  ideals  of  civilization  be 
counted  as  breadth|  then  it  is  the  polytechnic  high  schoolB  which  are  giving 
the  broadest  secotidaxy  education.  The  general  secondary  schools  should 
become  the  blMAd  schools  by  teaching  more  of  the  manual  arts^  to  the  end 
that  the  average  citizen  shall  be  more  symetrically  developed,  and  have  more 
points  of  contact  with  life.    This  will  make  brighter  literary  pupils  also. 
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The  Drawing  Course, 

The  fujiction  of  the  drawing  course  is  to  co-DperaEe  witb  manutl  trftia- 
ip£  and  other  courses  in  placing  pupils  in  touch  with  the  mechanical  and 
industrial  and  fine  arts,  to  teach  what  the  ideals  df  these  activities  are  and 
what  the  use  and  power  of  drawing  is  among  the  mature  people  in  active  life 
who  u^  It  professionally.  Whether  the  pupil  will  eventually  use  drawing 
himself  or  not  it  is  an  imporlant  business  of  his  life  to  appreciate  the  products 
of  the  many  people  who  do  use  it,  and  this  the  drawing  <;our^  must  teach 
hitn.     The  people  who  use  drawing  are  of  three  classes: 

I,  Mechanics,  including  carpenters,  machinists,  engineers,  surveyors, 
scientists,  etc.,  who  use  descriptive  or  constructive  drawling. 

ir.  Designers,  including  architects  and  craftsmen  who  in  their  work 
combine  matters  of  construction  and  taste. 

Ill,  Artists^  who  make  pictures  and  who  must  learn  to  see  and  to 
reproduce  exact  appearances  of  form  and  color. 

To  these  people  drawing  is  an  absolute  essential  as  an  instrument  of 
thought,  and  no  mechanic  or  designer  or  artist  can  take  any  advanced  posi- 
tion^ if  indeed  any  at  all,  without  its  use. 

Good  leaching  in  number  involves  the  study  of  prindpies  and  processes  and 
their  application  in  practical  operations  of  life;  also  language  study  involves 
language  structure  as  used  in  expressing  thought,  and  a  study  of  its  use  and  the 
products  of  lis  use  by  great  writers;  so  drawing  should  involve  a  study  of 
the  principles  and  methods  of  representation  and  the  application  of  these  in 
the  mechanic  and  applied  and  the  fine  arts,  and  should  include  a  study  of 
great  works,  the  creations  of  men  to  whom  drawing  is  a  life  occupation. 

Teaching  the  ideals  of  these  professions  is  the  proper  aim  of  the  drawing 
course.  Drawing  will  not  be  thoroughly  taught,  nor  mean  what  it 
should  mean  to  the  pupil,  nor  be  the  force  in  education  and  hence  in  civil- 
iiation  which  it  should  be  unless  it  is  carried  out  along  these  lines.  The 
drawing  teachers  must  use  so  well  the  present  time  given  them,  in  teaching 
and  demonstrating  the  vital  value  and  breadth  of  the  subject  that  more  time  and 
equipment  will  be  afforded.  Not  to  make  pupils  eipert  machine  de&ignen, 
and  architects,  and  artists,  but  to  teach  them  intelligent  respect^  with  some 
knowledge  for  the  ideals  of  these  professions  from  the  drawing  side,  as  they 
already  respect  other  professions  on  the  language  side,  is  the  aim>  One  whose 
knowledge  and  respect  for  these  professions  is  less  than  his  respect  for  litera- 
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turc  iA  nATtowly  educated  and  h99  few  points  Of  contact  with  tventietb 
c«Jiturjr  civilization. 

Ttifc  art  «ide  of  general  education  ia  very  Important  because  fialutary. 
General  good  ta^te  causes  money  which  is  otherwise  cpetit  in  needless  and 
wasteful  display  to  he  spent  m  permanent  fortns  of  wealth.  Honey  In  this 
line  is  already  spent  lavisJUy,  but  not  wisely.  Many  costly  garments  are,  at 
the  end  of  a  season,  destroyed  or  made  over  &t  great  waste  of  materiai  and 
labor,  not  for  intrinsic  reasons  of  use  or  of  taste  but  because  of  the  studied 
rapacity  of  the  vulgar  goddess  ''Fashion'*.  Seventy-five  per  cent  af  this 
expense  could  be  saved  if  good  sense  coLtrolled  matters  of  dress.  Again^  |h« 
cheaper  the  chair  or  house,  the  more  hideous  and  wasteful  work  it  often 
exhibits,  done  in  the  name  of  art.  The  person  of  little  means  pays  as  much  in 
proportion  for  this  as  the  well-to-do.  A  ctvilization  tike  our  own  will  havo 
art,  or  what  passes  for  it,  to  an  extent  not  realized  unti!  attention  is  called  to 
it.  Wall  papeff  elaboration  of  calendars  and  other  advertising  matter^  pic- 
tures, flower  beds,  lawns^  book  bindings^  neckties,  Ulustrations  in  books  and 
periodicals,  and  many  other  appointments  in  daily  and  domestic  use  prove 
the  extent  of  this  demand.  If  art  education  is  effective  both  producers  and 
consumers  will  insist  that  these  things  shall  be  rational  and  elevating,  if  educa- 
tion is  neglected,  art  (or  what  takes  its  place)  will  be  not  only  squalid  but 
degrading.  True  art  is  neither  a  superftuous  nor  a  luxurious  matter,  but  a 
national  resource.  Certain  European  countries  today  are  making  a  marked 
effort  BS  a  matter  of  industrial  life  and  death  to  rationally  unite  art  with  all 
industries.  These  facts  Indicate  and  demand  that  all  pupils  should  study  the 
art  side  of  drawing  as  well  as  the  constructive  and  imitative  sides.  The 
intending  artist  should  study  mechanical  drawing  and  do  so  earnestly,  the 
intending  engineer  should  study  free  hand  drawing  and  be  glad  to  learn 
little  about  an  artist's  and  a  designer's  way  of  seeing  and  thinking,  as  weU 
aa  how  to  represent  bolt  heads. 

The  time  now  re<iuired  for  university  entrance  credit  is  two  hundred 
and  forty  hours  for  free  hand  drawing  and  the  same  for  mechanical  drawing, 
(the  State  University  requires  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours  in  mechanical 
drawing).  This  is  the  equivalent  of  about  eighty  minutes  daily  for  a  year  in 
each  subject.  Too  little  time,  especially  for  free  hand  work  which  Includes 
design^  but  time  enough  to  accomplish  considerable.  The  course  which 
follows  represents^  essentially,  the  best  practise  in  drawing  teaching  as  given 
in  many  schools  of  the  United  States  today.  The  question  arises  whether 
in  the  Umited  time  allowed  it  would  be  better  to  attempt  less  and  bo  hop«  to 
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do  that  litde  better.  The  writer  feels  very  stronglf  that  U  is  necessary  to 
make  the  pupil  accomplish  some  goad  work  io  every  phase  of  the  work  out- 
lined, work  that  the  pupil  will  priie  and  (Are  to  keep.  This  will  re<iuire  sim- 
pU&cation,  but  a  broad  conception  of  the  whole  subject,  in  all  its  phages,  the 
KTiBp  of  ideaJi,  is  much  more  important  than  specific  technicaJ  excellence; 
hence,  no  entire  phase  of  the  work  should  be  omitted. 

THE  DETAILED  SCHEDULE.— (Not  rigid,) 

L     Freehand  drawing.     240  hours. 
Representatioa. 
Objects,  boxeSf  vases,  tools,  etc*,  (artificial  things).  48 

Birds,  branches,  insect&i  fruits,  berries,  «tc.  4a 

Type  solids,  tables,  etc-,   (perspective).  li         " 

These  should  be  drawn  chiefly  in  light  and  shade,  In  pencil,  charcoal 
and  chalk,  on  both  white  and  tinted  paper,  also  if  previous  ejrpehence  war- 
rants, It  in  color.     Objects  should  usually  be  arranged  in  groups  of  two  or  more. 

Design,  Abstract  and  Applied. 

Mounting  drawings,  photographs,  etc.,  title  pages.  6  houre. 

Color  charts  and  color  theories.  12  " 

Abstract  form^  in  circles  and  rectangles.  25  " 
Natural  forms  adapted  to  surface  ornament,  monograms, 

tailpieces,  borders,  etc.  50  '* 
Crafts.     Designs  for  complete  wholes  in  metal,  embroidery 
or  wood,  so  simple    that    the  design  in  structure, 

taste  and  adaptation  can  be  perfect.  2$  " 

Color  design  for  s  room.  32  " 

n.     Mechanical  Drawing*     240  hours. 

Lettering  and  linear  drawing,  geometrical  figures.  50        ** 

E^ojecttons  and  interactions.  $0         ^^ 

Machine  or  architectural  drawing  (simple  structures).  50         ** 

Partially  original  design  in  an  assigned  field,  inyolTing 
taste  and  considerations,  writing  desk,  benches, 
Morris  chair,   table,   etc.  go        " 

Free  hand  sketches  and  isometric  projections  as  well  as  wash  drawings 
should  be  used  as  well  as  instrumental  drawings. 
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COMMENTS.  I 

Freehand  Work. 

A  pnpil  should  now  muter  priociples,  as  principles,  which  lutve 
pertups  been  matters  of  Indefinite  predeliction  ia.  the  graiiun«r  grades; 
he  should  leofn  the  great  fundAmental  Iaws  of  seeing  ajid  iaterprcting 
form  aad  appeaLrances;  he  should  form  the  habit  of  "blocking  La"  both 
form  and  Arefts  of  light  and  shade  and  color.  He  must  learn  to  tec  and 
U)  (bink  to  values  and  tones  of  a  Uroited  cumber  and  not  in  5«pante  miiiute 
delAiJa,  He  must  I*am  to  sekct  and  to  cbooie  with  discrimination,  to  decide 
upon  the  treatment  and  accent  which  are  most  Stable  for  the  particuJar 
tAak  attempted.  Drawing  demands  greater  powers  of  judgment  than  of  imi- 
tation. The  pupU  should  be  able  to  inutale  exactly  Any  characteristic  of  the 
model,  but  he  should  know  which  of  majiy  charactenstits  are  worth  exact 
itnilation.  The  pencil  is  the  beat  instrument  for  accuracy  of  form,  cbftrcoal 
is  the  best  and  readiest  for  light  and  sbade»  but,  if  the  pupil  has  had  good 
preliminary  preparation,  water  colors  niay  be  used  extensively. 

Fac^milc  reprodtjctions  of  masters*  drawings  should  be  at  hand  to  teach 
the  lesson  of  restraint  and  selection;  masters^  drawings  are  always  simple 
Only  use  real  mastery.  Rembrandt's  "Sleeping  Lion,'*  Holbein^s  "Windsor 
Series,"  and  some  of  Corot's  and  Millett's  work  axe  good  examples  of  the  kind 
meant.  Appreciation  of  these  drawings  and  of  worthy  current  work  can  be 
Inculcated  by  a  few  talks  now  and  then,  but  the  talks  should  be  chiefly  upon 
thtf  art  of  the  men  and  but  little  upon  their  lives.  The  pupil  must  be 
led  to  distinguish  between  an  artist's  and  a  scientist's  habit  of  seeing 
and  thinking  in  drawing,  and  to  realize  that  sometimes  one  method  and 
sometimes  another  is  best  in  repreeentation.  Atbrechl  Durer^s  engravings 
and  Velasquez*s  ^'Tapestry  Weavers^'  form  a  good  contrast  in  visual  methods; 
both  are  moat  excellent.  Some  modem  artists  deal  in  very  delicate  contrasts, 
tome  in  vigorous  ones.  Plsarro,  Monet,  Whistier,  Brangwyn  and  many  others 
should  be  represented  In  the  school  portfolio  and  upon  the  walls  of  the  draw- 
ing rootn^  as  illustrating  different  aims  and  habits  in  interpretation^  to  the 
end  not  only  that  the  student's  drawing  may  be  healthfully  aSected,  but  also, 
that  he  may  be  led  to  appreciate  really  great  work  and  thereby  gain  in 
capacity  for  culture  and  elevation  pf  life,* 


•Mr  Hrnry  T    hftitry  vtry  jwilly  ma^gcBU'r 

'  '      '"  ■     '  kIv  of  njcprlcm  drawioai'  by  goe<\  ar^biteeia  ind  mschioo 


thai  !kf«cbuiio«J   Drawina  "houM    Iw 

y  siiHKi  ar^biteeia  ind  mschioo  drauahtAmeii; 

liouLd  include  the  study  of  reproiluclion«  ot  this   Qniwt  products  of 
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When  a  pupil  has  learned  to  draw  by  seeing,  that  iS|  when  he  has  learned 
to  trust  and  record  tbe  report  of  his  cj^b,  in  drawing  rapidly  groups  of  two 
OT  |hr«e  objects,  a  few  les&oos  on  the  per^pectiTe  of  surfaces  and  edges  will 
be  muminating,  but  if  the  other  work  h  done  well^  exercises  with  the  type 
solids  need  take  but  little  of  the  studetit's  valuable  time.  Design,  represen- 
tation and  structure  are  principles  which  enter  into  all  exercises.  In  a  leaf  spray» 
for  eiamplcj  the  curve  should  be  sought  which  denotes  the  Uvej  growing 
organism,  a  curve  which  is  not  Ulce  a  rope  nor  like  a  crooked  wire,  nor  like 
a  wilted  branch,  Tfae  joints  of  stem  and  leaf  have  interesting  structure^ 
For  many  objects,  as  birds  and  insects,  the  Japanese  method  of  drawing  color 
tones  without  cast  shadows  is  most  effective.  One  hundred  hours  is  a  short 
time  for  all  this  work  in  representatioti]  but  the  other  divisioiis  coutaiu  work 
in  representation  also  and  with  the  teacher  saturated  with  the  ideals  herself, 
and  alert,  and  capable  of  teaching;  with  ample  resources,  excellent  examples 
on  the  school  room  walls,  and  with  a  definite  plan  of  progress,  every  lesson 
can  be  made  to  illustrate  more  than  one  phase  of  the  work,  and  to  furnish  an 
opportunity  for  introducing  valuable  ideas  in  the  sCudent^s  niind.  Two 
minutes  in  deciding  where  to  "place"  the  drawing,  and  two  minutes  in  gen- 
eral praise  of  the  best  drawings,  the  delicacy  of  one,  the  structure  of  another, 
the  vigor  in  this,  the  wise  selection  of  character  in  that,  care  in  trimming  and 
mounting,  and  more  Of  less  talk  about  artistic  matters  while  the  pupils  work, 
13  the  way  to  get  two  hours  of  work  in  one  hour  of  time  and  to  make  a  total 
of  much  attainment. 

Design* 

The  problems  of  the  other  division  touch  much  of  this  work  but  there  is 
much  which  deserves  direct  attention,  A  few  lessons  tn  mounting  draw- 
ings and  laying  out  title  pages,  when  once  eitplained  and  afterwards  prac- 
tised in  all  the  school  work,  will  be  of  lasting  importance^  The  thearies  of 
color  composition  and  design  should  receive  attention  in  about  si:i  to  twelve 
charts.  If  this  work  has  been  done  in  the  grades  it  can  now  be  done  with 
great  delicacy.  The  design  of  abstract  forms  according  to  principles  of 
balance,  rhythm  and  harmony  has  introduced  system  into  methods  of  judgment 
of  inventive  work  which  produces  much  nior«  originality  than  the  old  study 


medieviU  blackjimHb*  '^hpuld  be  on  ramiliv  to  the  sttideni^,  ar  the  paiatera  of  tlie 
RenuManM  are  to  fftudfnt»  of  the  'Old  Art  GourBe>i/  Cfttiini.  ChirUndftfi^Q,  ViKhtr,  Httxf 
Sftchi,  Stmdivahus.  Palii^aVj  snd  Morris,  <iuahl  to  b«  ui  familiar  nAme^  b-i  Eapbtiel,  Da 
Vinri.  VVlatauvi,  H4mbnin<it  aqfl  the  re^t  of  ihem,  Structural  ilediau  flhouln  also  be 
nr-fvjructv  trrphnaiifld;  that  wbieh,  hae  tu  Jo  w\lii  the  deAiffning  of  the  whnte  objccL  not 
iiurrvly  wjth  itl  Uoooratton.  It  ia  preemineatly  the  kind  n(  ftnai^n  Trhi<-h  hrtfh  arbonl 
t>tnHtp'>ip  «hf^titd  ^tudy  '* 
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of  "Historic  Ornament.*'  "The  Principlca  of  Design^*  by  Ernest  Batcbelder^ 
«xplaina  the  essence  of  the  system.  The  September  number  of  the  Intenu- 
tional  Studio  shows  the  method  of  modern  defiign  instruction  in  the  schooU 
of  AusCriaT  A  few  exercises  in  iilling  simple  forms  with  arranged  "spotK^" 
and  then  the  study  of  the  best  ornament  of  many  people  of  many  times,  al»> 
the  adaptation  of  natural  forms  to  decorative  purposes  in  borders  and  sten- 
cils, and  above  all  the  study  of  complete  objects  which  are  good  in  adaptation 
to  use,  to  structure  and  in  color  and  decoration,  will  iUuminate  this  subject. 
One  or  two  very  eimple  but  very  perfect  art-craft  objects^  as  desk  trays,  paper 
knives,  or  simtlBr  objectSf  should  be  made.  The  difference  between  these  and 
such  tawdry  gim-cracks  as  hand-painted  duBC  pans  tied  with  ribbon,  for  wall 
ornaments,  should  be  distinctly  pointed  out.  The  best  architecture  should 
be  referr«d  to  constantly,  not  to  be  imitated  but  to  be  appreciated,  and  it  should 
be  pointed  out  to  the  student,  not  merely  that  the  Parthenon,  and  the  cathe- 
drals of  Amiens,  St.  Mark's  and  others  are  good,  but  in  what  respects — of  struc- 
tural design,  of  proportions  of  balance,  and  emphasis  of  leading  parts  by  orna- 
ment— they  are  good.  In  shortj  In  what  respects  they  iliustraie,  in  their 
entirety  and  in  their  details,  good  design.  This  appreciation  of  their  intrinsic 
worth  as  good  art  is  more  Important  than  their  history  or  their  classification 
into  architectural  styles.  It  should  also  be  shown  that  simple  buildings  can 
have  qualities  of  good  design.  Considerable  attention  should  be  given  to  color 
as  appHed  to  room  decoration,  for  five  dollars  spent  wisely  in  tinting  the  wallS: 
of  a  few  rooms  will  put  more  beauty  into  a  house  than  spent  in  any  other  way. 
And  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  practise  this  art-  Above  all  let  the  teaching  in 
design  be  vital  and  reach  the  end  aimed  at;  let  it  introduce  the  pupil  to  the 
inexhaustible  wealth  of  IVature's  forms  and  to  the  endless  ingenuity  of  human 
Invention.  Let  it  no  longer  be  true  that,  "We  depend  upon  chance  for  con- 
struction, and  the  past  for  ornament.*'  Let  the  high  school  pupil  be  prepared 
to  appreciate  and  to  be  an  influence  for  good  taste  In  his  own  home  and  in 
bis  community.  No  class  has  a  better  right  to  enjoy  good  domestic  art  than 
the  great  well-to-do  class  which  attends  the  high  schools. 


The  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Although  in  theory  this  is  an  exact  science,  yet  in  choice  of  view  point, 
in  the  number  of  projections  and  sections  to  be  made,  and  in  the  positiom 
of  dimension  lines  and  figures  to  most  clearly  convey  needful  information, 
there  t§  demand  for  a  high  order  of  judgment.  As  Mr.  Bagot  saySf  **A  good 
m^hanioal  drawing  should  answer  any  i^uestion  which  may  be  put  to  It-** 
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On  the  constructive  sid«,  th«  working  aut  of  some  scmi-^DriginaJ  problem  fgr 
aomc  abject  to  be  made  in  the  maaual  traming  taom  h  the  best  possible 
exercise.  These  problems  should  be  chosen  within  pretty  closely  defined  limits, 
and  should  be  so  simple  that  time  should  be  spent  tn  thoroughness  And  quality 
of  design  rather  than  upon  Intricacy.  One  pup^i  may  design  in  wood,  another 
in  paper  or  metal.  Free  hand  drawing  should  be  used  ertensively  in  devel- 
oping these  constructive  ideals.  The  pupil  to  form  the  hebtt  of  "thinking 
readily  with  the  pencil  point."* 

Conclusion, 

Such  IB  the  modern  course  of  drawing  which  may  well  be  termed  the 
'^Democratic  Course/'  because  it  is  arranged  ito  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
great  majority,  who  pass  directly  into  active  life  and  who  must  reap  the 
benefit  In  appreciation  of  other^s  work  and  not  in  future  vocational  work, 
and  it  meets  the  needs  of  these  tatter  fairly  well,  also.  Whether  the  different 
phases  of  the  work  should  be  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  or  consecutively, 
and  the  exact  apportionment  of  time  among  certain  sub-divisions,  are  details 
which  should  be  left  to  experience.  The  old  drawing  course,  the  "Art  School 
Preparatory  Course,*^  had  little  value  as  general  culture,  and  was  of  little  value 
unless  carried  farther  in  an  art  school.  It  was  founded  on  cast  drawings, 
and  so  entrenched  did  the  idea  of  the  plastef  cast  become  that  anything  to 
be  drawn  had  first  to  be  cast  into  plaster.  It  is  much  better  to  draw  real 
peaches,  or  apples,  or  leaves,  than  casts  of  them.  A  student  should  copy  a 
cast  or  a  drawing  for  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  time,  possibly,  that  he  is 
spending  in  drawing  the  same  or  similar  objects  from  reality.  Plaster  casts 
are  thought  to  impart  an  "Art  Atmosphere*^  to  a  schoolroom,  but  plenty 
of  good  sludent^s  drawings  of  the  kind  which  this  ^'democratic*'  course  is 
developing  where  it  is  in  operation,  makes  an  irresistible  "art  atmosphere.*' 

Books. 

The  many  details  of  this  course  can  be  found  excellently  illustrated  in 
the  various  numbers  of  the  ^^School  Arts  Book,"  published  by  the  Davis  Press, 
at  Worcesier,  Mass.  The  subscription  price  is  one  dollar  per  year,  and  the 
magaxine  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  published  today.  The  International 
Studio  contains  valuable  illustrative  material  and  should  be  constantly  at 
hand  as  showing  the  best  modem  mature  work  of  many  arts  and  many  times. 
The  Craftsman^  published  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  shows  simple  home  furnishings 
and  houses.    These  periodicals  are  indispensable  to  the  effective  teacher. 


^8w  footnote  p>#«  Slii. 
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Teachers. 

A  consideration  more  important  than  the  coune  of  study  even.  This 
"democratic"  coune  ie  very  broad  and  requires  a  very  broadly  cultured  teacher. 
It  can  not  be  successfully  taught  by  any  other.  Indeed  there  is  no  reason 
why  school  principals,  or  trustees,  or  superintendents,  should  expect  to  get 
good  results  at  all  in  drawing  except  from  teachers  who  have  had  just  as 
broad  general  training  and  just  as  broad  special  training  as  they  exact  from 
the  best  equipped  high  school  teachers  of  any  subject;  and  this,  in  California, 
is  five  years  of  university  training.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  this 
course  be  adopted  as  an  elastic  one,  more  as  an  affirmation  of  working  prin- 
ciples than  as  a  schedule  of  exact  details,  the  details  being  subject  to  such 
modification  as  the  experience  of  competent  teachers  in  favored  centers  may 
from  time  to  time  advise. 
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Book,  April  1903,  p.  i.  See  Outline,  Book,  Hay  1904,  pp.  422-427. 
Rhythm,  Daniels.  Book,  Hay  1904,  p.  399.  Rhythmic  Hovement, 
Haney,  U.  T.  Hagazine,  April  1905,  p.  133. 

Rosettes.  Composition,  p.  17,  etc.  See  Gate  Beautiful,  Stimson,  pp.  119- 
123,  280-287. 

Spring  Nature  Drawing,  Whitney.  Book,  Harch  1902,  p.  i;  April  1902,  p. 
12.  Sargent,  Book,  June  1902,  p.  i.  Prang  Text  Books,  under  section, 
"Growth,  Blossom,  Fruit." 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Repeats.     Harold  H.  Brown,  S.  A.     Book,  May  1903. 
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The  Book  of  The  Singing  Winds.  By  Sara  Hamilton  Birchall. 
Alfred  Bartlettf  Boston^  igos.  so  pages,  3  t-3  x  51-3, 
75  cents* 

There  ar«  t«ftcKers  who  love  poetry,  and  take  it  to  their  he&rts  as  ah 
antidote  for  progre^ive  educator  ataxia^  that  insidious  mental  disease  to  which 
teachers  axe  so  liabEe-  To  such  this  pretty  little  volume,  as  modest  as  a  beech 
bud,  will  give  genuine  pleasure.  It  has  the  cheerful^  bracing  out-of-door 
quality  that  does  one  good  after  weeks  Indoors.  It  praises  rain  and  storm,  and 
tempts  one  to  try  them. 

"He  who  will  come  to  the  woods  when  the  fallea  leaves  are  stUl, 
And  the  brooks  are  tnlUng-fuIl,  and  the  ferns  uncoil   in  the   wet, 
And  the  only  sound  is  the  leisurely  drip  of  the  rain  from  the  traei, 
His  shall   be   eyes  to   see " 

And  again,  upon  occasion 

"The  day  is  dull  and  dripping  in  the  gray,  gas-lighted  town. 

But  the  country's  fresh  and  c^lean  with  fail  again. 
Oh,  it's  out  along  the  prairie  with  the  cool  rain  in  your  facfl^ 
||Aad  it*s  out  along  the  river  Sowing  free, 
And  it's  out  across  the  hill-tops  in  a  flying-fooled  race 
With  just  your  heart  to  bear  you  company," 

"When  my  ship  comes  in/*  has  never  been  sung  more  sweetly  or  with  a 
more  coorincing  accent  than  in  the  f^nal  poem,  *^The  Day  When  My  Dreams 
Come  True,"  Miss  BirchaJi  lives  in  Chicago.  Verily,  once  more^  **Out  of  the 
eater  has  come  forth  meat  and  out  of  the  strong  has  come  forth  sweetness  I" 

Text-books  of  Art  Education.      Book    7*    The    Prang    Educa- 
tional  Company.        ia6    pages,    61-2x8  1-2.       Profusely 
illustrated.     55  cents. 
This  is  the  most  attractive  book  of  the  series  thus  far.     The  paper  used 

has  an  agreeable  tone,  and  many  of  the  illustrations  are  of  great  beauty. 
The  eiUEnples  of  pencil  drawing  and  of  work  with  colored  crayon,  and  some 
of  the  color  plates,  such  as  those  00  pp.  14,  15^  35,  47  and  50,  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired.  They  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose,  and  would  be 
admitted  by  people  of  taste  to  be  satisfactory  ffom  the  esthetic  point  of  view. 
Such  illustrations  acceptable  both  to  the  artist  and  to  the  teacher  have  not 
been  common  in  teacher's  manuals.       Tb«  work  in  the  more  mechanical 
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phases  of  drawing  and  conBtniction  Is  clearly  outlined  and  amply  tUustrated; 
and  the  introductory  illustrations  under  the  subject  of  Design  gives  to  that 
topic  a  richness  and  significance  wholly  commendable.  This  Manual  will 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  equipment  of  every  teachef. 

Elementary    Woodworking    by    Edwin    W.    Foster.       Ginn    & 
Company.    134  pages,  5x7.     136  illustrations.     55  cents. 

This  little  Handbook  difters  from  others  in  that  more  than  half  of  the 
matter  is  devoted  to  the  growth  and  history  of  the  kinds  of  wood  most  use- 
ful to  carpenters  and  builders.  The  first  part  ^ves  detailed  inEtruction  con- 
cerning the  common  tools  and  thetr  use.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  book  for  Be- 
ginners who  would  aim  to  secure  intelligent  work  on  the  part  of  their  pupilft^ 

Bench  Work  in  Wood  by  W,  F.  M.  Goss.     Ginn  &  Company. 
20   pages,   43-4x7  1-4,     314   illustrations.     70   cents. 

This  book  may  be  considered  almost  as  a  Sequel  to  Elementary  Wood- 
working. It  contains  Maps  showing  the  distribution  of  timber  in  the  United 
States^  and  carries  instruction  in  its  history  and  growth  a  little  farther.  In 
the  opening  chapters  the  toots  are  Ueated  more  exhaustively,  and  many  more 
problems  are  given  involving  their  use.  Part  3  deals  with  the  Carpentry  of 
Wood  construction,  and  furnishes  the  sort  of  information  required  by  students 
in  manual  training  schooJs'where  there  are  original  problems  invalving  more 
than  bench  work. 


THE  FEBRUARY  MAGAZINES 

From  tJi«  point  of  view  of 
th«  tcncbcT  Iff  Muiu>]  AttB 

Booklovers 

One  article  uf  itnusual  interest  is  Russia  through  Russian  Painting  by 
Christian  firinton,  with  nine  illustrations,  four  of  which  are  in  color  aod  well 
reproduced.  That  at  p.  i6i  shows  what  c*n  be  done  with  orange,  green  and 
violet.  Russian  Painting  shows  a  national  art  in  the  making.  There  is  a 
fresh  vigor  and  dash  about  it  which  indicates  a  youth  of  power,  and  promise* 
a  maturity  of  splendor.  Another  interesting  article  is  Art  and  the  Federal 
Government  by  Glenn  Brown,  with  eight  illustrations.  Compare  the  two 
statues  of  Sherman,  pp.  240  and  241 ,  and  the  two  statues  of  Farragut,  pp*  244 
and  245,  In  the  illustratioas  by  Arthur  Bccher  accompanying  All  for  Love 
gf  a  Lady,  the  wealth  of  artistic  material  which  one  always  associates  with 
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the  days  of  romance  and  chivalry  is  well  suggested.  The  Face  of  Iseult,  p, 
210  is  tinconventianaJ,  but  surely  suggests  a  woman  worth  struggling  for. 
Compare  the  handling  at  pp.  208  and  log  with  that  by  Fogarty,  pp.  ajs  »nd 
237,  Equally  bold,  Fogarty^s  drawings  are  less  cmde.'  That  on  p.  ajs  Is 
eapecially  admirable  in  composition  and  rendering. 

Brush  and  Pencil 

finish  and  Pencil  for  Jaatiary  has  a  beautifully  colored  covef;-ihree 
dull  analogous  colors  of  very  low  intensity.  The  Art  of  Leon  and  Theodore 
Scott  Daba,  so  extremely  innocent  of  detail  and  so  unusual  in  subject  that 
one  of  tbe  plates  is  printed  wrong  side  up»  is  nevertheless  fasdnatlDg  and 
instructive.  The  permanent  Exhibition  of  the  Palette  and  Chisel  Club,  the 
Exhibition  of  Prints  at  Washington,  and  the  tenth  annual  Exhibition  of  tbe 
Society  of  Western  Artists  are  reviewed  and  illustrated,  The  Present  and 
Future  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  is  discussed  with  reproductions  of  several 
paintings.  The  ekveolh  paper  on  Tbe  Art  Industries  of  Ajuerica  is  by  Morris 
Hartman,  and  contains  illustrations  of  Jewelry,  etc,  The  work  of  the  Los 
Angeles  School  of  Art  and  Design  is  shown  in  three  or  four  plates,  and  on  p. 
41  is  a  bdlliant  half-tone  of  DaViDci^s  Virgin  of  the  Rocks, 

Centtiry 

open  this  number  so  that  tbe  Frontispiece,  the  St.  Agnes,  p.  623,  and 
The  Uotherf  p.  633,  may  be  compared.  Compare  first  the  faces,  for  drawing, 
for  modeliogi  for  eipresaion  of  mental  attitude.  Compare  the  drawing  of 
hands*  Which  are  made  of  bones  and  flesh?  Compare  the  shoulders  and 
anns.  In  which  picture  do  you  find  healthy  human  anatomy?  Compare 
the  rendering  of  stuffs.  Which  artist  has  differentiated  teitures  most 
vonvincin^y?  Which  is  the  best  balanced  in  composition?  In  which 
ia  there  the  finest  rhythm  of  light-and-dark  with  the  most  attractive  con- 
trasts where  they  ought  to  be  at  the  center  of  interest?  Probably  the  clever- 
est technique  is  to  be  seen  in  the  upper  backgrotind  of  the  frontispiece.  That, 
in  its  way,  outdoes  the  old  masters;  but  alas^  thai  is  not  the  subject  of  the 
picture!  Now  comparing  the  work  of  Cano  and  Alexander,  which  leads  you 
to  think  of  technique  and  of  the  painter,  and  which  makes  you  thinb  of  the 
subject  itself  first  of  all?  A  careful  study  of  these  plates  will  lead  one  to 
understand  a  little  better  those  qualities  which  give  greatness  to  the  work  of 
the  masters.  Bow  read  the  little  Poem  by  Carolyn  Wells,  p.  657,  entitled 
Progress.  Ivanowski's  Midwinter,  p.  6oq»,  is  as  rich  in  color  as  a  Persian  rug. 
The  Portraits  of  Keats  by  T^lliam  Sharp  offers  in  its  illustrations  &n  oppor- 
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tuDity  to  compare  several  sketches  from  the  some  subject  m  different  me^ 
dium&  fay  diSerent  artists*  Saving  Califonua^s  Fniit  Crop  contaiDS  fcveral 
admirable  scientific  drawings  by  B.  F.  WilliAmson,  There  is  a  capital  little 
Pen  drawing  of  a  bit  of  Architecture  by  Harry  Fenn,  on  p,  600. 

Cbautaiiqiian 

The  Reading  Journey  conducts  the  party  through  the  coast  prorinces  of 
China  with  many  surprising  views.  Classic  Hytbs  in  Modem  Art  is  all  too 
brief.  It  contains  balf-tones  of  AtalantEt^s  Race  by  Poynter,  The  Cumaean 
Sibylf  and  The  Pleiades  by  Vedder,  Sappho  fay  Alma-Tadema,  and  Ithe  Apollo 
of  Rodin. 

Country  Life 

The  dearest  little  Chicks  ever  photo^aphed  are  to  be  found  on  the  Con- 
tents page.  Leaving  to  the  cunous  and  the  hardened  the  photographs  of  the 
tortured  Tarpon,  the  teacher  will  find  in  the  next  article  good  pictures  of  the 
Boston  Terrier,  and  In  the  next,  some  photographs  of  a  Hardy  Iris.  ^In  the 
center  of  the  magazine  is  a  noble  group  of  tree-trunks  worth  studying  for 
tree  anatomy;  and  on  pp.  433-455  are  good  pictures  of  White  Leghorns.  A 
Rug-Making  Community  (Center  Lovell^  Maine)  is  described  by  Arthur  B.- 
Gleason,  and  shown  in  photographs  by  Frederic  Kr  Lyons.  Thomas 
McAdam  exhibits  A  New  Era  in  Mushroom  Culture,  and  S.  W.  Fletcher 
tells  about  Raising  Pineapples  in  Southern  Florida,  with  fourteen  good 
iUustrations. 

Craftsman 

Katharine  M.  Roof  contributes  an  article  on  The  Wrought  Iron  of  the 
Renaissance:  Craftsmanship  of  the  Locksmiths  of  old  ^uremburg,  eight 
illustrations.  The  Russian  Peasant  by  Isabel  F.  Eapgood  contains  nineteen 
illiistrations  with  suggestions  of  primitive  art  in  Russia,  Craftsmanship 
for  Crippled  Children  describes  the  work  of  the  Free  Industrial  Home  School 
of  New  York,  Randolph  I.  Geare  describes  the  Swords  of  Many  Lands  with 
special  reference  to  Japanese  types.  A  dozen  swords  with  their  scabbards 
are  shown  in  the  plates.  The  Bedroom  contains  eight  illustrations  of  reason^ 
able  interiors  highly  suggestive  to  those  building  miniature  houses  in 
schools.  The  Home  Department  contains  ten  illustrations  of  the  new  art 
in  wall-papers  and  friezes,  and  very  attractive  it  is  as  here  shown;  but  one 
suspects  that  some  of  the  frieies  arc  better  by  the  yard  than  they  would  be 
by  the  rod. 
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Delineator 

One  is  attracted  to  this  number  by  ibe  well  planned  and  eflectivcly  col- 
ored Cover  Design  by  Guernsey  Moore-  tt  stands  in  the  greatest  possible  con- 
iraBt  to  the  cover  of  the  February  House  Beautiful.  Of  the  colored  Costume 
Plates  the  best  h  at  p.  210.  Most  of  the  black-and-white  illustrations  fall 
far  below  the  standard  usually  maintained  by  this  magazine.  The  be&t  are 
are  on  pp.  238  and  330.  Horace  Wyndhani  describes  Cairo  with  a  Camera. 
The  article  by  N,  Hudson  Moore  on  Old  Time  Lightia  containfl  thirty  or  forty 
ilLustrations  of  odd  candlesticks,  lamps  and  lanterns, 

Harper*s 

There  are  some  fine  contrasts  observable  in  the  illustrations  this  mopTh. 
Compare,  for  instance^  the  lack  of  atmosphere  and  distance  in  the  plate  at 
p.  354,  with  the  great  spaces  and  drifting  phantoms  of  air  in  the  plates  by 
Thornton  Oakley^  pp.  423,  437  and  429.  Compare  the  violent  perspective 
and  abrupt  contraEts  in  the  work  of  Charlotte  Harding^  pp.  3Q2,  jq6  and  3^8, 
with  the  temperate  handling  of  W.  D.  Stevens,  p.  467.  Compare  the  won- 
derful Pen  drawing  by  Abbey,  p>  165,  with  its  faciie  suggestion  of  out-door 
light  and  real  life,  with  the  Frontispiece,  where  the  addition  of  color  and  the 
detailed  rendering  of  surfaces  by  more  elaborate  means,  fails  to  give  anything 
morc^  and  produces  a  whale  even  less  harmonious  and  convincing.  Abbey's 
color  plate  at  p.  364  when  compared  with  the  Frontispiece  showi  a  more 
mellow  and  closely  organized  harmony  of  color^  but  his  pen  drawing  on  p. 
366  suffeis  in  comparison  with  bia  other  work,  p.  363,  whether  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  good  design  or  effective  pen  technique.  The  Splendid 
Dragon,  p.  438^  by  C.  D^  Welden^  is  splendid  indeed.  The  plate  is  admirably 
composed  and  full  of  the  gala  spirit.  Those  interested  in  the  history  of  art 
will  enjoy  The  Egyptians  in  Sinai,-  an  account  of  recent  i^scoveries  by  Flin- 
derB-Petrie,  with  nine  tllustrfttions. 

House  Beautiful 

The  Cover  Designs  for  this  magazine  have  been  horrid  of  late,  and  that 
for  the  February  number  is  a  good  Illustration  of  everything  that  should  be 
avoided,  tu  tbe  selection  of  elements,  in  the  color  scheme,  and  in  the  general 
arrangement.  Within,  one  finds  something  better.  Tory  Row  contains 
pictures  of  old  colonial  houses  in  Cambridge,  Letitia  H.  Alejiander  makes 
a  Plea  for  Our  Pet  Pictures^  rOne  has  to  make  a  difference,  however,  between 
fumiahing  a  den  or  a  bedroom^  and  furnishing  a  parlor  or  living  room  which 
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IB  »mi-public,  so  to  speak.—for  ooe's  friends  as  well  as  lor  one*B  self."!  Jane 
Paktbor  writes  on  Up-To-Date  Napary^  and  on  p.  18  Washington's  Camp 
Cheat  ts  eathibtted  with  all  its  utensiU, 

Ladies'   Home  Journal 

Kipling^s  story  for  children,  Puck  of  Pook's  Hill,  is  illuatrated  by  two 
drawings  by  Charlotte  Harding,  Hairbreadth  Escapes  in  a  Wild  Animal 
Show  contains  two  live  Little  drawings  by  Charles  Livingstone  Bull,  There 
are  some  clever  Headpieces  by  A,  R.  Bowker,  Robert  McQuinn  and  others. 
Good  Taste  and  Bad  Taste  In  Curtains  ia  sensible  and  well  illustrated.  Dan 
Beard  tells  how  to  make  a  Play-House  out  of  Packing- Cases.  The  new  series 
of  Lessons  in  Heedlework  by  Miss  Grabowskii  begins  with  a  sensible  article 
OD  the  Making  of  Rugs  after  the  Kelin  Pattern,  and  Two  of  the  ]4ewest  Styles 
in  Needlework  by  Joseph  Crane,  presents  designs  which  work  out  beautifully 
in  the  hands  of  a  master,  but  which  offer  to  the  zealous  many  opportunitiea 
for  barbarous  effects.  Some  Home-Hade  Trimmings,  and  Play  Frocks  for 
Little  Folks  are  Indicative  of  a  finer  taste  in  matters  of  dress.  The  Latter 
article  by  Julia  Shipley  Thomas  is  especially  fine.  Her  designs  fuUill  Hegel's 
definition  of  Fine  Art.    They  are  "the  free  and  adequate  embodiment  of  the 


HcClures' 

Three  things  it  ia  said  are  moat  dlBicult  to'^draw;-  a  beatitlful  wonmnf 
a  boat  and  a  violin.  Ivanowski  has  drawn  the  violin  well  in  the  Frontispiece, 
and  produced  a  pleasing  composition  and  a  delicate  color  scheme  as  well. 
The  pictures  by  Anthony  Fiala  for  his  Two  Years  tn  the  Arctic  are  not  only 
unique  as  photographS]  but  of  unusual  interest  as  compositions  in  dark-and- 
light.  In  the  Day  of  Precious  Penalties  by  Hahon  Hill,  F,  Y.  Cory  is  seen 
at  her  best,  These  sketches  of  the  two  little  sprites  are  true  to  the  life  in 
every  situation,  and  not  a  pen  line  has  been  wasted.  Btumenschein's  illus- 
tratioDB  for  The  Praying  Sliipper  are  worthy  of  the  subject.  The  old  Pat- 
riarch is  worth  knowing,  and  so  also  is  "The  Gentleman  from  Essex*'  by 
Lincoln  Steffens. 

Masters  in  Art 

True  to  their  promise  the  publishers  are  hastening  to  overtake  the  months 

in  reprinting  the  lost  numbers  of  their  magaiine.  That  for  December  1P05 
eihibtts  and  describes  the  work  of  Fra  Fiilppo  Lippi,  forever  to  be  praised 
for  tbat  rarely  loTtiy  Annunoation  in  the  Ftational  Gallery  at  London.     Seven 
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oth«n  of  his  b«s1  works  are  reproduced  waL  ^ur^-^m^  ^earcLcss  coQsid£riiig 
the  ftate  of  some  of  the  onpnAts,  nod  smMic  tbem  bis  own  portrait  of  Mm- 
ulf  from  his  Coronation  of  the  ^Vtrgin  in  the  Academy  »t  Florence.  Ttkttc 
are  accompanied  of  course  by  the  tisual  quotations  and  discriminating  com- 
ment upon  the  master  and  his  work. 

The  J&DUAry  number  is  upcD  Gilbert  Stuart;-  the  second  Amecican  to 
be  30  h<rrflor»d^  Hie  first  plate  is  appropriately  the  famous  WosMn^on. 
By  putting  two  portraits  on  a  p4ge  in  s^cne  cases,  thirteen  examples  of  Stuan*^ 
work  are  included.  One  is  a  Uttte  disappointed  in  QOt  finding  the  Martha 
WaahingtoD  bead  among  them.  Bat  undoubtedly  the  Editor  had  excel- 
lent reasons  for  omitting  it.  Amcog  the  Portraits  which  every  lover  of  Slnart 
will  be  glad  to  havCi  is  the  charming  young  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  owned 
by  Hr,  C,  W.  Coleman  of  Washington;-  one  of  the  most  beautiful  produc- 
tions of  the  painter's  brush.  The  February  Dumber  is  an  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  David,  familiar  to  the  public  mostly  through  The  Sabine  Women, 
and  The  Oath  of  the  Horaiii.  Of  course  Madame  Recamier  is  included,  and 
the  superb  Portrait  of  Piua  the  Seventh  now  in  the  Louvre.  The  first  plate 
is  Bonapart  crossing  Mount  ficmard,  and  the  last,  David's  own  Portrait  of 
aimself. 

Metropolitan 

Some  Photographic  Impressiotis  of  iTew  York  by  Alvin  Langdon  Cobum 
is  a*series  of  seven  very  weU  composed  plates,  each  practically  In  three  tones 
of  gray,  and  freer  from  complicated  detail  than  one  familiar  with  New  York 
would  believe  possible.  The  Grave  of  The  Dog  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eastman, 
a  fuli-blood  Sioux,  contains  five  of  Charles  Living&tone  fiulLl*&  drawings,  as 
usual,  well  spaced  and  in  fine  values.  The  wolf  and  the  buffalo  appear  in 
the  drawings.  The  Illustrations  for  Life  in  a  French  Village,  by  M.  H.  Squire 
are  so  odd  and  '^unnatural"  in  handling  that  tbey  suggest  life  in  a  story*book 
worlds  The  World  at  Large  be^pns  with  an  appreciative  word  for  Alphonse 
Mucba,  and  a  splendid  photograph  of  him  in  the  costume  he  loved  to  wear 
in  his  own  country.  Twenty  photographs  are  reproduced  for  Vesuvius  as  it 
is  today;  and  seven  others  reveal  The  Samoan  at  Close  Range,  A  Tale  of 
Brtcka  contains  two  characteristic  drawings  by  WiUiam  Niehol&on. 

Printing  Art 

If  teacheni  who  want  colored  pictures  for  the  school  room  could  cut 
them  from  Printing  Artf  they  would  have  illustrations  not  only  of  the  best 
modem  color  work,  but  of  harmomous  backgrounds  for  color  prints.     (Many 
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a  good  color  print  is  mined  in  ^ect  by  improper  mouDt  and  frame).  Li  this 
number  &re  two  capital  examples  of  this.  Rofiamond,  from  a  paiQttiig  by 
Rena  Avigdor^  and  The  Patriarcbf  bj  Bonanni.  The  Atrocitiefi  of  Color 
Supplements  by  Lindsay  Swift  of  tbe  Bo&ton  Public  Library,  ought  to  be  read 
by  every  person  in  the  United  States.  The  Proper  Use  of  Capitals,  Small 
Caps  and  Lower  Case  by  Will  Bradjey,  will  help  those  interested  in  more 
beautiiul  sthool  work;  and  Japanese  Paper-Making  by  Thomas  Nast  Fair- 
baoks  will  be  of  interest  to  pupils  who  use  Japanese  paper,  Kendall  Banning 
writer  on  Bookplates  with  ten  illustrations  in  such  colors  as  are  possible  to 
iuvenile  designers  in  tbe  public  schools,  Pitges  364  and  366  contain  sug- 
gestions  useful  in  the  plaomng  of  covers  for  school  papers,  and  on  p.  383  is  a 
Border  worth  saving  for  ne;it  Christmas. 

Scribner's 

Buenos  Koches  by  Eleanor  Gates  contains  some  novel  illustrations  in 
color  by  Arthur  Rachham,  They  eeem  to  have  drawn  in  water^color  and 
pen-and'Enh,  and  reproduced  in  three  printings  orange,  green  and  black. 
The  plates  combine  to  an  unusual  degree  delicate  and  pleasing  color  with 
sparkling  but  not  obtrusive  contrasts  in  Ught-and-dark.  The  drawing  is 
good,  and  the  plates  are  worth  studying  for  pen-handling.  Take  for  example 
that  on  p,  1S4.  Compare  the  rendering  of  the  flesh,  robe,  rosebush,  masonry, 
foliage  and  clouds.  The  plate  on  p.  187  is  especially  beautiful.  How  skil- 
fully  foliage  of  all  sorts  is  rendered  here.  And  the  walking  figure  is  walking] 
In  The  Moose  and  bis  Antlers,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  presents  something 
even  more  astonjshtng  than  he  gave  us  last  month  in  his  article  on  The  Wapiti. 
Seton  draws  better  than  Thompson  used  tot  On  p.  235  is  an  admirable  draw- 
ing by  Keller  to  use  an  illustration  of  concentration  of  interest  through  action 
and  emphasis  of  detail.  Note  the  exquisite  drawing  and  modeling  at  the 
centre  of  interest,  and  the  economy  of  effort  displayed  elsewhere.  Keller's 
sketches  are  always  worth  studying.  Among  the  valuable  articles  for  the 
Art  teacher  are  Remimscences  of  the  Impressionist  Painters  by  George  Moore, 
VtllaB  of  the  Venetians  by  George  Porter  Femald,  and  The  Gallery  of  Kationa] 
Portraiture  by  William  Walton  under  The  Field  of  Art. 

St.  NichDias 

The  most  valuable  part  of  this  number  for  the  teacher  is  the  Nature  and 
Science  section  which  deals  with  Faithful  Feathered  Friends,  and  Arms  and 
Legft  of  Man  and  Other  Animals  in  a  most  helpful  way.  The  best  illustra- 
tions are  by  Bessie  Collins  Pease,  p.  338;     Laura  C  HlUs,  p.  356;  and  Flor- 
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ence  E^  Storer,  p.  357^     Bojs  will  b«  «tp«dalJT  ioterMted  to  compare  the 
**St  Louis"  And  tbi  "Tom  Tboinb,*'  p«  340. 

Studio 

Through  ua  uiifortuniite  oversight  the  review  of  tbe  J&nuoxy  Studio  was 
omitted  last  month.  It  was  a  rith  number,  espedaily  notable  for  the  illus- 
trated article  on  one  of  the  nioBt  famous  of  modem  American  pamten — 
Miss  EiizftbeCh  Mourse,  and  for  ejcamples  of  admirable  work  by  some  of  the 
most  famous  Nmeteenth  Century  artists^  sucb  as  The  Eleonore  Buse  by  Von 
LenbACh,  two  Landscapes  by  Coitrbet,  Bcppmo  by  Carolus-Dumn^  three 
Landacapes  by  L'Hermitte,  a  Portrait  of  Mitrie  Bashkirtseff  as  a  ficbool-girl 
by  Ba«tieii-Lepage,  &  small  Landscape  by  TbsulQW,  and  another  by  Cazin, 
There  is  *n  extremely  interesting  and  instructive  article  on  the  Posters,  Paint- 
LQgs  and  niustralions  of  John  Hai^sall  with  ten  plates  (two  in  polor)  and  another 
on  The  Tonal  School  of  America  by  Clara  Suge,  with  seventeen  plates  from  the 
landscapes  of  such  men  as  Ranger,  Wyant,  Hajtin  and  lnne&&.  But  per- 
haps the  article  which  will  be  most  welcomed  by  city  teachers  is  that  which 
introduces  a  series  of  spleudid  photographic  plates  entitled  ffaiure's  Aid  to 
Design  by  E.  S,  D-  Owen,  and  Louis*  M,  Bunce.  The  plates  give  not  only 
the  general  appearance  of  the  plant  at  maturity^  but  various  stages  of  its 
growth,  and  views  of  its  different  details  in  different  positions^  to  furnish  the 
largest  possible  amount  oF  data  to  the  designer. 

In  the  February  number  this  series  is  continued.  There  are  plates  from 
the  Apple  Blossom,  Hyacinth,  Lupin,  Adder*s-Tongue,  Carnation  and  Jack- 
in-lhe-Pulpit.  The  artists  whose  works  are  exhibited  in  this  number  are 
William  Lee  Hankey  with  eteven  iilustrations  (two  in  color),  Sir  John  Charles 
Kobinson  with  six  illustrations  ^one,  p.  304,  with  an  astonishingly  transparent 
and  liquid  atmosphere),  and  Ettore  Tito,  The  Venetian^  with  eight  illustra- 
tions full  of  the  spirit  of  the  Life  of  the  place.  There  are  four  full-page  ptates 
from  the  amusing  Pen  drawings  of  Fred  Richardson.  The  Exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  Western  Artists  is  represented  by  seven  plates,  and  there  are  nine 
plates  illustrating  the  last  Exhtbition  of  the  National  Acadamy  of  Design. 
The  Ceramic  Work  of  the  Burslem  Art  Bchool  contains  things  which  China 
Decorators  should  lay  to  heart. 

Suburban  Life 

Suburban  Life  is  improving  in  appearance.  Its  first  article,  a  Great 
Buffalo  Herd  in  Winter  Quarters  by  Ernest  Harold  Baines,  contains  seven 
iUuatrations  of  young  and  old  buffaloes  including  a  daunting  Portrait  of  "War 
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Cloud,"  thfl  king  of  tbe  Corbin  Buffalo  herd.  Professor  Mayniird  tellft  How 
to  Identify  the  ETergreens,  sii  illustrations.  In  the  weict  article  are  five 
good  pictures  of  the  Airedale  Terrier,  and  the  A  B  C  of  Poultry  Keeping  offers 
pictures  of  eight  di^erent  varieties  of  Barnyard  Fowl.  School  children  all 
over  the  country  will  be  interested  in  Holman  Day's  well  illustrated  article 
on  **Sap*8weet'nin'  Time,"  Mission  Furniture  Modernized  contains  sug- 
gestions for  manual  training  teachers.  There  is  a  sensible  irticle  on  l?ovel- 
cies  in  Wall-Coverings  by  Grace  FajcoHj  p.  71.  On  p.  78  ia  a  brief  readable 
article  on  The  Monarch  Butterfly  by  Alice  McClosky.  On  p.  8^  Bben  B.  Rex- 
ford  discusses  Plants  for  Table  Decorations,  with  four  lUustratJons, 

World  Today 

The  New  English  Art  Club  by  £■  Douglas  Shields  contains  seven  illus- 
trations whichf  if  typical^  show  a  return  in  manner  to  tbe  great  Duich 
masters.  This  number  is  full  of  interesting  things  for  teacher^.  The  Fronts 
ispiece  is  *  good  Portrait  of  President  Piitchett.  On  p.  130  is  a  picture  of 
the  Cyclopean  Dry  Dock  we  are  floating  to  the  Philippines^  at  the  rste  of  a 
hundred  miles  a  day.  On  p.  135  is  a  Portrait  of  Dr.  Harper,  The  Govern- 
ment as  a  Homemaker,  the  Erie  Canal  and  Freight  Rebates,  are  invaluable 
to  the  teacher  of  Geography.  Teachers  of  Biology  will  be  interested  in  A 
Riddle  of  Life,  and  teachers  of  History^  in  The  Feast  of  the  Lilies  at  Nola,  and 
In  The  Last  Scenes  in  the  Russia- Japanese  Drama.  Mary  Richards  OrRy 
writes  about  Our  Parental  Schools  with  itx  illueU'ationfi. 


Miscellaneous 

Outing  for  February  contains  an  interesting  articlfl  on  The  Eye  Camera 
of  the  Birds. 

In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  February^  Royal  Cortissoz  under  the  title 
Significant  Art  Books  reviews  some  two  dozen  of  the  present  season's  output. 

The  Worlds'  Work  for  February  contains  an  illustrated  articte  on  The 
Harvets  of  Photography  by  Henry  Wyshsm  Lanier,  and  another  entitled  A 
City's  Fight  for  Beauty  by  Henry  Shott, 

Education  for  February  contains  an  article  worth  looking  over  for  its 
point  of  view,  entitled  The  Apperceptive  Basia  of  Manual  Training,  by  Dr. 
John  P.  Hylan,  Stoneham^  Hassachusetts. 

Kind  Und  Kunst  for  February  contains  some  admirable  designs  for  sofa 
pillows:-   simple  geometric  pattcrne  well  spaced,  and  strongly  colored,  and 
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A  good  color  plat«  of  surface  patteme  with  straight  line  imits  of  geometric 
character  in  c»ne  or  tWQ  coiors  and  black. 

In  the  Critic  for  Febniaiy  E.  S.  Tarbell  forms  the  twelfth  in  the  Galleiy 
of  American  Art,  with  illustrationg  from  his  works.  A,  H.  Bloar  describes 
the  Beginnings  of  Jam<s  UcTTelil  Whistler,  and  Annie  Nathan  Meyer  writes 
of  «  portrait  of  Coleridge  by  Washington  AUfilon, 

The  Garden  Magazine  for  February  contains  many  valuable  hints  for 
the  teacher  who  has  determined  to  have  a  more  beautiful  school  building 
and  gardens  this  spring.  The^  will  be  faund  In  such  articles  as  Two  Xngen- 
iou5  Window-Gardens,  and  Rock-toving  Ferns  in  the  Garden^  The  Child's 
Garden,  and  The  Strip  between  Fence  and  Sidewalk. 

The  Practical  Teacher's  Art  Monthly  for  February  contains  what  ought 
to  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Paintings  at  Tate  Gallery, 
Londonr  This  describes  Christ  Washing  St.  Peter's  Feet,  by  Ford  Madox 
Brown.  Gesso  (a  form  of  decorative  wtpression  as  yet  almost  never  prac- 
ticed tn  America)  is  to  be  described  and  illustrated  in  a  series  of  articles  by 
C.  E.  fielsten,  of  which  the  first  appears  in  this  number^ 

The  Perry  Magazine  for  January  contains  an  article  on  Spanish  AitistE 
by  Katharine  Stuckey  with  six  illustrations,  and  one  by  Herbert  L.  Jillson 
on  The  Venus  of  Helos,  recounting  the  investigations  concerning  its  restara- 
tioHp  etc.  Seven  new  pictures  are  reproduced;-  among  them  Gilbert's  Dye- 
ing of  Gobetin  Tapestries,  and  Hammu's  Infancy  of  Charles  V,  (not  a  bad 
subject  for  schoolroom  decoration  in  intermediate  grades). 

The  Scrip  for  Fcbntary  contains  a  discriminating  appreciation  of  John 
LaFarge^s  Decorations  at  Sc  Paul,  by  Elizabeth  Luther  Cary*  with  clear  and 
delicate  reproductions  of  the  four  semi-circtes.  Notes  from  an  informal 
lecture  by  A.  B.  Wenzel  on  The  Making  of  a  Decoration,  and  from  another 
by  William  B.  Van  Ingen  on  Th^  Value  of  General  CuJture  in  Art  are  grouped 
under  the  title  Mural  Decoration,  and  illustrated  by  three  of  Wenzel's  decora- 
tions for  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre,  New  York.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  plate  which  tells  more  about  "A  Gale"  with  simpler  means,  than  that 
by  Jonas  Lie  at  p>  i66. 
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EDITORIAL. 

A  MAGAZINE  pays  when  supported  by  bh  army  of  adver- 
tisers. Advertisers  make  use  of  magazines  with  a  large 
circulation.  A  large  circulation  can  be  secured  only  by  present- 
ing to  the  public  every  month  a  wide  variety  of  entertaining 
and  instructive  matter  in  popular  form  richly  illustrated.  To 
produce  such  a  magazine  costs  a  mint  of  money,  A  mint  of 
money  comes  from  an  army  of  advertisers.  And  there  you  are ! 
It  is  a  closed  circle,  almost.  By  investing  a  large  amount 
of  money  in  a  magazine,  year  after  year,  publishing  it  at  a 
financial  loss  until  it  has  won  for  itself  a  large  circulation,  the 
circle  may  be  entered.     Its  one  vulnerable  point  is  there. 

<L  Our  little  magazine^  The  School  Arts  Book,  has  been  steadily 
gaining  in  circulation  from  the  very  first,  but  it  has  never 
yielded  its  publishers  one  cent  of  profit.  Quite  the  reverse! 
It  never  will  pay  financially  until  it  has  a  circulation  of  at  least 
thirty  thousand.  But  there  are  not  thirty  thousand  supervisors 
of  drawing  in  the  country!  The  magazine  must  appeal  pri- 
marily to  the  teachers,  and  from  the  first  we  have  tried  to  make 
a  magazine  helpful  to  teachers.  Thousands  of  letters  assure 
us  that  we  have  had  some  measure  of  success  in  this  direction. 
But  we  must  do  better.  We  need  advice  from  the  teachers 
themselves.  If  you,  gentle  reader,  are  a  teacher  in  an  ungraded 
school  or  in  one  of  the  grades,  will  you  not  tahe  a  cent's  worth 
of  interest  in  the  future  of  The  School  Arts  Book  and  send  to 
the  Editor  a  post  card   with  information? 

C  We  need  to  know  along  what  lines  you  need  more  help. 
We  are  not  sure,  for  example,  whether  reproductions  of  draw- 
ings by  children  are  more  helpfuli'and  more  inspiring  than  re- 
productions of  drawings  by  artists  would  be.  We  are  in  doubt 
as  to  the  value  of  the  Magazine  reviews.  Some  few  teachers 
have  said  that  that  department  is  the  best  thing  in  the  book; 
that  they  go  to  the  public  library  and  study  the  magazines  every 
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month  with  that  as  a  guide.  Others,  one  or  two,  have  said 
it  is  all  a  waste  of  good  space  I  What  do  YOU  say  about  that? 
Ought  there  to  be  less  emphasis  on  the  handicraft  side  and  more 
upon  the  drawing  and  picture  study  side?  Ought  there  to  be 
more  emphasis  on  drawing  in  the  other  school  studies?  Ought 
there  to  be  more  illustration  and  less  text?  Are  general  topics, 
topics  tending  to  give  a  wider  outlook,  a  clearer  vision,  of  less 
value  to  YOU  than  topics  bearing  upon  schoolroom  practice? 
What  special  topics  would  YOU  like  to  have  treated  In  the 
School  Arts  Book  in  the  near  future? 

C  "We**  as  it  has  been  used  thus  far,  is  not  the  conventional 
editorial  "we",  it  means  the  managers  of  The  Davis  Press,  and 
the  Editor  of  the  School  Arts  Book;  we  want  to  do  that  which 
will  be  most  helpful  to  you  all.  Wc  would  gladly  stick  a  two 
cent  stamp  right  here  in  the  margin  to  prepay  your  reply,  twice 
over,  if  it  would  insure  a  bit  of  information  from  every  sub- 
scriber. We  want  to  bear  from  YOU,  in  the  congested  district 
of  a  city;  from  YOU,  way  out  on  the  plains  in  a  log  school  house; 
from  YOU  who  teach  in  a  model  schoolroom  in  the  midst  of 
an  appreciative  and  well-to-do  community;  from  YOU  who 
teach  in  a  school  forced  upon  an  unwUling  mill  population; 
from  YOU,  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  Supervisor  of  Draw- 
ing; from  YOU  who  have  to  work  alone  without  a  word  of  cheer 
from  anybody.  And  do  say  just  what  you  have  it  in  your  heart 
to  say, 

C  1  received  the  other  day  through  the  mails  a  lot  of 
compositions  on  an  unusual  subject  for  Intermediate 
children  to  consider^  namely,  The  Good  and  the  Beautiful. 
Each  composition  was  brief  -a  single  page.  Each  had  an 
ornamental  title  and  a  border  in  two  colors,  and  each  contained 
a  little  sketch  in  pen  and  ink  of  6ome  thing  the  child  thought 
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beautiful, — the  sunset,  the  park,  the  trees  across  the  snow» 
etc.    Here  is  what  one  child  wrote: 

I  like  to  play  vith  good  childreD.  Good  children  are  truthful.  Nice 
ctuldreu  try  to  make  people  happy.  God  likes  truthful  chiidren.  Mr.  Bftil«y 
loves  truthful  children.  Mr.  Bailey  tries  to  make  children  do  beautiful  things . 
He  wrote  a  letter  to  ray  school. 

Bless  your  dear  little  heart,  Mary ;  I  couIdn^t  help  laughing,  but 
your  words  made  the  big  tears  tumble  out  of  my  eyes  and  splash 
all  over  your  sunset!  And  they  give  me  what  I  want  to  say 
just  now,  if  those  who  read  will  only  see  ^Heacher*'  printed 
wherever  the  word  ''children**  occurs.  Do  let  ME  hear  from 
YOU. 

€L  In  the  March  number  1  have  tried,  as  usual,  to  be  impartial. 
Primary  teachers  will  find  "The  Wind  in  a  Frolic"  so  full  of 
jolly  subjects  for  illustrative  drawing  that  they  will  hardly  know 
which  to  begin  with.  Grammar  teachers  will  find  Mr.  Augs- 
burg's article  helpful  in  life  drawing,  Mrs.  Brown's  suggestive 
in  object  drawing  and  along  the  lines  of  correlation  with  other 
studies,  and  Mr.  Boone's  article  of  use  in  developing  the  manual 
element  in  school  work.  The  High  School  Art  Club  may  be 
just  what  some  high  school  teacher  has  been  looking  for.  Mr. 
Boone's  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three.  The  second 
will  deal  with  the  decoration  of  clay  work  and  the  third  with 
building  a  school  kiln  for  the  firing  of  clay  work.  All  the 
illtistrations  in  Mrs.  Brown's  paper  ought  to  have  been  repro- 
duced in  color,  but  we  could  not  afford  to  do  that.  It  takes 
fifty  annual  subscriptions  to  pay  for  one  color  plate  in  a  single 
number!  We  will  give  you  more  beautiful  color  plates  just  as 
fast  as  your  increasing  the  subscription  list  make  them  possible. 
The'more  dollars  we  receive,  the  more  you  will  get  for  YOUR 
dollar. 
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C  Aids  in  object  drawing  still  continue   to    arrive    by 
Here  is  a  sample: 


mail. 


Mf  dear  Hr.  Bailey 

Please  treat  the  enclosed  device  with  respect;  it  is  a.D  tnventioD*  of  my 
owp  for  teacbiag  perspective  effects  and  I  am  pleased  with  it  because  it  has 
worked  well  &o  far,  in  several  grades.  Perhaps  the  chUdren  were  more  La- 
terested  than  u^ual  because  they  made  the  "machine"  first  them&elTes.  This 
does  not  take  long.  They  got  out  a  piece  of  rather  stiff  paper  like  Figure  i, 
cut  on  the  heavy  lines-  Then  they  folded  in  the  "doora"  on  the 
dotted  lines  and  stood  the  thing  up  on  the  desk,  Figure  2,  Holding  this  side 
to  on  a  lev^l  with  the  eye  they  quickly  s«e  that  the  farther  square  appears 
to  be  about  half  an  Inch  smaller  all  around  than  the  nearer  onei  Figure  j. 
They  make  a  freehand  drawing  of  the  two  on  another  paper-  Deit  holding 
pencils  or  nilerti  to  correct  the  comers  of  the  two  squares  and  adding  lines 
to  represent  their  position  the  children  get  Figure  4.  The  teacher  now  draws 
Figure  5  on  the  board  (miows  the  windows  and  the  rug>,  and  the  children 
imagine  it  to  represent  the  inside  of  a  room,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  "machine'" 
discover  how  to  put  in  the  windows  and  nig.  They  study  foreshortening  by 
opening  and  closing  the  doors  in  the  device  Figure  6^  and  then  by 
working  the  duors  in  the  schoolroom*  After  these  exercises  the  bozeSf  etc., 
which  there  was  stUl  time  to  draw,  were  drawn  with  more  interest  and  better 
understanding  than  ever  before.  I  thought  the  idea  might  be  of  use  to  sotne- 
one  dse  so  send  it  along.  Verv  sincerely  yours, 

Bristol,  C^^nn.  Arie  £.  Kelley, 

Another^  and  in  many  respects  the  best  one  yet,  has  just  come 
from  Prof,  Langdon  S*  Thompson  of  Jersey  City,  but  too  late 
for  plates  to  be  made  to  show  it  in  this  number.  You  will  hear 
more  about  it  later. 

C,  The  animal  drawing,  in  some  primary  schools,  is  followed 
by  applications  in  design.  The  teachers  cut  out  animal  *'pat- 
tems,"  and  allow  the  pupils  to  trace  around  them  making  a 
"procession"  to  form  a  border,  after  the  manner  of  these  from 
a  third  grade  in  Seattle,  Washington.  Other  teachers  make 
ink  silhouettes  of  the  animals  and  allow  pupils  to  trace  them, 
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ETOR  NOTES 

After  the  border  is  drawn  in  pencil,  It  is  colored  in  two  tones  of 
one  color  or  gray. 

€1.  The  human  figure  has    its   fascinations,   especially  for  boys^ 
like  Manley  Allbright^    of   Dorchester,   who    have   a   knack   at 


expressing  ideas  by  means  of  it.  The  silhouettes  opposite  are 
from  paper  cuttings  by  this  boy  of  eleven,  who  cuts  "one  a 
minute,  without  previous  drawing,  just  for  fun.'*  How  full 
of  character  the  faces  are !  It  has  its  fascinations  also  for  child- 
ren under  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  pose  drawing.    And  such 


are  to  be  found  in  many  schools  these  days.  When  the  **pose 
season**  is  on  in  New  York  City,  children  practicing  the  art  in 
alleySf  back  yards,  and  parks,  often  attract  the  attention  of  the 
curious.  Such  a  sight  as  that  reproduced  on  page  540,  a  sketch 
from  life,  is  not  uncommon,  we  are  told.  1 

€L  But  seriously,  the  cause  of  art  education  is  winning  many 
friends  these  days.  Witness  the  recent  vote  for  "Fads"  in 
New  York  City;  consider  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
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technical  high  schools;  note  the  spread  of  handicraft  in  elemen- 
tary schools;  review  the  ever  increasing  literature  of  the  subject. 
Three  signs  of  the  times  are  the  Report  of  the  Cornmittee  on 
Industrial   Education  in  Schools  for  Rural   Communities,  pub- 


zir4 


lished  by  the  National  Educational  Association,  the  Report  of 
the  Joint-Secretaries  of  the  British  and  American  Mutual  Cor- 
respondence Association,  and  the  last  Year- Book  of  the  Council 
of  Supervisors  of  Manual  Arts.  Two  of  these  will  receive  special 
notice  next  month.  The  report  of  the  British- American  Asso- 
ciation is  a  neat  pamphlet  of  twenty-two  pages,  giving  the 
history  of  the  movement^  which  gave  rise  to  the  organization, 
the  history  of  the  International  Congressesj  the  address  of 
M.  Comtesse,  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  at  the  open^ 
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ing  of  the  last  Congress^  the  Resolutions  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  Reports  of  the  two  Secretaries  together  with  lists  of  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic*  Every  teacher  and  super- 
visor of  drawing  who  has  even  the  remotest  hope  of  attending 
the  great  London  Congress  in  the  Summer  of  igo8,  shtmld  send 
name  and  dollar  to  the  American  Secretary,  H^nry  T.  Bailey^ 
Korth  Scituatc,  Mass,  By  becoming  a  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation not  only  will  this  report  and  future  reports  giving  infcmia* 
tion  as  to  the  plans  for  the  Congress,  programs^  cost  of  trip, 
make  up  of  parties,  times  of  sailing,  etc.,  be  at  band  for  ready 
reference,  but  valuable  assistance  will  be  rendered  the  Secre- 
taries in  a  financial  way.  What  the  Secretaries  can  do  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  financial  support  they  receive  through 
membership  in  the  Association.  One  cannot  but  wonder  what 
a  German,  French,  or  even  English  public  would  think  of  such 
a  situation  as  this.  Let  us  hope  that  some  time  the  college  people, 
even  those  not  required  by  the  founders  of  their  institutions  to 
do  BO,  will  get  around  to  carefully  considering  the  possibility  of 
a  modification  of  some  programmes  to  include  a  little  "art." 
Already  a  large  representation  from  America  is  assured.  More 
supervisors  of  drawing  will  go  to  Europe  in  iqo8  than  in  any 
three  preceding  years. 

(L  I  have  been  asked  to  state  why  gold  frames  for  pictures 
arc  out"  of  place  in  the  school  room.  I  believe  them  to  be  out 
of  place  for  three  reasons:  i,  The  frame  of  a  picture  should 
be  less  attractive  than  the  picture  itself.  Almost  never  can  a 
school  come  into  possession  of  a  picture  rich  enough  in  color  to 
subordinate  a  gold  frame  to  itself.  2,  The  frame  of  a  picture 
should  be  in  harmonious  relation  not  only  with  the  picture 
but  with  the  wall  upon  which  it  hangs.  Gold  frames  have 
nothing  in  common  with  black  boards  and  ventilators. 
5,  The  frame  of  a  picture  should    not   itself    need    protection. 
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Flies  love  a  shining  mark.  The  best  frames  for  carbon 
photographs,  and  other  prints  in  gray  or  in  color  for  school- 
room walls,  are  simple  wooden  frames  toned  to  the  right 
color  to  harmonize  by  analogy  with  the  hue  of  the  print,  and 
by  contrast  with  the  chief  values  of  the  print.  The  frame  should 
never  be  white  or  black,  but  always  a  warm,  cool,  or  green 
gray,  somewhere  between  white  and  black. 

d  Over  against  the  enthusiasm  of  those  in  touch  with  the 
rank  and  file,  and  the  resourcefulness  of  those  wrestling  with 
the  great  problem  of  art  and  industrial  education  in  the  public 
schools,  it  is  instructive  to  place  such  a  fact  as  the  following: 
In  a  recent  annual  report  of  the  President  of  an  American  College 
endowed  by  will  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  "instruction 
in  such  branches  of  art  science,  and  industry  as  would 
enable  its  students  to  earn  an  independent  livelihood,"  occurs 
this  passage: 

"It  would  be  very  desirable  if  our  students  had  the  time  to  include  in  their 
programmes  direct  instruction  in  art,  both  in  its  history,  principles,  and  ap- 
plications. Such  a  knowledge  besides  its  cultural  value,  would  undoubtedly 
have  an  indirect  effect  in  any  of  the  activities  which  they  might  enter  upon. 
We  are  however  calling  for  all  the  time  that  our  students  may  safely  give  to 
their  work,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  of  the  courses  now  required  may 
be  omitted.  In  future  modifications  of  the  programmes  the  possibility  of 
such  instruction  should  be  carefully  considered." 

€L  Have  you  read  The  Steam  Whistle  a  Menace  to  Public  Health, 
by  Edward  S.  Morse?  If  not  do  send  five  cents  to  "Civics," 
60  Ocean  Ave.,  Salem,  Mass.,  for  a  copy  of  this  instruc- 
tive pamphlet.  Mr.  Morse  presents  his  argument  with  a  com- 
bination of  scientific  logic,  artistic  invective,  and  mother  wit, 
that  is  simply  irresistible.  After  reading  it  you  will  never  again 
hear  a  steam  whistle  without  thinking  how  sensible  is  the  view 
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Mr.  Morse  takes  of  this  "senseless  nuisance,"  this  ''hideous 
and  discordant  shriek,"  this  "needless  horror,"  this  "barbarous 
method  of  signaling."  "Hoodlum  whistling"  must  be  eliminated 
if  we  would  see  a  complete  beautiful  public  life. 
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JANUARY  CONTEST. 

PICTORIAL   DRAWINGS. 

AWARDS. 

First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Bessie  Attenborough,  Book  in  three  values,  Grade  Vm,  Uiddletown, 
Conn.,  6i  Warwick  St, 

Second  Prize,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 

*Craig  McCIure,  Grade  VIII,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Etta  Clancy,  Grade  IX,  Westerly,  R.  I.  Elm  St.  School. 

Florence  Percival,  Grade  DC,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

*Verena  Adams,  Grade  Vm,  Groton,  Mass. 

Bessie  Wilcox,  Grade  YIII,  Middletown,  Conn.,  13  Brainard  Ave. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  Eagle  Colored  Pencils,  and  Badge. 

Wesley  Macomber,  Grade  IX,  Westerly,  R.  I.  Elm  Street  School. 

Paul  T.  Litchfield,  Grade  IX,  North  Scituate,  Mass. 

Edith  Rowley,  Grade  IX,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Earle  Frazier,  Grade  VII,  Westerly,  R.  I.  Pleasant  St.  School. 

Nora  Matott,  Grade  V,  Malone,  N.  Y.  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Mabel  Fahey,  Grade  IV,  Fall  River,  Mass.  Samuel  Longfellow  School. 

Jessie  Anderson,  Grade  IV,  Middletown,  Conn.,  141  Prospect  St. 

Oscar  Allen,  Grade  III,  Wausau,  Wis.,  625  Stark  St. 

tWillie  Porter,  Grade  III,  Dover,  Mass. 

Eva  Lehoullier,  Grade  II,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

The  largest  Contest  yet. 
'    Don't  forget  to  give  your  Post  Office  address  in  full  on  the  back  of  each 
sheet. 

Don*t  forget  to  place  S.A.G.  within  a  circle  on  the  face  of  your  drawing 
if  your  name  has  appeared  in  the  School  Arts  Book. 

The  work  is  improving.  There  are  fewer  "fancy"  drawings,  and  more 
thought-full  and  truth-full  drawings.  But  pictorial  drawing  is  still  far  from 
what  it  should  be.  Many  drawings  show  that  the  children  do  better  than 
their  teachers.  They  draw  as  well  as  they  are  taught  to  draw,  but  they  are 
not  well  taught.    Some  teachers  ought  to  learn  to  know  where  a  drawing  is 

•Fourth  prize  in  a  previous  cont«fst.     tHunorable  mentiuu  in  a  previous  content. 
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iciple  and  wb«ii  it  is  wumg.    If  thvy  knew  thft  cMldrea  would 

better. 

blue  star  on  the  drawing  means  Fair.     Two  blue  stan  mean  a  Uttlc 

that*     A  red  star  means  Good,  and  two  or  three,  very  good  and  best. 

children  are  delighted  with  the  prizes,  especially  with  the  badges. 

am  gtad  I  am  a  member  at  the  S<:hool  Arts  GuUd,  and  I  am  going  to 

rep  the  pledge,**  that  is  what  all  the  letters  say  in  one  way  or  another, 

the  letters  of  mourning  over  the  loss  of  the  badge  after  it  haB  beea 

woni  for  a  few  day^.     In  certain  weaves  of  cloth  the  pin  will  not 

ly*     After  the  Badge  is  in  place  bend  the  point  of  the  pin  forward 

by  pressing  it  (irmiy  against  the  rim.     This  will  strengthen  its  grip. 

rme  supervisors  still  send  too  many  drawings.  It  looks  as  though 
■.J  t:ou]d  not  diGcrimipate  between  a  good  drawing  and  a  poor  one,  'Tree- 
ad"  drawings  must  be  approxima.tely  correct  in  principle  and  made  with- 
I  the  use  of  the  niter  in  lining-in,  to  be  considered  at  all  by  the  jury. 

lurth  Prize,  Membership  in  the  Guild,  and  Badge. 

Frances  Ahem,  Westerly,  R.  I.  Grade  V. 
Walter  C.  Bliss^  Grade  IV»  Longmeadow^  Mam. 
Waldo  Brooks,  Grade  VI«  Ashby,  Masa. 
Edith  ChamberUan,  Grade  TV,  Boone  la. 
Rebecca  F«  Chappell,  Grade  IV^  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Stanley  Cha^,  Grade  Ylt  Groton,  Mass. 
Olive  Cleveland,  Grade  IV^  Skowhegan,  Me. 
Marian  Cole,  Grade  VTI,  Scituate,  Mass, 
Raymond  Hale^  Grade  V,  Middletown»  Conn* 
Joseph  Hamilton,  Grade  tV,  Port  Chester,  IT,  Y. 
Albert  Johnson,  Grade  V,  E*  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Edward  Johnson,  Grade  V,  £.  Longmeadow^  Mass. 
Elsie  0,  Johnson,  Grade  V,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Dorothy  Leachf  Grade  IX,  Plymouth,  Conn. 
Percival  D.  Lowell,  Gr^de  VH,  Hiddletown,  Conn. 
Mildred  Hoffatt,  Grade  I,  Harshalltown,  la, 
Jennie  Ifutteiig,  Grade  HI,  Augusta,  Me. 
Arnold  Page,  Grade  III,  Augusta,  Me, 
Lloyd  Palmer,  Grade  III,  Anokar  Minn. 
Louis  Patne,  Grade  III,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Fred  Potter,  Grade  II,  Bristol,  Conn. 
Maude  E.  Pettibone,  Grade  DC,  IT.  Pownal,  Vt. 
Mildred  Reed,  Grade  V^  Easthampton,  Mass* 
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Lillian  ReliU,  Grade  HI,  Washington  Scboal^ 
Daisy  Remin^on,  Grade  Vltt,  New  Britsm,  Cotm^ 
Annie  Riiig;laiid»  Grade  VUI,  Keenci  IV.  H* 
Albert  Rouz,  Grade  m,  So,  Bfarquette,  litich. 
Paul  Shreiterer,  Grade  V,  Webster^  Hass. 
PhUip  T.  Thiitze,  Grade  IX,  West  Point,  Ga, 
Leonard  Sib1e7,  Grade  Vllf  SouthbridgCf  Masa. 
Theodore  Stanley^  Grade  VII,  Hew  firtUiiit  Conn. 
Hugh  Sutton,  Grade  VIII,  Etkhom»  Wis, 
Beatrice  Wdiington,  Grade  DC,  Ashbiindian:!,  Mass. 
Josephine  Zarkouski,  Grade  IV^  Dover,  Uass* 

Honorable  mention,  Right  to  place  S.  A.  G*  within  a  circle,  on 
the  face  of  all  drawings  submitted. 


Jessie  Pearl  Abrams, 
Frank  Ackley, 
Anoft   Anderson^ 
Isabella  Bailey, 
Howard  Bailey, 
ArthwT  Barnard, 
Vera  G.  Bates, 
Opal   Bingham, 
Ralph  Bemon, 
Wallace  Bywater, 
Helen  Cadwell, 
Au^st  Carlson, 
Maurice  Carp«ntert 
Elmer  R.  Gary, 
Florida  Cay&tette^. 
Joaeph  Chisholm, 
Grace  Crandall, 
Isabella  Dejarlors, 
Roy  Drincan, 
Gertrude  Drake, 
Harold  Dunne, 
Atib  Enler^ 
Walter  Falk, 
George  Feiga, 
Albert  Gouving, 
Thomas  Graver, 
jotephine  Zarkowiki. 


Vera  HaU, 
Cecil  Hatchf 
Willard    Hein, 
Alice  Herrick, 
Irving  Hill, 
Maud  Eill», 
Habel  Hudson, 
Gotlrid  Jacobaon, 
Charles  B,  Genseti, 
Alma  Jodamus, 
Ardd  Johnson, 
Bfichael  Kennedy, 
Charles   L.    LoBree, 
Rose  Lacas&e, 
Jamefl  London, 
Mertoti  B.  Lane, 
Rose  M.  Lizotte, 
Joe  Maltette, 
Moritz  Morten^en, 
Frank  Hasie, 
Frances  Masson, 
Alexander  Medlicott, 
Minnie  Mielke, 
Everett  M,  Mower, 
May  Mylcbreeat, 
Hannah  Palmer, 


Verne  Patenande, 
Libbie  Pelkey, 
Villiam    Porter, 
Gaience  Priorj 
Fred  Rccor, 
Eva  Rhodes, 
Alfred  Roebuck, 
Fannie  Rodin, 
Edith  Rowley, 
Irving  Stone, 
Gladys  L-  Swallow, 
Wmiam  N.  Sweety 
John    Lzczepaniak, 
Berkeley  Taytor, 
Loxley  Taylor, 
George  A.  Thomas, 
Louis  Tognetti, 
Clarence  Tower, 
Habel  Townsend, 
Jennie  WaddeU, 
Margaret  Wcik, 
Esther  Weise, 
Beryl  Whipple, 
Frank  Woods, 
Laura  WHght, 
Elinor  B.  YalOi 
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If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  draw,  draw,  draw  again. 

BULLETIN 


BESSIE  POLLARD 

Easthampton,  Massachusetts, 

Won  the  First  Prize  in  the  February  Contest. 

See  page  605- 


Everybody  will  want  to  be  making 

photographs  from  leaves  after  reading 

CLARENCE  MOORE  WEED'S 

article  in  the  May  number. 


POKE 

Bonnets 
of  1830, 
1850  and 
1880,  by 
Lena  F. 
Cleveland 
in  the  May 
n  umb  er 


YOU  really  ought 
to  own  one  of 
our  packets  of 
Nature  Drawings 
Such  lovely  examples 
inspire  children 
to     better     work 


The  design  on  the  March  cover  is  from  the 
Bay-berry,  the  source  of  bay-berry  tallow 


We  talk  too  much;  we  do  not  draw  enough. — Goethe. 
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Vol.  V.  APRIL,  too*  No*  8 

THE  DECORATION  OF  POTTERY. 

n, 

POTTERY  may  be  decorated  in  numerous  ways ;  but  many  of 
these  ways^  demanding  very  careful  firing  of  the  kUn  (and  a 
good  kiln  at  that)^  and  mere  than  ordinary  technical  proficiency, 
are  not  suitable  to  school  practice.  Even  the  processes  that  are 
available  must  be  treated  with  respect,  and  the  decoration  applied 
to  the  material  in  as  fit  a  manner  as  possible. 

Ornament  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  must  keep  its  proper 
place  as  ornament  and  be  a  consistent  part  of  the  whole  object; 
and  more  important  still  should  only  be  used  when  needed. 

Incised  design  is  the  simplest  possible  embellishment  for 
clay  productions  such  as  pottery  and  tiles^  and  was  the  decoration 
first  used.  It  was  a  natural  decoration,  no  doubt  the  outgrowth 
of  manipulation  of  the  material ;  it  is,  moreover,  simple  enough 
for  use  in  the  lowest  school-grade. 

At  first,  in  a  fourth  grade,  for  instance,  such  design  is  in  the 
form  of  straight  line  borders  around  a  square  tile  (Figure  i )  or 
bit  of  pottery,  in  which  due  attention  is  given  to  the  spacing 
between  lines.  These  lines  on  a  tile  5  i-3  inch  square,  should 
be  at  least  1-8  inch  wide  bold  strong  lines— serving  the  same 
purpose  as  do  the  stripes  on  a  towel,  rug  or  scarf;  limiting  the 
area  and  emphasizing  it.  The  border  is  employed  in  preference 
to  some  design  in  the  center  of  the  tile,  because  the  center  is  to  be 
used— things  are  to  rest  there  (in  case  of  a  tea  tile).  Later  this 
very  simple  border  or  stripe  may  be  broken  in  various  ways  to 
change  the  design  and  introduce  more  variety  (Figure  2),  keep- 
ing in  mind  the  shape  of  the  tile  and  the  border  idea.  Such  a 
problem  demands  that  the  comers  be  kept  strong  or  the  design 
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tends  to  disintegrate*  At  this  stage  young  pupils  working  upon  a 
geome  trie  basis  of  ins  c  ri  bed  squares  ^  handle  the  decora  don 
easily  (Figure  3), 

The  lines  are  cut  into  the  soft  clay  with  wooden  tools  (see 
illustration  In  margin)  shaped  at  the  point  like  a  chisel,  though 


with  a  blunt  edge.  These  tools  may  be  cut  with  any  sharp  knife 
to  the  size  wanted.  The  tool  is  held  in  a  vertical  position  (2) 
and  moved  so  that  the  straight  face  of  the  tool  pushes  the  clay 
out.  A  further  variation  is  introduced  by  means  of  dots  or  any 
suitable  shape,  the  tools  being  cut  so  as  to  impress  this  shape 
into  the  clay  13,4,5).  The  illustrations  (Figure  iv)  show  some 
of  the  possibilities  of  incised  design  using  short  lines;  first  perpen- 
dicular lines  atone,  of  the  same  lengths,  then  varying  lengths^ 
and  finally  introducing  horizontal  lines  and  dots.  Change  of 
length  and  position  of  the  lines  will  produce  an  infinite  variety 
of  decoration.  Borders,  such  as  the  above,  can  be  easily  handled 
and  are  simple  in  construction.  If  these  are  applied  to  square 
tiles,  the  corners  where  the  border  turns  must  be  worked  out 
first  and  spaces  in  between  settled  on  that  basis,  beginning  half 
way  between  corners  and  working  both  ways  [Figure  5)-  Decora- 
tion, similar  to  this  already  discussed  or  such  as  shown  in  Plates 
IV  and  Vj  when  used  on  a  bowl  or  jar,  must  be  of  proper  size 
for  the  object,  it  must  be  in  the  proper  place  upon  the  object 
and  tt  must  be  simple. 
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(A)  Any  border  bears  a  certain 
relation  to  the  size  of  the  bowl  upon 
which  it  is  put ;  it  should  appear  as  a 
border,  not  a  surface  pattern.  A  bit 
of  pottery  m&j  be  of  a  nice  tone  all 
over,  but  incised  lines  do  not  distribute 
themselves  over  pottery  surface  with 
any  grace,  save  in  the  haJids  of  the 
artist. 

(BJ  The  border  must  be  in  its 
proper  place;  that  is,  it  should  not  be 
put  at  the  point  of  greatest  curvature 
in  the  side  of  the  bowl,  which  place 
does  not  need  to  be  emphasized— the 
curve  is  enough.  The  border  should 
be  at  such  distance  from  the  rim  of 
the  bowl  that  this  space  and  the  width 
of  the  border  itself  are  not  the  same; 
it  is  the  old  principle  of  consistent 
variety.  Decoration  about  the  rim  of 
a  bowl  serves  a  similar  purpose  to 
that  of  stripes  in  a  rug  or  towel  as 
mentioned  above  and  is  bound  by  like 
restricdons. 

(C)  The  design  must  be  simple 
because  the  process  itself  does  not 
admit  of  complicated  composition. 
Such  incised  lines  are  bold  and  sti-ong 
and  therefore  the  border  as  a  whole 
should  be  bold  and  strong;  however, 
the  composition  here  may  be  less 
simple  because  therre  are  no  comers 
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to  consider.  The  space  around  the  bowl  is  divided  into  equal 
parts,  thirds,  fouithSp  etc.,  and  the  design  unit  placed  in  each 
space;  such  a  border  is  continuous  and  such  suggestions  as  in 
Figure  VI  are  quite  suitable. 

Although  the  above  is  but  the  A  B  C  of  pottery  decoration,  it  is» 
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even  for  older  pupils  still  the  safest  and  most  straightforward 
road  to  satisfactory  results,  and  though  these  same  designs  are 
the  kind  that  are  most  suitable  for  application  in  color,  the 
incised  is  nevertheless  the  characteristic  way  and  more  fitting. 
Pottery  so  decorated  will  if  conditions  permit  be  covered  with  a 
glaze  of  some  kind,  through  which  the  lines  show  admirably.  As 
to  ornament  in  relief  very  little  need  be  said.  It  is  not  good  practice 
for  school  classes  below  the  high  school ;  if  used  at  all  the  relief 
must  be  very  low  to  be  decorative  and  low  relief  is  difScult.  Slip 
decoration  is  close  kin  to  this  however  and  may  be  interesting. 
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Slip  is  merely  a  mixture  of  clay  and  water,  thin  enough 
to  be  used  with  a  brush.  It  shotild  be  made  of  clay  that 
burns  to  another  tone  than  the  body  of  the  pottery;  for  instance, 
a  light  colored  slip  on  dark  ground,  which  is  furnished  by  the 
pottery  body.     The  design  is  painted  on  the  body  when  stiff, 
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but  not  dry — at  a  stage  In  drying  that  is  termed  **leather  hard." 
The  slip  does  not  always  stick  to  the  ware  when  bumed. 
It  is  well  to  get  both  clay  for  the  pottery  and  clay  for  the  slip 
from  the  same  pottery  if  possible  In  order  to  insure  good  results. 
Another  way,  is  it  take  some  of  the  clay  used  in  making 
the  pottery  itself,  pulverize  it  and  add  burnt  umber  or  yeUow 
ochre  (5  per  cent — 10  per  cent)  or  somewhat  similar  proportions 
of  under-glaze  colors  purchased  from  dealers  in  ceramic  supplies* 
Mix  clay  and  color  together  thoroughly  in  a  mortar,  grinding  them 
for  some  time  —say  half  an  hour;  add  enough  water  to  make  a 
thick  cream  and  grind  as  before.  Apply  with  a  brush  as  before 
mentioned.  This  slip,  being  somewhat  pasty  and  having  body^ 
produces  design  in  some  relief,  just  enough  to  make  the  variation 
in  the  surface  pleasing.  The  process  Is  full  of  possibilities  for 
work  with   grammar  grade   or  high  school  pupils. 
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As  to  color^decoration  on  pottery,  the  safest  way  is  to  buy 
underglaze  colors  from  dealers  in  ceramic  supplies.  These 
colors  are  mixed  with  gum  tragicanth,  by  means  of  a  palette 
knife,  on  a  glass  slab ;  just  enough  gum  should  be  used  to  make 
the  mixture  work  well  with  a  brush.  The  design  is  then  painted 
on  the  ware  when  leather  hard,  and  the  piece  or  pieces  fired ;  if  a 
glazed  surface  (transparent)  in  desired,  this  burned  ware  (called 
biscuit)  is  then  dipped  in  a  glaze  and  fired  again. 

For  school  purposes,  where  usually  no  glaze  is  used  and 
the  pottery  is  merely  to  be  decorated,  Indian-fashion,  in  color, 
black  oxide  of  copper  gives  black  and  yellow  ochre,  a  red  and 
these  two  make  effective  colors  for  simple  pottery  design. 

The  copper  or  ochre  are  mixed  on  a  glass  slab  with  gum, 
applied  to  the  design  and  burned.  Other  colors  than  these 
would  better  be  purchased.  Methods  of  decoration  with  matt 
and  colored  glazes  belong  to  more  advanced  work  and  have 
already  been  treated  in  this  magazine. 

CHESHIRE   LOWTON   BOONE 

Montclalr,  New  Jersey 


In  teaching  children  to  draw  they  should 
be  required  to  draw  that  which  it  worth 
drawing. — Dow. 
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GOOD   SCHOOL-KEEPING. 

I.     SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE  CARE  AND   DISTRIBUTION  OF 
SUPPLIES  FOR  WATER-COLOR  PAINTING. 

WHAT  a  saving  of  valuable  time  it  is  for  teachers  to 
have  thought  out  definitely  the  mechanical  operations 
of  school  teaching  hefore  attempting  the  presentation  of  a 
subject!  Naturally  the  new  teacher  asks  herself  what  is  the 
quickest  and  best  way  to  distribute  and  collect  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  a  painting  lesson  or,  if  she  does  not,  when  the 
hour  arrives  she  is  likely  to  find  the  class  plunged  into  chaos 
or  the  time  that  ought  to  be  given  to  painting  spending  itself 
in  the  distribution  of  material.  Of  course  the  experienced 
teacher  knows  the  best  way  or  at  least  the  best  way  for  her  to 
manage  under  her  conditions^  therefore,  what  I  have  to  say  is 
offered  to  those  who  are  beginners. 

In  planning  any  lesson  it  is  well  to  accustom  oneself  to 
decide  in  advance  what  material  the  pupil  will  need  and  what 
the  teacher  must  have  at  hand  for  best  results.  What  then 
must  be  given  to  the  child  for  a  painting  lesson?  Obviously 
something  to  paint,  a  palette,  the  necessary  colors,  a  brush, 
a  cloth  for  wiping  pans,  etc.,  a  cup  of  water,  the  paper  on  which 
to  do  his  painting  and  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  to  try  his  colors, 

The  teacher  who  believes  that  example  is  better  than  pre- 
cept must  provide  for  her  own  use  the  same  outfit  and  in  addition 
a  good  sized  water  pitcher  for  filling  the  cups  and  a  paper  mach^ 
pail  into  which  to  drop  the  palettes  when  the  lesson  has  been 
given. 

Of  course  it  is  desirable  to  have  assistance  in  distributlqg 
these  numerous  articles  and  most  teachers  train  a  few  well 
chosen  helpers  even  in  the  first  grade  to  assist.  I  have  seen 
third  grade  children  very  skillful  in  this  house-keeping  part 
of  the  art  even  in  squeezing  out  the  paints.  When  the  time 
arrives  for  painting  one  child  passes  the  palettes  and  then  the 
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water  cups  placing  tbezn  on  the  right  side  of  the  desk  in  a  safe 
and  convenient  place ;  another  ^l5  the  cups  about  two  thirds  fuU 
of  water.  The  teacher  shows  on  her  own  palette  how  much  of 
each  color  is  needed  and  gives  the  tubes  to  trustworthy  children 
to  distribute.  In  many  primary  grades  the  teachers  prefer  to 
give  out  the  paints  themselves.  After  the  colors^  the  papers  arc 
passed  and  lastly  the  brushes  but  when  the  materials  are  collected 
Jet  the  brush  be  first  in  order.  It  is  important  to  train  the  pupils 
to  wash  their  own  brushes  after  using^  to  keep  them  pointed 
and  to  place  them  across  the  cup  or  palette  when  not  in  use. 
They  must  never  leave  them  standing  In  the  water  as  this  spoils 
the  point.  When  the  lesson  has  been  given  let  a  child  pass 
about  with  the  pitcher  and  have  the  water  poured  back  from 
the  cups,  then  the  children  may  make  them  ready  for  collection 
by  wiping  them  thoroughly  dry  with  their  paint  cloths,  or  the 
water  may  be  poured  back  and  the  cups  collected  and  caiefviUy 
dried  by  some  helper  then  returned  to  the  supply  closet.  The 
brushes  must  be  washed  again  in  clear  water,  snapped  into  point 
and  dried.  The  palettes  may  be  dropped  into  the  papier  mach^ 
pail  covered  with  water  and  left  to  be  washed  at  the  close  of  the 
session.    A  dish  mop  with  a  handle  is  good  to  use. 

Strips  of  five  cent  cheese  cloth  make  good  wipers  for  the 
cups  and  palettes  as  it  is  absorbant  and  dries  quickly^  The 
palettes  and  cups  after  wiping  should  be  kept  separate  until 
thoroughly  dry  to  prevent  rust.  If  boxes  are  used  the  children 
should  wash  off  the  pans  used  during  the  lesson  leaving  each 
clean  and  clear,  and  clean  their  own  bo^es  leaving  them  open 
until  Inspected  by  the  teacher. 

Some  teachers^  when  the  palettes  are  used,  like  to  spread 
them  out  on  a  table  put  on  the  colors  and  let  the  children  file 
line  by  line  to  get  them.  Some  have  each  cbildi  after  the  lesson^ 
take  his  cup,  palette  and  brush  to  the  sink  or  basin  and  dispose 
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of  each  there  according  to  direction*  There  are  several  good 
ways  of  caring  for  material  depending  upon  individual  conditions. 
One  must  consider  and  decide  what  is  best  for  her  and  then 
choose  and  drill  her  helpers  toward  that  end. 

The  question  often  comes^  Which  do  you  prefer  for  school 
use^  boxes  of  paint,  or  the  palettes  and  tubes?  Generally  speaicing 
teachers  of  primary  grades  who  use  the  paints  for  busy  work 
like  the  boxes,  but  in  grammar  grades  where  the  painting  lessons 
come  less  often  many  of  the  paints  harden  and  do  not  soften 
stif&CLently  during  the  course  of  the  lesson  to  enable  the  children 
to  work  freely;  children  do  not  always  leave  the  paints  clean  so 
it  is  usually  safer  to  start  with  clean  palettes  and  clear  moist 
tube  colors. 

Paints  sometimes  harden  because  the  boxes  or  tubes  are 
kept  in  warm  places  as  desks  or  closets  near  steam  pipes  or  where 
the  sun  shines.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  brushes  from 
being  moth  eaten  especially  during  the  long  vacation.  It  is 
wise  to  wrap  them  in  newspaper  or  keep  them,  when  not  in  use, 
in  a  box  lined  with  tarred  paper.  One  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
the  necessity  for  good  housekeeping  in  the  care  of  art  material. 
It  means  a  saving  of  both  time  and  money.  Be  famed  for  this 
and  all  your  associates  will  rise  up  and  call  you  "blessed," 

MARY  A,   PEARSON 

StKte  KorcQAl  Schcul,  North  Adunfl,  MaBBachusetti. 
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THE  DOLL  TEACHER 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  schools  in  our  city  is  that  known  as 
the  Italian  School — a  school  of  a  thousand  pupils  all  of  whom 
are  of  Italian  birth ;  a  large  majority  bom  in  Italy^  and  many  of 
them  children  who  have  attended  no  school  until  they  came  to 
this  country.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  children  found  by 
the  attendance  officer  to  be  placed  in  school  within  twenty  four 
hours  after  landing  in  New  York,  and  their  training  for  American 
citizenship  there  promptly  begun.  Under  such  circumstances 
much   of  the  early   training  must  be   through   object  teaching. 

Habits  of  neatness  and  cleanliness  are  of  primary  importance. 
With  this  aim  in  view  a  doll  was  bought  about  two  years  ago 
and  presented  to  the  school.  It  is  eighteen  inches  high  and  is 
made  entirely  of  celluloid  so  that  it  can  be  washed  and  kept 
perfectly  free  from  any  disease  germs.  Genevieve  (the  name 
was  chosen  by  the  pupils)  was  provided  with  a  wardrobe  consist- 
ing of  nine  dresses  and  nine  complete  sets  of  underclothes. 
These  garments  were  made  by  pupils  in  other  schools— the 
dresses  by  girls  in  sixth  year  classes  and  the  other  garments 
by  girls  in  fifth  year  classes.  They  are  ail  made  (under  the 
direction  of  the  Supervisor  of  Sewing)  in  the  simplest  and  most 
durable  way;  the  dress  is  made  entirely  of  one  piece  with  belt 
attached  and  is  most  attractive  in  appearance,  Genevieve  also 
owns  six  pairs  of  stockings^  one  pair  of  shoes  for  winter  and  a 
pair  of  slippers  for  summer ;  these  are  the  only  articles  which  were 
purchased  by  the  school.  With  this  wardrobe  Genevieve  was 
presented  to  a  class  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  year.  The  girls 
in  turn  take  the  doll  home  and  keep  it  until  the  following  day 
that  their  mother  may  see  how  her  clothes,  which  are  models  of 
real  garments  made  in  the  schools,  should  be  worn. 

The  doll  is  bathed  and  her  clothing  is  changed  daily  upon 
her  return  to  school  to  avoid  possible  contagion  and  to  inculcate 
cleanliness.  This  is  done  by  the  girls  during  the  sewing  period 
while  the  boys  are  having  manual  training. 
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Last  year  the  boys  in  this  same  school  made  a  bed  for  Gen- 
evieve, and  the  girls  in  the  Third  B  class  made  the  bed  clothes, 
so  that  now  lessons  in  making  a  bed  are  given.  The  doIL  is  used 
also  as  a  subject  for  composition  and  many  Interesting  descrip- 
tions and  letters  have  been  written.     She  has  met  with  only  one 


accident  since  her  residence  with  the  little  people  and  her  visits 
to  the  many  homes.  On  this  occasion  her  arm  was  broken  and 
she  was  obliged  to  be  sent  to  the  '^Dotl-Hospital/^  While  she 
was  there  the  children  wrote  most  loving  letters  expressing  their 
regret  at  her  misfortune  and  their  affection  for  her.  The  experi- 
ment has  proven  a  decided  success.  The  children  come  to  school 
wearing  much  better  made  and  more  substantial  garments  and 
above  all  the  improvement  in  cleanliness  of  face^  hands  and 
clothes,  neatly  polished  shoes,  and  tidy  hair  is  most  gratifying. 

MABEL  J.   CHASE 

(T»eher  of  Dt^winf  lo  Ncwirk) 
Muttey,  New  Jeney 
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SOME  BIRD  HOUSES. 

TOWARD  the  end  of  the  winter  term  it  is  interesting  to  think 
of  the  return  of  the  birds,  and  in  the  country  and  suburban 
schools  to  construct  a  few  summer  cottages  in  the  hope  that 
a  blue  bird  or  a  wren  may  be  attracted  to  become  our  neighbor. 
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The  houses  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  were  built  and 
erected  by  stb  and  6th  grades  boys  at 
Allendale  last  spring. 

BOX  HOUSE  (Figures  i  and  2.) 
These  show  the  plan  and  sketch  of 
a  house  made  from  8"  hemlock,  left 
over  from  the  construction  of  a  bam 
and  greyed  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 
The  grain  was  raised  by  the  wet,  making 
an  excellent  roiigh  texture  on  one  side. 
Old  fencing  will  do^  or  the  boards  from 
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an  old  shed  or  board  walk.  Select  a  piece  with  a  sufficiently 
large  knot  hole  for  the  front.  Cut  this  in  such  a  way  that 
the  hole  will  come  rather  high  but  in  good  proportion.  Both 
gable  pieces  are  cut  and  their  angles  planed  to  fit.  Then  cut 
the  sideSj  with  the  door  C  sawed    from    one.     Nail  the  sides  to 
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the  gable,  cut  the  bottom  and  nail  it,  and  then  fit  the  roof. 
Bevel  and  attach  the  door  by  nails  driven  through  the  side  as 
a  pivot,  and  bend  and  drive  the  nail  catch.  The  perch  (B)  should 
be  a  little  thicker  than  a  pencil.  Stain  the  outside  with  a  thin 
wash  of  oil,  and  black  and  green,  or  black  and  brown  paint. 

TENT  HOUSE   (Figure  3.) 
In  making  this  house  first  cut  an  8"  square  of  clear  pine 
and  mark  and  bore  the  doorway  i*  for  wrens,  a*  for  blue  birds. 
The   piece    is    then   sawed  diagonally  and  the  sections   planed 
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to  fit  each  other.  Then  nail  to  the 
bottom  piece.  The  rafters  are  willow 
sticks  or  thin  strips  of  board.  Press 
the  bundles  of  thatch  closely?  together 
and  pull  the  cord  tight  and  fasten  the 
end  strongly* 

TOWER  HOUSE  (Figure  4.) 
This  is  a  marten  house  made  from 
a  coffee  keg.  It  is  divided  lengthwise 
into  four  sections  and  again  cross  wise 
into  a  second  story.  This  makes  eight 
tenements  in  all.  From  the  second 
floor  rafters  are  erected  and  strips  of 
barrel  hoop  tacked  spirally  about  them. 
To  these  the  thatch  is  tied.  The  marten 
house  held  by  the  boy  is  made  from  a 
3-^2  syrup  keg  in  the  same  manner*     These 


thatched   houses   were    quite    popular    with    the    martens    last 
summer  and  presented  a  picturesque  appearance. 


FRANK  G.  SANFORB 

Allmda]*  Farm  School,  LiUib  VUia,  tlltnot* 
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A  RECOGNITION  OF  ART  IN  THE 
UNIVERSITY  CURRICULUM, 

A  GREAT  step  forward  ^  and  one  that  should  give  us  all 
satisfaction  has  been  taken  by  James  Millikin  University, 
Decatur,  Illinois.  Upon  suggestion  of  Dr,  J*  B,  Shaw,  one  of 
the  foremost  mathematicians  of  the  middle  west,  Art  has 
received  actual  recognition  in  this  university,  as  a  substitute  for 
certain  branches  of  mathematics  in  coUege  courses,  for  the 
reason  that  it  offers  a  most  serious  and  valuable  sort  of 
mental  discipline  closely  akin  to  that  of  mathematics, — a  view 
first  advanced  by  the  section  of  Philosophy  and  Mathematics 
in  the  St,  Louis  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  see  how  close  the  relation  between 
the  two  subjects  is.  Mathematics,  it  is  said,  deals  with  those 
relations  or  elements  of  structure  in  any  object  which  are  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary,  in  the  sense  that  they  satisfy  or  agree 
with  some  idealized  scheme  in  the  mind.  Is  this  not  true  for 
Art  as  well?  If  this  ideal  is  a  scheme  of  quantities,  we  consider 
it  to  be  in  the  realm  of  arithmetic.  If  the  ideal  is  a  scheme  of 
beauty,  we  place  it  in  the  realm  of  esthetics.  If  the  ideal  is  a 
theoretical  standard  of  conduct,  it  is  in  the  realm  of  ethics,  and 
so  on. 

In  a  deep  sense,  since  the  study  of  that  which  satisfies  one 
ideal  in  one  mind^  whether  it  be  a  solution  of  a  problem  in  algebra 
or  the  composing  of  a  picture,  is  equivalent  in  pedagogical  value 
to  the  study  of  that  which  satisfies  any  other  ideal,  it  follows 
that  the  study  of  Art  under  certain  conditions,  is  pedagogically 
equal  to  the  study  of  any  branch  of  mathematics.  It  is  evident 
that  such  art  cannot  consist  of  the  mere  copying  of  pictures  or 
delineations  of  objects.  It  must  include  a  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  ideal  beauty  as  manifested  in  proportion,  balance, 
ryhthm  and  harmony;  just  as  a  mere  mechanical  demonstration 
of  a  theorem  in  geometry  is  not  enough  without  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  essence  of  the  propositiouj  a  grasping  of  the  abstract 
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relations  of  line  and  angle.    Is  not  this  well  understood  by  all 
earnest  teachers? 

This  modern  view  of  mathematics  is  m.uch  wider  than  some 
of  us  are  accustomed  to  believe;  the  domain  of  mathematics  goes 
beyond  material  measures  and  relations;  it  extends  to  fields 
where  sensuous  forms  do  not  exist  Beauties  of  proportion 
and  rhythmical  relations  are  in  this  realm, — a  realm  which 
overlaps  just  here  the  boundaries  of  Art. 

The  closest  connection  between  the  roatheTnatician  and 
the  artist  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  are  both  creators. 
The  mathematician  creates  new  units  of  space,  new  quantitative 
relations  and  new  algebras.  His  ideal  of  beauty  is  not  always 
easy  for  another  to  see,  but  it  is  always  existent  in  the  lines  of 
his  reasoning.  The  artist  is  striving  for  new  patterns  in  design, 
and  ideal  color  harmonies.  He  seeks  to  objectify  these  In  visible 
forms  and  hues.  The  mathematician  objectifies  his  Ideals  in 
S3mibols  of  a  less  perspicuous  kind,  but  the  beauty  in  either  case 
is  a  closed  book  to  him  who  cannot  read  the  symbols.  Compos- 
ing a  picture  is  psychologically  the  same  as  solving  a  problem, 
the  subject  matter  atone  differs.  Plans  and  estimates  are  made 
for  a  building  for  a  specific  purpose,  an  appropriate  picture  is 
composed  to  illustrate  a  story,  a  sketch  from  life  is  made  to 
express  a  certain  action  or  feeling,  and  an  original  mathematical 
problem  is  solved;  these  are  all  attempts  to  arrive  at  certain 
pre-conceived  results.  Mathematics,  art,  and  the  broader  subject 
applied  art,  when  correctly  taught,  are  all  means  of  objectifying 
an  ideaL 

These  views  were  presented  to  the  Council  of  the  University, 
and  after  due  deliberation  It  was  agreed  to  allow  a  student  of 
the  liberal  arts  course,  upon  recommendation,  to  substitute 
certain  work  in  the  art  department  for  one  half  the  mathema- 
tical requirements  in  both  college  and  academic  courses,  the 
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art  work  having  been  counted  heretofore  as  an  elective^  outside 
of    the   engineering   and    domestic    economy   departments. 

The  work  under  the  substitution,  includes  elementary 
freehand  drawing,  modeling^  and  designing  in  the  academy; 
drawing  from  the  antique  figure,  painting,  and  composition! 
painting  and  drawing  from  life  with  figure  composition,  in  the 
college.  In  all  of  the  subjects,  observation  and  design  are 
associated  with  high  ideals  by  means  of  the  best  examples  in 
art  and  design  we  can  afford,  the  students  being  made  familiar 
by  means  of  casts  and  photographs  with  the  work  of  the  masters, 
and  by  many  examples,  with  the  best  available  textiles  and  color 
schemes. 

These  regulations  have  been  in  operation  for  one  year. 
Results  have  proved  the  wisdom,  of  the  change.  Some  young 
women  in  ttiis  co-educational  institution  have  been  trained  along 
the  lines  of  good  taste  in  the  home,  or  have  been  encouraged  to 
develop  their  artistic  talents  rather  than  urged  to  attempt  the 
intricacies  of  the  higher  mathematics.  Many  a  young  man 
has  been  benefited  by  the  substitution  of  the  art  topics  for  the 
mathematical  topics  through  the  enlarging  of  his  powers  of 
observation  and  concentration.  As  the  amount  of  time  given 
to  art  is  as  much  as  that  formerly  given  to  mathematics^  and 
as  the  work  is  quite  as  exacting  and  serious  as  in  mathematics, 
Jazy  students  find   no   comfort  in  the  change. 

This  definite  recognition  of  art  is  a  big  victory  and  indicates 
"a  growing  sentiment  in  its  favor.  We  are  encouraged  to  believe 
that  it  will  some  day  be  accorded  the  permanent  and  important 
place  it  deserves  in  the  curriculum  of  our  universities. 

WILLIAM  H.  VARNUM 

Dinctor  DepsrtmcDt  of  Fioc  and  Applied  Artm 
MiUUdn  Ualvanlty,  Decfttvr*  ILLUiois 


ANNOTATED  OUTLINES 
BlAY 

PLANT  DRAWIMG  AITO  DESIGN 

BROAD,  northward,  over  the  land  flows  the  rising  tide  of 
the  heat,  soaking  into  the  sod,  submerging  the  low-growing; 
plants,  the  shrubs,  the  trees^  everything,  and  working  the  miracle 
of  the  Spring.  The  quaintest  bud  and  blossom  folds  of  this 
million-handed  sculptor,  and  the  opal  hues  and  purple  dyes  of 
this  million-handed  painter  are  the  subjects  for  study  this  month.* 


PRIMARY 

FIRST  YEAR.  Make  drawings  in  color  of  the  common 
early  flowers,  or  make  drawings  from  sprouting  seeds. 

Suggestions  are  given  in  the  Outline  for  Rural  Schools  for  lessons  from 
sprouting  se«d&.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  directions  of  the  growing 
paji;s,  and  their  character,  especially  their  color.  Iteriew  their  color  nameB* 
Lead  the  children  to  see  as  much  color  as  possible  and  show  It  in  thtir  draw- 
iags.  The  sprouting  corn  (A)  was  drawn  in  three  tones  of  water  color  by 
William  Perraiiltj  in  a  first  grade,  somewhere. 

SECOND  YEAR.  Make  drawings  in  color  of  the  early 
wild  flowers,  or  from  potted  or  cut  flowers  appropriate  to  the 
season. 

The  work  of  this  grad«  h  similar  to  that  of  the  first  grade,  but  the  stibjects 
chosen  may  be  a  little  more  complex,  involving  closer  observation.  The  coloring 
should  be  a  little  closer  to  nature.  Review  the  color  names-  Try  to  match  the 
natural  colors  both  in  hue  and  in  purity.  In  short  strive  to  make  the  drawing 
''look  just  like"  the  original.  The  yellow  liiy,  B,  was  drawn  by  Barbafl 
Walked  second  grade,  Fitchburg  Normal  Model  School,  Massachusetts. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Blake  drawings  in  color  of  the  early  wild 
flowers,  or  from  potted  or  cut  flowers  appropriate  to  the  season. 


*Do  read  Emvnou'v  Ms^-Dvy  to  put  yourwl/  m  iuue  with  the  lauaio  of  ibe  limit, 
Iditob. 


*Do  read  Emvnou'v  M«y-D»y  I 
You  irill  teub  betl«r  thereaJter- — Ei 
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While  the  subject  matter  in  this  grade  is  similar  to  that  ia  the  previous 
grade,  the  drawings  should  show  greater  skilly  both  in  placing  upon  the  sheet  and 
in  representation.  Review  tints  and  shades  of  color.  Having  selected  a  flower, 
— a  dandelion,  violet,  buttercup,  or  any  other  available^ —  make  a  study  of 
it  in  stlbovette  (see  RursI  Outline)  or  in  pencil.    Then  mix  colors  to  match 


i 


exactly  the  colors  of  its  principal  parts.  These  may  be  arranged  in  a  scale 
on  a  separate  sheet.  Now  represent  the  flower  in  its  natural  colors  with  the 
bnjsh  direct.  Make  a  sheet  with  a  drawing  of  some  flower  grouped  with  an 
appropriate  quotation.  The  illustration^  C,  ib  from  a  pencil  drawing  by  T,  B«, 
third  grade,  North  Adams,  Mass. 


aUTLIITES 
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INTERMEDIATE 

FOURTH  YEAR.  Select  some 
spring  plant  with  rather  duU  colors 
and  make  studies  of  it,  and  of  its  color 
scheme. 

Select,  for  example,  the  skunk  cabbage, 
the  horsetailj  broom-rspet  or  one  of  the  ferns; 
or  in  a  ctty,  a  horse^chesttitit  shcot  or  an  elm 
spray.  From  this  make  a  careful  pencil  draw- 
ings well  arranged  on  the  sheet.  Review  color 
terms,  especially  hues  of  color.  Discuss  the 
hues  of  color  in  the  gel«!Cted  gp^cimei),  and  the 
relative  area  of  each  hue.  Make  a  scale  of 
these  hues  in  water  color  (omitting,  of  course^ 
any  slight  modificatioits)  to  exhibit  clearly  the 
characteristic  hues,  such  as  might  be  used  appro- 
priately in  a  design  suggested  by  the  specimen. 
Make  a  water  color  drawing  of  the  specimen. 
Use  the  drawings  as  iliustrstions  in  langtiage 
papers  oo  "A  modest  Spring  Beauty,"  or  sftme 
such,  topic .  The  illustration,  D ,  is  from  a 
water  color  drawing  by  A.  S,^  fourth  grade, 
Plymouth,  Mass.  It  is  from  the  common  horse- 
tail (Equisetum  arvense), — one  of  the  fertile 
stems. 

FIFTH  YEAR.  Select  some  spring 
plant  with  prominent  and  well  defined 
flower  forms,  and  make  studies  of  It, 
especiaUy  of  its  blossoms,  face  view. 

Setect,  for  example,  the  btoodroot,  hepatiCAf 
triUium,  cranesbill,  or  lilac.  From  this  make 
a  careful  drawing,  well  arranged  on  the  sheet, 
E.  (A  drawing  by  Inabelle  Woods,  Groton, 
Ma£s.,  second  prize,  1905, 'I  Review  color  terma, 
especially  complementary  colors.     Discuss  the 
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complementary  colors  in  th«  specimen,  and  their  relations  to  the  pure  com- 
plementaries  of  the  spectrum;  by  using  water  colors,  show  how  thej  are 
dulled,  reciprocally  keyed,  or  otherwise  modified^  in  the  specimen.  Hake  a 
scale  of  complementary  colors,  from  the  specimen.  For  example,  a  scale  of 
four  tones  from  the  lilac,  one  tone  to  match  the   face   of   the  flower^   one  its 


tube,  one  to  match  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  one  the  under.  Make  a  carefuj 
study  of  the  geometric  form  of  the  blossom.  lUse  the  compasses  if  neces- 
Baiy),  and  make  a  geometric  drawing  of  it^  The  illustration  F,  is  from  a 
papef  cutting  by  Eva  Generalf  fifth  grade,  Lowell  Training  School^  from  an 
apple  blossom.  Use  the  drawings  as  illustrations  for  a  language  paper  on 
"Geometry  in  Nature"  or  some  such  topic- 
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SIXTH  YEAR.  Select 
some  spring  growth  with 
prominent  and  weil  de- 
fined flower  forms,  and 
make  studies  of  it,  espe- 
cially of  its  blossoms, 
side  view. 

Select  for  e^iajnple,  the 
trout  lily  idog*B  toDth  viotct), 
iack-in-th?-pulpit,  columbine, 
tulip,  or  if  these  are  not  at 
band,  some  spring  groivth 
with  Leaves  having  strongly 
varied  outline,  such  as  the 
lilatf  sassafras^  tulip  tree,  or 
oak.  From  the  selected  speci- 
men make  a  careful  pencil 
drawing,  well  arranged  on  the 
sheet.  Review  color  lennsj 
especially  the  scale  of  values. 
Discuss  the  values  of  the 
difierent   colors   in  the  speci- 
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men  (petAls,  sepaU,  stamens,  flower  and  leaf  BlalkB,  leaves,  buds^  etc^)^  and 
make  a  scale  of  tones,  correspoDding  witli  the  dominant  hue  of  the  speciinea, 
and  wtth  its  scale  of  values.  For  example,  the  dominant  hue  of  a  jack-in-the- 
putpit  m&y  be  a  yellow-green.  All  the  tones  are  above  middle  value*  The 
scale  would  then  be  composed  of  ulj,  three  tones  above  middle  value :  bigb- 


«^f^ 


w  w  i  f 

a  b  c  1 

light,  light,  low-light.  Make  a  careful  study  of  the  side  views  of  the 
specimen,  particularly  of  its  flower,  and  design  a  bisymetrical^^unit  resemb- 
ling it  Ln  form,  a  unit  which  may  be  cut  on  a  block  and  used  as  a  stamp.* 
The  tulips  G,  was  drawn  by  Hilda  Dealing,  Braintree^  Mass.,  in  water  color. 
The  floral  units,  H,  are  from  wooden  stamps  made  from  the  trout  lily,  a^ 
the  tulip,  b;  the  columbine,  c;  the  jack-in~the-puipitf  d;  and  the  blood  root,  e. 

GRAMMAR 
In  the  grammar  grades  special  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  what  may  be  called  the  decorative  processes,  for  the  processes 
often  determine  the  character  of  the  decoration,  and  are  always 
the  most  influential  factors  in  the  conventionalization  of  plant 
forms.  Weaving,  Cross-stitching,  Line-stitching,  Hand-paint- 
ing, Stenciling,  and  Fret-sawing  or  Piercing,  are  the  decorative 
processes  most  easily  grasped  and  managed  successfully  by 
grammar  grade  pupils.  The  work  outlined  this  month  will  be 
preparatory  to  the  employment  of  these  processes  in  the  work 
of    next    month. 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  Select  some  spring  growth  which  is  a 
notable  illustration  of  Rhythm  of  Measure  and  make  careful 
dmwingB  from  it  in  line  and   in  color. 

•See  Editorifil  rfirrenvc  (n  tliiw,  pap*  Jj9*I.  Aiioilier  melluMl  whirh  might  be  eTnpIn>'eil 
111  lioth  thut  and  the  prvcfviiiiriK  KraJc  ia  illu^irattHJ  od  I^latc  I.  Havtiif  in  uiia\\  tin  tiWl 
^UKf(«t«Hl  by  Ihe  front  or  tmle  view  ut  a  fluwcr,  l>eiiU!iFu1  unils  ttf  dv9\gn  tnay  be  built 
from  v«ry  oimpte  f]ein«D.t»,  4ucb  iw  tliow  shown  in  the  upp«r  left  o&rnu. 
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The  gisjit  hor&et£ul^  or  scour- 
ing msh^  or  any  woody  shoot 
with  buds,  or  any  spray  from 
a  deciduous  tree,  will  be  suit- 
able for  study*  In  the  drawing 
give  special  attention  to  the 
lines  of  growth  and  to  the 
lengths  and  sizes  of  parts^ 
noting  the  orderly  increase  or 
decrease  in  measures.  In 
coloring  give  special  attention 
to  the  orderly  gradations  of 
cotor  foftning  a  lyhthm  of 
measure  in  tone,  hue,  or 
intensity.  Uake  a  simple 
diagram  which  shall  reeord 
these  rhythms  of  meaaurep  K. 


«-e4^eJiif^ 

ji        1^           1  Pv" 

iSiffl 
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ffi-~|-|— •  p+f^'- 

"i^ii  n  ~~i — 
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For  ezaxcplej  if  the  maple  shooti 
J,  were  to  be  woven  or  warked 
in  cross-stitch,  where  each  unit 
(thread  or  square)  measured  ooe- 
eighth  inch,  the  sections  of  stem 
from  node  to  node  WQiKd  be 
represcQted  by  the  number  of 
threads  or  stitches  indicated  in 
the  diagram  at  the  right.  Notice 
the  orderly  ratios  of  increase.* 
Thig  drawing  was  made  by  E-  V,, 
grade  seven,  Orange,  Mass.,  but 
the  diagram  was  added  by  anothei. 

EIGHTH  YEAR.  Select 
some  spring  growth  which 
is  a  notable  illustratton  of 
Rhythm  of  Movement  and 
make  careful  drawings  from 
it  in  line  and  in  color. 

The  violet,  trout  lily,  bellwort, 
jack-sn-the-pulptt  and  any  shoot 
wtth  leaves  partly  developed,  will 
be  suitable  for  study.  In  drawing 
give  special  attention  to  the  flow 
oi  line,  to  the  way  one  tine  leads 
out  of  another,  to  the  commoa 
movement  or  direction  of  all  the 
parts  in  one  group,  to  the  gradual 
divergence  or  radiation  of  lines 
from  a  common  center.  For 
example,  the  tines  of  the  ipa,  I, 
are  not  related  to  each  other  as 


*Spv  Minii»^rifc    P»inr*>r*,    Vm-t     VI, 
Chfipler  III.  Ih*!  Bilri.    Bny*  uikI  girl? 

aft*r  a    fev    f-v.  Mirt. 

Khjilimof  M<f^  .  rrtfl 

of  UoAuty,  in  iit>  '  <"iis. 
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plELCe^  the    mingling    of    eomple- 
meataries.      Hake     a    record    of 

these  in  color. 

NINTH  YEAR.  Select 
some  spring  growth  which 
is  a  notable  iUustration  of 
Refined  Curvature,  and  make 
careful  drawings  from  it  in 
line  and  in  color. 

The  Jack-in-tbe-pu1pit,  tli« 
false  helleb<>re,  skunk  cabbage, 
and  any  of  the  ferns  are  suItabU 
subjeets  for  study.  In  drawing 
give  special  attention  to  the  curves 
of  force,  grace  and  mj^tery,— the 
simple  curve,  reversed  curve,  and 
spiral.  Notice  bow  ibc  dominant 
curve  of  one  part  ithe  spiral,  for 
example,  in  a  shoot  of  fern,  0^ 
drawn  in  water  color  by  H.  B.^ 
Orange,  UusOt  is  rspeatad  in  th« 


indicated  at  the  left  in  H 
but  rather  as  indicated 
at  the  right.  Having 
drawn  the  selected  plant 
as  a  whole,  make  a 
careful  study  of  a  single 
flower  or  group  of 
leaves^*  emphasizing  its 
rhythm  of  movement,  N. 
Make  a  careful  study  of 
its  color  scale  noting 
particularly  the  transi' 
tions  from  one  color  to 
another^ — the  reciprocal 
modifications  which  lake 


f 


i 


*See  Hodera  FunterB^  P^rt  VI,  CbkptflT  |Y,  Ilw  Leaf, 
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other  parts,  thua  Unking  one  part  Co  aiiotlier  through  a  cocamon  elemcot. 
Compare  the  different  parts  of  &  flower,  or  of  a  leaf — ^the  notches — 
and  notice  similarity  of  form  and  curvature.  Ifotice  also  the  sympathetic 
relations  of  Hue  among  the  parts.  Make  sketches  to  indicate  these  (Such, 
for  example,  as  that  from  an  odd  oak  leaf,  "^P).    Make  a  careful  study  of  the 


color  scale  of  th«  selected  specimen  with  special  reference  to  variations  in 
value^  hue  and  intensity.  Make  a  record  of  the  observation^  using  water 
color.  For  example,  imitate  the  scale  of  color  which  a  single  fem  shoot  exhibits 
from  root  to  tip  of  frond.    Compare  its  values  with  those  of  the  ITentral  Scale. 

Bee  Modara  Faintert.  Pfcrt  V.  Chaptof  XVII^  Banks;  ud  Port  VI,  Chftptpra  IV  to  X. 
Alio  Ruflkin'i  ElemcDtA  of  Dr&winat  Letter  III,  Oq  Color  and  CampcHiitioji-  Anil  aIihj 
Pronrpuu,    pp,    64-68. 
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By  WALTER  SAHGBITT 
BCBte  BuperviiOT  of  Drainrinf  for  Maiiachuietts 

MAY 
PLANT  DRAWmO  AND  DESIGN, 


DIVISION  I.     First  four  years  in  school.      Plant  Drawing. 

The  rapid  advaoce  of  plant  life  during  May  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  two  kinds  of  nature  drawing,  each  valuable. 

(a)  The  drawing  of  flowers  to  show  the  form  and  character 
and  color. 

(b)  Serial  drawings  which  describe  successive  stages  in 
plant  growth,  and  are  an  illustrated  story  of  its  development* 
The  best  subjects  for  such  drawing  are  common  seeds;  such 
as  the  bean,  com,  squash,  pea,  etc.  These  can  be  grown  easily 
in  boxes  filled  with  wet  saw  dust,  and  are  then  much  cleaner 
to  handle  than  those  raised  in  earth.  They  can  also  be  returned 
to  the  boxes  after  a  lesson  and  thus  be  used  several  times.  It 
is  often  well  to  alternate  the  lessons  on  flowers  and  seeds,  so  as 
to  allow  time  for  the  successive  stages  of  seed  growth.  The 
drawings  should  be  on  small  sheets  of  paper;  a  sketch  of  a  bean 
appears  lonesome  on  a  sheet  6x9  inches. 

1,  Select  two  or  three  common  varieties  of  seeds,  Dl^uss  one  of  these 
with  the  children;  for  example,  squash  seeds  or  beans.  Interest  them  In  the 
little  Bprout  which  is  the  life  of  the  seed;  in  the  two  halves  full  of  nutrtment 
to  feed  the  sprout^  and  in  the  close  fitting  covering  or  coat.  Have  them  draw 
these.    Plant  the  seeds  in  wet  sawdust  and  watch  developments, 

2.  When  the  seeds  have  sprouted  show  them  again  to  the  children.  Cut 
open  two  or  three  aeeds  so  they  may  compare  them  with  unsprouled  seeds^ 
Hikt  drawings  showing  how  the  seeds  have  sprouted. 

J.  Study  and  draw  the  seeds  again  when  the  cotyledons  have  fully  opened 
and  the  root  is  promiaent. 
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4,  Draw  the  seedliiigs  when  the  leaves  have  appeared.  Have  the  chiidren 
Bhdw  how  the  leaves  reach  out  for  sunshine  and  air  while  the  roots  go  search- 
ing for  food  and  moiBture. 

5,  Have  pupiJj}  make  covers  for 
their  drawings  by  folding  a  sheet  of 
paper  large  enoug;h  to  contain  the 
sat,  mounting  their  best  drawing 
on  the  outside  and  printing  their 
names  or  some  appropriate  title. 

6.  Have  the  ctiildren  make 
memory  drawings  of  spring  occu* 
pations  which  they  have  Men,  such 
as  plowing,  planting,  etc, 

DIVISION  n.  Fifth  to 
ninth  years  in  school.  Plant 
Drawing, 

Select  two  or  three  common 
flowers  such  as  the  dandelion, 
anem^onci  violet,  cowslip,  etc.;  make 
a  scries  of  drawings  of  these,  fio 
planiied  that  each  drawing  shall  tell 

some  distinct  thing  regarding  the  plant.  The  following  lessons  an  the  dande- 
lion will  serve  as  an  eiample.  Each  pupil  should  be  provided  with  a  specimen, 
1 4     Hold     a     dandelion  K^  n 

plant     in      the      sunshine^  '  '  ^ 

behind  a  piece  of  paper  so 

it  casta  its    shadow  on   the 

paper.     The    children    will 

thus  see  the  shadow  through 

the  paper,  while   the   plant 

is    hidden.      Compare     the 

shadow    of    the    dandelion 

with    that  of    other  plants, 

the     violet,      cowslip,     etc. 

With    brush     and    ink    let 

them    make  three    or    four 

sketches    of    a    dandelion 


-»■»« 
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plant,  to  show  how  it  grows,  the  curve  of  l«av«s  and  stems  and  tht  way 
the;  spring  froEn  the  root.  Let  each  chUd  select  from  those  he  has  made 
the  one  he  thinks  U  most  characteristic  of  a  dandelion  plant.  Have 
these  placed  where  all  the  children 
can  see  and  discuss  them ;  select 
And  mount  a  few  which  be»t 
represent  the  growth  of  &  dandelion. 
Figure   t. 

2.  Make  a  careful  drawing  of 
a  daiidelian  leal  in  pencil.  Study 
the  line  of  the  mid  r!b,  the  propor- 
tions^ and  the  outline  of  each  point. 
Compare  these  and  mount  the  best. 
Figure   2. 

3,  Draw  the  flower  with  ink, 
color  or  pencil  a$  it  appears  in 
different  positions;  side  view,  iront 
view  and  partty  turned  away.  Com- 
pare results,  select  and  mount  those 
which  best  show  the  different  posi- 
tions. 

4,  Match  the  colors  of  the 
flower,  the  stenj^  the  leaves  and  the 
mid  rib.  Make  several  color  sketches 
of  a  leaf  or  a  flower. 

5.  Make  a  color  sketch  or 
pencil  drawing  of  a  whole  plant. 

FoUow  a  similar  series  of  lefsons  with  one  or  two  other  flowering  plants. 
If  the  schook  are  not  supplied  with  color,  much  valuable  work  can  still  be 
done  with  pencil,  and  more  if  in  addition^  brushes  and  ink  are  available^  also. 

Let  each  pupil  plan  a  cover  in  which  to  keep  his  drawings.  Have  the 
children  cut  small  circles  and  modify  them  to  suggest  coaventionaiized  flower 
(orms,  and  mount  the  be*t  results  on  their  covers.     Figure  3. 


HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

FOR  MAY  WORK 

Color  Scales.    See  Outline,  Book,  October  1904.    Prang  Text  Books,  VI,  p.  84. 

Spring  Nature  Drawing,  Frederick  Whitney,  Book,  March  and  April   1902. 

Plant  Drawing.  Drawing  of  Plant  Forms,  Walter  Sargent,  Book,  jUne  190a. 
Drawing  the  Fall  Flowers,  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Book,  September  1901. 

Growth,  Blossom,  Fruit,  Chapters  in  Prang  Text  Books,  Vol.  IV,  V,  VI  and  VII. 

Leaf  Drawing,  Fred  H.  Daniels,  Book,  September  IQ03.  Perspective  of  Leaf 
and  Flower,  James  Hall,  Book,  September  1902. 

Units  of  Design  from  Nature.  Outline,  Book,  May  1905.  Applied  Design  IV, 
James  P.  Haney,  Manual  Training  Magazine,  January  1906.  Prang 
Text  Books,  IV,  p.  89;  VI,  p.  86;  VH,  p.  114. 

Rhythm,  Fred  H.  Daniels,  Book,"  May  1904.     Prang  Text  Books,  V,  p.  79. 


Joy  in  one's  work  is  the  consummate 
tool  without  which  the  work  may  be 
done  indeed,  but  without  which  the  work 
will  alwajrs  be  done  slowly,  clumsily 
and  without  its  finest  perfectness. 
Philips  Brooks. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


WE  are  loth  to  acknowledge  that  our  nation  is  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  any  particular,  but  it  is  t^u£^  that 
the  towns  and  cities  of  America  are  ugly  and  unattractive  com- 
pared with  the  majority  of  those  in  Europe  and  the  things 
manufactured  here  inferior  in  beauty  to  *4mported'*  articles. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  a  nation,  we  have 
been  engrossed  in  money  making  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
thought  of  the  value  of  beauty. 

Mr.  Frank  Parsons  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  one 
of  the  firms  in  New  York,  which  is  known  all  over  the  land  for 
the  beauty  of  the  goods  which  it  sells,  has  in  its  possession  twenty 
letters  from  young  men  in  the  west  asking  if  there  is  any  school 
in  the  east  where  they  could  learn  in  a  few  months  what  is  really 
beautiful  in  the  things  of  trade,  -carpets,  rugs,  jewelry,  vases 
and  the  like.  These  young  men  were  willing  to  give  up  their 
lucrative  positions  that  they  might  spend  the  time,  which  to 
them  meant  money,  in  learning  the  things  which  we  hope  our 
public  schools  will  be  able  to  teach.  From  all  sides  comes  in 
information  which  shows  us  that  America  is  slowly  awakening 
to  the  true  value  of  beauty  and  we  believe  that  in  no  quicker  way 
can  our  whole  nation  be  aroused  than  through  our  public  schools. 
With  this  end  in  view,  the  present  course  in  Aesthetic  Culture 
has  been  prepared. 

Hiere  are  two  ways  of  knowing  what  is  beautiful:  the  first 
by  feeling,  where  the  senses  play  the  all  important  part,  and  the 
second  by  analysis  in  which  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  the 
controlling  elements.  This  is  a  true  order  for  even  with  those 
who  have  been  trained  to  know  why  a  thing  is  beautiful,  the 
feeling  comes  first  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  stop  to  think 
out  the  why.  This  must  be. our  guide  in  teaching  the  children 
a  love  of  the  beautiful.     We  must  teach  them  tirst  to  feel  the 
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difference  between  the  ugly  and  the  truly  beautiful.  This  can 
be  dane  by  constant  comparison.  Few  will  choose  the  ugly  if 
with  it  an  object  of  equal  brilliance  with  added  beauty  is  given 
with  opportunity  for  choice. 

The  time  given  to  this  course  is  one-half  hour  a  week  for 
th9  first  nine  years  of  the  school  life,  exclusive  of  some  of  the 
written  work  which  may  be  carried  over  into  the  time  devoted 
to  English  composition. 

No  drawing  will  be  expected  from  the  children  during  the 
period  allotted  to  Aesthetic  Culture ,  in  order  that  those  who 
find  the  manual  part  of  drawing  difficult  may  not  be  handi- 
capped. However,  it  is  ejcpected  that  the  course  in  Drawing 
will  benefit  the  course  in  Aesthetic  Culture  and  especially  will 
this  be  true  of  the  work  in  design,  for  in  making  their  own 
drawings,  the  pupils  will  learn  the  principles  governing  beauty 
in  design,  and  can  thus  be  able  in  time  to  tell  why  a  thing  is 
beautiful. 

In  getting  materials  for  the  course  in  Aesthetic  Culture,  no 
time  or  labor  must  be  spared  for  on  just  this  will  depend  the 
success  of  our  work.  Teachers  are  expected  to  help  each  other. 
Each  teacher  should  become  familiar  with  the  text  books  and 
needs  of  all  the  grades  and  if  any  helpful  material  comes  under 
her  observation,  she  should  give  it,  if  possible,  to  the  teacher  who 
can  best  use  it.  This  is  especially  true  of  "samples,"  catalogues 
and  references  to  helpful  articles  in  books  or  magazines.  When 
samples  are  ordered,  the  letters  should  be  written  by  the  children 
as  they  make  excellent  lessons  in  composition.  In  the  five 
upper  grades,  It  will  be  best  to  obtain  large  paper  envelopes,  tn 
which  each  pupil  should  keep  his  samples  and  other  material. 
These  will  be  absolutely  necessary  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  grades. 

While  studying  nmterial  beauty,  physical  beauty  should 
not   be   neglected.     Personal   daintiness   should   be   emphasized 
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and  definite  object  lessons  given  on  keeping  the  skin  and  hair 
clean  and  on  manicuring  the  hands.  In  the  Physical  Culture 
lessons,  teach  the  children  to  stand  and  walk  gracefully,  *'Tbe 
Body  Beautiful*^  by  Pfannette  Magnider  Pratt  and  published  by 
The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company,  Hew  York,  is  a  most  helpful 
book  on  this  subject. 

It  will  mean  '*a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull  and  a  pull  altogether/' 
but  with  Browning's  interpretation  of  the  value  of  beauty,  "If 
you  get  simple  beauty  and  naught  else,  you  get  about  the  best 
thing  God  invents/'  we  shall  feel  that  our  labor  is  not  wasted. 

GRADE  I, 

Follow  the  Japanese  plao  of  having  a  "Shrine  of  Beaut^^"  This  may 
be  sonite  attractive  table  or  shelf  on  which  is  placed  a  new  object  each  week. 
Nothing  should  be  used  which  U  not  really  beautiful  aiiid  complete  id  itself. 
For  such  a  '^Shrine  of  Beauty"  may  be  suggested  the  following  objects:  Flow- 
ers,  plants,  a  branch  of  autumn  leaves,  holly,  ptne  cones  with  the  green  oeedles. 
butterflies,  shells,  stones,  jewelry,  ribbons,  Ince,  dolls,  vases.  A  background 
which  barmonizes  with  the  object  should  always  be  placed  behind,  if  it  comes 
I  near  a  wail, 

I  Discuss  beautiful  things  which  the  children  see  on  their  way  to  and  from 

L  school  and  encourage  them  to  look  for  the  beautiful  things  othera    have  seen* 

^H  The  school  room  itself  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  every  detail 

^^^     arranged  with  regard  to  color  harmony, 

L  e« 
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GRADE   n. 


Topic:  Color  combinationB.  Invite  the  childreo  to  brin^  their  dolls, 
Irith  their  wardrobes,  to  school  at  diflerent  times  and  have  a  doll  dressing 
exercise  every  week,  the  children  deciding  what  bat,  dfess  and  hair  ribbons 
shall   be  worn  together. 

Hake  a  collection  of  hair  ribbons  and  neckties,  or  ribbons  which  could  be 
used  as  such,  and  have  the  girts  and  boys  choose  the  one  which  would  look 
best  with  the  clothing  they  are  wearing. 

Teach  personal   daintiness. 

Teach  the  children  to  look  for  beauty  in  the  sky,  getting  them  to  make 
word  picttnes  of  the  cloudsj  the  sunsets  and  the  sunrises  they  see. 
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GRADE   UI. 

Topic;    Flower  arrangement. 

References  t  ^'School  Arts  Book/'  October,  t^ai.  *^School  Sanitati<>ii 
and  Decoratioi)^^  (Grade  VII)^  pages  ii3  to  I3q, 

Give  a  lesson  in  flower  arrangemeat  each  week.  The  problems  may  read: 
Given  a  handful  of  flowers,  to  find  a  vase  suitable  in  shape,  color  aod  size;  or: 
given  a  va&e,  to  find  flowers  suitable  for  an  attractive  arrangement*  In  winter 
evergreens  may  taJie  the  place  of  flowers,  but  very  heavy  vases  or  jars  will 
be  n«<:es$ar7.  Dwarf  naBturtiums  have  been  niade  to  blossom  in  the  school 
room^  ajid  sprigs  of  lilac,  cherry  and  apple  will  blo^om  any  tim^  during  the 
winter  if  only  given  time.  Hyacinth  and  tiari:i&HU&  hulba  give  us  beautifiil 
early  flowers  for  the  spring. 

In  the  wanner  months,  take  many  walks  with  the  chUdren,  teaching 
them  to  see  beauty  everywhere.  These  walks  may  be  especially  helpful  if 
the  teacher  shows  the  children  how  to  pick  the  flowers  without  hurting  the 
roots.     Some  of  our  flowers  are  in  great  danger  from  ruthless  picking. 

Teach  school  room  daintiness.  Egpecialty  emphasize  the  need  of  care- 
ing  for  discarded  school  room  work.  It  should  never  he  thrown  on  the  street. 
In  this  connection,  it  will  be  well  to  discuss  the  beauty  of  different  streets  and 
influence  the  children  to  help  pick  up  the  things  which  moke  a  stTMt  look 
disorderly, 

GRADE  rv. 

Topici:  Beauty  of  form  and  colorinf,  and  the  placing  of  appropriate 
backgrounds. 

The  lessons  in  this  grade  will  involve  a  choice  between  good,  better  and 
best,  between  the  appropriate  and  the  unsuitable^  and  between  the  good  and 
the  poor.  The  problems  may  be ;  Given  a  number  of  samples,  to  discuss 
them  and  decide  by  class  vote  which  is  the  most  heautifuL  Given  several 
vases,  to  choose  the  most  attractive.  Given  a  beautiful  object,  to  place  behind 
it  a  background  which  adds  to  its  beauty. 

Begin  the  lessons  by  showiag  only  beautiful  things,  and  do  not  introduce 
the  gaudy  and  ugly  thing  until  you  are  reasonably  sure  that  the  children  will 
prefer  the   truly   beautiful. 

Lead  the  children  to  see  how  much  decoration  on  a  vase  attracts  attentioii 
from  the  flower?  themselves,  and  that  a  gaudy  background  takes  away  frorn 
the  central  object.  A  wall  paper  has  been  described  as  "standing  in  ft^ont 
of  a  picture," 
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It  will  ht  necessary  to  collect  much  matenat  for  this  -coursef  fiampteft  of 
wall-paper,  organdie  muslin,  figured  ^k,  cretonne,  sample  book  covers  aad 
the  like,  catalogues  of  jewejery,  of  vases,  of  china  dishes,  etc.  Make  a 
collecdoD  of  materials  to  use  as  backgrotindSt  colored  cambrics,  silks,  velvet, 
waU  papers,  especially  plain  ones,  in  fact  almost  anything  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

The  following  mi.y  be  suggested  as  objects  suitable  to  use  with  a  back- 
grotmdr  A  vase  of  flowers,  a  plant,  a  lamp  with  a  colored  shade,  sofa  cushions, 
pictures  (framed),  colored  books,  a  fan,  colored  jewelry,  jardinieres,  etc. 

In  discussing  beauUful  objects  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are 
simply  gaudy,  it  will  be  better  to  borrow  objects  from  the  stores,  as  we  do 
not  wish  to  criticise  the  objects  which  the  children  bring  from  their  own  homes. 
Choose  such  objects  as  are  tikely  to  be  selected  for  gifts,  the  aim  being  to 
teach  the  children  to  show  good  taste  in  their  buying. 

Emphasize  home  daintiness.  The  pupils  should  leam  to  be  responsible 
for  their  own  morning  toilet  and  the  care  of  their  room  at  home.  In  the  school 
room  they  should  be  obliged  to  keep  their  desks  in  order,  with  **a  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place/^ 

GRADE  V. 

Topic:    Color  combination. 

The  Lessons  tn  this  grade  wUl  have  in  do  almost  entirely  with  dealers' 
samples,  of  which  the  teacher  cannot  have  too  ni^ny^  The  problems  may 
read:  Given  a  certain  sample,  &id  another  of  appropriate  material  and  color 
for  a  pleasing  combination.  Again^  choose  two  samples  which  look  well 
together.  Mount  neatly  and  label  their  use.  The  "Toy  house^'  from  Milton 
Bradley  may  be  very  helpful  in  suggestions  for  combining  samples. 

Materials:  Collect  pictures  of  interiors  and  of  furniture.  Collect  samples 
of  carpetSf  wall  paper^  fumittire  paint,  natural  woods,  wall  and  floor  paint, 
'^Diamond  dyes,"  denim,  cretonne,  burlap,  figured  and  plain  silk,  dress  goods, 
trimmings,  sewing  silk,  embroidery  silk,  thread  (a  "gtove  mender*'  suggested), 
men^s  suitings,  neckties,  ribbons,  crepe  paper,  tissue  paper,  etc.  In  fact,  collect 
samples  of  anything  and  everything,  which  in  after  life  the  children  may 
have  occasion  to  combine  with  like  or  unlike  colors. 


Apportionment    of    lessons; 

a.    Six  lesaons  in  ^^matching"  colors — dress  goods  and  ribbpn,  glove$ 
and  thready  silk  and  velvet,  etc.    Moke  a  sample  sheet  of  each  lessor 
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b.  Six  lessons  on  color  conibinatton  to  boys^  and  men's  clothing  suit 
&Dd  overcoat,  shirt  and  necktie^  etc.  Discusg  quality  of  matenals>  Moke 
sample    sheets, 

c.  Eight  lessons  on  color  camfaLnalion  In  girts^  and  women's  clothing— 
dres&  and  hair  dbbons,  suit  and  shirt  waist,  shirt  waist  and  necktie^  dress  and 
trimming,  "making  over"  dresses,  using  two  materials,  cotton  dress  gooda 
and  sash  ribbons,  "tan^'  shoes  (samples  obtained  from  old  shoe&  or  glovM) 
with  dresE,   Teach  wearing  qualities  of  different  materials.    Make  sample  sheets^ 

d.  Ten  lessons  on  house  Interiors.  Two  samples  which  took  well  together 
mounted  on  %atne  sheet.  Wall  paper  and  wall  paint,  waJl  paper  and  dutalns 
(both  window  and  shelf  curtains),  carpet  and  wall  paper,  carpet  and  paint,  oilcloth 
and  wall  paper,  figured  wall  paper  aiid  plain,  furniture  paint  and  cushion  cover- 
ing. For  a  final  result  sheet,  the  pupils  may  take  a  picture  of  the  interior  of 
fiome  room  and  find  samples  of  everything  shown  in  the  room.    Mount  together. 

e.  Two  lessons  on  house  exteriors.  Given  green  trees  and  grass,  to 
decide  on  paint  for  main  house  and  trimmings.  Discuss  vines  and  flowers 
of  suitable  color  to  be  placed  near  the  house.     Discuss  houses  seen  every  day. 

f.  Two  lessons  on  colors  to  be  used  In  making  May  baskets. 

e*  Two  lessons  optional.  A  sample  of  material  for  a  sofa  cushion  with 
silks  for  embroidering  it,  suggested. 

GRADE  VI. 

Topic:  Picture   study. 

Teachers'  tert  book;  ^*How  to  Enjoy  Pictures,"  M-  S.  Emery.  Prang 
Educational  Co.      •    >■ 

Method  of  work:  The  fir^t  thing  to  be  gained  is  a  picture  vocabulary, 
the  power  to  use  both  the  name  of  a  picture  and  its  painter  readily  and  correctly 
(pronunciation  and  spelling).  Devise  many  games  for  keeping  the  pupils 
interested,  such  &&  have  been  popular  at  '*eocJables"  and  parties.  For  illus- 
tration: Ten  pictures,  the  pupils  to  write  the  name  of  each  picture  and  its 
painter,  with  small  priz^  for  the  best  lists.  A  set  of  new  pictures  by  familiar 
artists.  Both  the  name^  of  the  pictures  and  of  the  artiste  on  the  blackboard 
but  all  mixed  up,  the  pupils  to  straighten  them  out,  putting  the  correct  names 
together.  For  this  "game**  it  would  be  necessary  to  select  pictures  from  artisls 
whose  work  is  very  charactenstic :  Raphael,  Rosa  Bonbenr,  Millet,  Corot,  Gib- 
son, Sargeiit,  etc.  Very  familiar  pictures  may  be  almost  covered,  leavinjj 
only  a  corner  or  a  side  visible^  the  children  to  write  the  names  of  the  pictures. 
Again  let  the  pupils  choose  some  favorite  picture  and  then  write  a  description 
of  il,  the  other  pupils  "guessing"  the  picture  from  the  descriptiOfl- 
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Make  especial  study  of  pictures  Id  the  pupil's  immediate  vicinity.  Plui 
trips  to  the  Art  Museum  and  the  Boston  Public  Library-  A  ticket  of  sdmission 
for  teacher  and  pupils  may  be  obtained  at  the  Art  Museum  od  application. 

Apply  the  principles  tearaed  'm  mounting  and  framing  to  ah  the  work  of 
the  school,  A  school  committee  to  overlook  bulletins  and  all  writing  on  the 
blackboard  is  an  excellent  thing  and  tends  to  make  teacher  «a  well  at  pupUa 
very   careful   of   appearances. 

Apportionment    af    Lessons: 

a.  Kames  of  pictures,  names  of  artists,  names  of  illustrators,  collect 
spelling, — twelve  lessons.  Reference  material:  "How  to  Enjoy  Hctures," 
"The  Perry  Catalogue,"  "The  Perry  Magazine.'^  Many  reprodtictjons  of 
famous  paintings,   the   Sve  cent  £i»  preferred.     Illustrations  from  Gibson, 

ity.  Remington,  Howard  PySe,  Peter  flewdl,  Oliver  Uerford,  F.    Y.   Cory^ 
-ah  Stillwell^  Elizabeth  Shlppen  Green,  Jetsle  Wilcox  Smith,  and  the  like* 

Catalogue  of  paintings  found  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  (the  Copley  Prints; 

2  Peirce  Building),  Mr.  Henry  I.  Bailey's  report  on  Picture  Study. 

b.  Picture  mounting  including  the  cutting  down  and  mounting  school 
drawings,  tvelve  lessons.  See  *' The  School  Arts  Book,"  April,  igoj.  Pictures 
from  maga2iiie5  make  excellent  subjects  for  mounting  lessons.  Have  mount- 
ing  boards  and  papers  in  many  differetit  colors-  In  addition  collect  samples 
of  many  other  boards  and  mats. 

c.  Pass«-partouting,  framing  and  hanging  pictures,  twelve  lessons^ 
Under  this  subject  may  be  taken  Bulletin  Boards  (School  Arts  Book^  September, 
iiKis),  and  the  arrangement  of  writing  on  the  blackboard.  If  real 
pictures  are  missing  from  the  school  room,  plans  may  be  made  for  hanging 
imaginary  pictures  on  the  school  room  walls.  (''How  to  Enjoy  Pictures," 
page  257;  "School  Sanitation  and  Decoration,  Grade  VH,  pag*^^  104-106; 
Harper's  Bazaar,  January,  1905.) 

Ho  class  should  leai^e  the  sixth  year  room  without  obtaining  some  picture 
lor  school  room  decoration  through  their  own  effort.  Thie  picture  should  be 
chosen  by  the  pupils^  mounted  and  framed  under  their  direction  with  no  help 
from  the  teacher.  The  samples  of  mounting  hoards  and  frames  may  be  brought 
into  the  school  room,  the  different  samples  tried  and  the  result  determined 
by  class  vote. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Vear-Book;  Council  of  SupervisDrs  of  Manual  Arts.  1905.     354 
pp-  6  1-2  X  10,   50  plates.    S3.00.* 

The  Council  of  Supervisors  has  made  an  extraordinary  record.  No  other 
orgaLiiizatiOD  of  special  teachers  in  the  country  has  produced  a  literature  so 
substantial  or  so  highly  prized  for  reference  as  that  gathered  into  the  five  Year* 
Books  of  this  small  but  potent  body  of  workers.  This  Latest  volumef  the 
fifth,  is  the  largest,  and  richest  yet.  It  contains  The  Primary  Course  of  Study 
in  the  Arts,  by  Dr.  James  P.  Eaney  (including  the  entire  Primary  Schedule 
for  New  York  City,  an  extensive  mine  of  information  on  "Drawing  in  the 
other  studies'^) ;  with  iUustrated  articles  based  upon  special  phases  of  the  Kew 
York  City  work,  such  as  The  Decorated  Model  in  Shopwork,  bj  Mr.  Walter 
M.  Mohr,  and  Some  Phases  of  Constructive  Work  in  the  Grammar  Grades,  by 
Julia  C-  Cremins.  Mr.  Cheshire  L,  Booae  discus&es  Clay  Working  in  the 
School;  Dr,  Ernest  B.  Kent,  the  Child's  Constructive  Interests  {&  richly  sugges- 
tive articlel;  Mr,  Fred  H.  Daniels,  the  High  School  Course  in  Drawing;  Miss 
Mabel  E.  Stock,  Representation  In  the  High  School ;  and  BIr.  Harold  H-  Brown, 
the  Furnishing  of  the  High  School  Drawing-room.  A  notabte  group  of  papers 
la  that  dealing  with  the  problems  of  Normal  Instruction  in  the  Mantial  Arts. 
Mr.  Walter  Sargent  writes  of  the  Course  as  to  its  aims;  Miss  Annette  J.  Warner 
considers  the  subject  from  the  Btandpoint  of  the  Grade  Teacher;  and  Miss 
Mabel  B,  Soper,  from  that  of  the  Supervisor.  Mr,  Frederick  L.  Burnhana's 
paper  is  upon  School  Room  Decoration,  Mr.  Arthiu  W.  Dow's  upon  the  Edu- 
cational Value  o£  Japanese  Art;  and  Mr.  Henry  T.  Bailey's  upon  Beautiful 
School  Work,  including  a  table  of  the  symbolism  of  colors  and  a  list  of  Geo- 
metrical, Katural,  and  Mechanical  forms  used  as  symbols  in  decorative  art, 
Mr.  Solon  P.  Davis  contributes  a  learned  paper  on  Public  Evening  Courses 
in  the  Manual  Arts,  and  Miss  Louisa  Pierce,  a  paper  embodying  the  results 
of  quite  oa  much  observation  and  persistent  study,  the  Bibliography  of  the 
Manual  ArtSi  from  September  [Q04  to  September  1905,  li^ed  by  authors  and 
by  subjects.  It  woutd  be  hard  to  find  a  more  nourishing  vitualage  for  the 
growing  supervisor  than  this  three-dollar  volume. 

Ifature  Study  in   the   Poets.      By   Mary   Roena   Thomas.     The 
Palmer  Company,  Boston.     142  pp,  517  1-2*     50  cents. 

It  is  the  poet  that  "throws  to  each  thing  a  tuneful  name^^  so  eppropriate 
that  the  thing  is  named  for  all  time,  and  the  student  of  nature  who  does  not 


*Printed  for  the  Council,  Sold  only  tfarou^  the  &ecrel«ry.  l!!dwa,nl  D.  Criiwold,  3A 
IVifit  Street,  Yonksn.  N.  Y. 
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know  what  po«ts  tenth,  knows  nature  ooly  in  La,tin» — a  dead  language.  Thii 
latest  collection  of  nature  quotations,  well  selected,  gathered  ^)y  a  teacher, 
ananged  according  to  the  seasons^  and  admirably  printed^  is  a  delight  to  every 
oatufe  lover^  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  equipment  of  every  teacher. 

California  Wild  Flowers,  By  Elizabeth  Hallowell  Saunders. 
Wm.    M.    Bains,    Philadelphia,     Si  .50. 

This  unuEual  volume  is  composed  of  twelve  separate  platen  5  1-3  xii, 
three-color  reproductions  of  water  color  drawings  by  Mrs.  Saunders,  printed 
on  a  fine  quality  of  cardboard,  and  accompanied  by  a  pamphlet  of  descriptive 
tejrt  by  Mr.  Saunders*  The  drawings  are  sufficiently  true  to  nature  both  in 
form  and  color,  to  Justify  their  use  la  schools,  as  examples  for  childrea  to 
study,  especially  in  cLty  scboolfi  where  the  natural  specimen  ii  impoadble. 
They  afford  "copies,"  and  material  for  use  in  design. 

Paper  Sloyd  for  Primary  Grades.  By  Ednah  Anne  Rich.  Ginn 
&  Co.  60  pp.  7x9^  60  line  plates  and  4  half-tones.     60  cents. 

After  the  ragged,  flaming,  double  poppy  of  the  exploiter  ha^  bloomed,  the 
garish  elements  faU  away  and  the  chaste  seed -pack  appears^  and  after  the 
showy  phantasms  of  the  faddist  have  disappeared  the  simple  and  useful  packet 
of  truth  remains  to  enrich  the  school  life.  All  that  is  best  of  the  constructive 
work  in  paper  which  has  Uttered  school  rooms  from  one  end  of  the  States 
to  the  other,  has  been  gathered  [nto  this  sensible  book.  The  plates  are  excell* 
ent,  the  text  brief,  clear,  and  adequate,  and  the  models  described  are  appro- 
priate to  the  material.     It  is  a  model  book  of  its  kind^ 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Young  Gardeners.  By  H.  D.  Hemenway, 
A  pamphlet  of  60  pp.  6x9,  17  illustrations.  Published  by 
the   Author,  Hartford,   Conn.     35   cents. 

This  concise  and  discriminating  treatise  is  for  those  ^*young  in  experience 
as  well  as  youthful  in  body/'  It  contains,  in  addition  to  what  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find,  a  table  of  Vegetables  and  another  of  Flowers,  telling  all 
one  needs  to  know  to  grow  them  successfully,  a  chapter  on  How  to  Dig  and  Set 
Trees,  another  on  How  to  Make  and  Care  for  a  Hotbed,  and  also  a  chapter  on 
Window  Gardening.  Having  been  written  by  a  teacher  it  gets  down  to 
business^  and  does  its  work  well. 
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Other  Pamphlets  worth,  having  for  reference. 

School  G^dens:  A  Report  upon  some  Cooperative  Work  with  the  Normal 
Schools  of  Washingtoaf  with  TTotes  on  School-Garden  Methods  iti  oCher  Amer- 
ican Cities,  By  B.  T.  Galloway.  47  pp.  s  plates.  Bulletin  No.  160,  Office  of 
Experiiaent  Stations,  Washlii|^tOD.     10  cents  in  coin. 

Grouse  and  Wild  Tu/keya  of  the  Uaited  States.  By  Sylvester  D,  Judd, 
55  PF'  2  plates.  Bulletin  IVo.  24,  Biological  Survey,  Washington.  10  cents 
in    coin. 

Bobwhite  and  Other  Quails  of  the  United  States.  By  Sylvester  D.  Judd. 
6*  pp.  II  plates  and  10  figures.  Bulletin  No  31,  Bureau  of  Biological  Surrey, 
Washington.     5   cents  in   coin. 

Industrial  Education  in  Schools  for  Rural  Communities.  Report  of  a 
Committee  to  the  National  Council  of  Education,  H,  E.  A.  S7  pp.  Full  of 
practical  suggestions,  courses,  and  outlines.  Address  Irwin  Sheppard,  Winona, 
HiUD.    to  ceats. 

Country  Time  and  Tide,  Winter  number  1906.  Contains  a  List  of  Hand- 
icraft Workers:  Societies  and  Individuals  that  have  become  prominent  in 
exhibitions  throughout  the  United  StateSi  and  a  Bibliography  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Literature.  Brotherhood  of  the  Daily  Life,  New  Clairraui^  Montague, 
Mass,     25    ceQta. 


THE  MAUCH  MAGAZINES. 

Frpm  tKe  point  of  vitw  of 

tht  teacher  of  UanuAl  Artt 


Booklovers 


Frederick  Courtland  Penfield  describes  the  most  exquisite  huUdlsg  in  the 
wodd,— the  Taj  M^ol,  with  thjree  iltustrattons.  The  Habit  of  Work,  and 
Through  Clouds  to  Cuemavaca  are  illustrated  with  tinted  half-tones,  some  of 
which  contain  much  more  color  than  usual. 

C«ntury 

The  Frontispiece  ts  a  three-tone  print  entitled  Sunset  in  Hcardy,  from  a 
painting  by  Henry  Golden  Dearth.  Under  the  title  The  Garden  of  the  Sun, 
Sicily  is  described  by  William  Sharp  with  pictures  by  Jay  Hambridge. 
Sylvester  Baxter  contributes  a  sensible  article  on  Art  in  the  Street  with  eight 
illustrations  by  Guerin ;  some  of  them  quite  diSerent  from  tus  usual  manner. 
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Ttif  New  York  Custom  House  ts  described  fay  ClurLes  DeKay,  Tb«re  are 
eighteen  hali-tones  ffom  sculptural  details,  and  three  other  illustrations;  one 
a  characteristic  drawing  hj  Guerin.  There  are  four  good  pea  drawings  by 
Frost,   p.   SiS. 

Chautauquan 

The  Chautauquan  for  March  contains  an  interesting  article  by  Mrs. 
Hennan  J.  HaU  on  Symbols  Ln  Italian  Painting.  There  are  seven  haU-tone 
illustratioas.  The  Schools  of  CLa&sical  Studies  in  Athens  and  Rome  bj  Prof. 
Richardson  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  Greek  Art.  The  Attic  Theater  by 
Eaight  ie  another  useful  doctunent.  In  short,  this  imiy  be  called  a  Greek 
number ;  even  to  the  Round  Tabic  it  is  full  of  the  Greek  spirit* 

Country  Life 

Walter  A.  Dyer  writes  on  Sun  Dials  m  Modem  Gardens,  eleven  illustra- 
tions. Quality  Vegetables  and  Fruits  for  the  Home  Garden,  contains  nearly 
fifty  iltuatrations,  all  of  them  useful  Ln  the  teaching  of  grouping^  and  the  drawing 
of  vegetable  and  plant  forms.  Almost  every  principle  of  good  and  bad  group- 
ing and  arrangement  within  a  space,  may  be  taught  from  these  illustratioDfi 
alone.     This  number  is  unusually  rich  In  superb  photographs  of  gardens. 

Craftsman 

Tbe  Katlonal  ffote  in  Our  Art  proclaims  the  distinctive  Am«ricaa  quality 
dominant  at  the  one  hundred  and  first  Exhibition  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy, 
There  are  twelve  very  good  half-tones  from  works  there  exhibited,  tinder 
the  caption  Learning  to  be  Citizens,  the  work  of  tbe  Ethical  School,  New 
York,  is  described  and  illustrated.  The  Beautiful  Interior  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Capito),  by  Grace  Whitworth^  contains  reproductions  of  the  four  lunettes 
by  Walker,  Blash^eld  and  La  Farge.  Clara  Ruge  describes  the  work  of  Albert 
L.  Groll,  a  landscape  painter  who  baa  discovered  the  color  values  of  western 
plains.  Seven  eismples  of  his  work  are  reproduced  in  half-tone.  The 
Home  Department  contains  several  eJEamptes  of  good  wall  decorations^  em- 
broideries,  and  tabtc  cover*. 

Harper's 

The  Frontispiece  is  a  brilliant  and  daring  color  scheme  by  Edwin  A,  Abbey, 
representing  King  Henry  TV  and  Prince  Benry.  The  illustrations  by  Eliza- 
beth Sbippen  Green  for  the  Recrudescence  of  Madame  Vic,  by  Thomas  A, 
Javier,  are  different  from  the  usual  style  of  magaziiie  half-tones, — quite  rvfresh* 
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ingly  difierent.  The  tinted  half-tone  plate  by  M.  Cowles  at  p.  6i6  is  one  of 
the  best  ta  the  book,  and  reveals  anew  the  possibilities  of  a  single  tint  block 
when  skilfully  handled.  This  is  a  good  plate  for  gramme  children  to  study 
for  the  representation  of  glasa. 

McClure's 

The  second  part  of  Anthony  Fiala^s  Two  Year^  in  the  Arctic,  with  more 
of  hi^  utiiqu«  photographs^  is  quite  &s  fascinating  as  the  first^  but  the  most 
actable  artlstk  features  of  the  magazine  are  the  lUustratioab  in  color  by  N^ 
C-  Wycth  for  Stewart  E.  White's  Arizona  Nights.  Do  not  overlook  the  illuS' 
tratians  by  Everett  Shinn  for  A  Matter  of  Principle,  by  Samuel  H.  Adams* 

Outing 

The  Poultry  Show  as  an  Educator  affords  ten  admirable  studies  of  prize 
hens  and  cockerels.  Children  will  enjoy  At  Play  in  a  West  Indian  Garden 
of  Eden,  p.  746,  and  the  brilliant  photographs  for  Mr.  Hewitt's  article  on 
Snow-Shoes  among  Snow-Slides. 

Printing  Art 

James  B>  Carrington  writes  on  the  Art  of  thf  Wood  Engraver»  and  D,  B> 
Updibe  on  Some  Revivals  of  Printing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  Frontis- 
piece is  a  brilliant  street  in  Canterbury  Town,  by  Percival  DeLucc. 
Throughout  the  magazine  are  the  usual  examples  of  faultless  press  work,  and 
quiet  color  harmonies. 

Scribner's 

The  color  plates  by  5.  G.  Wyeth  for  his  Day  with  the  Round-Up  are  full 
of  spirit,  fresh  and  sunny  in  color,  and  quite  unusuat  in  character.  The  Flow- 
ing Road  by  Henry  Norman  contains  some  notable  photographs'i  among  them 
two,  showing  extraordinary  perspective  effects  amid  the  mountains  of  the 
Austrian  Frontier,  Frank  Fowlerj  in  the  Field  of  Art,  describes  the  AUbright 
Gallery    at    Buffalo, 

St.  Nicholas 

The  Story  of  Actaeon,  by  Ernest  Harold  Baines»  contains  seventeen  admir- 
able photographs  of  a  Virginia  Deer,  Winter  Sports  among  the  Animals 
will  amuse  the  children;  and  the  ^lustration  for  the  Old  Woman  who  liyed 
in  a  Shoe  wiU  give  the  little  ones  some  new  ideas  on  that  classic  topic, .  Ahead 
of  the  Season  will  furnish  an  idea  for  temporary  school-room  decoration. 
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Studio 

The  leading  artide  is  upon  the  notable  Sculpture  of  Alfred  Drury,  A.  R.  A., 
twenty-one  Lllustratioos,  The  designers  of  furniture  will  gather  manj  sug- 
gestions front  the  work  of  Otto  Pmtscher  of  Vienna.  The  Fint  Notice  of 
Arts  Aud  Crafts  Exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Gallery,  Loudon,  is  also  rich  in 
suggestiofi  for  the  principal  kinds  of  applied  design.  Among  the  color  plates, 
by  far  the  most  notable  is  the  Water  Willow  by  Mary  Anna  Sloan,  but  the 
plate  American  teachers  will  be  most  happy  to  have  is  that  which  reproduces 
the  Rainbow  Falls  of  the  Yosemite  Valleyj  by  Thomas  Moran.  A  Review  of 
American  Ceramics,  by  Clara  Ruge,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  interested  in  Pottery, 
Nature's  Aid  to  Design  furnishes  plates  of  the  lily-of-the-valley,  the  early 
violet,  the  saxifrage,  the  bird-foot  violet,  the  marguerite^  and  the  wild  iris, 

SuburbaD  Life 

Suburban  Life  gives  some  inexpensive  garden  accessories,  and  tells  how 
to  build  Hot-Beds  for  the  back  yard.  It  contains  also  tables  for  the  planting 
of  flowers  and  vegetables,  Lois  L.  Howe  tells  how  to  do  Stencil  Work.  The 
iUustrations  are  rapidly  improving  in  quality  in  this  growing  magajdne. 

Miscellaneous 

The  American  Magazine  for  March  contains  a  most  astonishing  group 
of  Bird  Portraits  by  William  L.  Findley  and  Herman  T-  Bohlman.  The  Story 
of  American  RaJnting  is  continued  by  Charles  H.  Caffin.  tn  this  number  he 
discusses  the  French  inHuence.     There  are  five  illustrations. 

Brush  and  Pencil  for  February  contains  a  beautifully  iiilustrated  artide 
on  the  Rookwood  Pottery  of  Cincinnati.  Miss  Margarc^t  F.  Richardson  writes 
entertainingly  of  the  Emancipation  of  Vision.  The  work  of  John  A.  Seaford 
contains  eight  illustrations  well  worth  the  study  of  high  school  pupils.  Under 
The  Art  Industries  of  America  Frederic  W-  Morton  describes  the  reproduction 
of  pictures  by  the  three-color  process.  The  Frontispiece  is  Lorado  Taft's 
Fountain  of  the  Great  Lakes, 

The  best  illustrations  in  the  Delineator  for  March  are  those  in  pen-and-ink 
by  C.  E.  Emeiw>n,  for  AUce  Brown's  Fairy  Story,  The  Little  Brown  Hen. 

The  House  Beautiful  contains  two  articles  of  value  to  the  teacher  of  design — 
LuDps  Good  and  Bad,  by  Elizabeth  Gregory,  and  under  the  title  Planning  the 
House,  something  of  unusual  Interest  in  the  way  of  Leaded  and  Screened 
Windows. 
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Kind  Und  Kunst  for  March  contains  admirable  silhouettes  of  plants, 
'isects,  the  human  figure,  etc.,  in  both  white  and  black. 

The  Perry  Magazine  for  February  in  addition  to  the  usual  features  con- 
tains a  brief  article  on  the  Latin  Qtiarter,  Paris,  by  Peter  MacQueen. 

In  the  Practical  Teacher's  Art  Monthly,  W.  £.  Sparkes  has  a  valuable 
article  on  Rosetti's  Beata  Beatrix.  C.  E.  Belsten  contributes  the  second  article 
on  Gesso  modeling. 

The  Scrip  for  March  contains  the  first  part  of  an  article  by  Elizabeth 
Luther  Gary  on  Whistler's  Etchings. 

The  World  Today  contains  an  extremely  interesting  article  on  Birds 
that  Nest  in  Colonies,  by  Herman  T.  Bohlman,  with  twelve  illustrations. 
Measuring  the  Earth,  by  Edward  Marshall,  is  worth  reading.  James  Spencer 
Dickerson  writes  of  the  Exhibit  of  the  Society  of  Western  Artists,  with  eight 
illustrations. 


To  know  what  you  prefer,  instead  of 
humbly  saying  Amen  to  what  the  world 
tells  you  you  ought  to  prefer,  is  to  have 
kept  your  soul  alive.—Stevenson. 
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SPRING. 

Spring,  with  that  nameless  pathos  in  the  air, 
Which  dwells  with  all  things  fair. 
Spring,  with  her  golden  suss  and  Eilver  rains, 
Is  with  us  ODce  again- 

*  *  * 

As  y«t  the  turf  is  dark,  althougb  jon  know 
Thatj  not  q  span  beloWf 

A  thousand  germs  are  groping  through  the  glooEn^ 
And  Boon  vUl  buret  their  tomb. 
»  «  • 

There  1b  a  sense  of  hlossoras  yet  imboni 
In  the  sweet  air  of  mom ; 
One  almost  looks  to  see  the  very  street 
Grow  purple  at  his  feet. 


— ^Tlmrvd. 


And  the  birds  are  returning^  also.  Read  again  to  the  children 
Longfellow's  charming  Poet's  Tale^  The  Birds  of  Killingworth^ 
and  give  the  dear  Little  voyagers  a  hearty  welcome.  Put  up  a 
bird  house  or  two  in  the  school  yard,  Mr.  Sanford's  article 
will  tell  you  how  to  go  about  it,  and  produce  results  delightful 
to  birds  and   children  too. 

€L  Bo  '"cad  The  Doll  Teacher,  by  Miss  Chace,  and  think  about 
it  a  little.  Genevieve  is  probably  the  most  popular  and  the 
most  effective  teacher  in  Newark  (except  her  mother!};  and 
how  little  she  uses  her  mouth!  But  what  a  splendid  example 
of  sane  correlation  this  teaching  doll  is! — the  result  of  coopera- 
tive work  among  pupils,  the  means  of  cooperative  work  between  the 
school  and  the  home.     O  that  our  ayes  might  be  cleared 

'*With  drops  of  some  celestial  juice" 

to  see  relations!  Think  of  it.  In  the  community  that  person 
is  held  in  highest  esteem  who  is  most  widely  helpful  to  all 
his    neighbors,    who    is    foremost    in    every    good    work*    In 
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a  graded  school  it  is  a  crime  for  one  child  to  help 
another,  and  a  disgrace  for  him  to  help  his  teacher.  What 
sort  of  ethical  training  is  that?  Does  that  school  code 
encourage  good  citizenship  ?  Enforce  that  artificial  standard  for 
fifteen  years  in  school  and  you  make  people  who  will  spend  the 
next  fifty  years  of  their  lives  in  city  tenements  without  knowing 
so  much  as  the  names  of  their  next  door  neighbors.  In  the  little 
red  school  house  the  older  children  still  help  the  younger^  and 
the  younger  help  the  older^  and  all  help  the  teacher  and  the  teacher 
helps  everybody.  In  the  country  neighbors  are  still  neighborly. 
Cooperative  service?  That  is  the  chief  joy  of  this  earth,  and 
the  best  news  we  have  of  heaven  is  that  His  servants  shaU  serve 
Him  and  they  shall  see  His  face.  Selfishness,  isolation?  That 
is  the  very  secret  of  hell.  This  teaching  doll  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  Pupils  of  different  grades  have  worked  together  for 
a.  common  good,  and  all  co5perate  to  lift  the  whole  community 
to  a  higher  standard  of  living.  But  a  doll  is  not  the  only  possi- 
bility. Children  who  need  practice  in  measuring  and  ruling 
lines  might  make  the  "squared  paper"  required  by  upper  gnide 
pupils  to  whom  such  work  is  mere  mechanical  repetition  of  no^ 
educational  value.  The  manual  training  classes  might  make 
all  the  simple  toys  required  for  the  lower  grade  object  drawing. 
Single  letters  and  words  on  small  cards  useful  in  word  and; 
sentence  building  in  the  lowest  grades  would  afford  ample  prac- 
tice in  lettering  for  the  highest  grades.  Moreover,  the  incentives 
to  all  such  work  would  be  vastly  greater  than  the  incentives  to 
the  usually  artificial  tasks  and  useless  products  of   school  hfe, 

€L  Mr.  Dow  at  Teachers'  College  is  doing  some  interesting  work 
along  this  line.  His  upper  grade  boys  make  designs  and  engrave 
wooden  blocks  from  them.  These  are  given  to  middiB  SOdo^ 
boys  who  print  from  them  many  sheets  for  us«  in  the 
grades  as  outlines  for  coloring. 
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H  Still  another  example  of  cooperative  work  comes  from 
Miss  Jennie  B.  Mackintosh^  Supervisor  of  Drawings  Lagansport, 
Indiana,  in  the  form  of  a  School  Magazine.  It  is  a  handsome 
volume  9  X  12  and  nearly  an  inch  thick,  containing  examples  of 
every  kind  of  school  work  in  every  grade.  The  beauty  of  it  is 
that  all  the  pages  have  practically  the  same  margins,  thus  giving 
unity  to  the  whole.  The  cover,  hy  an  eighth  grade  pupil,  is 
reproduced  in  the  plate,  A  title  page,  with  a  list  of  the  teachers 
of  the  school,  neatly  printed^  is  followed  by  a  table  of  contents 
giving  subjects  and  authors.  Then  comes  a  frontispiece  in  color 
by  an  eighth  grade  girl,  illustrating  the  poem  that  grade  com- 
mitted to  memory  during  the  term*  The  body  of  the  "text" 
now  begins  with  the  work  of  the  little  tots  in  language,  music, 
nature  study,  drawing,  paper  cutting,  etc.,  and  includes  in  order 
the  work  of  all  the  other  grades.  Three  of  these  pages,  tjrpical 
of  all  the  others  are  shown  in  the  plate.  But  the  color  which 
gives  charm  to  so  much  of  the  work  is  lacking.  Some  of  the 
sheets  were  not  originally  g  x  12,  These  have  been  mounted 
on  manila  sheets  of  that  size  to  make  all  the  pages  uniform. 
Illustrated  number  papers,  history  papers  with  pictures  cut  from 
magazines  or  drawn  by  the  pupil,  the  music  and  words  of  popular 
school  songs,  quotations  worth  remembering,  maps,  full  page 
color  drawings  of  spring  landscapes,  spring  flowers,  and  birds, 
historic  ornament,  fiower  studies  for  elements  of  design,  inter- 
esting essays,  etc.  etc.,  make  up  this  fascinating  volume^ 
which  did  more  to  popularize  drawing  in  a  skeptical  com- 
munity, give  zest  and  reality  to  school  work,  and  raise  the 
salaries  of  teachers  than  any  other  output  of  the  year.  More- 
over the  volume  forms  a  record,  which  will  increase  in  value 
every  year,  of  the  results  actually  attained  that  term,  and 
a  standard  by  which  future  progress  may  be  measured.  Miss 
Mackintosh  says: 
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ETcry  room  ia  the  city  cotnpiled  a  magazine  from  the  work  that  eacb 
grade  in  the  tuiJdiug  had  done  By  exchanging  work  each  grade  secured 
examples  of  the  work  from  every  grade.  The  magazines  were  placed  for  a 
time  on  the  reading  tables  at  the  Public;  Library  for  the  inspection  of  pupUs, 
teachers  and  parents^    They  created  quite  a  sensation  and  did  us  all  good. 


Eacbjfor  all  and   all   for   each.      Ah!   then   we  will  begin 
live,  and  work  begins  to  be  a  blessiBg. 


to 


C,  But  to  return  to  that  doll  teacher,  Genevieve,  consider  what 
lessons  she  gives  in  good  hoiose-keeping,  both  in  the  home  and 
in  the  school.  By  the  way,  why  not  Schoolkeeping  as  well  as 
Housekeeping.  We  need  some  term  to  designate  good  house- 
keeping in  the  schoolroonif — the  care  and  management  of  the 
paraphernalia  of  the  scbooL  Of  course  it  must  not  be  confounded 
for  one  moment  with  school  teachings  and  in  these  days  when 
every  normal  graduate  is  familiar  with  what  Stevenson  calls 
"the  mysterious  inwards  of  psychology/^  it  is  not  likely  to  be. 
But  many  a  beginner  (and  alas,  sometimes  an  old  hand)  needs 
instruction  in  Schoolkeeping.  Miss  Pearson's  articlef  the  first, 
let  us  hope,  of  a  series  having  to  do  with  this  topic,  so  closely 
related  to  the  schoolroom  beautiful,  will  be  found  helpful  to  all* 

CL  The  Decoration  of  Pottery,  by  Mr.  Boone,  the  second  in  his 
series  of  three  articles,  is  replete  with  sensible  suggestions  for 
design,  even  for  those  who  do  not  use  clay  as  a  medium.  The 
tools  he  gives,  slightly  modified,  will  serve  as  stamps  for  the 
making  of  designs  on  paper,  as  suggested  in  the  April  Outline 
(given  in  the  March  number.)  That  particular  application  of 
"knife  work" — the  making  of  stamps  to  be  used  in  design — was 
worked  out  by  two  boys  of  twelve  "for  fun."  The  plate  oppo- 
site shows  their  original  collection  of  stamps,  and  the  sort  of 
designs  they  were  fond  of  making.  There  are  great  possibilities 
here,  for  developing  a  simple  handicraft  correlating  nature  study, 
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drawing^  knife  work,  wood  cajTing,  design,  printing,  and  color- 
ing/^to  some  useful  purpose.  Further  suggestions  along  this 
line^will  be^found  in  the  June  Outline,  to  appear  in  the  May 
number.  The  frontispiece  is  produced  by  hand  printing  from 
wooden   blocks,  by   Japanese   craftsmen. 

IX  ^he  Supplement  this  month  gives  standards  of  excellence  in 
plant  drawing.  Such  good  pencil  renderings  of  the  details  of 
plants  has  never  before  been  available  for  study.^  They  will 
bear  the  closest  inspection,  for  they  are  scientifically  accurate  in 
every  part,  correct  in  perspective,  true  to  life  in  movement, 
successful  in  indicating  textiu^es  through  character  offline,  and 
altogether  admirable  in  effect.  They  were  drawn  by  Mi.  Walter 
Sargent,  State  Supervisor  of  Drawing  for  Massachusetts. 

€L  Mr.  Varnum  contributes  a  word  on  a  sign  of  the  times.  Place 
the  action  of  the  authorities  at  this  university  over  against  the 
report  of  that  college  president  quoted  in  the  March  number, 
but  queered  in  the  printing  and  therefore  reprinted  here : 

Over  against  the  enthusiasm  of  those  in  touch  with*the  rank 
and  tie,  and  the  resourcefulness  of  those  wrestling  ^with  the 
great  problem  of  art  and  industrial  education  in  the  public  schools, 
it  is  instructive  to  place  such  a  fact  as  the  following :  In  a  recent 
annual  report  of  the  President  of  an  American  College  endowed 
by  will  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  **instruction  in  such 
branches  of  art,  science  and  industry  as  would  enable  its  students 
to  earn  an  independent  livelihood,"  occurs  this  passage: 

"it  would  be  very  desirabLe  if  our  students  had  the  time  to  include  in  their 
prograntnies  direct  IfiBtructioii  La  art,  botb  in.  its  history,  priQciptes,  and  appli* 
cations.  Such  a  knowledge  besides  its  cultural  value,  would  undoubtedly 
have  an  indirect  effect  in  any  of  the  activiiies  which  they  might  enter  upon. 
We  are,  however,  calling  for  all  the  time  that  our  students  may  safely  give  to 
their  work,  ftnd  it  U  difficult  to  see  how  any  of  the  courses  now  required  mjiy 
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be  omitted'  In  fyhire  modifications  of  the  programmes  the  possibility  of 
such  Instruction  shoutd  be  carefully  coQsidcred/' 

One  cannot  but  wonder  what  a  German,  French,  or  even 
English  public  would  think  of  such  a  situation  as  this.  Let  us 
hope  that  some  time  the  college  people,  even  those  not  required 
by  the  founders  of  their  institutions  to  do  so,  will  get  around  to 
carefully  considering  the  possibility  of  a  modification  of  some 
programmes  to  include  a  little  "art." 

€L  I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  liiliss  Sewall's  course  in 
Aesthetic  Culture  which  begins  in  this  number.  The  training  of 
a  whole  nation  in  matters  of  taste  is  a  gigantic  task,  and  one 
never  before  undertaken  with  '*malice  prepense,"  We  must 
welcome  every  thoughtful  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  and  watch  hopefully  every  fresh  experiment.  "None 
more  than  children  are  concerned  for  beauty,^^  said  Stevenson, 
and  the  popularity  of  Miss  Sewall's  course  would  seem  to  justify 
that  statement. 

€L  The  recent  publication  of  the  first  report  of  the  British  and 
American  Mutual  Correspondence  Association,  a  dignified  pam- 
phlet of  twenty-two  pages,  is  a  reminder  of  the  fact  that  art 
education  is  becoming  an  international  affair.  The  committee 
having  in  charge  the  next  International  Congress  at  London^ 
igoS,  has  decided  to  make  the  British-American  Association's 
Report  its  official  organ.  The  future  reports  will  be  of  increasing 
interest  to  all  who  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  art  educational 
movement.  A  large  attendance  at  the  London  Meeting  is  al- 
ready assured,  A  large  company  will  go  over  from  America, — 
the  largest  and  jolliest  company  of  manual  arts  supervisors  that 
ever  crossed  together.  Every  wide  awake  supervisor  who  reads 
this  ought  to  join  the  Association  at  once  that  he  may  keep 
informed    conceming    the    plans   for    the    London    Conference. 
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Plan  to  go  over  in  1908.  Where  there's  a  will  there*s  a  way. 
Send  name,  address  and  one  dollar  to  the  American  Secretary, 
Henry  T.  Bailey,  North  Scituate,  Mass.,  who  will  return  at  once 
a  certificate  of  membership,  and  forward  a  copy  of  the  first  report. 

C  The  opening  of  the  new  and  beautiful  building  of  the  Cleve- 
land School  of  Art  is  another  justification  of  the  philosophy  of 
St.  Paul,  "Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing,  for  in  due.  season 
we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.'*  The  present  happy  state  of  that 
institution  is  due  largely  to  the  patience  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
two  women,  Mrs.  Stevenson  Burke,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Miss  Georgie  L.  Norton,  Principal  of  the  School^ 
who,  for  fifteen  years  have  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of 
their  ideal,  nor  let  slip  a  single  opportunity  to  make  a  move 
towards  its  realization.  Cleveland  with  its  splendid  system  of 
parks,  Its  noble  civic  center,  its  new  Museum  of  Art  and  its  well 
equipped  and  wisely  managed  School  of  Art,  is  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  Republic  BeautifuL  When  next  in 
the  city  visit  the  Wade  Memorial  Chapel  to  become  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  chapels  in  the  world, 

4L  In  an  appeal  to  the  art  teachers  of  Germany  to  prepare  for 
the  London  Congress,  occur  these  statements: — One  of  the 
advantages  of  a  wider  knowledge  of  drawing  would  be  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  written  books  and  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  illustrated  books.  Another  advantage  would  be  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  teachers  who  talk  about  art  but  do 
no  work  along  any  artistic  line  themselves. 

C  The  juniors  of  the  Technical  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass., 
have  recently  published  an  attractive  little  volume  containing  the 
immortal  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig.  In  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Editor,   Mr.   Blathewson   says: 
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We  have  a  school  annual  or  year  book  called  the  "Oriole"  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Oriole  is  given  to  the  junior  class.  In  order  to  meet  the  expense 
of  publication  the  boys  have  given  a  fair  at  which  they  had  on  sale  the  great 
variety  of  stuff  you  usually  see  in  fairs  of  this  kind.  In  addition  to  this,  four 
boys  of  the  class  printed  on  my  press  this  essay  by  Charles  Lamb.  The  work 
throughout  the  book  is  the  work  of  the  boys  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
position, which  I  had  done  for  them  on  a  monotype  machine ;  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  book,  the  drawings  and  special  designs  were  the  work  of  Archie 
Bruce  Cutler.  The  edition  was  limited  to  155  copies,  each  numbered  and 
signed  by  the  makers  of  the  book.  Neariy  half  of  the  books  were  subscribed 
for  before  publication  and  at  this  time  the  greater  part  of  the  edition  has  been 
sold.  The  fair  was  very  successful,  the  boys  reaUzing  about  $250  which  will 
go  toward  the  publication  of  the  school  year  book.  The  boys  designed  several 
posters,  cutting  the  blocks  themselves  and  also  printing  the  posters  from  the 
blocks. 

€L  Whenever  you  have  a  chance  say  a  word  in  favor  of  "H,  R. 
15268,"  a  bill  of  Mr.  William  Alden  Smith's  now  before  Congress, 
to  remove  duties  on  works  of  art.  Write  to  your  Senators  and 
other  representatives,  asking  them  to  favor  its  passage.  It  ought 
to  be  passed  unanimously. 


Nothing  is  denied  to  well-directed  labor;  nothing 
is  ever  obtained  without  it. — &i  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Bessie  Pollard,  Group  in  colored  pencil,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Haas. 

Second  Prize,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 

fCarl  £.  Allison,  Grade  Vm,  Hiddletown,  Conn. 
Edith  Rowley,  Grade  IX,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Joseph  Martin,  Grade  VH,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Madison  Srimble,  Grade  in,  Waterrleit,  N.  Y. 
Leon  Wolf,  Grade  VII,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  Eagle  colored  pencils,  and  Badge. 

Dores  S.  Jenneson,  Grade  I.    

Earle  Cole,  Grade  Vm,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Carl  Mc  Kinstry,  Grade  Vm,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
Leon  Jennings,  Grade  IX,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Molly  Glasheen,  Grade  Vm,  Winchendon,  Mass. 
f  Albert  Johnson,  Grade  V,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Sarah  Legge,  Grade  IX,  AUston,  Mass. 
Florence  Purcell,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
Celia  E.  Currier,  Grade  IX,  Prescott,  Mass. 
ttlnna  J.  Cole,  Grade  IX,  Scituate,  Mass. 

Fourth   Prize,   The   Badge. 

Gladys  Ackerman,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 
Edith  Maude  Angus,  Everett,  Mass. 
James  Arrington,  Somerville,  Mass. 
Hattie  E.  Babb,  Southwick,  Mass. 
Grace  Bean,  Augusta,  Me. 
Marcia  S.  Bentley,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
William  R.  Canty,  Rutland,  Vt. 
Amelia  F.  Dalby,  No.  Scitiiate,  Mass. 
Dorothy  Diefendorf,  Middletown,   Conn. 
Mary  Dysart,  Watervliet,  R.  Y. 

fAn  honor  mark.     A  priie  wizmer  in  some  previous  contest. 
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^^^^^H          H*  Louise  EdBon, 

,  Greflnwich,  Haaa* 

^^^^^^V          Edgu  Ffoat,  Pepper«ll,  Mosa. 

^^1 

^^^^^^1           Borothy  Hay  Gatpin,  Southwick,  Haas* 

^^M 

^^^^^^^H          Freddie  Greeny, 

Bfiddletown,  Conn, 

^^^m 

^^^^^^H           Harry  Gunb^rg, 

Middletown,   Conn. 

^^H 

^^^^^^H           Ckn9t  H^sen,  - 

^^H 

^^^^^^H           Hilda   Haywardt 

Keeae,   N,   H. 

^^H 

^^^^^^^H           Edna  HemleiDf  Dover,  Mass. 

^^H 

^^^^^^H           Charles  B.  Jensen,  Scituate,  Mass, 

^^H 

^^^^^^^H          Hjalmar  Johnfioa,  East  Loagmeadow,  Maas. 

^^1 

^^^^H          Claude  M,  

-  DeKalb,  IH. 

^^^M 

^^^^^^H           Kittle  Mageen,  Plymouth,  Conn. 

^^H 

^^^^H            Wallace  Metcalf, 

Easthampton,  Mass. 

^^H 

^^^^^^^H            WLiliam  Murphy, 

,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

^^1 

^^^^^H          Llewellyn  Smith 

,  Eey&toae,  lowa^ 

^^H 

^^^^^H          WUlie  Stm,  Elmwood,  01. 

^^H 

^^^^^^H           Charles  Thomas, 

.  Portsmouth,  N,  H. 

^^H 

^^^^^^H            Elsie  Thomas,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

^^H 

^^^^^H            JuUa  M.  Wald,  WatervLiet,  If.  Y. 

^^H 

^^^^H           Hattie  Walker,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

^^1 

^^^^^^H           Katbcyn   Wellman,  Friend^ip,  JH,  Y. 

^^H 

^^^^^^^            Julia   Wendemuth,    Prescott,    Mass. 

^^ 

^^^^1          Honorable  Mention,  Right  to  place  5,  A, 

G.  within  a  circle^  on       1 

^^^^1                  the  face  of  all  drawings  submitted  hereafter.                                J 

^^^^H            Dorothy  Akerley 

George  Gendron 

Ethel  Goodwin                           M 

^^^^^H            ArDold  Ames 

Pearls ^ 

Iforman  fi.  Gutterson                 M 

^^^^B             Eben  Ayer 

Willie  Porter 

Harry i 

^^^^H            Harry  5aak& 

WiUie  Rassmessen 

Frederick  Hawkes             ^^fl 

^^^^H            OrvUle  Barbour 

Frank  R.  Robinson 

Amalia  Kelley                  ^H 

^^^H           Vera       Bates 

Annie  Russell 

Dora  Klappholz                  ^^^| 

^^^^H            Arthur  Bennet 

Stuart  RusscU 

George  D.  Knight              ^^H 

^^^^H            Emma  Billings 

John  Shawlis 

Cedl  Kreft                        ^H 

^^^^B                         Brady 

Leak  Sheley 

Laun ^^^1 

^^^^1            Sylva  H.  Brous&eau 

Madison  Srimble 

Beatrice  LeClair                ^^H 

^^^^H           Ligne  Carlson 

Ethel  Stevens 

Paid  T.  Litchfield             ^H 

^^^^1           Paul  Clark 

Cecelia  Suprenant 

Clyde  Lougee                     ^^^| 

^^^^^H            Frank  DaTia 

Berkeley  Taylor 

Grace  March                       ^^^H 

^^^^1            Ruth 

Marion  Tetrault 

James  Murray                   ^^^| 

^^^^P           AnthQuy  Denaro 

Mildred  Thomas 

Kenneth  Rourse               ^^H 

^^^^L^     G«rtmde  Dwight 

EugeniA  Thompson 

IT&Uuii  Noyes                    ^^^| 

6o6        ^M 

Hazel  Fairchilde 

George  Gallacher 
Florence  Garlajid 


Paul  Tyrrell 
George  Valeric 
Matthew  Wallace 


Arnold  Page 
Antonio  Paodera 


Drawings  rolled  tight  and  thrust  into  a  tube^  drawings  rolled  loosely 
afound  a  sticky  drawings  rolled  and  then  crushed  flat,  drawings  folded  up 
and  crowded  into  a  note-size  eavetope,  drawings  insecurely  packed  withoul 
protection,  drawings  under  triple  coverings  each  tied  with  yards  of  Rtring, 
drawings  without  name  or  place,  drawings  with  elaborate  explanations  written 
on  the  back, — well,  in  brief,  it  was  the  craziest  looking  invoice  ever  received. 
Of  yes,  there  were  many  packages  exactly  rights  of  course,  with  every  sheet 
properly  endorsed^  all  sent  flat,  well  protected,  and  accompanied  with  stamps 
for  return  postage. 

The  drawings  were  better  than  those  sent  a  year  ago.  They  did  not  con- 
tain 90  many  slips  in  perspective,  they  were  better  in  airangemeot,  and  better 
In  subject  matter^-  not  so  many  cut-glass  sauce  dishes,  and  band  decorated 
cream  pitchers,  and  scaUoped^topped  hoorah-handled  ewers,  and  the  like. 
The  primary  work  was  especially  good,  original  in  subject  matter,  id  many 
cases,  and  full  of  spirit,  and  drawn  with  an  appropriate  medium. 

The  jury  is  always  glad  to  find  special  work  included,  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
talent,  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

Several  badges  are  held  at  the  office  waiting  for  directions  for  mailing. 
If  no  address  is  given  on  the  drawing  how  can  the  badge  be  s«nt?  and  if  an 
inadequate  address  is  given  how  can  the  badge  be  received?  Dozens  of  badges 
have  gone  aalray  because  the  only  address  given  was  Johnnie  Jones,  New 
York,  or  something  equally  distinguished' 

^^^  Please  have  full  name  and  mailing  addreaa  written  on  the  back  of  each 
sheet.     Send  only  the  best  work.    Send  Sat. 

t^T  If  you  have  won  honors  before  place  S.  A.  G.  within  a  circle,  on 
Am  face  of  your  drawing. 

It^^  A  blue  cross  means  "It  might  be  worse T'  A  blue  star,  fair;  a  red  star, 
good;  and  two  nd  stars,  well,  sheets  with  two  or  three  are  usually  the  sheets 
tiiat  win  prizes  and  become  the  property  of  the  Davis  Press. 

Ijg^    If  Stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 

obtain  the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later-  Drawings  not  accom- 
panied  by  return  postage  are  destroyned  immediately  after  the  awards  are 
made' 
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The  many  letters  receSved  by  the  Editor  from  children  who  have  won 
the  Guild  Badge,  indicate  that  the  School  Arts  Guild  Is  growing  in  popularity 
and  in  influence.  It  should  have  members  in  every  state,  and  eventually  in 
every  town  and  city  where  drawing  is  taught.    Here  are  a  few  extracts: 

FROM  BRISTOL,  CONN. 

Flavia  received  the  gilt  badge  and  she  is  happy.  The  whole  class  seem 
very  much  delighted  that  one  of  our  number  should  be  so  fortunate  and  they 
are  all  eagerly  trying  for  the  same  honor. 

FLORENCE  GOODENOUGH. 

FROM  ADA,  MINN. 

When  the  December  number  of  the  School  Arts  Book  came,  the  pupils 
of  my  room  were  overjoyed  to  learn  that  Florence  Bailey  had  been  awarded 
second  prize.    The  whole  school  has  received  an  impetus  toward  better  work. 

EDITH  K.  HITCHCOCK. 

FROM  SOUTHBRIDGE,  MASS. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  good  the  school  contest  is  doing  the  children. 
It  has  given  them  a  great  incentive  to  do  good  work ;  not  only  in  drawing  but 
they  are  doing  better  in  their  other  work.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  you  gave 
the  second  prize  in  October  to  Albert  Nole,  a  boy  in  the  eighth  grade  who  has 
only  his  left  arm.  He  is  a  faithful  worker  in  all  his  school  duties,  and  never 
has  any  more  favors  shown  him  than  any  one  else  has.  The  children  were 
much  surprised  at  first,  when  their  honors  came  for  I  did  not  tell  them  any- 
thing about  it,  until  the  results  of  the  September  work  were  published.  They 
are  finding  out  that  faithful  work  pays. 

ANNA  F.  EAGER. 


The  chains  of  habit  are  generally  too  small  to  be  felt 
until  they  are  too  strong  to  be  broken. — Johnson. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

ETery  one  of  the  schoolB  mentioned  here  hss  circulars  of  mfonnation 
ready  for  moiliag.     Address  tbe  secretary  or  du-ector  of  the  school. 

THE  HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Ofiers  ID  1906  the  following  courses  which  are  of  interest  to  artists: 

(l)  Theory  of  Pure  Design,  consisting  of  lectures  with  experimental 
practice.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  exercise  the  imagination  and  to  develop 
the  sense  of  Order  and  Beauty.  It  is  intended  for  students  of  Art,  for  Designers) 
i-Jor  Teachers  of  Design,  arid  for  Teachers  of  tbe  Eistory  of  Art-  Tbe  course 
will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Denman  WaldD  Ross,  Lecturer  on  th&  Theory  of 
Design^  and  by  Assistant  Professor  William  L,  MowlL 

(2]  Landscape  Painting^  a  general  consideration  of  landscape.  The 
painting  of  Laadscape,  from  early  Italian  painting  to  English  painting  of  tbe 
nineteenth  century,  and  recent  landscape  painting,  conducted  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Pttpe,   Instructor   in   Fine   Arts. 

(3^  A  course  in  Architectural  Drawing,  by  Sir.  W.  D,  Swaa,  Instructor 
In  Architecture;  and  two  courses  on  the  History  of  European  Architecture; 
the  one  to  about  the  year  A,  D.  1000,  and  the  other  from  about  the  year  1000 
to  the  close  of  the  Renaissance^  conducted  by  H.  L.  Warren,  Professor  of 
Architecture. 

For  descriptions  of  the  courses,  address  the  Clerk  of  the  Summer  School, 
16  University  Hall|  Cambridge,  Mass. 

UNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS 

Summer  session,  June  iS  to  August  17,  igo6.  Faculty  of  50.  More  than 
100  courses.  Special  attention  given  to  Art  and  Design  and  Manual  Training. 
For  circular  giving  ftill  information,  address  Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  Director, 
ITrbana,  Illinois* 

YALE  UNlVERSlTy  ART  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Drawing  and  Painting, 
1.  Preparatory  Course,  Messrs.  G.  H,  Langiettel  and  G,  A,  Thompson, 
The  technical  course  in  Art  includes  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling^  Composi- 
tion, and  Decorative  and  Illustrative  Design;  with  lectures  on  Perspective, 
the  Theory  of  Color,  Means  and  Processes  of  hAtI.  Tbe  course  is  planned  for 
profeuional  students  end  for  teacherst  illustrating  the  syatem  and  methods  of 
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instruction  in  Art.  To  tbos«  takiog  the  course  in  Art,  beside  the  technical 
ctass-room  practice,  the  collection  of  Paintings  and  Sculpture,  the  Art  Library, 
and  other  privileges  of  a  thoroughly  equipped  School  of  Art  are  available  for 
purpoaes  of  study  at  specified  hours.  The  Art  Library  contains  works  relating 
to  the  history  and  literature  of  art,  technical  haDd-bookE  and  current  art 
periodicals,  and  colleettons  of  etchings  and  engravings.  The  general  libraries 
also  contain  many  books  germane  to  this  course. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 

iSth  Summer  Scasjon,  July  gth  to  August  15th,  igo6.  Numerous  course* 
in  the  Departments  of  Education,  Psychology,  English,  Ancient  and  Modem 
Languages,  the  Natural  Sciences,  History  and  Political  Science.  Special 
attention  is  called  to  opportunities  in  Drawing  and  Design  in  charge  of  Mr. 
CHARLES  WELLINGTON  FURLONG.  Full  course  in  Manual  Training  and 
Shop  Work,     For  announcement,  address  the  Registrar^  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

THE  FIFTH  SUMMER  SCHOOL  SESSJOH  OF  POTTERY.  (School  of  Ceramics) 
AT  ALFRED  UNIVERSITY  will  open  July  3d.  The  school  is  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Charles  F.  Binns  who  is  well-known  at  an  authority  on 
the  production  of  all  kinds  of  clay  wares.  The  instruction  covers  all  details 
of  clay,  glaze  and  color  composition.  A  catalogue  will  be  mailed  upon  &ppli- 
catiun  to  Professor  Binns  at  Alfred^  N,  Y. 

UWrVERSlTV  OF  TENNESSEE 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South,  Univendty  of  Ten- 
nessee^ Knozvtlle,  June  iq  to  July  27,  will  offer  extensive  courses  in  drawing, 
art,  and  all  forms  of  manual  training,  for  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  An  able  corps  of  teachers — not  less  than  three  in  each  department — - 
will  have  charge  of  this  work.  The  courses  offered  will  be  similar  to  those 
given  last  year,  with  auch  modifications  and  advanced  work  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  demands  of  teachers  who  took  this  work  Last  year.  More 
definite  statement  of  instructors  and  courses  will  be  given  in  the  next  number 
of  the  School  Arts  Book. 

THE  HEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART 

The  New  York  School  of  Industrial  Art  opens  its  third  Summer  Session  In 
New  York  City  at  215  West  57th  St.,  on  June  4^  1906,  with  increa&ed  facilities 
for  the  handicrafts  in  Che  way  of  Sloyd,  Bench  Work,  Leather  Tooling,  Wood 
Carving,  Pottery  making  with  firing  and  glazing,  etc.     The  library  and  museum 
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fftdlities  have  also  been  increased,  and  a  class  in  out-of-door  sketching  will 
be  formed.  The  special  Normal  Art  class  will  have  an  unusually  fine  pro- 
gram this  season,  from  July  9  to  August  17.  A  regular  class  in  design  and 
in  costiime  design  will  be  provided  for  from  June  4  to  October  i.  '  Arrange- 
ments are  made  for  lunches  at  the  Art  Workers'  Club  in  58th  Street,  where 
a  little  noontime  rest  can  be  had  in  a  cool  and  comfortable  parlor. 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  STOUT  MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Menomonie,  Wisconsin,  July  9,  1906  to  August  iz,  2906.  Seven  Courses 
in  Domestic  Art  and  Science.  Nine  Courses  in  Manual  Training.  Equipment 
Unsurpassed.  Experienced  Teachers.  Circular  of  information  giving  details 
ready  Feb.  15,  1906.    Address  Supt.  L.  D.  HARVEY,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 

OGUNQUIT  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Ogunquit,  Maine. 

Landscape  Drawing  and  Painting,  Compontion,  the  Figure  and  Marines. 

Special  enmhasis  upon  pencil  handling  with  reference  to  public  school  work. 

Instructor,  Charles  Herbert  Woodbury.    Six  weeks,  beginning  July  3.    For 

terms  address  the  Secretary,  Margaret  Patterson,  Arlington  Heights,  Mass. 

THE  RIVER  SCHOOL,  WASHINGTON'S  CROSSING,  TITUSVILLE,  N.  J. 

Opens  July  11  and  closes  Aug.  15-18.  It  offers  courses  in  Drawing  and 
Painting,  Design,  Literature,  Piano,  Violin,  Applied  Design,  Embroidery,  and 
Pottery,  under  trained  specialists  of  wide  experience.  The  aim  is  to  present 
a  broad  view  of  the  subject  by  showing  the  mutual  relation  of  different  forms 
of  art  through  a  study  of  aesthetics. 

Washington's  Crossing  is  twenty  minutes  from  Trenton.  Board  costs 
$5  per  week  and  up.  Full  membership  for  the  session,  with  work  in  two 
classes,  is  $25.    Each  additional  class  is  $10. 

BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  PEORIA,  ILL. 

If  you  wish  to  study  ART  METAL  WORK  next  summer,  or  APPLIED 
DESIGN,  or  any  branch  of  manual  training  or  domestic  economy,  you  should 
write  at  once  for  our  descriptive  circular.  Excellent  equipment.  Strong 
faculty.    Eleven  courses,  July  2  to  August  4. 

THOMAS  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

551  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Summer  Courses  of  three  and  six  weeks,  each  commencing  July  3d,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  following  special  subjects,  all  of  which  are  designed  especially 
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for  Public  SchCKjl  work:  Potterf,  Clay  Modeling,  HAmm«red  or  Beaten 
Metal,  Sheet  Metal  and  VenetUa  Iron,  ladustriol  Work^  Tooled  Leather,  Knife, 
Bench  and  Lathe  work  ia  Wood,  Cookery,  HUtory  of  Food&,  Dietetics,  Houae^ 
lu)Id  Economy^  Cardboard  and  Canvas  Sewing,  Plain  Hand  Seeing,  Prindplea 
of  Embroidery,  Pencil  and  Charcoal,  PerspectiTe,  Light  aiid  Shade,  Nature 
Studies,  Color  and  Brush  work,  Blackboard  Sketchings  Compositioii  aJ)d  Design^ 
School  Gymnastics,  Games  and  Light  Apparatus  Work,  Pen  and  Blackboard 
Work  on  Vertical^  Senu*Vertical  and  Slant  Writing,  Chorus  Conductiag, 
Theory  and  History  of  Music,  Sight  Reading,  Ear  Training,  Melody  Writing, 
Theory  Methods  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  The  School  is  located  la  one  of 
the  most  delightful  cities  in  the  country  for  Summer  School  work*  Louia  A^ 
Thomaa,  Secretary, 

ART  SCHOOL  OF  THE  Y.  W.  C.  A.  OP  !TEW  YORK 

Although  not  a  Summer  School  but  a  Day  and  Erening  school  of  note 
(Surer  Medal,  St.  Louis  Expo^tion)  with  Competent  and  sympalhedc  instnicton 
the  Art  School  of  the  Y,  W.  C,  A.  of  ffew  York,  7  But  15th  St.,  may 
be  mentioned  here.  In  its  chosen  field  it  does  a  distinct,  stfrtGeable  work. 
The  classes  cover  all  phases  of  Drawing,  Painting  and  HoddUng  bat 
especial  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  Arts  «nd  Crafts  utilising  the  tbeofy  of 
design,  especially  in  the  Kew  Art  Embroidery. 

SCHOOL  OF  FIHE  ARTS,  WIHONA  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
July  gth — August  17th,  1906. 
Gonnea  In  Cerajmc  Art^  Water  Colore,  Arts  and  Crafts  Work,  Baakvt 

Weaving,  Sculpture  on  pattern,  Pottery,  Bookbinding,  etc^  Miss  M.  Ellen 
Iglehart,  Dean,  100  Auditorium^  Chicago,  with  competent  assistants.  Collate 
era]  series  of  lectures  in  **School  of  History  of  Art^*'  by  Professor  Ernest  Fenol- 
tosa,  the  Authority  on  oriental  art,  continuing  throughout  the  stx  weeks, 
avaitable  to  students  without  extra  charge^  Strong  Courses  in  public  whool 
drawing,  photography^  manital  training  and  teaching  methods.  Advantages 
of  a  strong  Assembly  Program.twenty  Summer  School  departmeots,  organized 
on  the  university  basis,  and  unsurpassed  recfeatioaal  advantages.  Address 
for  farther  infonnation,  Bureau  of  Informatjon,  Winona.  Lake^  Indiuu. 

THE  ART  WSTITUTE  OF  CHICAGO. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  Summer  School,  beginning  July  x,  1906. 
The  teachers  win  be  regular  instructors  of  the  Art  Institute.  Dnwiog»  QhiStri- 
don,  Sculpture,  Pain^g,  Designing,  July  3  to  September  22,  (l3  weeks),  S3S*<W> 
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Juvenile,  July  2  to  September  f^  (g  weeks),  $ti.oo.  Normal  InstructJou^  July 
1  to  August  4j  (5  week5)|  £20.00,  Classes  in  Pottery  and  CeramicK.  Send  for 
special  circulars  giving  complete  information  concenting  all  classes.  For 
further  inforoaatlon  address  Ralph  W.  Holmes,  School  Registrar^  Art  Institute, 

Chicago. 

MASSACHUSETTS  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL 

comer  of  Exeter  and  Newbury  Streets^  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  There  are  five  Elective  Courses,  each  requiring 
four  years.  First  course — Drawing,  Painting  and  Composition.  Second 
course — Modeliag  and  Design  in  the  Round,  Third  course — ^Constructive 
Arts  aud  De&iga.  Fourth  course — Decorative  and  Applied  Design.  Fifth 
course — Teaching  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Methods  of  Super- 
vision.    For  circulars  apply   to  George  H.   Bartlett,   Principal. 

THE  EASTERN  ART  TEACHERS'  AND  THE  EASTERM  BtANtTAL 
TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 

Combined  Convention  of  the  Eastern  Art  TeacherB*  Association  and  the 
Manual  Training  Association  held  at  Pratt  InfititutCj  Brooklyn  and  Teachers* 
College,  Columbia  University^  May  ji,  June  i,  and  June  2d,  i0'06.  For  pro- 
gram and  Convention  Report  addresE  Hennan  Bucher,  Columbia  Usiversi^i 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  SCHOOL  OF  CHAXTTAUOUA  INSTrTUTION. 

Chautauqua  Lake,  New  York,  Frank  G.  Sanford,  Director.  Thirteoa 
courses  under  experienced  instructors.  Design;  Wood  Working;  Metal 
Working;  Teitttle  Decoration;  Basketry;  Book  Binding;  Leather  Working; 
Wood  Carving;  Primary  Manual  Training;  Cane  and  Rush  Seating;  Portrait 
Drawing  and  Painting;  Out  Door  Sketching;  Still  Life  and  Flower  Painting, 
All  the  advantages  of  the  great  annual  assembly.  All  courts  $15  for  6  weeks, 
S&  for  3  weeks.  July  7  to  August  eS>  1906.  Send  for  circulars  to 
Chautauqua^  N.  Y. 

BOOK-BINDING  CLASSES. 

Gertrude  Stiles  will  give  instructioni  In  book-binding  during  the  summer 
at  her  studio  In  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago.  The  teachers'  course  has 
been  c&refuUy  planned  to  aid  teachers  in  the  graded  schools — and  is  designed 
to  cover  the  field  of  work  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades.  The  course 
for  librarians  includes  cleaning,  mending,  re-'btnding,  different  kinds  of  sewing, 
pamphlet  and  case  binding,  binding  of  plates  printed  on  single  sheets,  with 
•special  attention  to  library  bindings.     Address,  1025  Fine  Aria  Building. 
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BOOK    SEVEN 

of  this  Series  is  now  ready 
for    delivery.      It    contains, 

Two  Kundred  niustrations 

in  black  aud  white  and  in 
coJor,  including  decorative 
treatment  of  landscapes. 
lree5,  plant-forms,  and  sti!I- 
Uie  forms.  There  are  also 
many  reproductions  from 
famous  masterpieces. 

Sampk  Copies,  postpaid*  55  c«ot& 

For  the  convenience  of 
Nk  w  Enl;LAN[»  Tkach  ers, 
we  are  pleased  Uj  announce 
thnt  a  complete  line  of  our 
publitattons  are  <?n  siile  at 
the  Store  of  J,  L.  llammett 
&  Company,   Boston^    Mass. 


^He   PRANG    SUMMER    SCHOOL 

for  Drawing,  will  be  conducted  for  iliree  weeks,  beginning 
July  Twenty-third,  1906.  Announcements  and  detailed 
information    will    be   sent   upon   request. 

5n?e     Prang     Educational     Co« 

New   York 
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HE  WHO  Knows  NOTHING  SEES  NOTHING 


THE  BULLETIN 

MASTER  WILFBED  ^EAH 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 

Won  the  first  prize  In  the  March  Competition 

See  page  683 

DR.  HANEY  of  New  York  has  promised  an  article  on 

PENCIL  SKETCHING  FROM  NATURE 

for  the  June  number. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  A.  BALDWIN 

Principal  of  the  Hyannis  Normal  School 

will  contribute  to  the  June  number. 

The  Jime  number  will  be  rich  in 
suggestions  for  Decorative  Design. 
It  will  be  a  star  number,  prophetic 
of  better  things  in  the  next  volume. 
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WHEN  Mother  Nature  reads  some  of  the  treatises  on  her 
various  children,  that  are  written  by  scientific  men  and 
women,  perhaps  she  chuckles  to  herself  and  says:  "That  is  a 
very  orderly  man,  that  Gray.  He  separates  my  flowers  into 
families;  and  if  only  one  is  wise  enough  to  pronounce  those 
ridiculous  names,  that  person  ought  to  know  more  about  me 
than  I  do  myself.  Then  there  is  Mrs.  Dana,  she  goes  at  it  in 
a  truly  feminine  way,  has  an  eye  to  the  way  in  which  they  are 
dressed^  and  so  separates  them  according  to  colon  What  queer 
things  mortals  be,  forever  wanting  to  classify." 

And  if  Dame  Nature  should  look  into  our  public  schools, 
she  would  still  find  another  division  going  on,— flowers  being 
classified  as  to  whether  they  were  hard  or  easy  to  draw  and  paint. 
Experience  has  shown  the  wise  drawing  teacher  that  just  as 
she  apportions  her  spheres^  cylinders  and  cubes  to  different 
grades  she  can  also  assign  her  flowers  and  classify  them  as  to 
similarity  of  form,  color  and  position,— as  an  example,  violets. 

Violets  can  be  presented  to  the  second  grade,  {Plate  I), 
where  they  may  be  painted  with  crayons  with  comparative 
ease.  In  the  third  grade  they  can  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
lesson  in  water  color  when  the  mixing  of  colors  for  violet  and 
green  will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  lesson.  The  violet  had 
best  be  painted  showing  its  face  view,  telling  the  story  of  the 
petals  that  "two  go  up  and  three  go  down."  In  the  fourth 
grade  the  violet  in  profile  can  be  drawn  and  painted  and  as  the 
subject  is  now  an  old  one  a  new  method  of  presentation  may 
prove  acceptable. 

The  teacher  had  spent  some  little  time  in  preparation  of 
the  lesson  by  making  a  few  drawings.     She  arranged  for  the 
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children  to  be  grouped  around  her,  for  she  told  them  that  she 
wished  to  show  some  pictures.  "First  guess  the  subject  of  the 
lesson,"  said  she.  "Violets"  was  the  reply,  for  by  this  time 
they  had  begun  to  think  that  violets  and  drawing  lessons  were 
synon3rmous  at  this  season  of  the  year. 


I  '■■/ 


The  teacher  smiled.  "The  subject  of  my  lesson  is  'Poke 
Bonnets.'  *' 

Unfortimately  none  of  the  children  were  acquainted  with 
this  kind  of  head-gear  and  she  proceeded  to  explain. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  the  kind  of  bonnets  people  wore 
when  my  grandmother  was  a  little  girl?' 

"Yes,"  chorused  the  children,  and  much  pleasure  was 
derived  from  the  pictures  of  old  bonnets  that  teacher  had 
copied  industriously  from  an  old  "Godey's  Lady's  Book." 

Would  you  like  to  see  the  kind  of  bonnets  people  wore 
when  my  mother  was  a  little  girl?" 

And  "Yes,"  came  the  answer  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
interest  was  growing  They  enjoyed  the  modest  1850  style 
(plate  II),  but  the  response  was  deafening  when  the  question 
came,    "Would  you  like  to  see  the  kind  of  bonnet  I  wore  when 
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I  was  a  little  girl?**  and  although  teacher  knew  that  the  bonnet 
itself  was  not  as  novel  as  its  predecessors,  she  found  that  its 
reception  was  equally  cordial  on  account  of  the  personality  of 
its  wearer. 

"Now   would    you   like    to   sec   a    little   lavender  lady  of 


fl'^it    Pt-^T 


long  ago  ?**  and  she  showed  them  a  picture  she  had  copied 
from  '*Crawford**  and  dressed  in  lavender  colors.  (See 
Frontispiece). 

"Now  for  some  of  Miss  Lavender's  relatives,"  and  as 
she  showed  them  Mtss  Prim  and  Miss  Pert  (See  Frontis- 
piece  and  Plate  ini,  pictures  of  violets  dressed  in  their 
own  leaves,  a  hoot  of  delight  and  recognition  went  up  from 
the  children. 

**Here  is  a  dance  of  long  ago,"  and  she  showed  them  "Th« 
Minuet/^     (See    Frontispiece).     And    here    a    modem     dance. 
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*'The  Cakewalk/'  Plate  III.  When  "The  Cakewalk"  was 
presented  enthusiasm  ran  riot  and  the  delight  and  interest  with 
which  they  began  their  practise  of  violets  in  profile  insured  suc- 
cess from  the  start. 

LENA  FULLER  CLEVELAND 

Camden,  Maine 


Our  greatest  glory  is  not  in  never  falling, 
but    in     rising    every    time     we     fall. 

Confucius. 
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TWO  SCHOOL  BAGS. 

THE  Toy  Hammack  described  in  the  School  Arts  Book  in 
April  1904,  proved  successful  with  children  of  our  third 
and  fourth  grades.  The  little  School  Bags  have  been  equally  so 
as  a  new  application  of  the  same  principles  of  applied  design, 
construction   and   hand- work. 

The  bags  made  on  a  cardboard  loom  are  still  used  by  some 
of  the  children,  while  the  larger  ones  made  without  a  loom, 
oflfer  better  possibilities  in  design  and  usefulness.  In  one,  the 
entire  bag  is  woven  by  the  chlld^  in  the  other,  only  the  pattern 
is  worked  out  on  a  burlap  warp. 

For  the  woven  bag,  the  loom,  8  1-2  inches  by  7  inches,  is 
made  of  heavy  cardboard  instead  of  strawboard,  as  it  is  a  notched 
loom  and  not  a  pierced  one.  Lines  parallel  to  the  7  inch  sides 
(A  on  diagram  of  loom,  Plate  I)  are  drawn  1-2  inch  from  each 
edge  and  1-4  inch  apart.  Lines  are  drawn  1-4  inch  from  each 
and  parallel  to  the  S  1-2  inch  edge  of  the  board  iBj  With 
scissors,  are  cut  V-shaped  notches  (C  B  E)  from  each  edge  to 
the  intersection  of  the  lines  1-4  inch  in,  and  i<4  inch  apart, 
excepting  the  first  and  last  lines,  which  are  pierced  in  order  to 
hold  the  hat-pins,  which  are  inserted  through  the  loom  to  keep 
the   edges   of   the   weaving   even. 

To  string  the  loom,  carpet  warp,  either  white  or  gray  is 
passed  through  the  ^t  holes  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  the  card, 
then  through  the  first  notch,  way  around  the  loom,  back  through 
first  notch  and  then  over  to  the  second  notch;  around  the  loom^ 
back  through  second  notch,  over  to  third  and  so  on  until  the 
last  boles,  throixgh  which  it  is  then  threaded.  Both  sides  of 
the  bag  are  strung  at  once,  insuring  sides  of  equal  length  and 
breadth. 

After  the  pattern  for  the  stripes  has  been  inserttd  tuider 
the  warp,  <See  Plate  I1  threads  and  hat-pins  passed  tlircni^ 
the  holes  at  each  end,  the  weaving  continues,  back  and  forth 
with  as  long  a  weaving  thread  as  possible.    The  school  ntkr 
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Is  used  to  raise  one  set  of  threads,  while  a  tape  needle  or  a  needle 
made   of   cardboard   carries   the   woof   thread   across. 

The  bags  are  woven  of  two-ply  jute  wrapping  cord,  which 
can  be  bought  in  the  naturaJ  color  only,  of  some  twine  and 
paper  firm.  For  the  stripes,  we  have  the  material  dyed  for  us 
at  small  expense.''' 

After  the  bag  is  woven  down  one  side,  the  woof  thread  is 
carried  over,  through  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  to  the  other  side ; 
the  hat-pins  replaced  on  that  side;  and  the  other  side  of 
the  bag  woven  from  the  bottom  up.  The  work  is  in  one 
piecet  easily  taken  o£F  the  loom  when  finished  and  the  sides 
sewed  up,  "button-holed"  or  '*over-and-over"  with  some  of  the 
carpet  warp. 

The  handles  are  made  by  braiding  three  strands  of  the 
jute  together  and  tying  a  knot  in  the  end  of  each  braid.  They 
are  sewed  to  the  bag  through  the  knot. 

The  other  bag  (See  Plate  11}  does  not  require  a  loom,  so  is 
not  50  strictly  a  weaving  problem,  The  natural  or  colored  Art 
burlap,  of  which  the  bag  is  made  in  a'  strip  across  the  material 
24  1-2  inches  long  and  length-wise  of  the  material  9  inches 
long,  has  threads  drawn  for  the  weaving  pattern,  which  is  darned 
in,  following  the  design  previously  worked  out  on  squared  paper, 
Plate  IIL  The  tape  needle  is  used  for  the  weaving.  A  single- 
ply  jute  of  natural  color,  appropriate  on  the  jute  burlap  is  used 
for  the  pattern.  Every  child  makes  at  least  one  acceptable 
weaving  pattern,  then  the  best  four  or  five  are  put  on  the  black- 
board and  copied  by  the  class.  When  the  pattern  is  woven  iiif 
the  ends  are  fringed  two  inches  and  turned  over  on  to  the  right 
side  of  the  bag  i  3-4  inches  more  (see  illustration),  the  edges  of 
the  fringe  and  turnover  are  cross-stitched  or  not,  as  one  prefersj 
the  sides  are  sewed  together  by  back-stitches  on  the  wrong  side 


•The  JuPB  numbw  of  the  School  Arte  Uwtk  wjU  c^tntaXu 
MiiB  Cordelia  J.  Stanwood,  ■  moat  Bucresifiil  dyvr. 
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and  the  bag  then  turned.     The  handles  are  made  in  the  same 
maimer  as  for  the  first  ba^.    Six  strands  of  the  single  jute  form- 


Ing  the  three  strand  braid.  The  bag  when  finished,  measures 
9  inches  by  S  1-2  inches  with  a  turned  down  edge  5  3-4  incbeSj 
including  the  2-inch  fringe. 

MABEL  BROWNING  SOPER 

Director  of  PrawiDg  mud  MKnual   Training 
Wellciley,   Mmachu4elt« 
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'T^HE  most  important  bit  of  real  progress  which  has  recently 
X  been  made  in  the  nature  study  work  in  the  schools  seems  to 
me  to  have  come  through  the  use  of  the  Van  Dyke  Solar  paper  for 
leaf  prints  and  other  photographic  purposes.  This  paper  has  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  the  combined  advantages  of  beauty, 
simplicity  and  cheapness,  and  its  simplicity  and  cheapness  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  beauty  of  the  result.*  I  have  been 
using  it  for  many  months  in  our  practice  schools  and  in  the 
Normal  School  and  have  found  that  in  all  the  grades  it  may  be 
utilized  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  Van  Dyke  Solar  paper  has  been  placed  upon  the  market 
by  the  Eugene  Dietzgen  Company  of  119-121  West  23d.  St., 
New  York  and  181  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  especially  for  archi- 
tects and  draughtsmen.  I  have  been  unable  to  buy  it  through 
the  ordinary  photographic  dealers,  especially  those  who  handle 
the  goods  of  the  so-called  photographic  trust,  and  for  this  reason 
I  give  the  address  of  the  manufacturers.  The  medium  thick 
paper  costs,  for  a  roll  ten  yards  long  and  thirty  inches  wide, 
Si, 80.  Such  a  roll  will  make  something  over  five  hundred  425 
prints^  so  that  the  item  of  cost  is  reduced  to  about  one-third  of 
a  cent  per  print,  which,  considering  the  beauty  of  the  result, 
should  certainly  make  the  paper  available  in  any  school  and 
by  every  pupil. 

The  manipulation  of  the  paper  is  as  simple  as  is  that  of 
blue-print  paper.  After  the  exposure  to  the  sunlight  for  about 
five  minutes  the  paper  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  running  water  for 
a  few  minutes  until  the  image  is  sufficiently  developed.  It  is 
then  dipped  for  a  moment  in  a  solution  of  the  fixing  salt  which 
the  manufacturers  send  with  the  paper,  and  then  washed  again 
in  the  running  water  for  about  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  then  dried 
between  blotters  and  mounted  like  any  photographic  print.     The 

*My  [iiti'Jiliun  wsi.*  tirsi  riiNmi  ti*  the  powiibilidn*  of  thl*  paper  for  imJkkjI  ua*  by  Dt 
H.  H.  Lninvm  of  fh«  Nt>w  Humjwtiire  IJistD  Niji-idaI  ^cbDoL  and  Superinlpnrtefit  tjrorge 
\i.  WljiU'lj*r  it(  Berlin,  Suv  llmiipiibire. 
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color  of  the  print  is  a  rich  dark  brown  which  well  justifies  the 
name  of  Van  Dyke  print.  It  is  infinitely  more  beautiful  for 
leaf  prints  and  photographic  prints  generally  than  the  blue- 
print  paper   which   has   heretofore   been   about   the   only   paper 

available  for  nature  prints  for  school 
p urposes .  This  Van  Dyke  paper 
also  has  the  great  advantage  that  it 
can  be  cut  up  and  handled  in  a 
moderately  lighted  room  without 
Lmpairing   its  printing  value. 

One  who  is  supplied  with  an 
ordinary  printing  frame  can  make 
the  leaf  prints  very  easily  by  putting 
a  plate  of  clear  glass  in  the  frame, 
laying  a  leaf  upon  the  glass,  the 
Van  Dyke  paper  over  it  and  the 
back  over  this.  If  the  frame  is  now 
exposed  lo  the  direct  sunshine  for 
about  five  minutes  the  yellow  part 
of  the  paper  projecting  beyond  the 
I  eaf  will  gradually  change  to  a 
beautiful  tan  color,  which  is 
indication  that  the  exposure  is  long^ 
enough  and  the  paper  may  be  taken 
out  and  developed  as  already  described.  For  most  schools^ 
however,  the  ordinary  printing  frames  are  not  available*  but 
this  lack  is  very  easily  supplied  by  home-made  printing  frames 
which  will  answer  as  well. 

One  of  these  home-made  frames  is  illustrated  in  Plate  I* 
It  consists  simply  of  two  of  the  so-called  photc^^aphic  cUps, 
which  are  a  modified  form  of  the  ordinary  spring  clothes  pin, 
tf  the  clips  cannot  be  obtained  the  latter  may  be  used  instead; 
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then  a  thin  board  like  the  top  of  a  cigar  box  and  a  piece  of  blotting 
paper  cut  the  size  of  the  board  and  a  piec«  of  clear  glass  about 
the  size  of  the  board.  In  most  schools  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  each  pupil  providing  himself  with  such  a  printing  outfit,  but 
if  uniformity  is  desired  the  school  as  a  whole  may  be  supplied 


I 


at  a  trifling  cost.  The  tops  or  sides  of  cigar  boxes  serve  admirably 
for  the  backs  of  the  frames^  and  discarded  5x7  photographic 
negatives  serve  very  well  for  the  glass  fronts.  The  gelatine  film 
may  easily  be  washed  off  of  such  plates  by  means  of  hot  water. 

In  my  experience  so  far  I  have  found  these  solar  prints  of 
especial  value  in  connection   with  the  study   of  the  leaves  of 
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trees  and  shrubs,  but  they  also  may  be  used  to  great  advantage 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  wild  flowers.  For  all  these 
studies  one  may  get  two  sorts  of  prints,  namely,  a  silhouette 
print  with  the  general  outline  and  the  details  of  the  margin 
showing  with  great  clearness,  Figure  II,  or  a  venation  print, 
Figure  III,  in  which  the  margins  and  the  veining  of  the  leaves 
are  both  brought  out.  The  outline  print  i^  obtained  by  short 
exposure  and  by  tbick^  fresh  leaves,  the  venation  print  by  a 
longer  exposure  and  by  the  use  of  thin  leaves,  especially  those 
which  have  been  carefully  pressed  and  dried.  In  actual  practice 
one  will  inevitably  get  all  gradations  between  these  two  types  of 
leaf  prints.  The  outline  prints  are  of  especial  value  in  the  lower 
grades,  as  they  serve  to  give  to  the  child  a  better  mental  image 
of  the  leaf  than  it  is  likely  he  can  get  so  readily  in  any  other 
way.  A  school  superintendent  recently  showed  me  some  leaf 
cuttings  by  children  in  the  first  gradc^  some  of  which  were 
done  before  they  had  made  the  prints  and  some  after  they  had 
made  them.  It  was  interesting  to  see  how  great  an  improve- 
ment had  taken  place. 

In  the  case  of  many  of  the  trees  that  have  comparatively 
slender  twigs  and  small  leaves,  as,  for  example,  the  common 
European  White  Birch  or  our  own  Gray  Birch,  one  can  get  very 
artistic  impressions  of  a  twig  with  several  leaves  attached;  and 
one  can  also  get  interesting  results  by  making  direct  prints  from 
the  long,  catkin-like  blossoms  of  many  of  the  trees.  In  fact, 
the  application  of  these  leaf  prints  to  school  work  is  only  limited 
by  the  ingenuity  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

After  the  prints  have  been  dried  flat  between  layers  of 
blotting  paper  they  are,  of  course,  to  be  properly  trimmed  and 
mounted.  For  the  latter  purpose  mounting  paper  in  various 
tones  of  brown  is  most  desirable  and  serves  to  give  a  harmon-^ 
ious  background   to  the  print.     The  prints  may  be  lettered  in 
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white  or  light  brown  ink  directly  upon  the  photographic  paper, 
Plate  IV,  or  upon  the  mounting  paper;  or  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  nature  booklets  the  mounted  prints  may  be  attached 
to  one  of  the  drawing  sheets  which  are  to  be  bound  into  the 
booklet  and  the  name  printed  upon  the  page  opposite  the  mount. 

This  Van  Dyke  paper  may  be  colored  with  crayons  or  water 
color  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  This  fact  opens  up  a 
whole  range  of  possibilities  in  the  use  of  the  paper  for  coloring 
all  through  the  grades.  The  green  of  the  summer  foliage  may 
be  added  to  the  leaf  print  and  the  pupil  led  to  a  new  realiza- 
tion of  the  varying  greens  of  different  leaves,  or  the  pupil  may 
be  permitted  to  try  to  interpret  the  glorious  hues  of  the  autumn 
leaves. 

The  paper  which  one  should  purchase  for  ordinary  use  is 
the  medium  thick  Van  Dyke  paper,  number  227.  The  manu- 
facturers also  ofifer  a  much  thinner  paper  which  is  designed 
especially  for  use  as  negatives.  By  making  a  leaf  print  upon 
this  thin  paper  and  then  utilizing  it  as  a  negative  one  may  get 
a  positive  print  in  which  the  leaf  will  be  dark  and  the  background 
light  instead  of  the  reverse  condition.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
somewhat  more  complicated  problem  than  the  simple  leaf  print 
and  for  school  work  in  general  it  does  not  seem  to  me  so  desir- 
able as  to  have  the  pupil  working  with  the  actual  leaf,  nor  has 
it  given  in  my  experience  such  good  results. 

The  manufacturers  also  offer  a  sensitized  cloth  which  is 
much  more  expensive  than  the  paper  but  may  occasionally  be 
used  to  advantage  for  special  purposes.  The  outline  print  of 
a  gray  birch  leaf  shown  herewith  is  on  this  cloth,  though  for  this 
purpose  the  cloth  has  do  special  advantage  over  paper. 

Possibly  it  may  seem  to  some  reader  that  I  am  claiming 
too  much  for  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  photographic  paper  newly 
applied  to  nature  work  in  the  schools.    I  have  seen  for  so  many 
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years  so  much  nature  work  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
artistic  beauty,  was  deplorable  that  I  have  become  enthusiastic 
on  this  particular  phase,  in  which  utility  and  beauty  are  com- 
bined with  simplicity,  and  I  have  been  glad  to  comply  with 
the  editor's  request  when  he  saw  the  prints  in  my  laboratory, 
to  give  to  the  readers  of  the  School  Arts  Book  some  results  of 
my  experience. 

CLARENCE  M.  WEED 

state  Normal  School 
Lowell,  Massachusetts 


Who  can  look  quietly  at  nothing,  will 
never  do  anything  worthy  of  imitation. 

Lavatier. 
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A  POTTERY  KILN. 

THE  kilo,  for  burning  clay  ware,  is  one  piece  of  apparatus 
absolutely  necessary;  clay  becomes  pottery  only  when  it 
has  been  burned.  This  burning  works  a  magic  change  in  the 
material,  which  then  becomes  more  or  less  hard,  non-plastic 
and  fixed  in  shape:  it  is  terra-cotta. 

That  the  study  of  pottery  and  ceramic  manufacture  is  not 
included  in  our  manual  training  curricula  is  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  kiln  is  a  stumbling  block;  burning  clay  wares  is  a 
sealed  book  to  most.  Those  few  who  do  know— the  skilled  potters 
— will  tell  nothing  and  in  addition  hint  at  enormous  difficulties, 
which  the  amateur  could  not  hope  to  overcome.  The  facts 
are  these:  pottery  making  is  a  new  line  of  work  to  teachers, 
and  there  is  little  information  at  hand  for  the  novice,  and  none 
that  conforms  to  school  conditions;  regular  pottery  kilns  and 
appliances  are  too  large  and  expensive  for  most  schools  and  the 
pupils  have  no  part  in  their  management.  The  present  discus- 
sion applies  especially  to  the  grades  below  high  school;  for  older 
pupils  the  subject  is  much  more  varied.  A  school  kiln  should 
fulfill  these  requirements :  (a)  it  should  be  so  simple  in  construc- 
tion that  pupUs  of  twelve  years  of  age  can  build  it;  (b)  it  should 
be  constructed  of  material  that  is  easily  obtained  and  hence 
such  as  can,  If  possible,  be  furnished  by  the  children  themselves; 
(c)  it  should  cost  not  more  than  ten  dollars. 

The  structure  described  below  and  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions is  just  such  a  one,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
with  such  a  kiln  one  can  not  do  everything;  it  is  merely  a 
simple,  practical  means  of  making  real  pottery,  and  with 
care  and  attention  glazed  ware  can  be  produced.  The 
essentials  of  kiln  construction  are  (a)  a  fire  box,  (b}  an  oven, 
and  (c)  a  chimney. 

Figure  IV  shows  in  section,  looking  from  the  front,  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  kiln  to  be  described.  The  fire 
passes  up  from  the  fire  box  through  the  oven  floor  between  the 
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bricks  (SSif  which  are  spaced  about 
I  z-2  inches  apart  and  out  through 
the  chimney  at  the  top  of  the  oven. 
The  construction  of  this  kiln  is 
begun  by  laying  out  a  space  for  the 
foundation  as  in  Fignre  1.  This 
space  should  be  on  solid,  dry  ground  * 
make  an  excavation  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface  and  fill  in  with 
cinders,  broken  brick ;  select  also  such 
a  place  as  will  induce  the  water  to 
run  o0  during  wtt  weather  and  not 
collect  under  the  kihi.  Figure  I 
shows  plan  and  front  elevation  (or 
view)  of  kiln  foundation  up  to  the 
oven  floor  (SS  Figure  IV),  The  walls 
are  three  courses  of  brick  thick  on 
each  of  the  sides  and  back,  the  from 
being  left  open  for  fire  mouths,  etc. 
Half  way  between  the  two  aide  waUs 
is  a  thin  central  support,  built  up 
three  courses  in  the  usual  way;  then 
three  courses  of  brick  on  edge.  This 
leaves  a  narrow  ledge  upon  which 
the  grates  of  the  fire  boxes  can  rest; 
the  other  edge  of  each  grate  being 
built  into  the  side  wall.  The  size  of 
the  kiln  is  indicated  in  the  illustration 
by  the  number  of  bricks  shown  around 
the  top  course,  together  with  measure^ 
ments  given.  It  would  be  well 
occasionally  to  lay  brick  into  the  wall 
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endwise,  to  tie  the  courses  together,  thus  making  a  stronger 
walL  For  mortar  use  common  clay  from  streams  or  eicava- 
tions  for  buildings  near  the  school,  or  the  clay  used  in  school 
classes;  (the  material  can  be  purchased  for  one  dollar  per 
loo  pounds.)  Mix  the  clay  with 
water  into  mortar,  about  as  it  is 
ordinarily  used ;  the  addition  of 
about  1-3  the  quantity  of  common 
sand  gives  better  working  qualities 
and  prevents  too  much  shrinkage. 

Spread  a  quantity  of  this 
mortar  over  the  cinder  fo\mdatioii 
and  lay  the  bricks  in  it.  In  laying 
up  the  walls  and  central  support, 
make  the  joints  between  bricks  as 
tight  and  thin  as  possible;  use 
enough  clay  to  make  them  solid, 
but  tap  the  bricks  into  place  so  there  will  be  no  settling  of  the 
wall  later. 

Carry  the  walls  and  central  support  up  to  the  point  where 
the  floor  of  the  oven  (SS)  rests.  This  floor  as  previously  stated 
is  arranged  of  brick  placed  on  edge  about  i  1-2  inches  apart 
from  front  to  back  of  the  kUn.  These  bricks  rest  on  the  side  walls 
anJ  on  the  central  support  (Figure  11)*  This  floor  is  subjected 
to  the  greatest  heat  and  should  be  made  of  fire  bricks  If  possible — 
at  least,  of  hard  red  brick.  Bricks  DDD  (Figure  II)  are  not 
spaced,  being  at  the  front  of  the  kiln,  and  serve  as  the  sill  of 
the  oven  door.  This  oven  floor,  resting  on  the  side  walls  must 
be  carefully  built  in  when  these  are  continued.  Carry  the  side 
and  back  wails  up  nine  courses  more  (Figure  IV),  one  course 
straight  as  shown  in  Figure  I,  and  the  next  with  bricks  across 
the  waU  alternately. 
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Lay  the  next  two  courses 
of  bricks  (on  the  sides  only) 
in  toward  the  center  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  so  each 
round.  The  space  between 
the  walls  at  the  top  (Figure 
IV)  should  not  be  more 
than  nine  inches.  This 
opening  at  the  top  must 
now  be  bridged  across  the 
front  and  back  leaving  an 
opening  in  the  center  just 
large  enough  for  the  chim- 
ney»  between  eight  and 
nine  inches  square  (c.  Fig. 
m).  This  is  accomplished 
with  large  pieces  of  terra 
cotta  flue-lining,  which  can 
be  purchased  at  almost  any 
hardware  store.  It  should 
be  of  a  size  2  feet  by  18 
inches  by  6  inches. 

With  a  cold  chisel  and 
hammer  carefully  cut  lines 
from  end  to  end  at  AB  and 
CD  (Figure  V)  and  finally 


the  side  will  fall  away;  cut  this  in  two  at  £F  and  use  the  two 
halves  for  closing  in  the  top  of  the  kiln.  Put  these  in  place  with 
plenty  of  clay  and  finish  out  the  rest  of  the  course  over  the  walls 
with  other  pieces  of  flue-lining  to  make  them  level.  Build  two 
more  courses  of  brick  all  around,  leaving  the  chimney  opening  9 
inches  by  9  inches.    From  now  on  the  chimney  can  be  carried 
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straight  up  with  a  single  course  of  bricks,  though  two  would 
be  more  stable.  The  inside  diameter  of  the  chinmey  can  be 
decreased  gradually  toward  the  top  until  it  is  not  more  than  7 
inches  by  7  inches  -^  not  kss. 

Another  way  that  has  been  used,  is  to  build  the  chimney 
about  one  foot  high^  letting  one  brick  on  each  side  project  in 
about  2  inches;  ordinary  stove 
pipe  fitted  with  a  square  end  to 
rest  on  these  projections  inside 
the  chimney,  completes  the 
structure  and  is  much  tighter 
than  brick  all  the  way  up.  The 
chimney  should  be  at  least  3  feet  high  above  the  top  of  the  kiln. 
Such  a  kiln  can  be  used  without  grates^  but  these  help  to  produce  a 
better  and  clearer  fire.  Obtain  from  some  hardware  store,  old 
stove  grates  and  either  build  them  into  the  walls  of  the  fire  box 
and  central  support  or  project  the  three  lower  courses  to  form  a 
support,  both  in  the  center  and  on  the  sides.  The  front  end  of 
the  oven  is,  of  course,  left  open.  Clay  ware  is"  placed  in  the 
oven,  filling  the  space  fairly  full  to  the  top  and  as  evenly  dis- 
tributed as  possible;  then  the  front  opening  is  bricked  up  with 
bricks  laid  in  endwise  without  any  mortar;  the  joints  are  then 
filled  with  wet  sand  rubbed  into  them. 

The  kiln  is  fired  with  wood,  beginning  with  a  very  gentle 
fire  lasting  an  hour  or  two.  This  is  imperative,  as  the  ^ame 
comes  in  contact  with  raw  clay  which^  unless  heated  very  gradu- 
ally, cracks  and  files  apart.  After  thorough  warming,  increase 
the  heat  more  rapidly  to  gain  the  full  use  of  the  fire.  Alter  the 
firing  is  well  under  way  after  three  hours  perhaps,  or  later — 
the  doors  of  the  fire  boxes  should  be  closed  with  pieces  of  sheet 
iron,  or  bricks  piled  up  in  front ;  allowing  air  to  enter  only  below 
the  grates.     These  temporary  doors  are  removed  only  to  add  fueL 
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Just  the  right  draught  is  a  matter  of  experiment.  Such  a  kiln 
as  the  above,  built  by  a  fourth  grade  in  Montdair,  was  fired 
successfully  a  number  of  times  in  from  seven  to  nine  houn, 
depending  upon  weather,  fuel  and  attention.  One  firing,  engi- 
neered entirely  by  the  boys,  took  the  full  time  as  they  did  not 
know  how  to  obtain  the  best  results  with  a  given  draft  and  fuel 
(wood).    Soft  coal,  if  obtainable,  works  admirably  as  fuel. 

CHESHIRE  LOWTON  BOONE 

Montclair,  New  Jersey 


An  aim  in  life  is  the  only 
fortune  worth  the  finding. 

Stevenson. 
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STENCILLED  MATS. 

BACKERS  looking  for  ways  of  applying 
desi^  in  schools  in  such  easy  and  simple 
fashion  that  it  may  be  carried  out  by 
children,  may  be  interested  to  know  of 
the  attractive  floor  mats  that  can  be  made 
by  stencilling  on  grass-matting. 

This  matting  comes  in  several  colors. 
We  have  found  the  green  most  satisfactory, 
though  other  colors  are  fairly  good.     The 
matting    is    that  formed    of  round-twisted 
grass  held    together  by    cords    which  run 
through  lengthwise  as  warp.     Before  begin- 
ning   to    stencil    it,    the    desired    length 
having  been  cut  off,  the  ends  should  be  ravelled  far  enough  to 
make  a  fringe  and   further  ravelling  then  prevented  by  tying 
firmly  together  these  cords,  which  lie  in  pairs. 

The  simplest  straight-lined  patterns  are  the  easiest,  and 
are  the  most  sultahie^  such  as  children  can  design  for  themselves, 
Figures  2  and  3* 

The  pattern  is  drawn  upon  heavy  manilla  paper  which  is 
afterwards  oiled  to  make  cutting  easier.  The  pattern^  arranged 
for  a  stencil  is  then  cut  out  with  a  sharply  pointed  knife  in  the 
usual  way.  The  paper  is  fastened  over  a  piece  of  glass  to  ensure 
clearness  of  line  and  care  should  be  taken  to  cut  sharply  Into 
the  angles.  There  Is  great  temptation  to  pull  out  pieces  imper- 
fectly cut  that  stick  slightly.  After  cutting,  a  coat  of  schellac 
is  applied  on  both  sides  of  the  stencil  and  allowed  to  dry  thor- 
oughly. 

Tacking  the  stencil  securely  to  the  matting  the  design  is 
painted  on  with  oil  color  diluted  with  turpentine  or  naptha. 
It  should  be  thin  enough  to  go  "into  the  cracks'*  and  must  be 
scrubbed  in  with  a  coarse  bristle  brush.  If  too  thin  the  paint 
win  not  show  sufficiently,  and  if  too  thick  it  will  look  *'painty.'* 
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One  may  have  to  experiment  a  little  for  the  right  consistency, 
but  one  advantage  of  this  work  for  school  children  is  that  it  is 
not  easily  spoiled  and  allows  opportunity  for  experiment. 

The  mat  here  pictured  (See  the  initial)  was  made  hy  a  boy 
of  twelve,  the  design  and  work  entirely  his  own.     It  is  in  black 


2a.is 


on  a  green  mattings    Another  of  a  somewhat  different  tone 
was  stencilled  in  green  and  black. 

The  same  idea  can  be  carried  out  upon  plain  carpet,  or 
what  is  known  as  carpet-filler.  For  one  of  these  a  Celtic  inter- 
laced pattern  proved  suitable.  The  second  cut  shows  a  mat  of 
this  order, 

BURA  BUKR  EDSON 

School  of  Induilzial  Art> 
Trcclofk,  Naw  Jcrwy 
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DECORATIVE  DESIGH 

TEACHERS  are  coming  to  believe  that  the  last  month  of 
the  school  year  should  be  devoted  to  the  production  (so 
far  as  drawing  is  concerned)  of  some  one  tnt  thing;  which  shall 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  embodiment  of  all  the  pupi]  has 
learned  during  the  year,  for  the  display  of  all  the  skUl  he  has 
acquired/  A  decorative  design  seems  to  furnish  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, for  a  good  decorative  design  correlates  both  mechanical 
and  freehand  drawing,  nature  study  and  decorative  treatment, 
delineation  of  form  and  harmonizing  of  color,  and  all  for  a 
definite  purpose.  Moreover  that  field  is  so  large  that  it  offers 
a  sufficient  variety  of  problems  to  suit  all  grades  of  attainment* 

PRIMARY 

FIRST  YEAR.      Make  a  pretty  surface  pattern  for  a  doll's 
dress  or  an  apron,  or  a  cover  for  school  papers. 

Of  course  the. aim  here  is  td  tt&ch  the  regulfir  repetition  of  spots  over  a 
surface  to  form  a.  design  or  pattern.  Sheets  of  dotted  paper  sucb  as  that 
used  in  Xinderg artens  is  best  for  beginners,  but  sheets  may  be  easily  prepared 
by  the  childreti  themselves  by  pricking  from  a  stencil*  made  by  the  teacher  or 
by  older  pupUS'  The»  dots  themselves  form  a  surface  pattern,  but  the  pattern 
wduld  be  prettier  if  a  flower  form  were  repeated  In  it.  Show  how  a  dandelion 
may  be  drawn  side  view  by  Eve  strokes  of  a  yellow  crayon  aud  oae  stroke  of 
A  green  crayon  (See  Figure  A)  Show  how  the  other  spring  flowers  may  be 
drawn  as  simply.  Discuss  the  different  patterns  which  may  be  made:  a  flower 
an  every  dot;  on  every  second  dot;  in  rows  up  and  down;  in  rows  across;  in 
rows  obliquely.  Have  each  pupil  make  one  or  two  surface  patterns  using 
colored  pencils  and  the  dotted  papers.  The  illustration^  A,  is  from  a  Kinder- 
garten^ Lowell  Normal  Practice  School,  Massachusetts,    A  pretty  cover  for 

*A  stencil  nuiy  hn  ata.(le  ma  fallown:  Llpoa  the  eMJCRt  nF  a  ahcpt  of  cardbrArd  6x6, 
place  potuli^  i  inch  apArt.  HuIb  licbt  parcel  Unes  ConnectlJifE  ojipnette  potntfl  ibuj^  diviil- 
lAX  the  lurfiLCf  itiiu  Kiuiires.  Witn  h.  h&t  pin  mmke  it  holv  Ht  unch  iiit«r«echQti  uf  linfm. 
Tow  «lm<.'il  pl-ac««I  ov«r  eevisrvt  sbeets  of  papor  fi  X  0,  vUl  jtuide  ibe  pupil  m  pridLinjc  with 
B  pin  HLiTiilAT  hole^  tipfid  the  iJiaeta  beDCArth, 
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school  papers  may  be  made  by  folding  a  sheet  of  stout  paper  of  the  proper 
size,  placing  title,  name,  etc.,  on  the  outside  front  cover,  and  the  surface  pat- 
tern all  over  the  inside  of  the  covers,  thus  making  a  decoration  corresponding 
to  the  "end  papers"  of  fine  books.  (Any  appropriate  "application"  within 
the  pupil's  world  is  in  order.  *        J  '  J 
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SECOND  YEAR.     Make  a  pretty  bonier  for  a   handker- 
chief or  paper  napkin,  or  for  a  cover  for  school  papers. 

The  aim  is  to  teach  the  thoughtful  spacing  of  units  to  fonn  a  border.  The 
exercise  may  be  given  first  on  a  sheet  of  the  ordinary  drawing  paper,  with 
colored  crayons.  Afterwards  it  may  be  applied  to  the  making  of  real  paper 
napkins,  and  to  the  folio  cover  for  papers.  The  handkerchief  and  napkin 
may  be  laid  out  as  follows:  Given  the  square  of  paper,  rule  its  diagonals. 
A  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  a  half-inch  in  from  the  comers  place  points.  Connect 
these,  by  ruled  lines,  to  form  a  square,  Bx.  Place  points  for  a  second  square 
inside  the  first,  allowing  for  a  pleasing  width  of  border,  (2.)     Rule  this  square, 
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andj  lightly,  the  diameters  to  hflp  jn  locating  thfl  units  of  the  border.  Having 
decided  upon  the  iQower  to  be  repeated,  in  color,  locate  the  points,  (j)^aiid  repeat 
the  flowers  until  the  border  is  complete.  On  tissue  paper,  water  color  h  more 
e^lf  managed  ttian  colofed  pencil.  The  handkerchief  border,  C,  is  by  & 
second     grade     child,     Spdngfield^ 

Mas9,     If  the  border  is  used  upon 

a  cover  for  school  papers  it  should 
be  applied  as  shown  at  D. 

THIRD  YEAR.  Make  a 
pretty  pattern  for  a  doll's 
table  cover  or  a  doily,  or  for 
a  cover  for  school  papers. 

The  real  topic  is  repetitdon  or 
alternation  around  a  center.  Talk 
with  the  childrea  about  mats  to 
place  under  hot  dishes,  o;  under 
vases  or  fiager>bowlg.  Have  one  or 
two  ezaiDpleSy  if  possible.  Draw 
several  designs  for  such  mats  on 
the  board,  the  ceotrd  space  without 
ornament,  the  units  arranged 
radially.  Le  t  the  chil  dren  Ixace 
around  something  to  get  the  large 
circles,  and  around  a.  cent  or  gome- 
thing  else  of  the  right  size  to  make 
the  smaller  circle.  Use  the  flowers 
already  drawn,  as  units  of  design. 
The  doiliea  shown  at  E,  were  made 
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of  pap^*  pamtni  wiih  wa.tcr  color.     The  fnBgft  of  iht  ccntnl  one  ws  est 
vpwi    K    Kpttate   dftle   miA    the   binge-drde   uid  the  painted  drde 
tfacn  pttsted  Cogetli«r,     On  th«  corer  for  school  pcpci^  tb« 
dEBW«  as  a  rosette  in  the  space  below  the  title.     If  poasiblc  kt 
iSot  eff  the  pnnctpaU  color  used  in  tbe  decorstioii. 


J   be 
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mXERMEDUTE 

FOURTH  YEAR.  Hake  a  design  for  a  bother,  stripe, 
or  band*  based  upon  the  regular  division  of  a  surface;  the 
coloring  to  be  In   two  tones  of  one  color  or  In  two  analogous 

htMS. 

Rerkw  the  work  oatfined  for  this  grade  in  the  March  Book,  p.  49S,  for 
#iigSeaCiofla  as  to  the  form,  «Jid.  that  ui  the  Apifl  Book  for  hints  on 
color.  Tbe  limplfiii  mediod  is  to  cake  a  sheet  of  colored  paper, 
nde  UfMj  opoa  it  the  quarter  inch  net,  ant  paint  in  the  4en£i:i 
viA  a  shade  of  the  same  color  as  the  cnnmd,  or  of  a  color  anidoeons 
to  it.  The  design  wbea  coii]p4eUd  m*j  be  cut  fiooi  tbe  sheet  end 
awmted  on  ■  sheet  of  toanila,  or  upon  white.  Some  of  the  more 
adTSBced  pttpik  mMj  like  to  oiake  a  dummy  belt  of  tough  wmpping 
paper,  and  apptf  the  defign   to   iL      A   buckle   mar  be  made  of  cardboard^ 
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as  shown  nt  F.*     Hake  the  width  of  the  belt  a  certain  number  of  quarter 
inches;  rule  lines  to  divide  Che  entire  surface  into  quarter  inch  squares;  fiU 

in  th«  squares  Along  the  edges  of  the  belt  to  form  solid  marginal  lines  to  bind 


P 
I 


the  whole  design  together  and  add  apparent  strength  to  the  belt;  then  fiU 

in  the  rest  of  the  design. 

A  real  belt  of  plain  leather  or  other  material  may  be  decorated  by  the  use 
of  colored  inks.  The  illustrations,  G,  are  designs  for  borders  and  stripes  to 
be  woven,  by  third  and  fourth  grade  children, 
Wetlesiey,  Mass.     H   is  a   completed  paper  belt. 


22Z4 


FIFTH  YEAR,  Make  a  design  for 
a  rosettCj  or  a  pattern  composed  of 
rosettes;  the  coloring  to  be  in  tones 
from  complementary  colors. 

Review  the  work  outlined  for  this  grade  in 
the  March  Book,  p.  499,  for  suggestions  as  to 
form,  and  that  in  the  April  number  for  sugges- 
tions AS  to  both  form  and  color.  The  simplest 
method  19  to  make  a  rosette  in  paper,  of  as 
beautiful  a.  form  as  possible^  and  then  trace  it  to 
make  a  center,  1^  ft  border^  J;  or  a  surface 
pattern,  K.-.    In  coloring  use  two  complementaiy 


J      1. 


*x.i...i.i. 


-^     U^^f 


«Make  the  burUlt*  to  fit  Ihe  belt. 


Cal  out  Ihe  alitn  wifh  k  ^harp  priint-pd  knife.  To 
|i(f««h  the  belt,  powi  one  ^titl  mui  (h«  biKklt  lu  shnvn  »i  A*  and  gW  ii  lo  the  l:Avk  of 
The  bucklf  as  mdirat^rl  by  thv>  dots.  The  uth«r  vnd  B.  vcU\  then  tuck  in  hun«Ail>  the  tvn- 
tnj  pipvp.  4nil  fold  fuirk  itpi>a  ii^f.     "Xh'm  futlcninff  is  itrcurt  cnoujch  For  d  ihijmt  belt. 


OOTLmBS 


JUKE 


loaei  A»  Tieu  neutral  u  possible — as  near  as  they  can  be  and  still  be  casOy 
ncogniiable  u  col^n,  Tbc  lUottratioti  I  is  a  penwiper  made  by  £t&  General, 
10  jreari  oldf  Lowell  Training  School^  Lowell^  Mass.  The  border  is  by  Kitty 
Xenefick,  Wade  School,   ffewton,  Mass.;  the  surface   pattern   is  by    Kathiyili 

Tewkihury^  Hyde  School,  Hewton,  Mass. 


SIXTH  YEAR.  Make  a  design  for  a  surface  pattern,  or 
a  border,  or  center,  composed  of  bilateral  units;  the  coloring 
to  be  in  toiiea  of  one  color  keyed  to  the  scale  of  values. 

ReHew  the  work  outtiiied  for  this  grade  in  the  March  Book,  p,  500,  and 
also  in  the  April  Book.  There  art  three  good  way&  of  working  out  the  design. 
(i )  Draw  carefully  in  solid  blacky  a  symmetrical  unit,  such  as  that  made 
lait  month,  and  trace  it  again  and  again  to  produce  the  design.  l»  Cut 
the  blLateral  unit  on  the  end  of  a  block  of  wood  and  stamp  the  design-  (j)  Re- 
duce the  bilateral  unit  to  a  form  which  may  be  built  by  ustng  two  or  three 
very  simple  itampi  in  combination.  Illustrations  L  and  H  show  patterns 
madt  with  stamps.  Those  on  ptates  L  are  made  with  the  '-violet  leaf/'  a 
dol  and  a  tine.  The  upper  one  on  plate  M,  was  made  from  three  stampa  a 
"dandelion/*  a  seml-circlr  and  a  Une<  That  at  the  left,  below,  was  made 
from  a  "lUac*'  and  a  dotted  Une.  The  one  at  the]  right  from  a  "J'\ 
an  "I"  and  a  "period." 

Plate  Jt,  Lb  an  appticatton  of  this  sort  of  pattern  to  a  magazine  cover* 
The  oricfnal  came  from  the  school  of  Miss  Marie  L  DeGraif,  Anoka,  Minn. 
It  li  a  senaiblf  piece  of  work,  and  the  cluldren  look  great  delight  in  making 
the  cover*  to  fit  certain  tna^aiinef*    Whatever  the  tnethod  used,  the  color 
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ticheme  should  show  related  values  of  color^ — i^at  is,  toaes 
correspondinf  in  value  to  tones  of  the  neutral  scale.  For 
example,  if  the  paper  ueed  is  of  the  value  of  **Light"  the 
pattern  may  be  staKoped  iu  "Middle*'  value,  or  if  more  con- 
trast i&  desired,  in  "Bark."  The  effect  produced  by  short 
steps — tones  a  single  inteiral  apart— is  pleaBing  if  just  right. 
The  children  will  find  it  easier  to  produce  a  passable  result  by 
taking  tones  at  least  two  intervale  apart.  If  colored  paper  is 
not  at  hand,  color  a  sheet  of  manila  paper  to  the  desired  tone, 
and  let  it  dry.     Ufte  this  sheet  a&  colored  paper* 

GRAMMAR 

SEVENTH  YEAR,  Design  a  border  to  be 
woven  in  colors  or  worked  in  cross-stitch^  the 
coloring  to  be  in  tones  balanced  over  a  middle 
value. 

If  possible,  plan  to  work  the  design  in  appropriate 
tnatcrial.  Hiustratton  O,  is  from  an  original  design  for  a  border 
to  be  woven  into  a  child's  carriage  robe,  1>y  Walter  A.  Shaw, 
age  13,  Holyoke,  Mass.  The  colors  were  Y-0  scale,  dulled  to 
one-half  normal  intensity;  the  tones  selected  being  UL  for 
the  ground,  and  LD  for  the  darkest  accents;  the  other  two 
LL  and  HD.  The  illustratiotif  P,  is  from  an  ori^nal  design 
by  Bernard  Kane,  ii  years  old,  Lowell  Training  ScbooL  It 
was  for  bands  In  cross-stitch  for  a  shirt  waisl.  The  motive 
was  the  Japanese  quince.'^ 

The  illustration  Q,  \s  from  «n  odgin«l  design  for  a  collar 
in  cross-fititch  by  Cla.fa  Glover,  Duxbury,  Ha^.  Tt  was 
designed  from  a  tulip  and  to  be  used  the  other  side  up.  But 
it  makes  a  better  pattern  as  placed,  and  suggests  a  plant  grow* 
ing  from  its  pot.  The  coloring  was  complementary  tones  of 
red  and  green,  equi-distant  from  middle  Vftlue;  red  HD,  and 
green  LL>  Let  each  pupil  utilize  the  material  collected  last 
monlhf  so  far  as  possible^  and  strive  to  produce  a  simple 
rhythmic  pattern^  beautiful  in  its  well  ordered  coloring. 


*The  unit  ia  a  little  unboLiuioedL     It  wouJd  have  mndo  more  pleoains 
defliffTLS  Lf  flliffhtly  modi&ad  ma  susKcated  in  peociL, 
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EIGHTH  YEAR.     Design  a    surface    or    a    center    to    In 
pamted,  printed,  engraved  or  embossed;  the  coloring  to  be  iii^ 
balanced  group  of  three  tones  or  more. 


i 


Select  some  subject  of  interest,  and  that  csn  be  worked  out  ui  tbe  mc\ 
mjiteriat,  if  possible,  and  nuke  it  the  htsis  of  all  the  worta  for  tbe  moi 
Plate  R  shoTS  rhythmic  units  deriyed  from  plant  forms,  as  recommended 
the  Outline  last  month.  The  upper  one  is  bj  Olive  Cox,  aj3d  the  lower  }ff 
CafrTe  Hoffman,  both  of  the  Webster  School,  Everett,  Matt.  These  drairiaei 
took  pri2«  in  a  contest  Ust  jtAX.  Plate  S  ^ows  a  SMfface  pattem  for  flporatf 
bsriap  ior  a  tcraco,  made  bf  ttsanc  rbTthmic  anils  derind  from  nature. 
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ahginal  came  from  Concord,  R.  H.  and  was  tn  tbree  toaec 
at  lilue,  one  quarter  mtenaitj,  ground  HL,  large  imit  LL, 
fimail  unit  HD.  Plate  T  cdntaiOE  first  two  designs  to  he 
stamped  or  painted  on  scrim  for  window  curtaias,  by  a 
grammar  pupil  in  Fall  River,  Wass.  The  design  at  the 
right  i£  bv  Fred  Si.  Peter,  as  eighth  grade  boy,  Win- 
chendon,  Uassachustetts.  The  origiDoI  was  lo  three 
analagous  hues  tif  green :  grouDd-,  H  grreeji  half  ini«n> 
sity;  darks,  D  ydiow-grecn,  full  inteueitr,  Ugbl«,  a 
thin  wash  of  Chinese  white  over  the  ground  color, 
giving  in  eflect  a  L  blue-green,  quarter  intenaity. 
The  large  design  heiow  b  for  a  sofa  pillow^  it?  yeUou% 
yeilow-arajige^  and  yellow  of  normal  value  and 
intensity,  on  white,  by  CharJe*  Adams,  grade  eight, 
Duxbury,  Mas&achuaetts.  Ii  received  a  fourth  piixe  in  a 
contest  last  year. 

Designs  of  aimilar  character  are  demanded  by  the 
outlines  this  year.  Let  each  pupil  acleci  his  own  suIh 
ject  for  design,  rrview  the  April  and  Hay  work,  and  then 
make   his  design,  utilizing   the  material  already   collected 


JUNE 


OUTLIHES 


NINTH  YEAR,  Design  a  pattern  to  be  applied  by  means 
of  a  stencil,  or  to  be  pierced,  or  inlaid;  the  coloring  to  be 
according  to  taste  and    the   requirements  of  the  material. 


SI 


The  steocil  may  be  cut  with  a  sharp  poitited  knife;  the  piercing  m&y  be 
done  in  wood  by  means  of  a  bracket  saw;  the  kulaytag  may  be  done  iu  wood 
by  means  of  the  ordicary  wood  earring  tools  and  a  sharp  knife.  Of  course 
many  profaJema  in  piercing  and  inJajing  may  be  worked  out  in  paper,  if  the 
right  tooU  are  not  at  hand  for  wortdng  other  material;  and  such  problems  as 
the  book  marks,  U,  would  better  be  in  stout  paper.     The  first  of  these  is  by 
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Otto  6t.;iu.i^  i  J  V(.«:a  old^  Webster,  Mass.  It  received  a  fourth  priie  Ln  a  contest 
lASt  year.  (Tb«  others  are  anoaymoua.  \  The  first  steopil  pattern,  V,  h  by  Hay 
L,  Ryan,  Concord,  N,  H.  The  others  are  by  a  student  under  private  instructioti. 
Plate  W  shows  the  fplding  screen  made  by  HowcU  Hallett,  13  years  old»  Gru]« 
VUU  Highland  School,  Reading,  BiaAS,^  who  received  the  £x5t  ptiit  in  the 
December  coniesl,  1004.  It  is  given  here  not,  primBrily  as  a  piece  of  cod- 
£b~action,  but  aa  sbcrwui£  tfae  application  of  a  pattern  by  means  of  a  stencil. 
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In  designing  for  patterns  to  be  applied  by  a  stencil,  to  be  pierced,  to  be 
inlaid  in  wood  or  enamel,  the  same  thought  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind, 
namely,  that  the  elements  of  the  design  must  be  separated  by  portions  of  the 
background, — the  background  (which  may  indeed  become  the  design  itself  1) 
must  be  continuous  throughout  the  design,  flowing,  as  it  were,  around  and 
between  all  the  elements  of  the  pattern. 

Let  each  pupil  select  his  own  subject  for  design,  review  the  work  of  the 
two  months  previous,  and  then  work  out  the  design  as  well  as  possible. 


"Not  failure  but  low  aim  is  crime.' 
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Bf  WALTER  SAAGEIIT 
aiJit*  8up«rvUor  «r  Driwlnf  for  MAtuthuMK* 

JUKE. 

NATURE  DRAWHIG^ 
Primary  Divisioa, 

A.     Flowers  and  leaves, 

June  brings  the  flowers  and  leaves  to  their  full  vigor.  Every- 
where are  good  specimens.  Those  named  in  this  outline  are  not 
chosen  because  they  are  the  best  but  simply  for  the  sake  of 
presenting  something  definite  The  fact  is^  that  usually  the 
best  flowers  to  draw  are  those  the  children  like  best  and  choose 
to  bring  to  school.  Many  a  drawing  lesson  has  been  more 
successful  because  the  teacher  substituted  at  the  last  moment  a 
bunch  of  flowers  brought  by  some  child  and  which  awakened 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  school,  in  place  of  specimens  she  herself 
had  collected  and  prepared  according  to  the  Supervisor's  out- 
line. A  Supervisor  generally  welcomes  such   a  substitution. 

The  little  children  gain  much  by  working  in  different  mediums. 
After  the  May  drawings  of  growing  seeds,  made  with  lead  and 
colored  pencils,  it  is  an  excellent  change  to  draw  larger  specimens 
with  some  broader  medium,  as  for  example^  colored  blackboard 
crayon « 

Jonquils,  tulips,  dandelions,  buttercups  and  daisies  are 
plants  of  sufficient  size  and  character  to  be  easily  drawn  with 
chalk. 

I.  Have  e«ch  child  arrange  bla  daw«r  or  plant,  for  exaniple,  a  datidelion, 
Dii  a  sheet  of  paper  where  he  thinks  it  looks  best.  At  the  right  ot  this,  place 
the  sheet  qd  which  he  is  to  draw.  On  the  desk  should  be  chalk  of  the 
accessary  colors — yellow^  gttcn,  and  perhaps  red  for  the  pink  that  some- 
times appears  at  the  lower  pari  of  the  plant.  Have  each  pupil  place  his 
fingers  where  he  thinks  the  dramng  of  the  plaat  ought  to  come  on  the 
blank  paper.     This  helps  to  decide  the  size  and  placing  of  the  drawing. 
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The  order  of  steps  in  drawing  is  not  of  great  importance  wilh  little  children. 
Some  teachers  obtain  excellent  results  by  following  the  order  of  growth^  j.e.^ 
If  root;  2|  stem;  3^  flowers  end  leaves.  Others  prefer  to  follow  the  order  of 
Interest  and  begin  with  wh^it  appeals  to  the  children  most^  which  is  usually 
the  flower  and  its  color.  In  this  case  the  order  may  be:  i,  flower;  2^  its  stem; 
5.  leaves  and  root.  A  little  experimenting  will  show  each  teacher  in 
which  way  her  children  work  best.  Collect  and  draw  other  Spring  flowers. 
Mount  and  keep  on  exhibition  the  best  drawings.  If  possible  show  at  least 
one  from  every  child. 

B.    General  use  of  drawing. 

Have  children  make  sketches  of  the  out-of-door  occupa- 
tions they  see  people  engaged  in,  during  June,  and  of  their  own 
work  and  play.  Such  sketches  are  valuable  in  connection  with 
language  work. 

Grammar  Division. 
The  leaves  are  now  In  full  maturity.  Have  the  pupils  make 
sketches  of  leaves  to  complete  the  series  of  drawings  made  from 
the  twigs  and  opening  buds  suggested  in  the  outline  for  April. 
For  example,  if  the  specimens  selected  were  oak,  maple  and  beech, 
have  children  make  sketches  of  the  leaves  of   each  as  follows: 

1.  To  show  how  the  leaves  grow.  Study  an  oak  twig  with  three  or  four 
or  at  moat  tiix  or  seven  leaves.  Wtth  brush  and  ink  make  two  or  three 
fetches  showing  bow  the  leaves  are  poised  upon  the  stems  and  how  they 
hold  themselves  to  the  light.  In  these  sketches  careful  detail  should  not 
be  attempted^  The  purpose  is  to  represent  the  way  oak  leaves  grow  and  later 
compare  theEe  with  the  maple  and  beech.  Let  each  child  select  and  mount 
his  best  sketch. 

2.  Make  sketches  with  brush  and  ink  or  with  pencil  showistg  the  appear- 
ance of  oak  leaves  in  different  positions.  Draw  them  in  face  view^  fihowing 
the  fuU  shape  i  in  side  view,  showing  the  appearance  as  one  looks  across  them ; 
then  at  yarious  angies^  In  each  case  it  will  tie  found  helpful  to  draw^  flrst, 
the  stem  and  midrib,  and  indicate  also  the  position  of  the  most  prominent 
veins  in  the  framework. 

3.  With  a  welt  sharpened  pencil  make  careful  sketches  of  details  of  an 
oak  leaf;  for  example,  the  joining  of  the  stem  to  the  twig  and  to  the  leaf,  the 
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branching  of  the  Teini,  the  exact  curre  of  one  or  two  lobes.  Hake  also  a 
dimwing  of  a  small  leaf  showing  all  these  details  of  form  and  structure  as 
accurately  as  possible.  Show  the  children  accurate  botanical  drawings  so 
they  may  see  what  care  is  used  to  have  scientific  drawings  tell  the  truth  about 
details. 

As  a  result  of  these  three  steps,  the  children  will  have  drawings  of  oak 
leaves  that  will  awaken  their  observation  of  different  qualities,  i.  The  beauty, 
vitality  and  individuality  of  the  general  growth.  2.  The  appearance  in  various 
positions.    3.  The  fineness  of  details  of  form  and  structure. 

Follow  a  similar  series  of  steps  with  the  maple  and  beech,  or  with  what- 
ever specimens  may  have  been  selected  in  place  of  these. 

Interest  the  children  early  in  the  month  in  the  beginning  of  some  plan 
to  beautify  the  school  grounds.  Homing  gloiy  and  nasturtium  seeds  planted 
now  will  bloom  in  time  to  furnish  color  during  September,  and  to  provide 
bouquets  for  the  school  and  specimens  for  drawing.  The  blossoms  of  a  pansy 
bed  last  till  long  after  the  frost  comes.  In  most  country  school  yards  there 
is  a  place  where  golden  rod,  barberry  bushes  or  other  native  shrubbery  will 
grow  and  add  beauty  to  the  place. 
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HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

FOR  JXJim  WORK 

Abstract  Spot  in  Dedgn  and  Abstract  rendering  of  nature.  See  the  PrindplM 
of  Design,  Batchelder. 

Coloring.  The  Prang  Text-Books,  Section  *'Design.*'  Chart  by  Dr.  Haney; 
Wadsworth  Howland  &  Co.    Color,  Milton  Bradley. 

Conventionalization,  according  to  Tool,  Material  and  Method  of  reproduction. 
See  Ornament  and  its  Application,  Lewis  F.  Day. 

Cross-stitch  Design.  Articles  by  Mrs.  I.  H.  Ferry,  Book,  Dec.  1903,  and  by 
Miss  Mary  Berry,  June  1904. 

Decorative  Design  Principles  and  History,  by  H.  E.  Everett,  in  University 
Lessons  on  the  Fine  Arts,  Vol.  11.  International  Art  Association,  Chicago. 

Design  in  School  work.  Preserving  School  Work.  Frederick  Whitney,  Book, 
May  1904.  Beautiful  School  Work  by  Henry  T.  Bailey,  Council  Year- 
Book,  1905. 

Design  with  natural  units.  Applied  Design  IV.,  Dr.  Haney,  Manual  Training 
Magazine,  Jan.   1906,  Prang  Text-Books,  Section  Design. 

Illustrations  of  Decorative  Design.  School  Arts  Book,  May  and  June  1904 
and  1905. 

Principles  of  Design  illustrated.  Two  plates  by  Fred  H.  Daniels,  Normal  In- 
structor, April  1906. 

Rhythm  by  means  of  the  abstract  spot.  Annette  J.  Warner,  School  Arts 
Book,  April   1903. 
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(Second  partr) 
GRADE  Vn. 

Ti>pic;     School  Room  Dec^oration, 

Teacher'3  text  book:  "School  Sanitation  and  D«caration,"  Burrage  and 
Bailey,  D.  C.  Heath  Jb  Co,,  Publl&herB, 

Method  of  Work:  In  this  grade  th«  teacher  and  pupils  should  collect 
pictures  ol  school  houses,  of  school  rooms  and  catalogues  of  school  furniture, 
samples  of  "finish'^  woods,  of  wall  tints,  of  plain  wall  papers,  pictures  of  plaster 
casta  suitable  for  the  school  room,  (Witter  Co.,  5tw  York,  Charlcstown  Plastic 
Co.],  the  Perry  catalogue  of  pictures  and  as  many  other  reproductions  of 
pictures  suitable  for  the  school  room  as  possible.  Catalogues  of  vase  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Prang  Co,|  New  York,  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Boston, 
and  from  the  School  Model  and  Supply  Co.,  ZanesviUe,  Ohio. 

The  subject  matter  should  be  presented  to  the  class  in  the  form  of  a 
teaching  exercise  and  every  topic  applied  to  the  pupil^s  own  school  room* 
Every  possible  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  improve  this  same  room^  cteanll- 
Eiess  and  order  in  aU  things  beii^g  the  first  requidte,  with  all  stale  school  work 
and  disreputable  looking  books  out  of  sight.  School  work  should  be  shown 
but  in  attractive  portfolios  or  bindings  (see  Applied  Arts  Book,  May,  1004), 
and  suitably  mounted  if  displayed  on  the  walls.  Some  pleasmg  shelf  or  table 
may  be  set  aside  as  a  "Shrine  of  Beauty"  and  a  school  committee^  changing 
every  week,  appointed  to  keep  it  in  order  and  supplied  with  beautiful  objects 
from  their  own  homes.  Just  here  the  danger  lies:  False  standards  of  beauty 
often  lead  a  pupil  to  bring  something  which  is  gaudy  and  not  beautiful,  Gr«at 
tact  is  needed  by  the  teachers  in  dealing  with  this  problem,  for  we  do  not 
wish  the  pupils  to  be  hurt  by  criticism  and  yet  we  wish  to  lead  bim  to  choose 
the   really  beautiful. 

At  the  end  of  the  course^  a  paper  should  be  written  by  every  member  of 
the  cla^  on  • 

School  Decoration^ 

I.     What  makes  a  satisfactory  school  room? 

z.     What  good  points  has  our  own  school  room? 

3.  What  could  be  changed  for  the  better  and  how? 

4.  What  beautiful  objects  would  you  like  to  have  in  this  room  and 
where   would  you  place  them? 

5.  What  makes  a  page  of  writing  or  printing  attractive?  What  pleasing 
book  covers  have  you  seen  lately?  Hare  you  seen  any  which  you  did  not 
like,  and  why? 
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Lessons: 

X.  The  school  house  site  with  play  ground.  Discuss  the  same  in  our 
own  town.     Chap.  I.    Send  for  Youth's  Companion  leaflets. 

2.  Collect  pictures  of  school  house  exteriors  and  discuss  with  cost  of 
building.  Construction  and  requirements  in  building,  Chap.  n.  New  school 
buildings  in  our  town.  Old  buildings. 

3.  Ventilating,  heating  and  lighting,  Chap.  m.  Discuss  the  same  applied 
to  pupil's  own  home. 

4.  Sanitation,  Chap.  IV.  Discuss  same  applied  to  pupil's  own  school 
building,  Chapters  DC,  X,  and  XI. 

5.  School  Furniture,  Chap.  5.  Collect  catalogues  and  discitss  all  kinds, 
each  pupil  having  his  own  catalogue,  if  possible.  Collect  pictures  of  school 
room   interiors. 

6.  Chap.  VI.    Collect  examples  of  "finish." 

7.  Chap.  VI.  Walls  and  ceiling  (See  "How  to  Enjoy  Pictures,"  grade 
VI,  page  355).     Collect  examples  of  wall  paints  and  plain  papers. 

8.  Make  sample  sheets  showing  good  combinations  of  color  in  "finish" 
and  walls. 

9.  Hake  tone  diagram,  page  89,  lead  pencil. 

10.  Hake  color  diagram,  using  same  tones. 

11.  Repeat  or  complete. 

12.  Window  shades,  page  qi.  Make  a  sample  sheet  showing  color  of 
walls,   "finish"  and  shades. 

13.  Furnishing,  page  92.     Make  bulletin  board. 

14.  Hake  sheet  of  mounted  pictures  of  furniture,  suitable  for  school 
room.    Pictures  taken  from  catalogues. 

15.  School  room  interiors,  discuss  collected  pictures.     Page  94. 

x6.  Collect  pictures  and  pictures  of  objects  suitable  for  school  room 
decoration.    Discuss.    Page  98. 

17.  Continue. 

i8.  Framing,  page   104.     "How  to  Enjoy    Pictures,"   pages    257-258. 

19-  Hanging,  page  107.    "How  to  Enjoy  Pictures,"  page  258.    Harper's 

Baxaar,  Jan.,  1905. 

30.  Casts.  Page  108. 

31.  Other  beautiful  objects,    i>4-ii7. 

33.  Vases  for  flowers.  Page  xi8  Applied  Arts  Book,  Oct.,  1903.  Draw- 
ing lesson  on  this  subject  suggested. 

23.  Suggestions  for  improving  an  old  school  house.  Chap.  Vui. 
Tooth's  Companion  leaflets. 
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34,    Mount  on  one  ah«et,  reproductions  of  pictures  and  other  decoratiTe 

objects  suitable  for  one  school  room. 

15.     Beauty  in  school  work.     Chap.  XII* 

26,  J7,  28*  Models  of  arrangement.  Write  papers  like  each  modeL 
Bind  in  attractive  booklet  with  simple  cover.  See  Applied  Arts  Book,  Feb.  IQ02. 
2g^  JO.  Discuss  arrangement  of  school  text  books,  printed  pages^  title 
^^  p ag es  and  c overs .  '^Greck  division ^ '  a  f ou ndation  for  criticism .  CoUect 
^^k       examples    of    ezcelieut    covers.     Discuss. 


GRADE  Vm. 


Topic:     Home  Decoration, 

Teacher's  text  books:  "Principles  of  Home  Decoration,"  Wheeler, 
Doubtedaj,  Page  A  Co.,  and  -'Successful  Houses/'  Coleman^  Hebert  5,  Stone 
9c,    Co. 

Method  of  work;  The  subject  matter  should  be  presented  to  the  class  by 
the  teacher  and  every  possible  problem  worked  out  with  dealer*s  ^mples, 
either  in  a  real  miniature  house,  or  by  m.ounting  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  samples 
of  materials,  suitable  in  finishing  and  furnishing  the  room  under  consideration . 
Especial  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  color  combinations.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  each  pupil  to  be  supplied  with  a  large  envelope  for  keeping  in  order  his 
many  books  and  samples.  Collect  samples  of  wall  paper  (^'sample  books" 
may  be  obtained  at  almost  any  paper  store'),  wall  paint  and  f]oor  paint  (at  the 
hardware  stores  or  at  any  of  the  paint  stores  in  Boston,  Wadsworth,  Howland 
A  Company  suggested).  Samples  of  drapery  and  furniture  covering  will  be 
comparatively  easy  to  get,  while  samples  of  carpets  are  roore  difficult.  How- 
ever, these  last  may  be  obtained  from  the  hassock  makers  (Bartlet,  Blackstone 
St.,  for  example)  and  for  a  trifling  sum  from  the  junk  dealers  of  which  there 
are  a  great  many  on  Atlantic  Ave.  (among  ihem  Casey,  6q  Atlantic  Ave/)  To 
this  connection  the  oriental  Aig  books,  with  colored  plates,  in  the  public  library 
will  be  found  very  helpful,  ("Oriental  Rugs"  and  "Rugs").  Obtain  catalogues 
of  furniture  and  lamps.  The  Cobb-Eastman  Co.,  iu-117  Washington  St, 
have  some  excellent  booklets,  and  "The  Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Record/' 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  publishes  pictures  of  all  the  best  and  latest  furniture. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  visit  the  Craigie  House  in  Cambridge  and  the 
"Summer  Cottage"  in  Jordan's  store.  Obtain  permission  to  visit  attractive 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  and  arouse  the  ambition  of  the  class  to 
improve  their  own  homes.  The  following  experiment  has  been  successfully 
tried:  A  teacher  collected  pictures  of  girl's  rooms  and  displayed  them  in  the 
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school  room.  The  pupUs  discussed  tbem  freely  and  a  prize  wks  offered  to 
the  girl  who  should  most  successfully  improve  her  own  room. 

Reference  raatenal:  "The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  Back  Yarda^  Feb. 
1904,  Outbuildings,  May  1504,  Girl's  Rooms,  Feb.  1^3- 

Helpful  magaiinest  "The  House  Beauliful»"  "The  House  and  Garden/* 
"Harper's  Baiaar*'  has  many  helpful  suggestions  as  has  also  "The  Art  Ama* 
teur"  and  the  "Art  Interchange." 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  the  pupils  should  write  a  paper*  showing  the 
power  to  apply  what  they  have  learned  to  some  definite  room. 

Apportionmeot  of  1c£soq«: 

1.  Character   in   Houses.    P.  Chap,  n,    Builders*   Houses^    P.»   m. 

2.  Select  and  mount  samples  ot  wall  paper  suitable  for  small  rooms, 
for  large  rooms  and  al»D  for  rooms  too  tow  posted.     P.,  pp>  i^-^o. 

3.  Select  samples  of  wall  paper  suitable  for  very  high  posted  room. 
Mount  and  write  description  of  their  use.     P.,  pp.  17,  28,  29. 

4.  Kitchens.    P.,   VI* 

5.  Work  sample  sheets. 
6-7.  Color  with  reference  to  Lights     P.»  VII. 
8.     The  Hall.  5.  H.,  L     Visit  Craigie  Houae, 
Q.    Make  sample  sheet- 
10.     The    Drawing-room.     S.  H,,   H. 
tt-t3.     Make  several  sample  sheets.     Visit  cotUkge  in  Jonbtn*^  depart- 
ment store. 

1 3-14.     The  Dining  Room-     S.  H.,  HL 

15-16.    The  Library.    S.  H.,  IV. 

1T-18,    The  Den.     S.  H.,  V. 

iV-ao^     Bed  Rooma.     S.  H.,  VI.     P.,  V. 

9l~di.     Walls  and  Ceilings.     S.  H.,  VTI.     P.,  Vm.  and  X. 

2^-14-     Floors.     S.  H,»  Vm.     P.*  Vin  and  XI. 

SS'     Windows  and  Door^,     S.  R.^  IX. 

i6,     Portiers.     S.  H-,  X.     P^  XH. 

17-38-1^.  Fuftiiturc.  P.,  XIU.  Discuss  good  and  poor  designa  m 
cjitalogues.  Make  sample  sheets  of  pictures  of  furoiture  suitable  for  different 
rooms.  Etch  sheet  to  contain  only  such  pieces  ms  would  be  harmooioua  if 
phlaced  in   the   same  room< 

30.  Artificial  Lighting.  $.  H.,  XIU.  DiscttSi  good  and  poor  designs 
for  lamps  in   catalogues. 

ai.    SmaB  ornaments.    $.  H.,  XIL 
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3>-33-  Walls  and  Hedges.  S.  H,,  XIV.  Back  Yards  and  Out  Buildings. 
"Ladies'  Home  Journal^"  February^  March  and  May,  1905^  See  also  "  Beau- 
tilying  the  Home  GroundSf^*  page  24,  fig.  3.  U,  S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
WashingtoD)  D,  C,  and  the  Youth'^  Companion  leaflets  on  the  same 
subject. 

It  may  be  well  to  take  lessons  32  and  33  early  in  the  spring  and  offer 
prizes  for  improved  yards.  The  town  wiU  gladly  furnish  seeds  to  any  who 
wiah  to  try  such  an  experiment.  Cuttings  from  decorative  shrubs  may  be 
obtained  through  the  ''Village  Improvement  Society." 

GRADE  IX. 

Topic:     Civic  Aesthetics* 

Teacher's  teit  book;  "The  Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities,"  Charles 
Hulfurd  Robinson,  F.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Method  of  work.:  Interesting  and  important  subject  matter  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  class  by  the  teacher  from  a  brief  topical  analysis  on  the  black- 
board. The  teacher  is  then  to  question  the  class,  after  which  each  pupil  is 
to  write  a  short  paper,  using  the  blackboard  analysis  for  a  guide.  After  each 
lesson,  one  of  ^e  best  papers  is  to  be  copied  for  a  class  book.  This  book  ts 
to  have  attractive  covers  and  tu  it  will  be  mounted  all  the  illustrative  material, 
in  the  way  of  photographs  and  other  pictures,  which  the  pupils  collect. 

At  the  end  of  the  course^  a  composition  is  to  be  written  by  each  member 
of  the  claAfl.  If  a  prize  is  oAered  by  some  town  official  or  other  interested 
persofl,  all  concerned  will  be  more  enthusiastic  in  the  work-  The  induce- 
ment may  be  nothing  more  than  a  promise  to  print  the  best  composition  in 
the  local  paper,  the  idea  being  to  give  it  dignity  which  shall  Uft  it  above  the 
drudgery  of  the  usual  school  composition. 

The  foUowicg  suggestions  for  such  a  paper  are  adapted  from  some  ques- 
tions given  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston, 

A  MORE  BEAUTIFUL  TOWN. 

I.  What  things  are  most  necessary  to  make  a  beautiful  town  (or^city) 
life?    Mention  those  which  our  own  town  possesses  and  those  which  it  lacks. 

3*  Name  the  most  beautiful  street  in  our  town.  What  makes  it  beautiful? 
Hame  the  ugliest  street  in  town.     What  makes  it  ugly? 

3.  Is  there  any  ob|ectioDable  advertising  displayed?  |  Why  objectionable? 
Is  there  any  pleasing  advertising  in  our  town?  What  suggestions  would  you 
make  for  the  placing  of  signs  and  posters? 
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4.  Nome  some  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  our  town.  Name  some 
of  the  most  ugly  objects. 

5.  What  improvements  are  about  to  be  made?  What  opportunities 
have  we  for  making  our  town  more  beautiful  in  the  future? 

Apportionment  of  lessons  from  "The  Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities" 
by  Charles  Hulford  Robinson. 

a.  Fotmdations  of  Civic  Beauty.  Chap.  I,  two  lessons.  Chap.  H,  two 
lessons.     Chap,  m,  two  lessons. 

b.  Beauty  in  the  Street.  Chap.  IV,  one  lesson.  Chap.  V,  four  lessons. 
Chap.  VI,  two  lessons.  Chap.  VII,  three  lessons.  Appendix,  three  lessons. 
Chap.  Vm,  two  lessons. 

c.  Social  and  Philanthropic  Effort.  Chap.  IX,  three  lessons.  Chap.  X, 
three  lessons.     Chap.  XI,  two  lessons.     Chap.  Xn,  two  lessons. 

d.  Educational  Effort.     Chap.  XIII,  two  lessons.     Chap.  XIV,  one  lesson. 

e.  Means  to  secure  Civic  Aesthetics.  Chap.  XV,  one  lesson.  Chap. 
XVI,  one  lesson. 

Illustrations  may  be  obtained  from  the  following: 

The  Ladies*  Home  Journal  for  1904  and  March,  1905. 

The  Youth's  Companion  leaflets  (J.  B.  Upham),  Stoddard's  lectures  for 
foreign  cities. 

Madison  Park  and  Pleasure  Association,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League,  8  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

American  League  for  Civic  Improvement,  57x1  Kiinbark  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Adverting  catalogues  for  street  utilities. 

Much  valuable  information  may  be  gained  from  the  many  and  various 
references  cited  in  the  "Fore  word"  of  our  text  book. 
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APPENDIX. 

A  Course  in  Dress  Design  for  the  girls  of  the  Ninth  grade. 

The  pupils  are  to  collect  and  study  many  illustrated  fashion 
sheets  as  a  preparation  for  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  fol- 
lowing black  board  analysis : 

Dress  Design. 

Space  division. 

Vertical  lines  in  skirt, — in  waist. 

How  obtained  (By  stripes,  tucks,  insertion,  vest,  etc.) 

Effect.     (To  make  person  appear  taller.) 

When  desirable  (On  short  or  stout  people.) 

When  to  be  avoided  (On  very  tall  people.) 

Horizontal  lines. 
How  obtained  (By  wearing  yokes,  tucks,  shirring,  ruffles,  etc.) 
Effect.     (To  make  a  person  appear  shorter  and  broader.) 
When  desirable  (On  slender  people.)    . 
When  to  be  avoided  (On  stout  people.) 
Effort  in  sloping  belt,  "Dip  front."  (To  make  waist  front  appear  longer.) 

Variety   in  space   division. 

General  law.  Teach  "Greek  division."  (A  small  division,  a  larger 
and  still  larger, — no  two  alike.) 

Discuss  designs  on  fashion  sheets  as  to  variety  in  space  division  and 
whether  suited  to  stout  people  or  slender  people. 

Effect  of  plaids  (To  shorten  and  broaden.) 

Effect  of  plain  and  figured  goods  on  stout  people.  (A  plain  goods  is 
more  becoming  as  a  rule.) 

The  separate  waist  (A  waist  and  skirt  alike  are  more  becoming  to  stout 
people. 

Colors  generally  becoming  (black,  white,  dark  blue,  dark  green,  garnet, 
brown,  etc.) 

Colors,  "trying"  to  many  complexions.  (Violet,  orange,  bright  blue, 
tan,  etc. 

Colors,  becoming  to  different  complexions.  (Discuss  very  fulty^  having 
the  girls  tell  what  colors  they  find  becoming  to  themselvei.) 
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Lessons. 

I,  3,  3.    Pose  drawing.    Quick  sketches  h^m  different  znembeis  of  the 


4,  5.    Discussion  and  review  of  black  board  analysis. 

6.  Each  giii  should  choose  a  design  from  the  fashion  sheets,  one  which 
would  be  suitable  for  herself,  and  copy  it,  making  changes  to  suit  her  own 
figure. 

7.  Drill  exercise  in  drawing  difficult  details,  "dip"  belt,  the  foreshortened 
waist,  etc. 

8.  Complete  copy  and  cut  out  on  pencil  lines. 

9.  Draw  around  pattern  made  in  last  lesson,  several  times  very  lightij 
and  use  these  drawings  as  a  foimdation  for  several  original  designs. 

10.  Discuss  designs  made  in  last  lesson  and  copy  best  one.  Send  for 
samples  of  dress  goods,  suitable  for  design. 

11.  Choose  sample  and  color  the  design  to  match  sample. 
Z3.    Complete. 

(Concluded.) 

ISABEL  SEWALL 

SupcnriMir  of  Drawing,  Nfttick,  Sherbom  and  HoUiaton,  Maiaachutctts 
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monumenUl  work,  admirably  printed^  and  taste* 
fuUy  bound,  presents  the  history  of  architecture  in  a  form  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  teachers  of  the  subject,  and  high  school  students.  The  com- 
parative method  is  followed  throughout,  most  successfully,  not  o^y  in  the 
text  but  ID  the  eiquisitely  drawn  illu strati ona^  from  the  Tree  of  Architecture 
backing  the  frontispiece,  to  the  Forms  of  Arches  with  which  (be  series  of 
astonishing  plates  is  ended.  The  teit  is  concise,— almost  as  concise  as  Ploetz' 
Epitomel— but  it  is  supplemented  with  ample  bibliographies  for  those  who 
would  read  more.  Unusual  emphasis  is  placed  on  architecturci  other  than 
ecclesiastic,  Including  castles,  town  halls,  and  private  houses. 

The  book  is  rich  in  lUostratioEis  from  English  architecture.  For  example 
there  are  plates  showing  photographs  from  models  of  twenty^two  English 
cathedrals  side  by  side,  similarly  placed,  and  In  relative  sizes.  Plates  of  typi^ 
cal  moldings^  and  decorative  foliage  stiU  further  define  the  varieties  of  style; 
in  fact  the  whole  histoiy  of  architectural  construction  and  decoration  may  be 
learned  almost  from  the  plates  alone*  The  book  teaches  objectively  as  well 
AS  comparatively,  and  is  both  a  pedagogical  masterpiece  and  a  brilliant  resume 
of  architectural  history.  Moreover  it  answers  questions  often  asked  by  pupils 
but  almost  never  answered  in  histories^  How  did  the  Greeks  draw  their 
volutes?  What  are  the  refinements  of  the  Parthenon^  and  why  were  they 
introduced?  How  did  the  early  Bysantine  builders  construct  their  domes? 
How  did  the  Gothic  builders  develop  such  beautiful  spires?  How  did  Gothic 
wiadows  evolve?  What  Is  the  difference  between  the  Renaissance  of  one 
country  and  that  of  another;  between  Italian  and  French,  for  example?  In 
short  this  work  is  probably  the  best  single  volume  history  of  architecture 
pubtishedr  and  certainly  the  most  attractive  to  young  students  of  the  subject. 


By  Dmitri  Here)  Kowski, 


The  Romance  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci. 

This  IE  not  a  book  for  children.  It  U  a  book  for  supervisors  who  give 
talks  to  teacherSj  high  school  pupils,  and  others^  on  any  phase  of  the  art  of 
the  Renaissance.  It  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  central  period  of  the  RenalG- 
sance,  of  which  the  date  1500  may  be  taken  as  the  pivotai  year.  The  char- 
actera  which  appear  in  the  Romance  are  such  as  the  Dukes  of  Itilanp  the 
Borgi««,  Savonarola,  Raphael,  Michel  Angelo,  and  the  originalB  of  some  of  the 
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most  famous  of  Lionardo^^  portraits  gf  womec,  Ligaardo  himself  moves 
Ibfough  that  volcanic  wofld,  calmly  and  with  a  seemg  eye  which  places  him 
centuries  ahead  of  his  time.  One  closes  the  book  with  the  feeling  that  he 
has  made  the  intimate  acquaiotaace  of  a  tn^n  to  be  loved,  pitied,  and  won- 
dered at  forever^  one  of  the  very  ^eatest  men  the  world  has  produced.  The 
author  has  been  true  to  the  facts  of  LionardD^s  life^  and  quotes  liberally  from 
original  documents.  The  book  is  therefore  reliable  for  reference.  Moreover, 
it  ii  good  reading,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  "romance"  is  confined  to  a 
very  few  chapters. 

Ddightj  the  Sotil  of  Art.     By  Arthur  Jerome  Eddy.     Lippincott. 
$1.50. 

After  eficaping  from  the  confuston  of  miad  induced  by  the  statements  An  is 
delight  Ip.  10),  Betig^ht  is  the  soul  of  art  (p.  14),  The  art-impulse  Is  the  i^aioo  of 
two  delights  ip'i7i»  Delight  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  the  creation  of  a  work  of 
art  {p.  40),  The  seeker  after  beauty  will  Gad  truth,  and  truth  is  the  aim  and 
end  of  all  things  [p.  601,  the  idea  of  the  auihor  gradually  dawns  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  the  rest  of  the  book  becomes  a  pleasure.  The  chapter 
on  Sincerity  and  Conviction  is  good  for  all  who  "just  love  to  paint;"  and  that 
on  Inspiration  presents  the  doctrine  in  the  white  Light  of  physiological  psy- 
chology in  a  startling  fashion,  cailculated  to  make  the  itiost  serious  artist 
think  the  whole  problem  through  again.  It  is  a  stimulating  book,  and  on 
the  whole  incontestably  true  and  just  in  its  conclusions^  It  will  enabte  any 
open  minded  artist,  crafteman  or  art  lover  to  get  his  bearings,  so  to  speak, 
and  discover  whither  be  is  going.  "We  are  all  too  apt  lo  take  delight  in  noth-^ 
ing  and  make  a  busine^  of  everytbitig,  includi^  art-"  But  *'even  now  there 
arc  agns  that  the  American  people  are  tiring  of  their  triumphant  industriaiistd. 
*  *  when  people  become  fa:miliar  with  the  oM  which  is  good,  they  will 
demand  a  new  which  will  be  better/' 

Baby*s    Red    Letter    Days.     By    Jessie    Wilcox    Smitti.    Justus 
Food  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.     25  cents. 

This  artistic  advertising  pamphlet,  which  may  be  had  only  by  **»nditig 
tbe  name  of  your  family  physician  aad  twenty ^five  cents  to  Just's  Food  Ccnn- 
pany,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,"  is  mentioned  here  solely  because  of  its  artistic  merit. 
Jenie  WUcojc  Smith  U  one  of  the  best  living  interpreters  of  child  life,  and  in 
this  pamphlet  she  has  again  proved  herself  to  be  a  designer  of  no  ordinary 
ability.    Every  smallest  detail  of  the  dccoratioa  is  **pecuUady  appropriate** 
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ajid  skilfully  drawn.  The  plates  are  ^ood  crzamples  af  two-color  printings 
Every  page  LUustrates  the  principles  of  design  applied  with  sen^e  and  unfail- 
mg  good  taste,  ajid  the  embos&ed  cover  design  is  perhaps  best  of  all. 
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From  the  point  of  view  of 
th*  te«cher  of  Muiu*l  Am 

FOR  a  complete  index  and  guide  to  the  contents  of  current 
periodicals  see  ** What's  in  the  Magazines^"  a  little  monthly 
published  by  The  Dial  Company,  Chicago,  at  five  cents  a  copy 
or  fiity  cents  a  year.  This  unique  publication  contains  each 
month,  in  addition  to  a  statement  of  the  contents  of  each  leading 
magazine,  a  list  of  Important  Illustrations  and  Artistic  Features, 
arranged  under  artist's  names.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended to  all  who  wish  to  keep  posted,  and  inasmuch  as  it 
covers  completely  one  phase  of  that  which  has  been  attempted 
here,  this  section  of  the  School  Arts  Book  will  be  somewhat 
modified  in  future.  Among  articles  not  referred  to  in  this 
Index,  or  not  commented  upoui  the  following  are  important  to 
the  teacher: 

House  Beautiful;  A  senstbte  and  admirably  illustrated  artidfi  on  Good 
and  Bad  Design  in  Houses,  by  Robert  C>  Spencer^  Jr. 

Manual  Training  Magazine:  An  article  oo  Furniture  Design  by  Ffed 
D.  Crawshaw,  with  drawings  by  Edwin  V«  Lmwrence*  Raised  Metal  Work 
by  Augustus  F.  Rose. 

Photo-Era;  Reproduction  from  Gilbert  Stuart's  Panl  Revere,  &nd  twenty- 
five  photographs  illustrating  Historic  Boston  as  seen  by  Paul  Revere,  Three 
portraits  of  lodiafls,  one  a  superb  ideal  Indian  chief^  p.  353. 

Practical  Teacher's  Art  Monthly:  In  the  series  describing  pictures  jn 
the  Tate  Gallery,  London^  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen  by  Sir  J.  E.  MiUais 
La  described  and  illustrated. 

Printing  Art;  Splendid  examples  of  photograpbic  reproducing  processes. 
Several  good  harmonies  of  color. 
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St.  Efkhatafi:  The  Liehthouse-Buitder's  Sod^  an  article  on  the  life  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  witb  unique  pen  drawiags  by  John  Boyd  and  a  half- 
tone from  the  bronie  memonal  by  Saint-Gaudens.  Gaspard  tbe  Brave,  has 
six  well  drawn  half-tones  by  Herbert  Paus,  giving  simple  medieval  costumes^ 

International  Sttidio:  Almoat  a  Tree  number:  Glowing  autumn  foliage 
in  orange  (.frontiGpieqel  by  Alfred  East,  masterly  sketches  of  trees,  in  pencil, 
and  a  water  color  of  trees  by  the  same  artist.  Decorative  treatment  of  trees 
in  carved  wood^  pp.  131,  132  and  174;  in  embroidery,  pp.  13J,  133;  in  sUhouettCj 
pp.  t49j  175  and  176;  in  photograph,  pp.  186,  1S7;  in  light  and  shade,  pp, 
i6o»XLIX,  and  L;  in  careful  pencil  rendering  of  detail,  pp.  1S4  and  1S5;  and 
in  color,  pp.  167  and  LL  The  plates  showing  Nature*s  Aid  to  Design  arc 
from  the  cineraria,  the  daffodil^  the  laurel,  the  potato  vine  and  the  myrtle- 

Svburbatk  Life:     Frontispiece^  Ascension  Lilies^  photographed  by  McFar- 
tand»     Profeseor  Haynard  tella  How  to  Have  a  Good  Lawn  (in  front  of  a 
ichool  bouse,  for  example). 

Masters  in  Art:  The  publishers  have  caught  up  with  the  calendar t  The 
February  number  is  upon  David  and  his  work.  Those  who  have  known  his 
work  chiefly  through  hit  classic  subjects  will  be  delighted  with  hi$  portraits^ 
tspedally  that  of  l^us  VII.  Tbe  March  number  presents  the  work  of  that 
modem  genius,  BOcklinf  known  to  everybody  by  his  solemn  Island  of  Death, 
and  to  some  by  his  amusing  pictures  of  the  deep  sea  folk.  His  Sacred  Grove 
i»  most  admirably  reproduced,  considering  the  attendant  difficulties,  as  weU 
reproduced  as  possible  In  black  and  white.  The  April  number  is  devoted  to 
Sodoma,  who  never  before  appeared  to  so  good  advantage. 

Brush  and  Pencil:  March.  The  Art  Industries  of  America  series  i^ 
continued  with  an  article  on  Mural  Painting,  witb  twenty-five  iUustratioas* 
The  Pennsylvania  Academy  Exhibit  is  reviewed,  and  other  exhibit  with  more 
tbaii  thirty  illuatradona  from  works  by  American  artists. 
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EVERYBODY  has  heard  some  version  of  tiiat  story  about 
the  barbarian  potentate  who  heard  a  civilized  orchestra 
for  the  first  time,  and  who  liked  best  ^'The  very  first  piece  they 
played;  the  one  before  the  first  one  on  the  program/'  And  I 
suppose  that  everybody  remembers  his  first  experience  with 
an  oratorio  better  than  the  oratorio  Itself, — the  great  hall  hum- 
ming with  the  gathering  crowd,  the  thump  of  the  seats  turned 
down  by  the  ushers,  the  singers  dropping  in  by  twos  and  threes^ 
the  musicians  arriving  with  their  diverse  instruments;  and  then 
the  squeaking  and  twanging,  the  soft  whistling  and  the  low 
growling,  constantly  increasing  in  volume  and  in  variety,  as 
the  violins  and  the  viols,  the  fiutes  and  the  oboes,  the  cellos, 
the  harps,  and  the  other  things  unknown  by  name  to  the  layman, 
slipped  into  tune.  I  believe  that  first  sweet  inundation  of  the 
tide  of  harmony  which  fiows  to  the  Mosaic  rod  of  the  leader, 
would  not  be  half  so  thrilling  had  we  not  seen  the  filling  of  the 
stage  and  heard   the   tuning   of  the  orchestra. 

Have  you  been  up  at  four  o'clock  one  of  these  superb  May 
mornings?  You  ought  to  do  that  at  least  once  a  year^  to  see 
the  majestic  rising  of  the  curtain  of  the  night,  and  to  hear  the 
prelude  to  the  day's  message  played  by  the  full  company  of 
birds.  But  I  am  sure  it  would  mean  more  to  you  had  you  been 
up  early  during  April  to  note  the  gathering  of  the  performers. 
Then  you  would  have  heard  the  flicker  picking  his  strings,  the 
sparrow  playing  a  little  run,  the  bluebird  fifing  a  note  or  two, 
the  red-wing  trying  a  chord,  the  robin  playing  his  flute,  They 
saunter  in  one  or  two  at  a  time  until  about  the  middle  of  May, 
when  the  choir  is  full,  and  then,  every  morning  at  four,  the 
overture  is  performed,  with  an  abandon  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
Hungarian  orchestra. 


€1,  Some  who  read  these  words  live  in  a  city  and    cannot   see 
that  which   'makes  each  day  a  festival."    I  am  sorry  for  you, 
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AU  you  can  do  is  to  look  up  at  the  morning  sky,  out  of  reach, 
above  the  chimneys,  and  remember  that  it  spreads  out  beyond  the 
ragged  edges  of  the  city,  beyond  the  mined  fields,  to  the  sweel 
valleys  and  the  lordly  hills  where  brooks  babble  and  the  shy 
wild  things  grow  as  they  please  in  the  soft  sunshine,  and  the 
birds  thrill  the  elastic  air  with  song.  Yes»  there  is  one  other 
thing  you  can  do;  you  can  read  the  poets,  and  by  their  aid  image 
more  clearly  what  Is  taking  place  in  the  open,  where 

^♦There's  a  whisper  in  the  orchard^  there's  a  laughter  in  the  breeze. 
There's  a  catbird's  chuckle  tn  the  maple  tree; 
And  the  wind  has  come  from  westward,  scattering  the  maple-keysl 
Oh,  its  time  to  break  your  fettCTS  and  be  freel** 

But  you  can*t  be  free,  you  say?  No,  perhaps  not,  wholly; 
but  do  let  your  spirit  mount  with  the  rising  sap;  let  your  heart 
feel  the  throb  of  the  May;  then  even  your  city  schoohoom  will 
glow  with  a  roellower  lights  and  there  will  be  a  sweeter  music 
in  the  morning,  and  the  dry  stick  of  schoolroom  work  will  bad 
and  blossom  Like  Aaron^s  rod. 

C^  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  drawing?  somebody  is  ask- 
ing. Well,  if  you  can't  see  without  being  told^  it  is  no  use  to  try 
to  erptain.  The  School  Arts  Book  stands  for  beauty  in  school 
workt  for  a  more  beautiful  school  life,  for  a  beautiful  life.  When 
it  can  not  stand  longer  for  Beauty*  it  will  shut  up  shop.  Of  all 
the  suggestions  received  in  response  to  my  editorial  in  the  March 
number,  there  was  only  one  that  stirred  my  blood,  and  tbat  was 
to  make  the  School  Arts  Book  a  coverless  teachers'  journal  9  x1a 
printed  tn  small  type  on  wood  pulp  paper  to  save  expense !  Lovers 
of  beau^  have  to  forgive  the  School  Arts  Book  a  hundred  hurts 
m  month  eren  now;  but  when  it  presumes  to  talk  about  *'Art** 
and  to  preach  beauty  from  pages  of  that  sort— 

**Wb7»  tlica  wcH  be  dead*  doaH  700  know  I** 
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C  We  would  like  to  thank  personally  every  subscriber  who 
wrote  to  us  about  our  Magazine,  Not  a  letter  was  received  that 
did  not  contain  some  helpful  suggestion  to  Editor  or  Publisher. 
We  are  sure  those  letters  will  help  to  make  a  better  School  Arts 
Book  next  year.  But  we  cannot  afford  to  do  it  alone.  You 
must  all  help  by  saying  a  good  word  whenever  possible  to  increase 
the  subscription  list.  We  have  been  criticised  for  being  so  frank 
with  you,  about  **the  charity  work  the  School  Arts  Book  has 
been  doing  for  the  past  four  years."  WeU,  that  is  one  way  to 
look  at  it.  There  is,  however,  another  point  of  view.  The 
bringing  of  beauty  into  school  work,  the  presentation  of 
drawing,  design,  and  handicraft  in  vital  relation  to  school  life, 
the  vivifying  of  art  educational  theories  by  means  of  artistic 
practice,  is  nothing  short  of  a  reform.  Every  reform  must 
have  sturdy  advocates  willing  to  stand  by  each  other  in  self- 
sacrificing  service  for  the  common  good^  and  among  such  com- 
panions where  is  the  place  for  bluff  and  insincerity?  We  believe 
that  in  the  long  run  Truth  and  Beauty  and  Goodness  will  wm. 
"Applaud  us  when  we  nm;  console  us  when  we  fall;  cheer  us 
when  we  recover,  but  let  us  pass  on — for  God's  sake,  let  us  pass 
on/'  TOGETHER, 

C  We  commend  to  our  readers  the  contributed  articles  this 
month.  The  Poke  Bonnet  Ladies  by  Miss  Cleveland  smacks 
of  the  real  thing— a  joyful  school  under  a  teacher  of  power. 
Under  such  conditions  all  things  good  and  true  and  beautiful 
are  possible.  The  article  reminded  me  of  a  set  of  drawings  I 
received  long  ago  from  somebody,  upon  the  subject  ^*If  the 
dandelion  were  a  little  girl  how  would  she  he  dressed?'^  You 
really  ought  to  see  these  sunshiny  drawings!  The  little  dande- 
lion girls  appear  suddenly  above  the  grass,  or  run  to  meet  you 
with  outspread  arms,  or  come  creeping  to  meet  you,  slowly,  or 
stand  perfectly  stUl  waiting  for  you  to  come;  but  all  of  thero 
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are  beautiful  in  their  "rich  sheen  of  gold  and  green.**  All  hav« 
golden  hair  of  course,  all  are  dressed  in  dandelion  colors,  even 
to  the  brown  of  the  root,  in  some  cases,  for  the  shoes.  How 
children  love  make-believe!  And  what  a  good  exercise  in 
mixing  water  colors  to  match  the  hues  of  nature  1 

<L  Two  School  Bags  by  Miss  Soper  presents  a  genuine  problem 
entirely  delightful  to  children.  The  chief  defect  in  much  of  our 
work  just  now  is  its  artificiality.  Our  problems  are  school  prob- 
lems, not  life  problems;  sham  problems  made  for  ^^educational" 
purposes;  men  of  straw  set  up  by  the  teacher  to  be  knocked  down 
by  the  long  suffering  pupils ;  piles  of  stones  to  be  moved  just  for 
the  sake  of  moving  them.    In  many  of  our  schools,  day  after  day. 

The  King  of  France  with  forty  thousand  men^ 

marches  up  a  hill  and  then  marches  down  again, —disgusted! 
Let  us  search  for  real  problems  and  tasks  as  for  hidden  treasure^ 
Real  life  is  what  the  children  delight  in,  and  derive  the  greatest 
benefit  from,  in  the  days  of  their  school  pilgrimage. 

Those  weaving  patterns^  by  the  way,  are  bits  of  genuine 
design,  and  that  is  why  the  children  are  so  fond  of  making  them. 
But  do  have  the  boys  and  girls  know  about  other  uses  of 
the  squared  ground.  Show  them  examples  of  tile  floors,  of 
designs  in  mosaic  (little  squares  of  colored  marble  such  as  may 
be  seen  in  modem  ofl^ce  buildings),  and  in  parquetry  (wooden 
tiles).  Let  them  know  that  the  squared  background  is  used 
sometimes  purely  for  the  decorative  effect  of  the  pattern  based 
upon  it.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  drawing  from  a  great  tile  about 
two  feet  high  and  six  feet  long  over  a  door-way  in  the  beautiful 
tiled  mosque  of  Rustem  Pasha,  Constantinople.  It  is  an  Arabic 
inscription  in  Cufic  characters,  reading  each  way  (one  reversed) 
from  the  center,  ^There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  the  prophet  of  God." 
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€L  The  Solar  Prints  described  by  Professor  Weed,  the  Pottery 
Kiln  by  Mr.  Boone,  the  Stencilled  Rug  by  Miss  Edson,  these  are 
all  real  problems,  having  to  do  with  the  life  that  now  is,  so  far 
as  the  child  is  concerned,  and  therefore  having  promise  for  the 
life  that  is  sure  to  come  to  him  later.  Or,  perhaps  the  reverse 
of  that  IB  nearer  the  truth.     Having  to  do  with  the  life  that  is  to 


,        "    ■ 

•He  Or^i^ni  3l]- 

come  to  him  and  therefore  full  of  promise  (as  an  educational 
factor)  in  the  life  that  the  child  is  living  in  school.  It  is  true 
either  way.  There  is  no  life  but  Life,  and  Education  is  the  hand- 
maid of  Life, 

Here  is  a  sensible  problem  in  design  from  Mr,  J,  Winthrop 
Andrews,  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Chicopee,  Mass.,  a  problem 
taken  from  the  actual  requirements  of  the  schoolroom,  a  port- 
able bulletin  for  the  drawing  outlines.  Each  month's  outline 
is  hektographed  on  a  separate  sheet  of  manila  paper.  The  pad, 
with  a  ring  for  hanging,  at  the  back,  and  with  a  sheath,  top  and 
bottom,  for  holding  the  sheets  in  place,  is  made  of  tough  gray 
paper,  and  decorated  tastefully  in  a  darker  gray  of  sLJghtiy  different 
hue.  The  decoration  is  abstract  in  character,  appropriate  ail 
the   year  around.     Mr,  Andrews  says: 

The   Commeicial   Departmcat   of  the   High   School  kindly  did  the  type 
writing,  while  the  ht>lders  were  made  and  designed  bj  the  pupits  of  the  Art 
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Classes.  All  the  teacheis  have  been  funiiEhed  with  the  holders  which  are 
hung  on  the  wall  so  that  the  pupils  may  &ee  what  the  work  of  the  month  is 
to  be.  The  holder  which  I  send  was  made  by  Miss  Pauline  Williams  of  the 
Second  year  class. 

All  of  which  shows  helpful  codperation, — another  good  point. 

C  One  of  the  most  attractive  color  charts  (from  the  child's 
point  of  view)  came  to  me  last  spring  from  Miss  Annie  W.  Carleton^ 
Needham,  Mass.  It  consisted  of  a  card  containing  a  rainbow 
arch  of  color  made  entirely  of  pressed  flowers,  columbines  for 
red,  rag-worts  for  orange,  buttercups  for  yellow,  jacks  for  green, 
forget-me-nots  for  blue,  and  violets  for  violet.  Beneath  the 
arch  was  printed  in  carefully  drawn  letters 

'Tis  the  heaven  ot  flowers  you  see  there; 

All  the  wild  flowers  of  the  forest, 

AD  the  Ulies  of  the  prairie, 

When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish, 

Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  us. 

€L  Every  supervisor  who  can  secure  a  copy  of  the  latest  publica- 
tion by  Dr.  James  P.  Haney  of  New  York,  the  Illustrated  Leaflets 
on  the  Primary  Constructive  Work,  will  be  fortunate  indeed. 
The  set  comprises  six  four  paged  leaflets  each  contatnlng  dia- 
grams and  sketches  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  objects  to  be 
made  with  splints  and  tablets  or  from  pap«r  and  cardboard. 
These  leaflets  are  not  for  sale  or  for  general  distribution,  but 
there  may  be  a  few  copies  to  spare.  It  is  suggested  that  those 
who  desire  to  secure  them  make  early  application,  and  enclose 
with  their  letters  a  liberal  supply  of  postage  stamps;  the  leaflets 
would  be  cheap  at  the  cost  of  a  sheet  of  stamps. 

(^  I  have  been  asked  several  times  for  some  concise  account  of 
the  processes  involved  in  the  printing  of  calico.  The  very  best 
information  on  that  topic  is  to  be  obtained  from  a  series  of  arti- 
cles, well  illustrated,  by  Mr.  William  P.  Atwood,  of  the  Hamilton 
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MiUs,  Lowell,  Mass.,  which  appeared  in  The  Textile  American^ 
beginning  with  the  July  number,  1905.  Among  the  illustrations 
are  photographs  and  diagrams  of  the  printing  machinery,  and 
examples  of  typical  patterns. 

C  A  mistake  was  made  in  the  February  number  in  aonouncing 
the  price  of  Bird  Portraits  as  $1.  The  price  of  the  set  is  S4 
net,  and  single  prints  are  sold  for  50  cents.  We  regret  the 
annoyance  this  slip  has  caused  our  subscribers,  and  Messrs, 
HcClurei  Phillips  &  Company,  the  publishers  of  this  unique 
and  valuable  work, 

C  Some  of  the  most  sensible  and  beautiful  manual  arts  work 
in  the  country  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William 
C,  A.  Hammel,  at  Greensboro  State  Normal  and  Industrial 
College,  North  Carolina.  It  is  all  based  on  the  local  industries 
and  school  needs,  and  the  materials  used  are  native  materials. 
'*To  be  content  with  such  things  as  I  have,  but  not  content 
untU  I  have  made  the  most  of  them,"  is  a  good  article  to 
have  in  one's  creed. 

C  How  about  London  in  190S?  Send  your  name  and  address 
and  one  dollar  to  the  American  Secretary  of  the  British-Ameri- 
can Correspondence  Association,  North  Scituate,  Mass.,  for  the 
first  Report  and  all  further  infonnation  which  may  be  available 
regarding  the  next  International  Congress  on  the  teaching  of 
Drawing. 

€(.  The  Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Association  holds 
its  thirteenth  annual  meeting  at  Chicago,  May  1-4.  A  rich  pro- 
gram is  offered.  The  Editor  regrets  that  tt  arrived  too  late 
for  the  April  number,  and  too  late  for  an  extended  notice  in  the 
Hay  number.  By  the  time  our  subscribers  read  this  paragraph 
the  meeting  will  have  been  held.  The  official  report  will  be 
reviewed  in  due  time. 
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PICTORIAL  DRAWING. 


ALL  the  drawings  came  flat.  Goodl  They  were  for  the 
most  part  thoughtfully  drawn,  and  faithftilly  colored. 
The  variety  of  subjects  presented  was  notable.  In  all  but  two 
cases  the  work  had  been  sifted  at  home  and  only  the  best  sub- 
mitted. 

AWARDS 

First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration. 

Wilfred  Bean,  Duck,  water  color,  Grade  Vn,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 

Second  Prize,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 

Lawrence  H.  Bailey,  Grade  Vm,  N.  Scituate,  Mass. 
Victor  Hann,  Grade  Vm,  Millers  Falls,  Mass. 
Mabel  Olson,  Grade  IV,  Ada,  Minn. 
Valmore  Hadd,  Grade  VIII,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Alice  Witt,  Grade  VII,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  Eagle  colored  pencils  and  Badge. 

tjohn  Datson,  Grade  Vin,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Kenneth  Wilson,  Grade  V,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 
Alice  Craft,  Grade  Vm,  New  York  City. 
Edna  Boulware,  Grade  VI,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Clara  Wetherbee,  Grade  VI,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Katherine  Mungall,  Grade  IX,  Easthampton,  Mass. 
George  M.  Colt,  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. 
ttEdith  Rowley,  Grade  IX,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
William  Vahlgrin,  Grade  VII,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Karl  C.  Mason,  Grade  IX,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge. 

Emil  Schilling,  Grade  VII,  Plymouth,  Michigan. 
Edna  Hartwell,  Grade  IX,  Augusta,  Maine. 
Theodore  L.  Bailey,  Grade  VI,  N.  Scituate,  Mass. 

tAn  honor  mark.     A  prize  winner  in  some  previous  contest. 
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Charlie  Johoson,  Grade  FV^  E,  Longmeadow,  Mma* 
Isabel  Allen,  D&nbufy,  Coon. 
RusseU  Try  on,  Grade  VH»  Glen  Ridge,  K.  J. 
Wlnifrvd  Brown,  Grade  VII,  AUston,  Ha^. 
Cecilia  Aln^e,  Grade  VIII,  N.  Scituatc,  Mass.' 
Gilbert  Sisson,  Grade  VIII,  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Arthur  Thompsoa,  Grade  VT,  SaJttoo'*  River,  Vt. 
William  Kugier,  Grade  IX,  Easlhampton,  Mass. 
Max  L.  Hillmer,  Grade  VHI,  Plymouth,  Micttigaa, 
Marian  Shand,  Grade  VI,  Rye,  IT.  Y. 
Ruth  Chadwick,  Grade  HI,  Tfantucket,  Msss. 
LonuL  Freeton,  Gfade  Vm,  EASth&mpton,  Mass. 
L.  Henderson,  Plymouth,  Michigan. 
Rose  Lizotte,  Grade  lY,  Southbhdge,  Mass. 
George  Blanchard,  Grade  III|  Winchendon,  Ha^. 
Altft  Heomng,  Grade  UI,  Onoka^  Minn. 
Roroer  French,  Grade  IV,  Port  Chester,  M.  Y. 
Pearlie  Lomme,  Grade  Vm,  Fitcbburg,  Mass. 
Walter  Phelps,  Grade  VI,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
OUa  Lawson,  Grade  VHI,  Forest  HiU&,  Mas&. 
fBemice   GiUespie,   Grade  IX,   Augusta,   Me. 

Honorable  Mention. 


Ruth  H.  Whitcomb 
Gladys  Westgate 
Lusee  Weeks 
Mildred  Thomas 
CeceliA  Siirprcnanl 
Alfred  St.  Martin 
John  Shutts 
Arthur  Sanford 
Rose  Salxer 
Esther  Ross 
Robert  Rogers 
Ward  Richards 
tjulia  Remark 
Al£red  Radoe 


Frank  Murray 
Ethel  Mornson 
Gladys  Hoor« 
George  MiU«r 
tWallace  Metcalf 
Jew  Manicro 
J«hll  LedoTit£h 
Maurice  Laing 
Sarah  KIbbe 
tHjalmar  Johnson 
Gertrude  Hunter 
Gladys  Holden 
Karl  S.  Oilhner 
tjoseph  Haroiltoo 


Haigaivt  Fraukhmd 
Walter  C.  EUiott 
Irtna  Eckels 
Katie  C.  Cory 
tttlnna  J.  Cole 
Ralph  Coates 
Helen  V.  Clark 
Bern  ice  Clapp 
tRebccca  F.  Chappdl 
Mildred  Ca£c 
Mary  Capistrmnd 
Katheryne  Campbdl 
LaLwrence  Buskey 
Vera  Brenniscn 


"(All  laoaof  tiwHt-     A  pnw  wtimrr  m  roatc  pr^>-inu»  eont^Bi. 
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Alvin  Pine 
Eugene  Oviatt 
Adrian  Norcross 
tAlbert  Nole 
Dorothy  Newman 


Elizabeth  Greene 
Edgar  Goodrich 
Marion  Gendron 
Helen  Gage 
Raymond  Fuller 


Emma  Brady 
Harold  Bowes 
Florence  Bodine 
Habel  Baker 
Duane  Aldrich 


Those  who  have  received  a  prize  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  mention 
if  their  latest  work  is  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prize  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 


They  will  be  retained  at  North  Scituate 


Several  badges  are  still  unclaimed, 
until  proper  addresses  are  furnished. 

Please  do  not  forget  name  and  full  address  on  the  back  of  each  sheet. 

fl^^The  badges  of  the  School  Arts  Guild  are  not  for  sale.  They  may  be  won 
by  good  worky  but  in  no  other  way  can  they  be  secured.  The  Guild  is  grow- 
ing rapidly,  not  only  in  numbers  but  in  enthusiasm,  as  many  letters  attest. 
To  sell  the  badges  would  be  an  injustice  to  all  who  have  fairly  won  them. 

WatervUet,  N.  Y. 
Hy  dear  Hr.  Bailey: — 

The  April  number  of  the  School  Arts  Book  came  during  vacation  so  I 
have  not  yet  seen  the  children;  but  can  imagine  how  their  eyes  will  shine 
when  they  learn  that  we  have  received  three  prizes  and  four  honorable  men- 
tions. They  will  all  feel  proud  of  Madison  Trimble  as  winner  of  the  second 
prize.  He  is  a  faithful  little  worker,  and  I  know  it  will  be  an  inspiration  to 
all  to  do  better  work.  The  badges  will  be  a  complete  surprise  as  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  contest  or  of  their  drawings  being  sent. 


tAn  honor  mark.     A  prize  wioDer  in  Pome  prvviouB  coDtest. 
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Every  one  of  the  schools  mentioned  here  has  circulars  of  information 
ready  for  mailing.    Address  the  secretary  or  director  of  the  school. 

THE  EASTERN  ART  TEACHERS*  AND  THE  EASTERN  MANtJAL 

TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 

Combined  Convention  of  the  Eastern  Art  Teachers'  Association  and  the 
Manual  Training  Association  held  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn  and  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  May  31,  Jtme  i,  and  June  2d,  1906.  For  pro- 
gram and  Convention  Report  address  Herman  Bucher,  Columbia  University^ 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

WESTERN  DRAWING  AND  MANUAL  TRAINING  ASSOCIATION 

Thirteenth  Annual  Meeting,  Chicago  University,  Chicago,  May  xst,  2d,  3d, 
4th,  X906.  For  program  and  convention  report  address  Mary  E.  Chamber- 
lain, Sec'y,   Louisville,  Kentucky. 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,  TEACHERS*  COLLEGE 

Summer  Session.  July  5th  to  August  i6th.  Courses  are  offered  in  24 
departments  of  the  University.  The  Department  of  Manual  Training  offers 
the  following  courses:  Manual  Training  for  the  primary  grades;  elementary 
wood-working ;  advanced  wood-working ;  materials  and  methods  of  wood 
construction ;  metal  and  enamel-work  and  jewelry ;  school  pottery.  An- 
nouncement of  the  Summer  Session  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Director,  Dr.  James  C.  Egbert. 

IPSWICH,  MASS.,  ARTHUR  WESLEY  DOW. 

(i)  Ten  Lectures  on  Composition,  with  class  criticism  of  students  work; 
(a)  Theory  of  structure  in  space  arts ;  (b)  appreciation  of  historic  examples, 
abundant  illustrations;  (c)  original  work  in  composition,  drawing  in  line  and 
mass,  charcoal  sketching,  color  scheming,  simple  forms  of  handwork,  stencil 
cutting,  perforated  metal,  textile  printing. 

(2)  Landscape  painting  out  of  doors  with  a  studio  criticism  each  week. 

(3)  Weekly  conferences  of  Art  Teachers  for  discussion  of  methods. 

(4)  Evening  lectures  on  Art  Appreciation,  with  slides. 

First  meeting  of  students  will  be  at  the  Studio,  Bayberry  Hill,  Tuesday, 
July  10,  9.30  A.  M.  Address,  for  circular,  A.  W.  Dow,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Summer  ses^on,  June  18  to  August  17,  1906.  Faculty  of  50.  More 
than  100  courses.     Special  attention  given  to   Art   and  Design  and  Manual 
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Training.      For  circuiar  givtng  fuU  mfonnation,  address  Thomas  Arkle  Clark, 
Dtrector,  Urbana,   IlliDDis. 

THE  HARVARD  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

(i)  Theory  of  Pure  Desigri,  Uctures  with  experimental  practice  intended 
for  Art  Students,  Designers,  Teachers  of  Design  and  oi  the  Histofy  af  Art.  Dr. 
Denman  Ross,  Assistantp  Professor  MowlL 

( i )  Landscape  Painting,  a  general  cfinsideratioQ  of  landscape.  The 
painting  of  landscape^  from  early  Italian  paintjog  to  English  painting  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  recent  landscape  painting,  Mr.  Arthur  Pope, 
Instructor. 

(3)  Architectural  Drawing^  Hr.  W.  D*  Swan,  Instructor.  History  of 
European  Architecture,  two  courses,  the  one  to  about  the  year  A,  D.  1000, 
and  the  other  from  about  the  year  1000  to  the  close  of  the  Renaissance^  con- 
ducted by  H,  L.  Warren,  Professor  of  Architecture.  Address  the  Clerk  of 
the  Summer  School,  16  Daiversity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

YALE  DNIVEftSITY  ART  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Drawing  and  Painting. 

1*  preparatory  Course,  Messrs.  G.  H.  Langiettel  and  G.  A.  Thompson, 
The  technical  course  in  Art  includes  Drawing,  Pointing,  Modeling,  Composi- 
tion, and  Decorative  and  ttlustrative  Design:  with  lectures  on  Perspective, 
the  Theory  of  CoIoTi  Means  and  Processes  of  Art.  The  course  is  planned  for 
professional  students  and  for  teachers,  illustrating  the  system  aitd  methods  of 
instruction  in  Art.  To  those  taking  the  course  in  Art^  beside  Che  technical 
class-room  practicCj  the  collection  of  Paintings  and  Sculpture,  the  Art  Library^ 
and  other  privijages  of  a  thoroughly  equipped  School  of  Art  are  available  for 
purposes  of  study  at  specified  hours.  The  Art  Library  contains  work  relating 
to  the  history  and  literature  of  art,  technical  hand-books  and  current  art 
pe.iodicals,  and  collections  of  etchings  and  engravings.  The  general  libraries 
also  contain  many  books  germane  to  this  course. 

CORNELL  UNIYERSITY 

15th  Summer  Session,  July  5th  to  August  15th,  1906.  Numerous 
courses  in  the  Departments  of  Education,  Psychology,  English,  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages,  the  Natural  Sciences,  History  and  Political  Science. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  opportunities  in  Drawing  and  Design  in  cbarge 
of  Mr.  Charles  Wellington  Furlong,  Full  course  in  Manual  Trainiog  and 
Shop   Work,     For  announcement,  address  the  Registrar,  Ithaca,  N-  Y. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  Soulli,  Dnivenaty  of 
Tennessee,  KnoxvUlei  June  ig  to  July  37,  wUJ  offer  extensiTe  courses  in 
drawing,  art,  and  all  forma  of  m^anual  traimng,  for  teachers  in  elemeat^rf 
and  secondary  schooLs.  Aa  able  corps  of  teachers— QOt  less  than  three  in 
each  department — will  have  charge  of  this  work.  The  courses  offered  will 
be  similar  to  those  given  last  year,  with  such  modifications  and  Advanced 
work  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  teachers  who  took  this 
work  last  year.  Mare  definite  statement  of  instructors  and  couises  witl  be 
g;iTen  in  the  next  number  of  the  School  Arts  Book. 

ART  SCHOOL  OF  THE  YOONO  WOMAN  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION      OF 

NEW  YORK 

Although  not  s  simuner  school  but  a  day  and  eTening  school  of  note 
(SilTcr  Hedalf  St.  Louis  Exposition)  with  competeat  a.nd  sympathetic  instructors 
the  An  School  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  New  York,  7  Bast  xsth  St.,  may  be 
mentioned  here.  In  its  chosen  field  it  does  a  distinct,  serviceable  work.  The 
classes  cover  all  phases  of  Drawing,  Paintiog  and  ModeUng  but  especial 
emphasJA  is  laid  upon  the  Arts  and  Crafts  utilizing  the  theory  of  design,  espe- 
cially In  the  New  Art  Embroidery. 

MASSACHUSETTS  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL 

Corner  of  Exeter  and  Newbury  Streets*  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  There  are  five  Elective  Courses,  each  requiring 
four  yeftrs.  Tint  course — Drawing,  Painting  and  Composition'.  Second 
courae — ^Modding  and  De^gn  in  the  Round.  Third  course — Constructive 
Alts  and  Design.  Fourth  couisc — Decorative  and  Applied  Design.  Fifth 
course— Teaching  of  Drawing  id  the  Public  Schools  and  Methods  of  Sisper- 
^sion.    For  circulars  apply  to  George  H.  BarUett,  Principal. 

THE  ART  DfSTnTTTE   OF  CHICAGO. 

Students  may  eater  at  any  time.  Summer  School,  beginning  July  3,  I9q6< 
The  teachers  will  be  regular  iostnicton  of  the  Art  Institute.  Drawings  Uhistni- 
tion.  Sculpture,  Fainting,  Deacnio^,  July  3  to  September  93,  (i  1  wtela),  $15.00. 
Juvenile,  July  1  to  September  i,  (q  weeks),  f  13.00.  Nonnal  Instmction,  Jnly 
Yto  August  4,  [$  weeks!,  fao.oo.  Classes  in  Pottery  and  Ceramics.  Send  for 
special  cirrutars  giving  complete  inform«tioa  coDCcming  aH  cta8se«.  Vor 
further  in/oraution  address  Ralph  W.  Holmes,  Scho<d  Rfli^rtzmr,  Ait  TartJtnte, 
Ottcaco. 
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LANDSCAPE,  FIGDRE  A5D  ATriMAL  PAITiTiNG 

Mr.  H.  R.  Poore  will  rfcelve  a  number  of  pupils  at  Ljmie,  Conn.,  com- 
mcitciiig  July  t.  CriticUm  either  special  or  to  groups.  Landscapci  Figure 
and  Animal  painttng.  Paittcular  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  study  of 
Lands&^pe,  but  opportunities  will  also  be  iiad  for  painting  the  Figure  and 
Animals  io  Landscape,  All  study  will  be  directed  toward  a  complete  pic- 
torial result.  Work  will  be  done  out  of  doors.  During  inclBment  weather 
students  will  p^oc<^ed  with  the  technical  processes  of  painting  in  the  studio. 
For  circular,  address  care  of  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.     Mter  July  i,  Lyme,  Conn. 

LAITDSCAPE  AND  FIGURE  PAIHTING 

Lyme^  Connecticut. 

Frank  Vincent  Dumond,  Director^  In  session  from  June  [5th  tg  Sept- 
ember I5thf  IQ06.  There  will  be  three  criticisras  each  week,  two  out  of 
doors  in  landscape  and  figure  painting— indoors,  one  generaJ  criticiGni  on  all 
work  done.  Terras,  tiS-oo  per  mooth  in  advance.  For  information  address 
Miss  M.  L.  Purdin,  315  West  57th  Street,  New  York  City,  after  Junv  15th, 
Lyme,  Conn. 

THE  MYSTIC  ART  SCHOOL 

Opens  June  isl'  Landscape  Painting,  Composition,  Illustration,  Sketch 
Classes.  Especial  effort  will  be  made  to  adapt  the  Summer's  work  to  the 
winter's  needs  in  the  Public  Schools.  New  thoughts  mean  new  energies. 
Write  for  a  circular.     The  Mystic  Art  School^  Mystic,  Conn. 

ERIC  PAPE  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Head  Instructor  and  Director,  Eric  Pape* 

New  and  superbly  fitted  studios  with  every  facility  for  stud^.  No 
examinations  for  admission.  Students  begin  at  once  drawing  from  the  nude 
and  draped  living  model,  and  are  trained  in  sound  knowledge  of  Drawiaj^, 
with  Painting  in  Color  and  MoQOChrome^  OU  and  Water  Color,  Charcoal, 
Red  Chalkf  Wash,  Gouache,  Pencil  and  Pen-and-ink. 

During  Hay  students  will  work   al    Harblehead,    Mass. 

Composition,  decorative  design^  pyrogravure^  and  the  applied  arts  included 
in  these  courses.  MamiBg,  afternoon  and  evening  classes,  with  special 
Saturday  forenoon  classes.  Medals,  scholarships  and  prizes.  For  circulars 
address  Secretary,  Farragut  BtiildiQg,  136  Kassachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass* 


SUHHER  SCHOOLS 


THE  PRANG  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  DRAWING 

Address  the  Prang  Educational  Company,   113  University  Place,  New 
York. 

AUGSBURG  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING  FOR  GRADE  AND  SPECIAL 

TEACHERS,  CHICAGO, 

Beginning  July  9th.  Held  in  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School  Building 
and  conducted  under  the  personal  direction  of  Professor  D.  R.  Augsburg, 
Director  of  Art  Instruction  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  author  of  a  number  of 
works  on  Drawing  in  Public  Schools.  Address  E.  S.  Smith,  Editor  Pub- 
lishing Company,  224  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

BOOTHBAY  HARBOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Of  Drawing  and  Painting,  Composition  and  Design.  Address  A.  G. 
Randall,   Director  of   Manual  Arts,   Fitchburg,  Massachusetts. 

SCHOOL  OF  PAINTING  AND  DESIGN 

Address  Miss  Mary  C.  Wheeler,  26  Cabot  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

ART  STUDENTS'  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

American  Fine  Arts  Building,  215  West  57th  Street,  N.  Y. 
The  Art  Students*  League  will  conduct  classes  in  Drawing,  Painting, 
Illustration,  Composition  and  Modeling,  under  Mr.  George  B.  Bridgman  and 
H.  Daniel  Webster.  Classes  will  begin  June  4th  and  continue  until  September 
22.  Excellent  opportunities  are  offered  to  teachers  and  those  students  who 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  regular  classes  of  the  League.  Circular  of 
information   mailed   on   application. 

ART  STUDENTS'  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Woodstock,  Ulster  Coimty,  New  York, 

The  out-of-door  painting  classes  of  the  Art  Students'  League  will  this 
year  be  held  at  Woodstock,  Ulster  County,  New  York,  with  Mr.  Birge  Harrison 
as  instructor.  Three  criticisms  will  be  given  each  week;  two  in  the  field,  and 
one  in  the  studio.  Term  will  begin  June  15th  and  continue  until  September  ist. 
Circular  of  information  on  application. 

THE  COGGESHALL  CAMP 

At  Lanesville  (Cape  Ann),  Massachusetts,  combines  a  health-giving  out- 
of-door  life  with  refined  surroundings,  and  full  instruction  in  Oil,  Water  Color, 
and  Pencil.  Terms  include  board,  room,  and  all  tuition  in  the  sketching  classes. 
Address  John  I.  Coggeshall,  473  Beacon  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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ART  ACADEMY  OF  CINCIHNATl 

Summer  Term^  June  i8  to  August  25,  Ten  Weeks.  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing from  Life  aad  from  landscape.  Modeling,  Wood  Carving,  China  Painting. 
A  thorough  course  for  professional  students  and  teachers  under  the  regular 
instructors  of  the  Academy.  The  school  \&  in  Eden  Park  on  high  ground 
overlooking  the  city,  and  adjoins  the  Art  Museum,  For  isiforniation  addre^ 
J.  H.  Gest,  Director^  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

OGUHQUIT  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Oguuquit,  Maine. 

Landscape  Drawing  and  Painting,  Composition,  the  Figure  and  Marines. 
Special  emphasis  upon  pencil  handling  with  reference  to  public  school  work. 
Instructor,  Charles  Herfaert  Woodbury*  Sii  weeks,  beginning  July  3.  For 
terms  address  the  Secretary,  Margaret  Patterson,  Arlington  Heights*  Mass. 

THE  RIVER  SCHOOL 

Washington's  Crossingj  Tittisville,  N.  J. 

Opens  July  11  and  closes  Aug.  15-18,  It  offers  courses  in  Drawing  and 
Painting,  Design,  Literature,  Piano,  Violin,  Applied  Design,  Embroidery,  and 
Pottery,  under  trained  specialists  of  wide  esperience.  The  aim  is  to  present 
a  broad  view  of  the  subject  by  showing  the  siutual  relation  of  different  forms 
of  art  through  a  study  of  aestbeticB, 

Washington's  Crossing  is  twenty  minutes  from  Trenton,  Board  costs 
$S  per  week  and  up.  Full  membership  for  the  session,  with  work  in  two 
classes,  is  $25.     Each  additional  class  is  Sio. 

THOMAS  HORMAL  TRAIJOHG  SCHOOL 

551  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Summer  Courses  of  three  and  six  weeks*  each  commencing  July  3d,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  following  special  subjects,  all  of  which  are  designed  especially 
for  Public  School  work;  Pottery,  C!ay  Modeling^  Hammered  or  Beaten 
Metal,  Sheet  Metal  and  Venetian  Iron,  Industrial  Work,  Tooled  Leather,  Knife, 
Bench  and  Lathe  work  in  Wood,  Cookery,  History  of  Foods,  Dietetics,  House- 
hold Economy,  Cardboard  and  Canvas  Sewing,  Plain  Hand  Sewing,  Principles 
of  Embroidery,  Pencil  and  Charcoal,  Perspective,  Light  and  Shade,  Nature 
Studies,  Color  and  Brush  work,  Blackboard  Sketching,  Composition  and  Design, 
School  Gymnastics,  Games  and  Light  Apparatus  Work,  Pen  and  Blackboard 
Work   on    Vertical,   Semi-Vertical   and   Slant    Writing,    Chorus   Conducting, 
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Theory  and  History  of  Music,  Sight  Reading,  Ear  TrainiDg,  Melody  Writing, 
Theory  Methods  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  The  School  is  located  in  on«  of 
the  most  delightful  cities  tn  the  country  for  Summer  School  work.  L0UJ3  A. 
Thomas,  Secretary, 

THE  NBW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART 

The  New  York  School  of  Industrial  Art  opens  its  third  Summer  Session  in 
Wbw  York  City  al  215  West  57th  St.,  on  June  4,  i£)o6,  with  increased  facilities 
for  the  handicrafts  in  the  way  of  Sloyd,  Bench  Work,  Leather  Tooling,  Wood 
Carving,  Pottery  making  with  firing  and  glazing^  etc.  The  library  and  museum 
facilities  haTe  also  been  increased,  and  a  class  in  out-of-door  sketching  will 
be  formed.  The  special  Normal  Art  class  will  have  an  unustiatly  fine  pro- 
gram this  season,  from  July  q  to  August  17.  A  regular  class  in  design  and 
in  costume  design  will  be  provide'd  for  from  June  4  to  October  i.  Arrange^ 
ments  are  made  for  lunches  at  the  Art  Workers'  Club  in  58th  Street,  where 
a  litUe  noontime  rest  can  be  had  in  a  cool  and  comfortable  parlor. 

BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

Peoria,  lUinoia. 

If  you  wish  to  study  art  metaJ  work  next  summer,  or  applied 
design,  or  any  branch  of  manual  training  or  domestic  economy,  you  should 
write  at  once  for  our  descriptive  circular.  Excellent  equipment.  Strong 
facul^*     Eleven  courses,  July  3  to  August  4. 

SCHOOL  OF  FINE  AITD  APPLIED  ARTS,  WIHONA  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 
July  Qth — August  17th,  1^6. 

Courses  in  Ceramic  Art,  Water  Colors.  Arts  and  Crafts  Work+  Basket 
Weaving,  Sculpture  on  pattern^  Pottery,  Bookbinding,  etc.,  Miss  H.  EUen 
Iglehart,  Peas,  too  Auditorium^  ChlcsgOi  with  competent  asdsta&ts.  CoUat- 
era]  series  of  lectures  in  '^School  of  History  of  Art,"  by  Professor  Eroest  Fenol- 
losa,  the  authority  on  oriental  art,  continuing  throughout  the  six  weeks, 
available  to  students  without  extra  charge.  Strong  Courses  in  pubUc  school 
drawing,  photography,  manual  training  and  teaching  methods.  Advantages 
of  a  strong  Assembly  Program^tweuty  Sum,mer  School!  departmentSt  organised 
on  the  unirersity  basis,  and  unsurpassed  recreational  advantages.  Address 
for  further  information,  Bureau  of  Informatioo,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana. 

THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  SCHOOL  OF  CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION. 

CbauUuqua  Lake,   New  York,  Frank  G.    Sanford,   Director, 
counes    under   experienced   instructors.      Design ;     Wood   Workiag ; 
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Workine;  TeitiJe  Decoration;  Basketry;  Book  Binding;  Leather  Workiag; 
Wood  Carving;  Primary  Manual  Training;  Cane  and  Rush  Seating;  Portrait 
Drawing  and  Painting;    Out  Door  Sketching;    Still  Life  and  Flower  Painting* 

All  the  advantages  of  the  great  annual  asseinblj.  All  courses  £15  for  6  weeks, 
SB  for  3  weeks.  July  7  to  August  18,  tgo6.  Send  for  circulars  to 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y^ 

BO0K.BIia)mG  CLASSES. 

Gertrude  Stiles  will  give  instruction  in  ttook-bindlng  during;  the  summer 
at  her  studio  in  the  Flue  Arts  Buildiiig,  CbicQigo.  The  teachers'  course  has 
been  carefully  planned  to  aid  teachers  in  the  graded  schools — and  is  designed 
to  cover  the  field  of  work  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades.  The  course 
for  librarians  includes  cleaning^  mending,  re-binding,  different  kinds  of  sewing^ 
pamphlet  and  case  binding,  binding  of  platts  printed  on  single  sheets,  with 
especial  attention  to  library  bindings.     Address,  to^s  Fine  Arts  Building, 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGTI 

Handicraft  Guild,  Work  in  Design,  Metal  work^  Pottery,  Leather, 
Bookbinding  and  Woodwork.       Q26  2d  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

SUMMER  SESSIOW  OF  STOUT  TRAIlHlfG  SCHOOLS 

Menomonie,   Wisconsin,   July   g,    to    August    ti,    1906. 
Seven  Courses  in  Domestic  Art  and  Science.     Nine  Courts  in  Manual 
Training.     Equipment     Unsurpassed.     Experienced     Teachers.    Circular     of 
information  on  request.     Address  Supt.  t.  D.  Harvey,  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 

WESTERB  STATE  WORMAL  SCHOOL,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH, 

Summer  Session.  Department  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Forest  Emmcfson  Mann, 
Director.  Courses  offered  in  Applied  Design,  Potteiy  and  MetaJ  work.  Tooled 
leather.  Weaving  and  all  forms  of  school  crafts.  Address  F.  £.  Mann,  3  N. 
Tonia  St.,   Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 

THE   ALFRED  SUMMER    SCHOOL  SESSION    OF  POTTERY 

(School    of    Ceramics) 

At  Alfred  University  will  open  July  jd*  The  school  15  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Charles  F,  Btnns  who  is  well-known  as  an  authority 
on  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  claj  wares.  The  itistructioa  covers  all 
details  of  clay,  glaze  and  color  composition.  Fifth  term.  A  catalogue 
will   be    mailed  upon  application  to   Professor  Binns  at  Alfred,  ff.  Y. 
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Hundreds  of  people  can  talk  for  one  who  can  think ; 
but  thousands  think  for  one  who  can  see.— Ruskin. 

THE  BULLETIN 

MISS  GLADYS  AMES 

Bristol,  Conn. 

Won  first  prize  in  the  April  Competition 

See  page  789 

Subscribe  for  next  year  before  you  go. 

The   September   number 
will   be    the    best    yet, 
the  richest  in  suggestion, 
the     most     immediately 
useful  in  the  schoolroom. 

Calendars    for    the    blackboard,    helps    in 
drawing  for  the   number  work,  language, 
history,     nature     study,     geography     and 
manual  work  will  appear  in  every  number. 

"Grow  old  along  with  me 
The  best  is  yet  to  be." 

J» 

Lord,  I  pray  Thee,  open  the  young  man's 
eyes,  that  he  may  see.— The  Prophet  Elisha. 

Dr .■■ , iC 

T 
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PENCIL  SKETCHING  FROM  NATURE. 
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HY  assume  that  to  sketch  Buccessfully  in  pencil  one  need 
only  know  how  to  draw.  This  is  an  error.  Pencil  is  a 
medium  and  like  other  mediums — charcoal^  water  color  or  paint  — 
has  a  technique  which  must  be  learned  before  expression  is  possible. 

To  give  some  hints  as  to  this  technique  is  the  purpose  of 
this  fl^rticle.  It  takes  for  granted  that  one  who  would  sketch 
from  nature  has  already  mastered  the  elementary  principles 
of  drawing — proportion,  foreshortening,  perspective — and  can 
successfully  translate  the  relations  of  three  dimensioned  space 
to   the  flat  page  of  a  drawing  book. 

Upon  the  knowledge  of  these  principles  will  depend  what 
may  be  called,  the  structural  excellence  of  every  sketch.  No 
guccess  in  pencil  work  may  be  hoped  for,  until  the  draughts- 
man is  able  to  map  out  with  a  few  light  touches  the  main  outlines 
of  his  picture  and  then  boldly  to  draw  in  the  great  masses, 
correct  in  their  proportions  and  so  completely  presented  that 
no  re-drawing  is  necessary.  The  timid  and  hesitant  hand 
nmkes  a  timid  and  imcertain  sketch  with  woolly  lines  and 
scumbled  surfaces  in  place  of  crisp  strokes  and  even  tones  made 
up  of  lines  as  broad  as  brush  marks, 

A  few  words  may  be  devoted  to  pcncUs  and  paper.  The  best 
of  pencils  should  be  secured,  The  writer  prefers  the  Kobiooor 
pencil  made  in  Austria,  but  purchasable  in  every  large  city. 
The  practiced  hand  will  use  at  least  five  different  grades  (a  3B, 
an  HB,  an  H,  an  F,  and  a  gH*)  For  the  beginner,  the  H  B,  F 
and  5H  will  suffice,  the  first  for  the  dark  shadows  and  accents 
and  the  last  for  the  broad  "washes'*  of  tint.  The  full  length  pencil 
should  be  cut  in  half  and  sharpened  to  a  blunt  point  well  sup- 
ported by  wood  and  chiseled  off  at  the  end  so  that  lines  of  all 
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widths,  from  hair-Uke  strokes  to  broad  brush-like  marks  may 
be  made  with  the  protruding  lead   (See  Figure  i). 

For  sketching  purposes  a  good  drawing  paper  with  a  slight 
grain  is  best.  A  smooth  paper  is  unsatisfactory,  while  one  of 
coarse  tooth  will  render  delicate  effects  impossible.  For  prac- 
tice work  any  cheap  paper  will   answer:  but   when   one  goes 

to  work  in  the  fields 
one  should  have  the 
best  procurable.  For 
convenience  a  small 
smooth  covered  port-folio  is  recommended,  say  one  12  x  15 
inches.  This  will  serve  to  hold  the  paper  cut  to  a  convenient 
size  and  will  offer  a  good  surface  on  which  to  draw. 
One  or  two  spare  sheets  should  be  placed  beneath  the  sheet 
drawn  upon,  that  its  surface  may  be  made  more  resilient,  while 
a  broad  elastic  band  stretched  about  the  portfolio  will  serve  to 
hold  down  the  extreme  upper  edge  of  the  sheets  which  may  be 
slid  beneath  it. 

That  the  student  may  learn  control  of  his  medium,  he  is 
urged  to  devote  some  time  to  preliminary  practice  in  making 
smooth  and  forceful  lines  and  building  up  masses  by  strokes 
so  close  together  that  the  penciled  surface  when  completed  shows 
a  tone  as  even  as  a  wash  of  water  color*  This  trick  cannot  be 
learned  In  an  hour  or  a  day,  but  the  learner  must  persevere, 
holding  his  pencil  with  the  unsharpened  end  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  gripped  closed  to  the  end  by  thumb  and  middle  finger, 
while  the  forefinger  bears  down  so  heavily  that  the  lead  in  its 
stroke  "irons"  out  the  paper  and  leaves  a  smooth  and  even  line, 
(See  Figure  2).  Work  of  this  kind  will  be  found  not  a  little 
fatiguing  when  it  is  first  undertaken,  half  an  hour's  continuous 
drawing,  leaving  the  fingers  numb  from  pressure.  Such  prac- 
tice however  is  to  be  insisted  upon.    It  leads  to  a  virile,  forceful 
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line,  one  which  distinguishes  the  adept  from  the  apprentice  Kand, 
Figure  3  shows  the  woolly  surface  left  by  too  light  pi 
and  Fig.  4  the  **Uny",  uneven  tini  due  to  a  failure  to  keep  the 
whole  "face**  of  the  lead  firmly  pressed  upon  the  paper. 

After  practice  has  given  facility,  the  student  wiU  find  it  of 
advantage  to  copy  some  good  example  of  pencil  drawing,  choos- 
ing at  first  some  simple  detail  and  rendering  this  over  and  over 
again  until  the  freshness  and  directness  of  the  original  reappear 
in  the  copy.  Especially  should  this  effort  be  directed  toward 
rendering  of  ma^es  of  foliage,  bits  of  bnck  work,  etc.  which  so 
often  puzzle  the  beginner  when  he  is  called  upon  to  reproduce  them 
in  the  field.  Excellent  examples  of  this  nature  can  be  found  in 
magazines  like  The  Studio,  where  the  pencil  sketches  of  men  like  E. 
Borough  Johnson, Tony  Grubhofer,  Charles  Cottel,  Frank  Emanuel 
and  a  host  of  others,  are  reproduced  with  striking  fidelity. 

From  a  study  of  these  the  student  wQl  be  led  to  see  that 
the  successful  sketch  largely  depends  upon  the  development  of 
satisfactory  contrasts  of  light  and  dark.  Ifatural  contrasts 
are  emphasized  and  others  are  created  at  will  by  the  draughts- 
man, who  seeks  rather  to  suggest  the  planes  of  his  drawing  than 
to  represent  them  in  their  true  values.  Indeed  the  latter  were 
IrDposaible,  Pencil  sketching  is  suggestive  and  not  photogmphlc. 
Subtleties  must  perforce  be  ignored  and  contrasts  often 
forcedj  that  simplicity  may  be  secured  while  the  illusion  of 
solidity  is  created.  As  the  student  has  but  few  tones  of  black 
at  his  command,  he  cannot  hope  to  reproduce  values  as  a  paints 
reproduces  them^  He  must  instead,  seek  pleasing  relations 
of  light  and  shade  and  familiame  hmiself  with  those  devices 
which  will  enable  him  to  suggest  color  and  present  attractive 
relations  of  sunlight  and  shadow  in  his  sketch. 

An  analysis  of  a  simple  sketch  will  serve  to  show  some  of 
these  devices,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  employed. 
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Tummg  to  the  little  note  made  at  Ronda,  one  sees  pencil  draw- 
ing reduced  almost  to  its  lowest  terms.  We  have  the  steep 
edge  of  the  cliff,  the  hanging  vines^  the  dark  cedar,  and  the 
whitewashed  bouses,  all  suggested  rather  than  drawn.  The 
center  of  interest  is  in  the  center  of  the  picture.  Here  a  scrap 
or  two  of  detail  is  shown.  The  garden  wall  stands  up  clearly^ 
the  masses  of  the  foliage  break  into  leaves,  the  windows  show 
their  iron  balconies  and  the  edge  of  the  roof  has  a  hint  of 
tiling.  But  once  we  leave  the  center  of  the  picture,  we  pass  to 
broad  masses  of  light  and  dark^  which  are  placed  one  against 
the  other,  that  an  effective  contrast  and  a  pleasing  pattern  may 
result.  Where  it  is  required  that  the  roofs  be  dark  to  emphasize 
the  whitewashed  house  fronts,  a  few  heavy  strokes  of  the  pencil 
have  effected  the  purpose,  but  that  the  more  distant  house- 
tops may  not  disengage  the  eye  from  the  center  of  interest,  they 
are  shown  by  lighter  touches  rapidly  melting  off  into  line  and 
terminal  spots.  The  same  is  true  of  the  masses  of  foliage. 
Where  they  must  be  dark  "to  count*',  they  have  been  drawn 
boldly,  but  where  they  must  be  light  to  tell  against  the  gray 
cliffs,  they  are  suggested  by  a  few  serrate  lines  and  smartly 
accented  dots. 

In  the  center  of  the  sketch,  the  planes  wbtcb  go  to  make 
the  forms  constructive  in  character,  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  by  use  of  outline  leading  away  from  mass,  the  eye 
has  suggested  to  it  these  planes  even  where  there  is  little  but 
blank  paper.  Lastly  there  is  to  be  noted  the  sparing  use  of 
deep  black  which  has  here  and  there  been  spotted  in  near  some 
white,  to  give  depth  to  a  shadow  and  sparkle  to  the  sketch 
as  a  whole.  By  one  device  and  another,  the  eye  is  led 
into  the  picture  and  coaxes!  to  the  center  of  interest,  where 
the  old  Spanish  garden  clings  to  the  crag  in  a  blaze  of  August 
sunshine. 
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Fig.  5.    Sketch  started,  outlines  touched  in  and  massing  begun. 


Fig.  6.    Sketch  finished  in  masses  with  sharp  accents. 
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This  analysis  will  show  in  measure  how  such  a  sketch  is  to 
be  made,  The  subject  once  chosen  one  notes  lightly  upon  the 
paper  a  few  dots  and  a  line  or  two  to  mark  the  proportions  of 
the  most  salient  forms*  (Figure  5).  One  must  then  determine 
upon  the  contrasts  which  one  will  show,  must  determine,  in 
other  words,  whether  one  will  draw  the  tree  as  a  light  or  a  dark 
mass,  whether  window  or  door  shair  gape  cavemously  or  shall 
exist  merely  as  a  few  well  drawn  lines.  The  light  and  dark 
planes  of  the  model  will  condition  certain  of  these  contrasts 
but  it  must  be  understood  that  for  the  most  part,  the  transla* 
tion  and  representation  of  these  tones  is  a  matter  of  choice — 
of  nice  appreciation  of   **effect/* 

The  center  of  interest  will  of  course  be  the  point  to  which 
attention  is  chiefly  to  be  directed.  Some  moments  may  be  advan- 
tageously spent  in  simply  studying  the  model  with  a  view  to  its 
simplification,  to  determining  just  how  few  things  may  be  put 
into  the  sketch  without  its  becoming  empty  and  uninteresting. 
For  the  most  part  the  beginner  will  err  in  putting  in  too  much 
rather  than  in  leaving  out  too  much. 

Once  the  contrasts  have  been  determined  upon,  and  the 
forms  "felt  round"  by  the  pencil  tracing  imaginary  lines,  the 
draftsman  should  proceed  to  block  in  the  masses,  (Figure  6), 
So  sure  should  he  be  of  his  drawing  that  it  should  be  possible 
for  him  to  begin  above  and  work  downward,  changing  his  pencil 
from  time  to  time  as  a  harder  or  a  softer  lead  is  needed  but  never 
remodeling  any  form  or  hatching  one  tone  over  another.  Any* 
thing  like  the  erasure  of  lines  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Lights  must  be  left  out  and  darks  must  be  put  in  of  their  full 
depth  at  the  first  drawing.  From  the  center  of  interest,  where 
are  found  the  sharpest  contrasts,  he  will  proceed  to  the  masses 
which  lead  out  in  grayer  tones  until  they  break  into  line  and 
spot.      This  direct  drawing  will  require  the  use  of  the  interme- 
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Fig.  7.    Rock  mass  and  gnwa;  fl  simple  subject  for  the  beginner. 


Fig.  8p    Simple  tree  renderiDg,  is  three  tones^ 
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diate  and  harder  pencils.  When  it  is  finished,  careful  thought 
must  be  given  to  the  placing  of  the  deep  blacks  which  He  in  the 
softest  lead.     These  should  be  added  with  a  &:m  but  sparing  hand. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  a  description  of  the  making  of  a  sketck. 
To  it  may  be  added  a  few  suggestions  to  guide  the  beginner. 
Texture  should  be  sought  in  the  pencil  line.  When  one  is  draw- 
ing stone,  one  should  think  in  terms  of  stone^  and  seek  to  have 
the  pencil  convey  a  sense  of  hardness  and  solidity.  (Figure  7), 
When  one  is  drawing  wood,  one  should  think  wood  and  feel  the 
splintered  roughness  of  the  old  plank  or  the  gnarled  and  seamed 
surface  of  the  tree  trunk.  Direction  of  the  pencil  stroke  will 
help  strengthen  the  structural  idea.  The  upward  stroke  suggests 
growth  and  support,  the  horizontal  stroke  a  flat  plane  as  of  the 
earth,  or  the  even  tiers  of  brick  work  or  of  stone.  One  should 
seek  with  the  pencil  to  model  round  each  form,  giving  through 
the  strokes  the  sense  of  direction  which  the  form  conveys, 
(Figure  8),  A  broken  bit  of  rock  work,  a  group  of  bushes,  or 
a  group  of  out  buildings  will  give  capital  practice  in  simplifying 
details  and  in  modeling  planes  in  three  or  four  values. 

If  the  student  has  access  to  reproductions  of  sketches  such 
as  have  been  named,  he  is  urged  to  turn  back  to  these  repeatedly, 
that  be  may  analyze  them,  and  then  betake  himself  to  the  3eld 
once  more,  to  seek  similar  scenes  for  reproduction.  A  crooked 
street  end,  a  window  garden  full  of  blossoms,  a  church  tower 
or  porch,  or  the  trim  doorway  of  a  colonial  mansion  all  offer 
excellent  material.  There  is  no  town  but  presents  countless 
'^good  subjects"  and  the  student  with  eye  a-search  for  the  subtle 
beauty  of  contrasting  light  and  shadow  will  have  revealed  to 
him  the  picturesque  where  it  is  quite  hidden  from  his  compan- 
ions. Simple  sketches  should  be  at  first  attempted,  bits  of  detail 
and  uncomplicated  masses.  Only  when  these  have  been 
successfully  rendered  should  there  be  an  attempt    to   draw   a 
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Fig.  Q.^Over  grown  garden — showing  simplification  of  details  in  foreground. 


Fig.  10.    Boat  and  beach  grass —  a  contrast  of  textures. 
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prospect  filled  with  brilliant  lights  and  shadows.  It  is  good  prac- 
tice at  times  to  render  the  same  scene  in  different  ways,  using 
one  scheme  of  contrasts  in  the  first  drawing  and  a  varying 
scheme  in  a  second.  This  will  reveal  the  range  of  such  variations 
and  will  cause  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  successful  pencil 
sketch  is  one  dependent  largely  upon  the  taste  of  the  draughts- 
man. Other  things  equal,  he  will  make  the  best  pencil  sketch 
whose  knowledge  of  design  is  best  and  who  can  as  a  pattern, 
weave  together  his  blacks  and  whites  most  skilfully. 

JAMES  PARTON  HANEY 

Director  of  Art  and  Manual  Training,  New  York  City 
(Manhattan  and  The  Bronx) 


The  men  who  try  to  do  something  and  fail 
are  infinitely  better  than  those  who  try  to 
do  nothing  and   succeed.         Lloyd  Jones. 
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HOW  TO  BEGIN  TO  GET  GOOD  COLORS. 


DYEING  is  most  fascinating  work.  Mention  vegetable  colors 
to  anyone  who  has  experimented  with  them  and  he  waxes 
eloquent  at  once. 

One  reason  possibly  for  the  great  interest  felt  in  coloring 
is  due  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  much  information  on  the  subject. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  mere  words  ^Wegetable  dyes"  suggest 
masterpieces— Japanese  prints  eatecuted  in  vegetable  colors, 
Oriental  rugs  dyed  with  vegetable  stains.  It  is  a  long  time  before 
one  can  accept  the  fact  that  the  stains  that  come  from  the  roots 
of  the  yellow  dock,  the  bark  of  the  alder,  the  foliage  of  the  cedar, 
the  fronds  of  the  hay-scented  fern,  and  the  petals  of  the  St.  John's 
wort,  are  as  truly  vegetable  dyes  as  those  used  to  create  world- 
wide masterpieces;  that  a  bit  of  raphia,  sUk  or  wool  can  be  as 
artistically  colored  by  a  wayside  weed  in  America  as  it  can  be  in 
Persia.  Once  fully  realizing  this  one  comes  to  feel  a  genuine 
respect  for  the  delightful  pastime  of  watching  the  soft  delicate 
tones,  "colors  that  tremble  on  the  verge  of  another  color," 
creep  into  existence.  Yet,  a  more  important  reason  for  this 
interest,  lies  1  fancy,  in  the  fact  that  color  in  itself  appeals  to 
every  one. 

The  Persians  have  been  wise  enough  to  cling  to  their  primi- 
tive ways  of  band  dyeing.  The  government  has  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  aniline  colors  into  the  country.  Only  those 
vegetable  colors  are  used  in  the  making  of  Persian  ntgs  which 
remain  unchanged  with  the  passage  of  time,  save  for  an  increas- 
ing richness  in  color.  They  have  discovered  that  while  a  vege- 
table color  will  ripen  into  a  deeper  tone  of  itself,  a  chemical  dye 
will  fade,  or  one  of  the  tones  used  to  make  up  the  composite 
tone  win  disappear,  leaving  the  other  color.  For  example, 
a  yellow  that  has  been  used  in  combination  with  blue  to  form  a 
green,  may  disappear  entirely,  leaving  a  blue. 
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In  America  if  one  talks  with  the  aged  country  people  who 
have  seen  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  use  the  home-made 
dyes,  they  will  usually  say,  "The  old  folks  used  to  dye  their  yam, 
nig-rags,  or  quilt  linings  with  alder,  fustic,  sweet  fera»  golden 
rod,  rusty  nails,  or  indigo  hut  I  use  **Diamond  Dyes,"  Even 
the  American  Indians  have  become  so  modernised  that  they  use 
"Diamond  Dyes".  One  old  lady  who  was  such  a  famous  dyer 
in  her  time  that  she  was  reputed  to  dye  her  husband's  suspen- 
ders, when  questioned  said,  while  a  superior  little  smile  played 
over  her  face,  '*I  usually  use  Diamond  Dyes,  now/* 

In  many  places  dyeing  is  almost  a  lost  art.  At  the  drug 
store  the  materials  for  home-made  dyes  have  grown  old  and  been 
thrown  out.  At  the  library^  there  are  no  books  on  dyes.  Such, 
at  leastf  was  the  condition  of  vegetable  dyeing  in  one  small  city 
and  its  environs  where  I  made  my  first  attempts  to  get  good 
colors.  However,  having  come  in  contact  with  one  or  two  dyers 
who  had  the  right  spirit,  I  was  full  of  courage,  I  felt  that  what 
had  been  done  could  be  done  again.  On  my  mxt  visits  to  my 
aged  friends,  I  dared  to  be  so  antediluvian  in  my  taste  as  to  say 
I  liked  the  homemade  colors,  and  I  was  very  much  interested 
In  vegetable  dyes.  Would  they  tell  me  how  persons  used  to  dye 
in  olden  times? 

I  found  that  the  common  dyes  were  alder,  sweet  fern,  golden 
rod,  lamb  kill  <not  poisonous  to  handle),  cedar  foliage,  spruce 
foliage,  red  sorrel,  logwood,  fustic,  cochineal,  hemlock  barkj 
and  indigo;  the  common  mordants  soft  soap,  vinegar,  soda»  salt, 
cream  of  tartar,  alum,  copperas  and  blue  vitriol.  No  one  had 
any  exact  nile  for  the  proportions  of  dye  or  mordant. 

"Boil  some  alder  bark  and  put  in  some  copperas.  If  that 
isnH  as  brown  as  you  want  it,  put  in  some  more  copperas"  was 
one  of  the  receipts.  Others  were,  "Boil  equal  parts  of  lamb- 
kill  and  alder  bark.     If  it  isn^t  brown  enough,  add  a  very  little 
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copperas.  Gather  red  sorrel  in  the  fall.  Steep  it  and  hoil  the 
yarn  in  the  solution.  Dry  it  and  put  it  in  a  logwood  bath.  If 
it  isn^t  black  add  a  little  mite  of  copperas,  but  logwood  always 
will  crock  no  matter  what  you  do  to  it.  Sometimes  I  rinse  the 
yam  when  it  is  dry  in  hot  salt  and  water." 

In  my  later  experiments  it  gradually  dawned  upon  me  that 
the  problem  of  exact  proportions  in  dyes  Is  one  that  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  solve.  In  this  article  I  am  going  to  be  wise, 
like  my   neighbors,  and  make  suggestions,  only. 

For  the  first  attempts  in  dyeing,  it  is  well  to  select  the  mater- 
ials that  are  nearest,  as  they  are  ineicpensive  and  can  be  used 
freely.  It  will  repay  you  to  gather  some  of  these  near-by  things 
yourself.  When  you  set  out  for  your  morning  walks  take 
a  basket  to  fill  with  hayscented  ferns.  The  warm  sun  shining 
on  the  pines,  firs,  and  spruces,  the  ferns  and  the  wild  straw- 
berries nestling  among  them,  will  Ml  the  air  with  fragrance. 
The  twin  flower  and  mitchella  add  their  perfume  to  the  softly 
stirring  breezes  and  as  you  sink  on  the  golden  brown  needles  to 
pick  ferns,  you'll  dream  you  are  a  little  child  again.  Or  wander 
through  a  field  of  golden  rod  in  the  autumn  gathering  blossoms. 
As  the  plumes  of  the  golden  rod  and  the  long  fringes  of  the  aster 
brush  against  your  cheek,  their  delicate  odor,  is  simply  bewitch- 
ing. It  makes  things  seem  unreal.  One^s  soul  just  over  flows 
with  thankfulness  that  such  inimitable  beauty  exists.  The  rest 
of  that  day  will  be  brightened  by  pleasant  thoughts  that  come 
and  go  like  flecks  of  sunshine  in  the  deep  woods.  Dyes  from 
these  materials  are  not  very  strong.  They  give  in  wool  soft 
grays*  browns,  tans,  and  yellows  that  work  into  rugs  beautifully, 
particularly  for  backgrounds.    They  color  raphia  very  effectively. 

Boil  the  dye  stuffs  in  a  brass  or  enameled  kettle.  A  brass 
kettle  is  better,  as  it  is  light  and  can  be  handled  easily.  For  dye- 
ing half  pound  quantities  of  raphia,  an  iron  kettle  lined  with 
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eDamel,  holding  about  twelve  quarts  will  do  very  nicely.  Fill 
the  kettle  full  of  any  one  of  these  dyestuflfs,  alder  bark,  maple 
bark,  hemlock  bark,  hemlock  boughs,  cedar  bark,  cedar  boughs, 
spruce  boughs,  pine  boughs,  pine  bark,  poplar  bark,  wild  cherry 
barkj  red  sorrel,  golden  rod  blossoms,  St.  John's  wort  leaves, 
roots  stems,  blossoms^  bracken,  lady  fern,  sensitive  fern,  inter- 
rupted fern,  cinnamon  fern,  fresh  spruce  cooes  gathered  in  June, 
fresh  fir  cones  gathered  in  June,  dock  leaves,  dock  roots,  butter- 
cup blossoms,  lamb  kill^  or  lamb  kill  and  alder  in  equal  parts. 
Cover  with  water  and  boil  thoroughly.  Strain  the  dye  carefully 
and  place  in  ten  or  fifteen  cups. 

To  test  the  colors  have  ready  for  each  cup  a  half  dozea 
pieces  of  yam  or  raphia  about  twelve  inches  long** 

Nearly  all  dyes  need  a  mordant.  The  mordant  is  a  substance 
that  has  a  chemical  affinity  for  coloring  matter.  It  eats  in, 
or  soaks  into  the  pores  of  the  substance  that  is  to  be  dyed  and 
"fixes*'  the  dye.  Some  mordants  such  as  sulphuric  acid  and 
ammonia  come  in  liquid  form,  alum,  chrome,  copperas  and 
many  others— come  in  the  form  of  crystals,  t  In  the  first  experi- 
ments with  the  materials  in  cups,  I  use  a  small  amount  of  the 
mordant  and  dye,  no  definite  amount.  If  a  quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  alum  in  alder  liquid  gives  a  pale  yellow,  I  add  a  bit 
more  to  see  if  that  will  brighten  the  colon  This  rough  experi- 
ment does  not  give  me  proportions,  it  simply  says,  '*By  using 
the  proper  amount  of  alum  and  alder,  one  can  get  a  good  yellow,'* 

Let  us  take  a  specific  case.  Fill  the  kettle  full  of  cedar 
twigs.  Cover  with  water,  boil  two  hours,  strain  the  liquid  and 
place  in  ten  or  fifteen  cups.  Test  with  yarn.  In  the  first  cup 
use  alum;  the  result  is  yellow  tan.      In    the   second  cup  blue 


*If  one  la  Ecimg  II*  dye  yurn,  t«^l  w-jtL  varn.  11.1  rapliin  will  ^'^fii^ij  dike  an  r»(ire)if 
tiiffenfiit  cr»]«T  A  **»»  for  ynm  will  give  »  tkIImw  for  mphiiL,  n  irre-y  for  j'Bni  wilt  give  ■  tutt 
far  m|ibift.  wad  a  dull  arreii  for  yarn  will  uf teti  give  n  lun  for  mpbia. 
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vitriol,  dull  green;  third  cup  alum  and  blue  vltriolf  much  brighter 
green ;  fourth  cup  copperas,  brown ;  ^th  cup  copperas  and  alum, 
much  lighter  brown;  sixth  cup  ammonia,  tan;  seventh  cup  am- 
monia and  alum,  very  light  tan;  ninth  cup  cream  of  tartar  and 
alum,  dull  yellow*  So  one  may  continue  indefinitely.  Boil 
each  of  these  colors  with  the  yam  in  an  enameled  basLn.  After 
the  samples  are  dry  select  one  from  each  color  and  fasten  the 
rest  Into  groups  to  which  labels  are  attached  with  a  note  of  the 
dye  and  mordant  used.  Finally  bind  all  the  groups  into  one  as 
by  the  time  two  or  three  hundred  specimens  are  collected,  it  is 
dif&cult  to  pick  out  a  set  from  the  large  box  fulL  Now  take  the 
single  specimens  selected  from  each  group  and  wind  about  the 
centre  for  about  two  inches  a  heavy  cord.  This  protects  a  certain 
part  from  sun  and  air.  Hang  them  In  an  open  sunny  window 
for  six  weeks.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  remove  the  cord  and  it 
will  be  found  that  while  perhaps  ten  out  of  eleven  colors  have 
remained  unchanged,  one  has  disappeared  entirely.  It  is  con- 
venient to  fasten  the  tested  specimens  to  a  large  card,  for  reference 
to  the  card  will  immediately  show  that  it  is  useless  to  give  the 
dye  and  mordant  that  produced  the  faded  specimen  a  more 
careful  test. 

Having  found  the  possibilities  of  cedar  in  this  general  way 
with  yam,  boil  another  quantity  of  cedar  and  to  the  strained 
liquid  add  two  ounces  of  copperas.  When  the  solution  boils 
put  in  rapbia  and  let  it  steep  for  thirty  minutes  or  more  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  color  desired.  The  result  is  a  good  brown 
of  a  slightly  greenish  tone.  Three  more  portions  of  raphia 
treated  in  the  same  way  are  of  a  decidedly  reddish  tan,  each 
lighter  in  value  than  the  preceding.  It  is  a  surprise  to  find  that 
the  brown  and  tan  are  the  product  of  the  same  bath.  Add  four 
ounces  of  blue  vitriol  to  a  like  quantity  of  dye  and  the  color  is 
yellow  green.    If  it  steeps  a  long  time,  it  becomes  old  gold. 
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Four  ounces  of  blue  vitriol  and  two  ounces  of  copperas  added 
to  cedar  liquid  give  olive  ^een,  BoU  a  very  long  time  and  it 
becomes  golden  brown.  Spruce  boughs,  hemlock,  and  pine 
give  similar  results.  Thus  the  puzzle  of  approximate  proportions 
is  gradually  solved  not  by  one  experiment  but  by  many. 

Barks  usually  give  brown  and  yellow  tones ;  foliage  green, 
tao,  yellow,  and  orange  tones. 

Copperas  seems  to  be  ^e  mordant  best  adapted  to  brown 
and  tan;  alurut  cream  tartar,  and  tin  crystals  to  yellow,  red  and 
orange;  alum,  blue  vitriol  and  copperas  to  green;  and  cream 
of  tartar,  alum^  and  ammonia  to  violet.  Generally  speaking 
an  acid  takes  an  alkali  mordant  and  an  alkali  the  reverse. 

The   following  notes  are   worth  remembering,* 

Soak  rapbia  a  number  of  hours  before  immersing  it  in  a 
mordant  or  dye.  If  in  a  great  hurry  wash  in  hot  water.  This 
softens  the  raphia  quickly. 

Have  the  mordant  and  dye  at  the  boiling  point  when  the 
raphia  Is  added.  Never  boil  raphia  as  boiling  seems  to  cook  it 
and  weaken  the  fibres. 

Turn  the  raphia  constantly  while  steeping  so  that  the  heat 
and  dye  can  reach  all  parts  equally  to  prevent  spotting.  Allow 
the  raphia  to  remain  in  the  mordant  a  long  time  as  it  seems  to 
take    the   dye    more    evenly. 


*E*vb  of  ih?>»  h'xikti  vontAiiu  b  b«tpful  ohaptor  on  d^n^ 

"Mom  BiMkel*  and  How  to  Make  Them."  by  Mary  Whit*,     Price.  tl-OQ.     Sold  by  J. 
L.  Hammett.  2JW  DevdnHbira  Strr^t,  Bcwton,  Mub. 

"Pr&ctiral  And  Artlntii:  Buiketry."  by  Lauth  Itotliru  Tindey.     tl.OO.     PublUhed  by 
£.  L.  KcllagK.     Nfw  Yorlc  ftnd  OhicHf^. 

'  Indisa  Bnaket   WeBvLoc,"  by  Oeorgv  Wbortoo    Jftrnen.      $UO0.      Sold    by    J.    h. 

Hammett. 

"Prmclical  B*skei  Makifif,"   by   Ge^tte  Wharton  Jamwi.      11.00.      Sftld    by  J.  L. 
Hftaunett. 

"How  la  MaVoIbctiac  uad  Otbor  Baiik«tfl/'by  G.  W.   Jmin«s.     11.00.     Sold  byJ.  L. 
HunnuTt. 

"Hdw  lo^Uake  Ruik/'  by  Oardue  Wbeelnr.     11.00.     Sold  by  J.  L.  Huamrtt. 
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BoE  all  dyes  thoroughly  in  a  brass  or  enameled  kettle  and 
strain  the  liquid  carefully. 

Wear  rubber  gloves  when  removing  the  material  from  the  dye, 
Here  are  a  few  receipts: 

Eights  i^uajis  Qi  water  are  allQwed  to  «ach  of  these  receipts. 

Kfrd  I.  One  pound  of  mftdder,  six  ounces  of  cochineaJr  four  ounces  of 
cutch.  Dissolve  Id  boiling  water  and  boil  two  hours.  Hordant  the  raphia 
two  days  in  five  ounces  of  alum^  and  five  ounces  of  cream  tartar. 

1.  One  pound  of  madder,  one  pound  of  logwoodj  twelve  ounces  of 
cochiaeal,  and  eight  ounces  of  fustic.  Soak  all  night  in  warm  water^  boll 
two  bours^  Mordant  as  in  Ko.  i.  L«t  the  raphia  simmer  six  hours 
or  more. 

Orange  i.  One  half  cup  of  extract  of  quercitron,  one  pound  of  madder. 
Mordant  as  in  Ho.   i   for  red. 

3.  One  pound  of  madder,  four  ounces  of  fustic.  Uordant  as  in  No.  ] 
for  red.  These  two  receipts  are  very  deep  in  color.  For  lighter  tonea  use 
one  third  or  one  b^f  the  amount  of  dye. 

Copper  Color  i.     One  pound  of  madder,  four  ounces  of  powered  cutch. 

Mordant  as  in  Ko>  i.     Let  the  raphia  simmer  sli  hours- 
Brown    1-     Four  ounces  of   madder,     DissoJve  in  warm   water.    Boil 

one  half  hour.     Let  raphia  simmer  from  one  hour  to  aix. 

2.  Eight  ounces   of  madder. 

j.  One  pound  of  powered  cutch.  Dissolve  in  boiling  water.  Boil 
one  half  hour.     Add  one  ounce  of  blue  vitriol.     Let  raphia  steep  six  hours, 

4.  One  pound  of  powdered  cutch,  six  ounces  of  blue  vitriol,  one  pint 
of  strong  ammonia.  Leave  raphia  in  the  dye  twelve  hours.  RinBe  the 
raphia  in  cold  water  before  drying.  If  this  doesn't  give  a  dark  seal  brown, 
make  fresh  dye  and  repeat  the  process. 

Yellow  I.  Fill  the  kettle  with  sweet  fern.  Cover  with  water  and  boil. 
Mordant  the  raphia  for  two  days  in  five  ounces  of  alum. 

2-  Yellow  dock  root  gives  a  yellow  that  lasts  forever.  The  powdered 
form  is  most  easily  handled.     Mordant  as  in  No.  i  for  yoUow. 

3.  Boil  one  half  pound  of  gold  thread  in  eight  quarts  of  water.  Mor- 
dant as  in  No.  i  for  yeltow- 

Green  i.  Boil  thoroughly  a  kettle  full  of  boulder  oy  hay  scented  ferns* 
Mordantf  four  ounces  of  blue  vitHoL  All  the  ferns  1  have  tested  give  satis- 
factory  greens.  , 
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2.  Raphia  dyed  with  yellow  dock  root  and  dried  thoroughly,  if  dipped 
in  a  bath  of  indigo  blue  will  give  lighter  and  darker  tones  of  green  according 
to  the  length  of  time  it  remains  in  the  bath. 

Blue  I.  Indigo  blue  is  considered  the  most  satisfactory  blue.  The 
receipt  has  been  given  in  a  book  on  dyes  written  by  Chase. 

Violet  I.  Six  ounces  of  cochineal,  one  pound  of  logwood.  Soak  all 
night  and  steep  two  hours.  Mordant  in  alum.  This  gives  a  very  dull  dark 
red  violet. 

These  receipts  are  but  hints  upon  which  any  thoughtful 
person  can  improve.  I  may  almost  say  truthfully,  that  I  opened 
my  note  book  and  chose  those  that  came  first.  If  this  display 
of  my  ignorance  encotu'ages  someone  else  to  do  better,  it 
will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

CORDELIA  JOHNSON  STANWOOD 
Ellsworth.    Maine 


It  is  better  to  put  pictures  into  our  heads 
than   into   our   houses.  L.  H.  Bailey. 
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HAT  the  art  of  photography  should  be 
largely  iDtroduced  in  school  work  does 
not  seem  to  me  desirable^  especially  in 
respect  to  the  pupils  using  the  camera 
and  going  through  the  manipulation  of 
the  negatives.  It  does  seem  to  me, 
however,  that  where^  as  is  so  often  the 
case,  especially  in  normal  schools  and 
high  schools  as  well  as  many  academies^ 
there  is  a  camera  in  the  possession 
either  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  school  a 
great  deal  of  help  may  be  derived  from 
it,  especially  in  the  nature  study  and  in 
the  art  work.  Two  recent  developments 
have  immensely  extended  the  possibilities 
of  the  camera  in  this  direction.  I  refer 
to  the  method  of  tank  development  of 
plates  and  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Van  Dyke  solar  paper.  In  a  previous 
article  I  discussed  the  use  of  the  latter 
in  connection  with  direct  sun  prints  of 
leaves,  but  said  nothing  concerning  its 
use  with  regular  photographic  negatives,  a 
topic  which  I  wish  to  take  up  at  this  time. 
The  greatest  boon  that  I  have  experi- 
enced during  the  dozen  years  in  which  I  have  been  photographing 
flowers  and  insects  and  trees  is  that  of  the  recent  introduction  of 
the  method  of  tank  development  for  photographic  plates.  This 
takes  away  the  most  nerve-wearing  part  of  photography  and 
obviates  the  necessity  of  a  dark  room  with  running  water  in  it. 
It  also  immensely  increases  the  percentage  of  good  negatives 
which  the  amateur  who  is  able  to  photograph  only  occasionally  is 
likely  to  get.    I  am  now  using  as  a  dark  room  a  small  coat  closet 
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off  my  laboratory:  it  is  only  three  feet  by 
four  feet  in  size  and  would  be  utterly 
impracticable  under  the  old  method  of 
development.  On  a  shelf  in  the  room 
th«re  are  two  tanks,  one  for  developing 
and  one  for  fixing.  The  plates  are  left  in 
the  former  for  half  an  hour  or  more 
before  being  put  into  the  fixing  bath  of 
the  second  tank.  After  twenty  minutes 
or  more  in  the  latter  they  are  taken  out 
and  washed  in  running  water  under  a  tap 
in  the  large  laboratory.  By  means  of  this 
tank  method  one  can  devote  practically 
all  one's  time  to  the  taking  of  the  pic- 
tures and  consequently  there  is  great  gala 
in  the  possib  ilitie  s  of  re  suits  wi  thin  a 
limited  time.  Any  photographic  dealer 
will  explain  the  method  fully. 

There  are  various  special  auto-develop- 
ing tanks  upon  the  market  which  cost 
more  than  the  simple  black  composition 
tanks  and  are  not  nearly  so  desirable,  I 
have  tried  a  number  of  the  developing 
powders  for  use  with  this  method  of 
development  and  have  found  nothing  so 
good  as  the  Eastman*s  Kodak  developing 
powders  which  come  put  up  in  small 
packages  for  each  size  of  tank. 

Most  experienced  photographers  are  at 
first  skeptical  of  the  possibilities  of  this 
method  of  tank  development.  It  is  hard 
for  one  who  has  spent  years  in  getting  an 
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experience  that  enables  him  to  tell  just  when  a  plate  is  su^- 
ciently  developed  to  admit  that  a  Liquid  solution  can  accomplish 
as  good  results.  But  it  seems,  nevertheless^  to  be  true  &nd 
there  is  no  question  that  for  the  average  amateur  the  solution 
will  accomplish  much  better  restilts  with  a  great  saving  of  worry 
to  the  man  behind  the  camera. 

The  nianlpulation  of  the  Van  Dyke  paper  with  photographic 
negatives  is  the  same  as  for  leaf  prints,  a  process  just  as  simple 
as  the  familiar  process  of  making  blue  prints  and  generally  less 
expensive,  while  the  result  is  incomparably  more  beautiful. 
To  the  teacher  of  nature  topics  who  has  a  camera  by  means  of 
which  he  can  get  photographs  of  some  of  the  more  beautiful 
phases  of  tree  or  plant,  insect  or  bird  life,  there  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity in  letting  the  pupils  make  Van  Dyke  prints  from  these 
negatives  for  their  nature  note-books.  The  pupils  will  appreci- 
ate the  privilege  and  will  be  able  to  get  eiceilent  experience  in 
manipulating  the  prints  as  well  as  in  mounting  them^  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  they  will  be  storing  their  minds  with 
images  that  will  be  all  the  more  vivid  because  of  the  intense 
interest  with  which  they  have  watched  the  picture  develop  upon 
the  paper.  This  psychological  fact  of  the  intensity  of  interest 
with  which  the  developing  image  is  watched  is  one  of  the  great 
values  in  the  making  of  leaf  prints  and  it  is  of  course  equally 
important  in  the  making  of  any  photographic  prints. 

The  objects  in  the  world  of  Living  things  which  may  thus 
be  utilized  to  greatest  advantage  are  of  course  infinite.  One 
should  choose  thpse  which  are  most  beautiful  and  most  Meeting 
and  are  also  most  difficult  for  the  pupils  adequately  to  portray 
by  drawing  and  painting. 

I  make  no  pretensions  in  the  field  of  art  instruction  proper 
but  possibly  I  may  suggest  that  these  Van  Dyke  prints  might 
be  utilized  to  advantage  through  the  making  of  negative  copies 
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of  photographs  of  famoiis  paintings  or  buildings  or  other  objects 
which  are  being  studied,  and  allowing  the  pupils  to  make  prints 
for  their  note  books  from  such  negatives.  Certainly  such  prints 
could  be  made  to  advantage  in  many  other  phases  of  school 
work,  notably  in  geography,  history  and  literature.* 

*The  illufitrations  are  from  Van  Dyke  Solar  Prints  from  the  pitnh  pine,  the  keys  of 
the  ash-leaved  maple,  the  trout  lily  (dog's  tooth  violet)  and  the  Semple  aster. 

CLARENCE  M.  WEED 
State  Normal  School,  Lowell,  Mastaehusctta 


What  would  be  fair  must  first  be  fit.     Eliot. 
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OrfCE  upon  a  time  Mr.  James  Hall,  whose  exquisite  taste  in 
household  art  is  recognized  by  all  who  have  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  his  home,  attempted  to  reform  the  taste  of 
a  young  woman  of  his  acquaintance.  She  seemed  teachable  at 
first;  but  one  day  she  exclaimed,  "Mr.  Hall,  you  needn^t  try  any 
longer  to  make  an  artist  of  me;  I  am  too  fond  of  pretty  things  1" 
Her  point  of  view  is  that  of  all  untrained  minds.  She  bad  a 
zeal  for  ''art,"  but  not  according  to  knowledge.  She  loved 
ornament  for  its  own  sake,  appropriate  or  not;  color  for  its  own 
sake,  harmonious  or  not.  All  children  are  in  that  stage  of 
appreciation. 

How  primary  children  love  to  dabble  with  color!  How 
they  love  to  write  their  number  work  on  umbrellas  and  chickens 
and  what  not?  cut  from  colored  paper  1  How  they  love  to  paint 
cherries  on  hatchet  blades,  and  toys  all  over  the  outsides  of 
stockings!  And  there  are  famous  educators  who  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  they  must  be  allowed  to  do  these  things.  Perhaps 
they  must.  But  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  occa- 
sions might  be  discovered  or  invented  by  bright  teachers  where 
color,  and  brilliant  color  too^  might  be  used  in  school  work 
without  doing  violence  to  every  dictum  of  common  sense  and  to 
every   principle   of   design. 

I  believe  that  one  such  occasion  is  to  be  found  in  decorated 
covers  for  spring  nature  work.  Drawings  of  flowers^  language 
papers  about  flowers,  sheets  of  pressed  flowers,  may  be  gathered 
into  Little  folios  of  paper^  and  decorated  by  the  children  as  simply 
or  as  elaborately  as  their  powers  suggest,  but  in  conformity  to 
the  elemental  laws  of  design. 

Primary  children  must  not  be  forced  to  do  much  original 
work  in  decorative  design.  They  are  incapable  of  genuinely 
original  work  of  real  esthetic  value.  About  all  the  teacher 
can  do  is  to  present  certain  typical  arrangements  of  line  and 
color  and  encourage  the  children  to  make  similar  arrangements, 
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For  example,  consider  the  illustrations  at  B.  With  these  six 
typical  arrangements  drawn  on  the  blackboard  before  the  dass^ 
a  teacher  might  lead  each  pupil  to  select  the  one  he  liked  best, 
or  would  like  to  try  to  copy,  and  then  to  substitute  his  favorite 
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flower  for  the  one  shown  in  the  illustration.  His  dandelion 
might  be  drawn  in  place  of  that  violet  in  the  first  sketch,  or  his 
buttercup  in  place  of  the  bluet  in  the  third  sketch. 

Moreover,  little  children  may  be  led  to  see  why  the  flowers 
are  drawn  different  on  a  cover.  They  know  that  they  them- 
selves must  be  orderly  in  school,  in  church,  in  a  parlor  when 
visitors  are  talking  to  mamma,  and  that  the  playgrotmd  or  the 
open  fields  are  the  places  for  shouting  and  standing  on  the  head. 
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and  playing  tag,  and  all  that.  And  just  so  when  a  flower  is 
taken  from  out  doors,  and  brought  in  to  be  placed  on  a  book 
cover  in  company  with  letters  trying  to  tell  somebody  what  is 
inside  the  cover,  the  Little  flower  must  have  on  its  company 
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manners  1  It  must  sit  up  straight  and  pay  attention ;  it  must  do 
as  other  people  do.  If  the  lines  of  the  cover  are  straight  and 
prim,  It  must  be.  If  the  letters  are  evenly  spaced,  it  roust  be. 
For  really  the  edges  of  the  paper  and  the  words  are  more  Important 
than  the  little  flower,  and  the  flower  must  "be  good!"  On 
the  other  band,  the  flower  has  been  invited  to  come  to  the  party^ 
and  therefore  the  cover  and  its  friends,  the  letters  and  the  flgures, 
myst  do  what  they  can  to  make  the  little  flower  feel  at  home 
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and  look  happy!  Now  this  can  be  done  by  doing  something 
the  flower  likes  to  do.  If  the  flower  likes  to  be  yellow  and  green, 
the  letters  oiight  be  yellow,  and  the  figiires  green,  not  just  like 
the  flower,  for  they  are  not  flowers  after  all,  but  letters  and 
figures  with  business  of  their  own  to  attend  to.  But  while 
they  are  all  together  each  must  do  something  for  the  other  so 
that  they  may  be  a  pleasant  company. 

Orderly  arrangement,  harmomous  coloring,  these  are  pos- 
sible^ even  if  the  flowers  are  "crooked'^  and  the  colors  "rainbow." 
The  stem  of  the  anemone  is  always  crooked,  but  it  may  be  placed 
upright  on  the  page.  (See  "Flower  Book,"  at  B),  The  color  of 
the  purple  triUium  is  always  strong,  but  it  may  be  used  in  small 
amounts  (See  "Spring  Flowers"  at  DO 

A  good  way  to  secure  acceptable  results  with  pupils  of  the 
second  or  third  primary  year,  who  can  produce  designs  as  complex 
as  those  at  D,  is  to  work  with  the  pupils,  step  by  step^  in  the  laying 
out  of  the  sheet  by  means  of  the  ruler:  The  directions  **Place 
a  point  here,"  "Rule  this  line,"  etc,  being  accompanied  by  actual 
drawing  upon  the  board  in  the  presence  of  the  children.  Having 
secured  uniform  margin  lines  and  division  lines,  the  rest  must 
be  individual  work. 

To  secure  good  printing,  have  each  pupU  draw  the  letters, 
print  the  words,  first  on  a  scrap  of  paper.  When  they  come 
the  right  size  on  the  scrap,  then  place  the  scrap  just  above  the 
place  where  the  letters  should  come  on  the  cover  and  copy  them. 
In  spacing  flowers  to  form  a  border,  have  the  end  ones  drawn, 
then  the  middle  one,  then  the  others,  bisecting  each  time.  Or  have 
one  drawn  on  paper  and  roughly  cut  out,  and  then  divide  the  space 
into  the  right  number  of  parts  by  using  this  movable  unit.  The 
finished  cover  should  show  all  freehand  lines,  for  the  freehand 
quality  will  help  to  bring  all  the  parts  into  harmony,  by  giving 
them  something  in  common,  if  it  be  nothing  more  than  shakyness ! 
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By  the  third  primary  year  the  pupils  begin  to  delight 
in  tools,  in  ruler  and  scissors.  An  envelope  such  as  that 
shown  at  F,  gives  greater  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
manual  skill. 

Have  the  pupils  pack  up  their  sheets  of  drawings,  or  their 
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language  papers,  or  both,  and  determine  the  size  of 
envelope  required  to  take  them  all  flat.  When  this  is  fixed, 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the 
envelope  required,  have  them  lay  out  the  flat,  from  dictation 
(with  blackboard  illustration)  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
This  is  then  to  be  cut  as  indicated  by  the  heavy  lines,  and 
folded,  and  pasted. 
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The  eovetope  may  now  be  decorated  with  a  border  or  with 
an  oblong  having  the  appearance  of  a  label.  It  ought  not  to 
look  like  a  book  cover. 

Colored  paper  for  the  covers  or  the  envelope,  with  decora- 
tion and  lettering  in  black,  gives  a  result  pleasing  to  children, 
A  colored  envelope  with  a  white  label  on  which  the  work  is  in 
color  is  also  pleasing,  especially  when  the  color  of  the  flower 
used  in  the  decoration  is  echoed  by  that  of  the  paper,  or  when 
the  color  of  the  flower  finds  its  complement  in  that  of  the  paper 
used  for  the  envelope^  In  this  last  case  the  label  roust  be  white 
to  keep  peace  between  the  two.  Some  colors,  like  some  cbildren, 
are  happy  enough  at  the  same  party  if  they  do  not  have  to  sit 
too   near  together! 

In  primary  grades  the  whole  aim  is  to  make  things  that  the 
children  like,  and  are  not  too  bad  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
person  of  informed  taste;  things  that  can  be  gracefully  outgrown, 
rather  than  things  that  stimulate  an  appetite  for  the  narcotic  of 
thoughtless  decoration^  and  the  fire  water  of  pyrotechnic  color. 

HE!fRY  TURNER    BAILEY 
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fnr^HE  teacher  of  design  has  two  means  of  approach  to  his 
X  subject,  each  having  its  advantages  and  its  drawbacks;  one, 
the  use  of  geometric  forms,  abstract  lines  and  spots,  the  other, 
nature  subjects.  The  first  seems  indispensable  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  work,  for  the  study  of  spacing,  proportions  and  the  simplest 
form s  of  arrangemen t .  With  the  exclus i ve  use  of  abs tract 
I  matter  however,  it  is  difficult  to  secure  unity;  parts  of  the  design 

well  shaped  perhaps,  and  well  proportioned,  do  not  hang  together 
and  the  teacher  finds  himself  constantly  referring  to  plant  forms 

I  and  nature's  laws  of  growth.  And  the  study  of  nature  is  need- 
ful; but  that  brings  with  it  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  away 
from  representative  drawing  into  design^  a  thing  which  many 
designers  never  accomplish. 
To  meet  the  need  of  the  student  for  nature  material  and 
at  the  same  time  avoid  this  pitfall,  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
with  some  success,  of  providing  plant  forms,  already  convention- 
atized,  and  more  or  less  simple  according  to  the  advancement 
of  the  class.  It  has  also  been  found  that  material  collected  in 
this  shape  is  of  much  greater  service  to  the  experienced  designer, 
than  photographic  drawings. 

In  working  with  young  students,  the  following  plan  has 
been  followed:  exercises  have  been  given  at  the  first,  in  changing 
proportions  of  some  of  the  simple  forms,  as  Ncs.  i,  2,  3,  4,  keep- 
ing to  the  arrangement  and  to  the  general  character  of  the 
shapes  given. 

Next,  one  unit  may  be  chosen  and  repeated  in  a  horizontal 
border  studying  the  length  of  intervals  between  units,  then 
inventing  means  of  connecting  them>  Bands  at  top  and  bottom 
as  in  Fig,  6  offer  the  simplest  way.  Even  here  there  is  room 
for  considerable  variety  in  widths  of  bands  and  devices  for  finish- 
ing them  where  they  join  the  unit.  This  variety  may  be  carried 
to  the  length  of  widening  parts  to  suggest  a  kaf  as  in  Fig.  6. 
In  the  vertical  border  at  7,  the  kaf  is  more  frankly  given,  but 
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it  must  always  be  kept  as  conventional  as  the  flower-unit.  In 
Fig.  8,  a  shape  has  been  chosen  for  the  leaf,  that  will  help  to 
soften  the  angle  between  the  vertical  flower  and  the  horizontal 
movement  of  the  border. 

Pulling  or  stretching  a  unit  that  it  may  fit  a  given  space,  is 
a  step  in  advance  over  the  previous  exercises,  and  one  of  great 


im^M 


importance,  which  should  be  repeated  with  a  variety  of  applica- 
tions, for  facility  in  doing  this  will  help  the  student  to  make 
his  own  conventionalizations.  He  sees  the  need  of  keeping  the 
subject  matter  secondary  to  the  space. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  square  surface  is  to  be  decorated.  It 
must  first  be  decided  where  the  ornament  shall  be  placed,— at 
center,  comers,  edges, — its  proportion  to  the  whole,  its  shape. 
All  this  should  be  done  with  blank  spaces,  without  any  use  of 
the  flower  forms.  Then  one  may  be  selected  as  offering  a  pro- 
mise of  adaptability^  and  it  must  be  stretched  and  modified  till 
it  has  been  made  to  fit  the  space  taken.  Figures  g,  lo  and  1 1 
show  the  first  steps,  with  the  design  in  its  abstract  form.  Figure 
g  shows  on  a  larger  scale^  the  flower  form  adapted  to  the  corner 
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of  the  border  at  9;  Fig.  10  the  center  of  uiterest  at  the  middle 
of  the  side;  Fig.  11  the  unit  in  the  middle.  Of  course  there 
are  many  different  ways  in  which  these  units,  or  others, 
might  have  been  placed,  while  keeping  the  same  simplicity 
of   operations, 

^y  Some  work  with  abstract  fonns  will  be  found  profitable 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  floral   matter.     A  series   of 


^  0  ^ 

*       T       t 


»e  •-fr^ 


#  I  f  €5  ®  ® 


1       m  \A 


steps  is  herewith  suggested.  Take  a  triangle  -with  two  equal 
sides— and  with  lines  radiating  from  the  vertex,  cut  it  into  three 
or  four  parts — bilaterally  symmetrical.  A  small  piece  may  be 
cut  off  at  the  point  of  radiation  to  hold  the  pieces  together  :- 
now  the  shapes  may  be  modified  a  little — a  very  little  -taking 
off  something  from  one  and  adding  it  to  its  neighbor,  the  number 
of  pieces  not  to  be  increased.  The  lines  used  in  making  these 
modifications  must  be  lines  parallel^  or  nearly  so,  to  the  first 
cutting  lines.  The  margins  of  the  triangle  also,  many  be  modi- 
fied a  trifle  by  the  same  kind  of  lines.     Having   studied  the 
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proportions  and  shapes  of  the  restilting  pieces,  they  must  be 
separated  by  a  line  of  light,  the  pieces  being  made  dark. 

Next  use  a  space  like  an  oblong,  cutting  it  into  five  pieces, 
all  radiating  from  one  point  as  in  the  triangle.  Modify  these 
pieces,  making  them  as  good  as  possible — then  drop  out  one  or 
two  pieces,  keeping  the  design  symmetrical,  and  study  the 
resulting  proportion  of  light  and  dark  of  the  whole.  A  floret 
may  now  be  adapted  to  the  space  which  is  to  be  the  center  of 
interest  and  a  suggestion  of  leaf  treatment  to  the  larger,  simpler 
pieces. 

A  further  modification  of  the  imits  is  possible  through 
technique.  The  surface  may  be  half-toned,  shaded,  broken  up 
by  the  use  of  outlines  or  edge  lines  parallel  to  the  contours;  or 
various  lines  and  spots  may  be  added  within  the  unit,  after  the 
manner  of  veins  or  the  markings  upon  the  wings  of  butter- 
flies, Fig.  4.  Such  modifications  may  be  resorted  to  when  the 
design  in  black  appears  too  heavy  or  not  sufficiently  rich  in 
detail. 

JESSIE  L.  CLOUGH 
Richmond  HIU*  Lone  lal^nd 
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THE  CONVENTIONAL. 

THERE  is  with  our  growing  appreciation  of  art  and  its  uses 
and  the  adapting  of  means  and  motifs  to  ends,  a  growing 
acknowledgement  of  the  need  of  conventionalization  in  design. 
The  quaintncss  due  to  necessities  of  workmanship  in  many  old 
examples  of  art  has  appealed  to  modem  students.  It  appeals 
even  when  they  cannot  account  for  the  charm,  discern  its  causes, 
or  say  when  it  may  be  safely  applied  in  their  own  work. 

We  have  much  good  conventionalization  among  us  of  a 
simple  character,  especially  when  such  may  "arrive"  hy  easy 
methods.  It  may  not  transgress  any  of  the  canons  of  art 
even  when  not  master  of  them.  Our  danger  is  in  being 
superficial  and  this  appears  when  design  steps  beyond  a  simple 
repeat  or  when  it  affects  quaintness  or  convention  for  their  own 
sake. 

An  example  is  to  be  seen  in  a  recent  number  of  a  magazine 
for  art  students  in  which  a  kitten  is  taken  as  motif*  In  the 
initial  letter  the  kitten  is  just  discernable  and  the  treatment^ 
precisely  because  of  its  affectation,  is  amusing.  It  is  like  a  bit 
of  dialect,  which  may  entertain  a  moment.  But  enlarging  on 
what  seems  the  success  of  this^  the  **kitten  motif"  has  been  used^ 
infinitely  repeated,  on  a  plate  design,  and  Oh!  Shades  of  all  the 
Kittens !  What  child,  —or  other  "unlettered  savage"  —would 
not  feel  it  an  offence  to  kitty.  Who  could  associate  the  round- 
ness and  soft  fluff  of  pussy  with  these  hacked-out  shapes!  We 
like  the  design  less  when  we  are  informed  of  its  origin, — we 
should  not  in  our  own  innocence  have  guessed  it.  To  draw  her 
in  circle&i^we  might  endure  that,  provided  such  extreme  sim- 
plicity were  not  repeated  too  often. 

For  the  highest  convention  is  not  to  transmute.  When  it 
appears  **stiff"  it  is  merely  badly  done.  We  modify,  it  is  true, 
but  along  lines  of  organic  structure  and  essential  character  in 
order  to  better  adapt  it  to  intended  use.  A  conventionalization 
that  is  too  severe  is  mendicant.    It  is  not  "up"  to  its  position. 
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The  highest  forms  of  convention,  in  art  as  in  society,  should 
appear  "perfectly  natural".  Here  is  paradox,  a  hint  too  of 
super-man. 

But  there  is  another  form  of  art-heresy  in  pattern  making. 
That  we  have  noticed  speaks  with  a  stuttering  tongue,  this  other 
is  a  meaningless  oration*  It  is  where  certain  forms  are  taken, 
with  reference  to  nothing,  and  are  grouped  together  by  rule 
with  no  thought  of  reflecting  living  nature.  Thus  they  are  set 
out  in  patterns  that  appear,  like  whited  sepulchres,  outwardly  fair 
but  within  nothing  at  all.  It  is  a  delusion.  We  are  tricked. 
It  is  a  patent  medicine  advertisement  instead  of  a  story.  For  a 
design  must  have  motive,  as  well  as  motif.  Fine  language  is 
to  convey  thought  and  feeling.  Each  of  those  quaintest  and 
crudest  of  primitive  designs  was  inspired  by  some  idea  and  were 
often  of  a  largeness  far  transcending  the  simple  forms  in  which 
expressed.  Hence  the  charm^  -  not  because  of  their  crudity 
but  iif  spite  of  it. 

There  are  designs  among  primitive  patterns  that  doubtless 
originated  in  play  of  line  and  we  may  construct  patterns  now 
with  purely  geometric  forms  and  lines  and  with  the  greatest 
freedom  in  adaptation.  But  these  have  a  base  in  nature  and 
reflect  something  in  the  very  structure  of  the  mind.  These 
are  of  a  totally  different  origin  from  the  patterns  referred  to, 
and  the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  there  in  balance  of  line 
and  tone  and  color,  may  properly  awaken  admiration*  The 
pattern  contains  more  than  appears  at  the  first  glance,  not  less, 
as  must  ever  be  the  case  with  all  good  design. 

MIRA  BURR  EDSON 
Sehflol  of  Induitriftl  ArU,  TrcaCon,  New  Jersey 
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ANNOTATED  OUTLINES 

SEPTEMBER 
PLANT  DRAWING  AND  COLOR 

THE  course  for  the  year  1906-1907  will  be  better  than  any 
previous  course  because  more  closely  related  to  the  school 
life,  and  to  the  life  of  the  time.  While  following  substantially  the 
chart  as  previously  given,  it  will  present  fresh  illustrative  material 
derived  largely  from  the  work  of  children  who  are  members 
of  the  School  Arts  Guilds  and  offer  suggestions  for  more  enjoy- 
able and  more  substantial  results. 

The  Outline  must  of  necessity  be  somewhat  general^  present- 
ing the  subjects  each  month  rather  than  the  lessons  each  day. 
It  pre-supposes  an  allotment  of  time  equal  to  one  hour  each  week 
in  each  grade,  as  the  minimum. 

PRIMARY. 

FIRST  YEAR,  i.  Draw  grasses,  sedges  and  fruits ^  nsing 
colored  pencils. 

Even  the  "beg^inners"  can  make  this  begLaning  if  you  lead  them.  Find 
two  or  three  kiads  of  grass  or  sedge,  Talli  with  the  children  about  the  green 
carpet  of  the  earth  made  of  these  httle  things.  Show  how  they  grew  by 
drawing  on  the  biackboardf  using  green  chalk;  one  stroke  upward  for  the 
stem  (straLght  or  curved),  then  little  dots  or  very  short  or  Eight  strokes  to 
make  the  head^  then  one  or  two  broad  strokes  for  the  leaves.  Have  the 
children  follow  on  paper  using  green  crayon.  Another  day  show  them  how 
to  place  two  pieces  of  paper  side  by  side  00  the  desk»  with  a  single  stalk  of 
grass  or  sedge  on  one,  and  then  how  to  draw  the  stem  in  the  right  position 
on  the  other  paper,  and  make  it  blossom  with  the  queer  little  dots  and  hairs 
at  the  top,  and  flying  out  its  green  HoLg  at  the  right  place.  The  iltustratioa, 
Af    is    from    Newton,    Mass, 

2.    Begin  to  teach  the  color  names* 

By  means  of  a  glass  prism,  a  hand  mirror  with  a  beveled  edge,  or  as  a 
Last  resort  a  tumbler  of  water  with  tt  piece  of  window  gla^s  placed  in  it  at  an 
angle  with  the  bottom,  bring  the  prismatic  colore  into  the    room^     CoUect 
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glsLBS  beadsy  tiits  of  paper,  anything  to  match  these  colors 
as  closely  as  possible.  Talk  about  the  rainbow  (See  Book 
for  June,  1905,  pp.  638^  657f  etc.,  and  September  num- 
ber, 1905,  p,  37,  for  further  suggestiorvs,  and  the  rain- 
bow stories.)  Teach  the  color  names;  nd^  orange, 
yellgw,  green^  blue,  violet^  as  a  part  of  the  daily 
language  lessons  this  month  and  next. 

Combine  drawing,  color^  ^tid  the  language  le&soos 
by  placing  on  the  board  or  chart  something  similar  to 
sketch  I^  the  fruits  being  appropriately  colored.  Th« 
pupils  who  have  been  In  the  grade  before  can  make 
sheets  of  this  sort;  and  the  beginners  can  draw  some 
one  fruit,  using  the  right  color- 

SECONP  YEAR,     r.    Draw  simple  plants 
and  fruits  using  colored  pencils. 

Brmg  into  the  schoolroom  fall  dandelions  or  some 
other  flowering  plants  which  may  be  represented  in  two 
colors.  Have  two  or  three  kinds,  requiring  different 
colors.  Draw  these  very  simply  on  the  bla£kboard  before 
the  class,  using  colored  chalk ;  a  light  stroke  (0  show  the 
direction  and  length  of  the  stem,  others  to  indicate  the 
branches,  then  single  well  considered  strokes  to  represent 
each  stem  its  proper  thickness  and  lastly  a  few  strokes 
to  represent  the  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  right  places 
and  of  the  proper  colors.  Have  the  children  follow  on 
paper,  using  colored  pencils.  Another  day  give  each 
pupil  two  sheets  of  paper  of  appropriate  size,  and  have 
each  place  his  own  specimen  on  one  and  draw  it  on  the 
other,  by  the  same  method.  Repeat  with  ejcchanged 
specimens.    Illustration  B  ts  by  Allegra,  Braintree,  Mass* 

2.    Begin  to  teach  the  six  standard  colors. 

The  pupils  probably  know  the  color  names,  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet.  The  next  step  is  to 
lead  them  to  image  each  colofi  clearly,  at  its  best.  The 
steps  ftre:  a  sample  of  Che  color  (a  piece  of  colored 
paper,  a  tablet,  a  wash  of  the  color  fuU  power) ;  obserra- 
tion  of  this,  and  the  finding  of  similar  colors  in  the  room 
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and  from  memory;  the  name;  practice  in 
UBin^  the  aame;  practice  in  using  the 
color.  Many  exercises  invoiving  the  tise 
of  these  colors  are  already  well  known. 
Here  is  a  fresh  one.  Tbe  Little  Balloon 
Man.  He  holds  a  balloon  of  each  standard 
color.  The  sketch  may  be  copied,  hekto- 
graphed,  traced,  and  colored  by  each 
pupit.  Have  the  brightest  balloon  in 
front  and  the  darkest  one  behjjid.  A 
quick  way  to  get  the  outiines  is  to  trace 
around  a  cent  and  draw  the  Little  gnome 
freehand. 

THIRD  YEAR.  i.  Draw  flow- 
ers, seed  packs,  mud  fruits,  tising 
colored  pencils  or  water  color. 

Have  as  many  different  kinds  of  seed 
packs  as  possible  tQ  illustrate  how  Nature 
does  up  her  seeds  for  delivery;  pods, 
berries,  heads,  fruits,  etc.  Make  Che  first 
a  nature  lesson  with  blackboard  sketches. 
Have  the  pupils  copy  some  of  these  step 
by  step  as  you  draw  on  the  board,  using 
color,  as  you  do. 

Have  each  pupil  make  a  drawing  from 
a  specimen  of  hb  own:  the  fruit  stalk  of 
morning  glory,  butter-and-eggs,  Deptford 
pinkj  poppy,  mullein,  rose,  iris, — anything 
available.  Have  the  drawLngs  made  in 
an  orderly  way:  light  lines  to  indicate 
the  directioa  ajid  length  of  the  main 
stalk,  branches,  details,  then  thoughtful 
drawings  of  each  part  in  proper  propor- 
tion.  Each  pupil  should  make  severa! 
different  drawings,  instead  of  spending 
much  time  on  one.  The  illustration,  C, 
is  from  a  stalk  of  cotton  grass,  by  Delia 
Goodhue,  Whitinsville,  Mass, 
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2.    Begin  to  teach  tints  and  shades  of  the 
six  standard  colors. 

This  may  be  done  easily  by  the  use  of  water  color. 
Take  a  brush  fuU  of  pure  color  aad  paint  a  spot  od  white 
paper;  dilute  the  color  with  water  and  paint  another  n^ar  it; 
dUute  the  cotor  still  more,  and  paint  another.  Beginning 
again  with  pure  color  add  a  little  black  and  paint  a  spot  of 
this  near  the  first^  add  more  black  to  the  color  and  paint 
another;  and  *o  on.  Tones  lighter  than  the  standard 
color  are  called  Tints;  tones  darker  than  the  standard  are 
called  Shades,  Have  each  pupil  color  an  outline  like  til, 
Tor  example,  a  pot  of  flowers  from  the  garden  of  Hary 
<Mary  ^uite  Contrary,  is  her  full  name,  you  remember) 
using  a  tint  for  the  flowers,  the  standard  for  the  leaves  and 
■A  shade  for  the  stem  and  the  poE,  which  might  have  a  etrip« 
nf  the  standard  or  tint,  if  the  pupils  can  manage  it. 

INTERMEDIATE. 

FOURTH  YEAR.  i.  Make  drawings  from 
leaves,  flower  and  fruit  sprays,  in  silbouette, 
with  brush.  Trim  the  sheets  to  appropriate  size. 
Select  some  umple  spray,  a  ain^e  small  sUUc  of 
dover,  dock,  or  any  "weed,"  Show  what  a  pretty 
siihouette  it  makes  by  casting  its  shadow  upon  a  piece 
of  paper.  It  is  this  shadow  we  wish  to  draw.  Sometimes 
by  placing  the  specimen  in  a  sunny  window  behind  the 
curtain  its  shadow  as  it  fails  on  the  curtain  may  be 
drawn  more  easily  than  the  plant  itself.  Or  placing  the 
specimen  against  a  sheet  of  white  paper  the  silhouette 
may  be  drawn  with  a  brush  full  of  ink.  A  pencil  Line  or 
two  may  be  first  sketched  lightly  to  indicate  lines  of 
growth,  then  the  silhouette  should  be  drawn  from  the  top 
downward.  Every  stroke  should  represent  some  element 
of  the  plant  and  tend  towards  its  source  of  growth.  If 
you  cannot  make  such  a  drawing  before  the  class  (but 
you  can,  if  you  will  but  tryl)  show  a  few  examples  of 
silhouettes  and  tell  bow  they  were  made.    Then  have  each 
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pupil  work  from  $ome  specimen.  Have  them  try  the  same  spray  io  a  slightly 
di0erent  position  several  times.  Do  cot  attempt  to  correct  a  silhouette. 
Let  the  pupLl  start  a  new  one.  The  illustration,  D.  is  by  Helen  Coyie,  Grade 
4^  Weymouth,   Mass*,  Third  pme,  September,   1905. 


2. 


Begin  to   teach  hues   of  color. 

Review  the  standard  colors,  red,  orange,  feHow, 
Ir  greeoj  blue,  violet.  Review  the  spectrum,  and 
r  recall  the  fact  that  in  the  spectrum  there  are  no 
sharp  dmBtons  between  the  colors;  one  melts  into 
the  next.  We  maj  see  that  at  one  point  the  hand 
of  color  looks  yellow,  at  another  green,  at  another 
blue^  but  we  can  also  see  that  the  yellow  seems  to 
mil  with  the  green  on  one  side,  and  the  blue  to  mix 
with  the  green  on  the  other  side.  Take  three  clean 
color  pans  and  place  a  little  pool  of  green  in  each. 
mix  a  little  yellow  with  the  green  in  the  first  pan, 
and  a  little  blue  with  the  green  tn  the  third  pan. 
You  have  now  three  Hues  of  green  ^  a  yellow  green, 
pure  green,  and  a  blue  green.  Green  is  the  family 
name.  Each  standard  is  central  in  a  sunilar 
family  group.  Have  the  pupils  discover  groups  of 
hues  in  autumn  leaves^  in  flowers  and  fruits.  Have 
them  practice  making  groups  of  hues  exhibtting 
the  family  relationship,  as  suggested  at  tV,  for 
eiampte.  Mark  around  a  coin  to  make  the  circles. 
Have  each  pupU  decide  upon  the  sitigle  huft 
characteristic  of  some  spray,  and  make  a  silhouette 
of  the  spray  in  that  color.  Trim  the  sheets,  and 
add  initials.     See  Booki  September,   1Q05,  p.  30,  etc. 

FIFTH  YEAR*  i.  Hake  drawings  from  leaves,  flower 
and  fruit  sprays,  in  two  flat  tones  of  color,  with  brush.  Trim 
the  sheets  to  appropriate  size. 

Select  some  spray  which  shows  two  quite  different  tones  of  color,  such 
for  erample  as  the  grape  where  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves  are  green  and 
the  under  sides  a  tint  of  yellow  g^reen;  the  alder  or  the  choke-cherry  where 
the  leaves  are  green  and  the  fruit  almost  black,  the  ester  where  the  flowers 
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are  yellow  and  violet.  Show  how  such 
a  spray  may  be   represented   simply  by 

the  use  of  two  tones  of  gray  or  color,  "^  :^25 

differing    in   value.      Have   each  pupil  •^^•^    ^ 

make  such  a  drawing.  One  way  is  to 
draw  the  whole  in  the  lighter  tone  and 
to  add  the  darker  tone  where  required 
after  the  first  wash  is  dry.  Another  is 
to  mix  and  test  each  tone,  then  to  paint 
in  each  at  once  according  to  the  specimen. 
Give  special  attention  to  proportions, 
especially  in  foreshortened  parts.  Illus- 
tration, E,  is  from  a  prize  drawing  by 
Mildred  Ried,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  Sep- 
tember, 1905. 

2.    Begin  to  teach  comple- 
mentary colors. 

Show  by  the  use  of  water  colors 
how  red  and  green  neutralize  each  other, 
or  gray  each  other  when  mixed.  Show 
that  a  similar  effect  is  produced  by 
mixing  orange  and  blue,  or  yellow  and 
violet.  Colors  which  neutralize  each 
other  are  called  Complementary  colors. 
When  such  colors  are  found  related  in 
nature  both  are,  as  a  rule,  somewhat 
neutralized.  The  same  is  true  in  all 
fine  color  schemes.  Have  each  pupil 
make  some  simple  outline  drawing  such 
as  those  shown  at  V,  and  color  it  to 
show  related  complementary  colors;  a 
red  apple  with  one  side  (a)  somewhat 
neutralized  with  green,  and  a  green  leaf. 
A  bunch  of  grapes  (violet)  with  its  dull 
yellow  withered  leaves.  An  orange  in 
a  "blue  and  white"  saucer.  A  good 
preparation  for  this  exercise  is  that  given 
in  the  Book  for  June,  1905,  p.  645. 
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Hay«  each  pupil  decide  upon  two  compUmentAfy  bues  suitable  for  use 

in  representing  some  natural  specimen  (rose  hips^  barberries,  Asters,  etc.^ 
and  make  a  drawing  from  that  spray  in  thoae  colors.  Trim  the  sheets  and 
add  imtjela,  as  in  the  previous  grade> 

SIXTH  YEAR.  i.  Make  drawings  from  sprays  with 
Sowers  or  fruit,  in  three  or  more  tones  of  gray  or  colotj  with 
brush.     Trim  the  sheets  to  appropriate  size. 

Select  some  large  spray,  with  prominent  masses  of  flowers  tike  the 
golden  rod,  or  of  fruit  like  the  apple  or  pear^  and  by  comparing  it  w^itb  a 
standard  Neutral  Scale*  decide  upon  three  or  more  values  of  gray  which 
would  fairly  repre&eat  tb«  values  of  its  different  parts  (stalk,  leaves— upper 
and  under  sides, powers,  or  fruits)^  and  make  a  drawing  of  it  using  washes 
of  gray  to  correspond^!  Have  each  pupil  make  such  a  drawing  from  the 
same  or  a  similar  specimen.  The  illustration,  F,  is  from  a  prize  drawing  by 
Mildred  Kelsey,  Hiddletown,  Conn,,   September^   1905. 

2.     Begin  to  teach  scales  of  values. 

Review  tints  a.nd  shades  of  color.  Show  the  standard  neutral  scaJe 
a.nd  eiplain  it.  The  new  problem  is  to  "tune'*  tints  and  shades  to  correspond 
with  this  neutral  scale.  A  good  &rst  exercise  is  the  following:  Draw  &ve 
circles  about  an  inch  in  diameter  (with  compa&ses  or  by  tracing  around  a 
coin)  placed  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  apart,  one  above  another.  Leave 
the  uppermost  circle  white,  color  the  lowest  one  |et  black.  Mix  a  wash  of 
gray  wlilch  when  dry  will  give  middle  valuei  and  place  this  in  the  central 
circle.  Determine  by  experiment  and  wash  in  the  correct  value  for  light 
gray,  and  also  for  dark  gray.  A  second  exercise  is  to  substitute  a  standard 
color,  tuned,  to  middle  value, t  for  the  central  note  of  the  scale,  a  tint  of  the 
fight  value  for  the  note  above  it  and  a  shade  of  the  right  value  for  the  note 
below  it.  A  diagram  like  VI  is  a  pleasing  application,  the  first  card  being  left 
white. 

Have  each  pupil  make  a  color  scaJe  of  five  tones  ^including  white  and 
black)  appropriate  for  the  rendering  of  the  spray  already  drawn,  and  make  the 
drawing  in  that  scale^  white  being  the  background.  Trim  the  sheet  and  add 
initials  as  in  previous  grades. 


*Suob  aa  that  iiuliliabed  by  The  iJavm  FrMS.  1 

VVhv  pnitilpfii  (nny  ttc^  wurlLerj  out  Hatiafutorily  in  ppptnil  n4  well. 

tYtfllow,  iimnce  and  i^rrfn  miiiit  bedkrkened  (t>  brine  lii'otti  1i>  niblillt*  tikluc,and  ml, 
blue  iind  vioUt  lient«ni?4l      Catnpnre  the  Mmuell  midfllc  vklue  standjuxia. 
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GRAMMAR. 

SEVENTH  YEAR.  i.  Make  drawings  from  flower  and 
fruit  sprays,  with  special  reference  to  details  of  structure. 
Use  pencil  and  water  color. 


2256 


Select  a  simple  spray.  A  complex  one  merely  multiplies  difficulties. 
By  means  of  illustrative  sketches  on  the  blackboard,  and  good  examples  of 
rendering,  lead  the  pupils  to  appreciate  the  life  history  written  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  spray,  and  how  that  history  may  be  indicated  in  the  drawing. 
Notice  especially  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  main  stem  at  the  point 
of  branching;  the  sudden  decrease  in  size;  the  cylindrical  character  of  each 
part;  the  lines  and  dots  which  form  the  annual  rings,  leaf  scars,  etc.  Have 
a  specimen  for  each  pupil,  and  have  each  pupil  make  as  thoughtful  a  drawing 
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AS  poBsibl**    Trim  the  sheet,     Place  the  pame  on  the  back.     The  illustra- 
tioOj  Gj  is  an  honor  drawing  by  Edith  McCliue,  grade  7^  Dover,  Mass. 

2.     Begin  to  teach  scales  of  intensities. 

Revieiw  tints  And  shades  of  color.  Heview  complementary  colors. 
Review  the  Neutral  Scale.  The  dew  problera  is  to  reduce  the  intensity  or 
"chroma"  of  any  color  without 
changing  a  given  value.  For  ei- 
ample,  take  red>  Red  at  its  best 
corresponds  in  value  to  H  D.  By 
miicing  its  complementary  green 
with  it,  a  scale  of  intensities  of 
red  may  be  produced  in  which  the 
values  do  not  change,  hut  from 
which  the  red  gradually  disappears. 
Arrange  five  clean  color  pans  side 
by  side.  In  the  tirst  mix  a  strong 
wash  of  pure  red:  in  the  last  a  wash 
of  neutral  gray  of  the  same  value. 
By  mixing  green  with  red,  niakt  in 
the  central  pan  a  red  half-way 
between  pure  red  and  neutral  gray 
in  intensity.  This  may  be  called 
**half  red,"  Less  green  miied  with  the  pure  red  will  give  a  tone  midway 
between  half  red  and  pure  red;  this  tone  we  may  call  "three-quarter  red." 
More  green  mixed  with  pure  red  will  give  a  tone  midway  between  half 
red  and  neutral  gray;  this  tone  we  may  call  ''quarter  red^\  These  five 
tones  form  a  scale  of  intenshiea  of  red.  Of  coune  sitch  a  scale  is  possible 
with  any  color. 

Have  each  pupil  make  a  group  of  circles  similar  to  thai  shown  at  VII. 
Color  the  first  at  the  left  some  color  at  3-4T1  the  neit  the  full  color,  the  next 
the  color  at  i-zt,  the  next  gray  of  the  same  value  as  the  full  color,  the  last 
the  color  at  1-4L 

Have  each  pupil  [make  a  tracing  or  other  copy  Of  the  pencil  drawing 
previously  made^  and  color  it  appropriately  in  tones  of  very  low  intensity, 
say  1-4I-  Or,*fielect  some  specimen  of  plant  life  exhibiting  colors  of  low 
intensity  like  a  pasture  mushroom,  or  a  dried  pod,  and  make  a  study  of  it 
in  color.     The  illustratiODj  H,  is  by  Willie  Winheig^  Southbridge,  Hasa. 
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EIGHTH  YEAR.  i.  Make  drawings  from  flower  or  fruit 
sprays  or  trees,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  rendering  of 
textures.    Use  pencil  and  water  color. 


By  means  of  sketches  and  illustrations  lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  a  sharp 
line,  quickly  drawn,  will  suggest  a  hard  smooth  contour;  that  a  very  delicate 
line  of  perfect  curvature  will  suggest  something  like  the  contour  of  a  rose 
petal ;  that  a  broad  soft  line  will  suggest  a  material  like  cloth ;  that  a  rough 
jagged  line  will  suggest  something  like  bark  or  a  moss-grown  rock.  That 
the  pencil  by  its  handling  may  be  made  not  only  to  represent  facte  but  to 
suggest  still  other  facts.  Think  texture  as  you  draw  and  your  hand  will 
represent  texture,  according  to  the  amount  of  ''information'*  it  has  received 
through  practice. 

Have  each  pupil  make  several  studies  of  some  large  specimen 
indoors  or  out,  attempting  to  express  as  much  of  the  textures  of  ite  parte 
as  possible.  Illustration  I  is  from  a  prize  drawing  by  Irma  King,  Orange, 
Massachusette. 
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2,  Teach  Monochromatic 
Coloring, 

Keview  ttnts  and  shaded  of  c4>lor 
and  also  tbe  l^eutral  Scale.  Have 
each  pupil  select  some  standard  calor 
and  make  from  it  a  large  graded  wa^h 
ruDnlng  from  the  lightest  possible  tint 
to  the  darkest  possible  shade.  When 
it  is  dry  cut  from  it  seven  oblongs 
about  I  1-4  in.  x  j-4  in,  (avoiding 
streaks  aad  spots)  to  match  closely  in 
value  the  seven  tones  of  the  neutral 
scale  between  white  and  black.  From 
the  remaining  pieces  cut  as  many  other 
oblongs  as  possible,  large  and  small, 
of  such  sizes  as  seem  convenient.  By 
having  pupils  select  and  group  oblongs 
lead  them  to  see:  i^  that  a  group  U 
most  pleasing  when  the  Etrongest  color 
in  it  occupies  the  smallest  area;  t^ 
that  a  group  is  most  pleasing  when 
the  values  of  Us  tones  are  at  consistent 
intervaU  as  measured  by  the  neutrAl 
ficale.  That  is,  if  two  tones  are  used 
they  should  be  at  least  one  step  apart; 
if  three  are  used  one  must  be  midway 
in  value  between  the  other  two.  The 
oblongs  may  be  kept  in  an  envelope 
for  further  ciperiraents.  Make  A  tracing 
such  as  VIII,  and  color  the  costume  in 
two  or  three  tones  of  one  color. 

Have  each  pupil  make  a  tracing  or 
copy  of  his  plant  drawing  and  color  it 
in  monochromatic  tones;  two  tones, 
the  background  being  the  tone  of  the 
paper;  or  three  tones,  the  background 
being  one.  The  illustration,  J,  is  by 
A.  £.  B.  of  South  Ashbumham^  Mass., 
an  honor  drawing,  September,  1905. 
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NIKTH  YEAR,  t.  Make  drawings  from  flower  or  fruit 
sprays  or  trees,  with  special  emphasis  upon  beauty  of  line  and 
grace  of  movement.     Use  pencil  and  water  color. 

By  blackboard  sketches,  drawixigs  and  other  illustrations,  and  by  manj 
Ajcatnples  from  nature  lead  tbe  pupils  to  appreciate  something  of  the  grace 
of  line  in  natural  growths,  K^  If  possible  show  tbem  the  illu&tratioiis  in 
Ruskins*  Proserpina,  especial!;  Plate  VTII,  where  the  MyrtiiU  appears 
"Sketched  for  her  gesture  only," 

Have  each  pupit  make  a  drawing  in  pencil  from  ^me  specimen  indoors 
or  outf  showing  the  dominance  of  the  curves*  The  subject  may  be  a  tree, 
or  even  a  single  leaf^  L.  The  drawing  H  is  by  Carl  Allison  of  Middletown, 
Conn.,  one  of  last  September's  prize  drawings.  The  general  direction  of 
the  main  stem  follows  a  curve  of  force.  Notice  how  weU  the  midribs 
have  beeti  studied^  all  curves  of  grace. 

fE'lUT^t'j  uF  Forte  ftre  pwn^^oent  in  spi'ing  grvw^hi  *ntl  »n 

In  mature  *nd  m  vwifherm*?, 
and  drying  Ttn-ms 
curv€5  of  jfhtir 
ehAr&zXvr 


I 


inFlueiice  of  Froat  > 

leaves  curl  and  \wti\  into  f*nt4^tic 
Forms:  but  i?ven  the  uioit  evn^tic  Are 
conln>tleti  by  Iht  reversed  curve  and  lh« 


^hi4  ikclth  11  from 
a*.r?i&pl*  leaf  toocV 
ed  by  frost 
OoJtfriide  upp».v— »jr 


2.    Teach   Complementary   Coloring, 

Review  scales  of  intenfiitiea  (Grade  VII).  Select  two  complementaiy 
colors,  and  starting  with  a  pool  of  each,  pure,  work  them  together  upon  a 
targe  sheet  of  paper  in  all  possible  degrees  of  inlen^ty  of  each  from  purity  to 
neutral  gray.  When  the  sheet  is  dry  cut  it  into  obLongs  of  different  sizes^ 
and  from  them  select  by  erperlment  Ihe  most  pleasing  groups  of  tones.  Lead 
the  pupils  to  see:  r^  that  the  group  is  best  when  one  of  the  two  colors  is  larger 
in  area  than  the  other,  that  there  may  be  a  dominant  tone;  j,  that  tbe  more 
brilliant  the  color  the  smaller  its  area  should  be;  3,  that  if  one  color  appears 
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at  full  intensity  in  the  group,  its  complement  would  better  not  appear  at 
equal  intensity;  4,  that  if  the  areas  for  two  complementary  tones  are  equal, 
the  intensities  of  the  two  may  be  equal;  5,  that  black,  white,  and  middle 
gray  may  sometimes  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  complementary  group.  Hake 
records  of  the  best  groups,  by  pasting  the  oblongs  side  by  side  on  a  sheet. 
Hake  tracings  such  as  VIII  and  IX  and  color  them  with  complementary 
colors  of  pleasing  intensities. 

Have  each  pupil  make  a  tracing  from  his  drawing  from  nature  and 
color  it  with  complementary  colors  of  pleasing  intensities,  the  background 
to  be  white,  black,  or  gray.  The  Illustration,  N,  is  from  a  prize  drawing 
by  Esther  Lundahl,  Bristol,  Conn.,  a  study  of  the  burdock  in  blue  green 
and  violet  red,  on  a  white  ground. 


i 


The  process  of  life  is  esthetic,  is  an 
operation  for  deepening  the  reality 
of  the  world  by  increasing  its  ex- 
cellence and  beauty.        Henderson. 
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OUTLINES  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

By  WALTER  SARGENT 

SEPTEMBER 

SEPTEMBER  is  a  short  school  month  but  its  work  Is  mi- 
portant*  The  way  in  which  the  year's  drawing  begins, 
influences  its   whole   progress. 

Let  us  first  take  a  survey  of  the  essential  points  of  the  year's 
work,  which  month  by  month  will  be  considered  In  detail. 
Broadly  stated,  a  course  in  drawing  has  a  three  [fold  aim: 
ability  to  draw  objects  free  hand  from  nature  or  from  memory 
and  imagination,  to  make  diagrams  and  working  drawings, 
and  to  appreciate  and  use  good  design  and  harmonious  color. 
Teaching  will  be  simplified  if  what  does  not  tend  to  secure  this 
end  is  eliminated  and  what  does  so  tend  is  emphasized* 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  topics  for  primary  and 
grammar  work  during  the  year.  It  is  so  arranged  as  to  show 
the  relation  of  each  topic  to  the  three  fold  purpose  of  the  work. 

PRIMARY    DIVISION.     First  four  years  in  school, 
I,     Freehand  Drawing. 

7h\^  is  faegt  accomplished  in  this  dlTiaion  b^  two  llaea  of  study: 

1.  IMAGINATIVE  OR  ILLUSTRATIVE  DRAWING. 

Under  tbis  head  the  foUowiag  subjects  are  especially  valuable^ 
(b)     Local    sceaes    aad    occupatian. 

(b)  Ways  of  transportation  and  travel  which  the  children  see  and  know 

about. 

(c)  Their    ovn    play    and    work. 

(d)  IlluEtration  of  other  school  work,  such  as  language,  geography,  etc. 

(e)  Unusual  incidents,  such  as  a  circus  or  a  fire. 

2.  DRAWING  FROM  NATURE. 

(a)  Conunon  implements  of  work,  indoors  and  out^  such  as  garden 
implements  and   kitchen   uteasila. 

(b)  Toys  and  other  things  used  by  the  children  in  their  play, 
tc)    Natural  objects^  such  as  animals,  birdSi  flowersi  seeds  and  trees. 
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n.     Working  Drawing. 

(a)  The  simplest  geometric  elements  such  as  vertic&I  and  horizontal 

lines. 

(b)  Meastirements  an4  diagrams  made  chiefly  in  cannectioQ  with  other 

school   work. 

m.    Design  antS  Color. 

(a)  Thanksgivii3g   souvenirs,   Cbiistmas    gifts,   Calendara,   Valentines, 

May  baskets,  etc. 

(b)  Covers  and  envelopes  for  other  school  work. 

(c)  Design    involving  things  useful  and  ornamental  in  the  schoolroom, 
such  as  peuwipersi  mats,  bouquets,  etc* 


GRAMMAR  DIVISION.     Fifth  to  ninth  years  in  school. 

L    Freehand    drawing,   which    in    this  division    also    follows 
two  lines. 

(a)  Continual  use  of  drawing  to  illustrate  geography,  history^  reading^  etc* 

(b)  General  use  of  drawing  wherever  it  is  helpful  as  a  means  of  expre&sion. 

II.     Drawing  from  objects. 

(a)     Common  objects  with  fipecial  refereoce  to  correct  general  proportions. 

tb)  Flowers,  trees^  plants  and  leaves.  Sketches  showing  their  general 
shape  and  how  they  grow  and  careful  drawings,  exact  shape  and 
botanical  structure  of  such  parts  as  joints,  buds,  leaf  margins,  etc. 

Working  Drawing. 

(a)  Exact  measurements  with  a  rule, 

(b)  Diagrams  to  scale,  such  as  maps,  location  of  places  about  town,  etc. 

(c)  Simple  working  drawings  giving  such  a  description  of  the  shape 

and  dimensioDs  of  objects  as  a  workman  would  need  for  a  guide 
La  making  them. 

m.    Design  and  Color. 

(a)  Objects  made   for  use   and  ornament   in  school,  such   as  covers, 

portfolios,  calendars,  etc. 

(b)  Objects  made  for  home  such  as  Christmas  cards,  printed  mottoes. 

(c)  Plans  for  improving  the  school  yard  with  gardens^  shrubs,  trees. 
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SPECIAL  OUTLIKE  FOR  SEPTEMBER, 

PRIMARY  DIVISION.  Plant  drawing  and  illustrative 
sketching. 

Hav«  pupils  draw  cammoxi  fall  flowers^  such  as  the  ox-eye  daisy,  purple 
aster  and  fall  dandelion.  Tbos*  who  were  in  this  divisioa  last  year  should 
be  expected  to  draw  the  flowers  in  fairly  good  proportions,  while  the  cUsa 
just  entering  will  make  a  begtnniag  and  leatQ  much  by  seeing  the  drawings 
of  the  others.  Let  those  among  the  older  children  in  the  primary  division 
who  draw  best  show  the  tiew  comers  how  to  do  It^  by  sitting  with  tbem  and 
making  a  drawing  before  them.    This  is  a  help  to  alh 

Begin  a  series  of  Ulustrative  sketches  on  the  topics  given  in  the  list, 
and  plan  for  a  lesson  on  each  topic  in  each  of  Che  four  seasons.  For  example 
in  topic  number  i,  pl^LU  fi^r  a  sketch  of  local  scenes  and  occupations  in  the 
autumn,  another  in  winter,  a  third  in  spring  aad  a  fourth  in  the  early  sum- 
mer* These  wtU  form  a  series  which  is  valuable  as  observation  work  and 
is  closely   related  to  other  school  subjects. 

A  lesson  plan  for  illustrative  sketching,  for  example  on  the  topic  of  local 
occupations,  such   as   planting   a   garden: 

1,  Have  children  tell  about  any  planting  they  have  seen  done. 

2.  Have  them  make  sketches  representing  what  they  have  seen. 

5.     Place  these  sketches  where  they  can  be  easily  seen  and  have  each 

child  see  them  ail  if  possible, 
4.     Let  them  make  another  sketch. 

GRAMMAR  DIVISION,     Plant  drawing. 

Have  children  draw  leaves  and  (all  flowers  with  pencil  or  brush,  Arraoge 
the  specimen  on  one  sheet  of  paper  and  draw  on  another  placed  beside  it- 
Select  three  or  four  leaves  which  illustrate  different  types  of  structure  as  the 
palmate  maple  leaf,  the  parallel  veined  plantain  and  the  pinnate  elm.  Those 
just  entering  this  division  should  try  especially  to  draw  the  general  shape 
and  proportions  correctly  while  those  who  are  older  should  be  expected  to 
show  as  well  the  stnicture  and  finer  details  of  shape. 

Begin  the  year's  work  with  a  resolve  that  some  drawing  shall  be  used  as 
a  common  means  of  description  in  other  school  work. 


HELPFUL  REFERENCE  MATERIAL 

Suggestions :    Things  to  make. 

Back  numbers  of  the  School  Arts  Book,  especially  in  the  Outlines  for  November, 
December,  and  June.  Year-Books,  Council  of  Supervisors,  Vol.  2,  pp. 
158-159;  Vol.  3,  pp.  90-98;  Vol  4,  pp.  47-87;  Vol.  5,  pp.  13-67.  Prang 
Text-Books,  Sections  "Measuring  and  Planning"  and  "Design." 

Methods  of  Work. 

Basket  Making.  Book,  April  1905,  p.  453;  May  1905,  p.  521;  Jime  1905, 
p.  426;  Nov.  1905,  p.  158. 

Coloring.    Book,  April  1904,  p.  339;  Nov.  1904,  p.  119. 

Conventionalizing.    Book,  May  1905,  pp.  563-573. 

CroBS-Stitching.    Book,  Dec.  1903,  p.  142;  June  1905,  p.  451. 

Designing  Objects.  Book,  Jan.  1902,  p.  6;  Book,  Jan.  1903,  p.  144;  Book, 
May  1904,  p.  405. 

Designing  Programs.    Book,  June  1902,  p.  9;  June  1905,  p.  680. 

Designing  with  Spots.  Book,  April  1902,  p.  x;  May  1903,  p.  269;  Outline, 
May  1904;  Book,  March  1906,  pp.  505-506. 

Stamping  or  Printing.  Book,  March  1906,  pp.  500-501;  April  1906,  pp.  571- 
572;  May  1906,  pp.  648-652. 

Stenciling.    Book,  Feb.  1902,  p.  11;  June  1905,  p.  605. 

Tooling  leather.    Book,  Dec.  1905,  p.  252. 

Weaving.    Book,  April  1904,  p.  347;  May  1906,  p.  622. 
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STUDY  IN  DRAWING  AND  ART. 

NoTlG, — Thle  BTtide  i*  intended    pArtiouUidly  for  the  oansiileration  of  flUpcrviBors   of 
(lrawjn£. 

IJX  presenting  the  general  suggestions  which  follow,  the  writer 
desires  to  speak  with  becoming  modesty  as  a  layman 
among  experts.  The  thoughts  here  expressed  have  gradually 
taken  their  prtsent  form.  Their  statement  at  this  time  is  due 
in  part  to  a  recent  discussion  at  a  small  club  composed  of  a  few 
prominent  teachers  and  superintendents  of  Massachusetts. 
The  subject  under  discussion  was  a  course  of  drawing  for  the 
public  schools.  There  was  general  agreement  regarding  the 
following  criticisms  of  many  of  the  courses  now  in  use. 

1.  There  is  no  central  thought  upon  which  the  course  is 
built. 

2.  Each  course  is  a  patchwork  of  good  things  without 
systematic  arrangement. 

3.  The  work  does  not  grow  out  of  and  return  into  the  life 
of  the  child. 

4.  The  results  do  not  show  a  continuous  systematic  growth 
in  power  to  think  clearly,  appreciate  adequately,  nor  express 
correctly. 

The  condition  suggested  by  the  above  criticisms  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  subject  is  comparatively  new  in  our  schools.  It 
has  come  in  at  a  time  of  great  re-adjustment  as  a  part  of  this 
re-adjustment.  It  has  come  in,  as  do  most  of  the  new  things^ 
at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  direction  of  men  who  know 
more  about  the  subject  than  they  do  about  the  children  and 
their  immediate  needs.  We  must  patiently  assist  each  other 
to  secure  for  this  subject  a  sane  basis  and  proper  correlation 
with  other  subjects  and  with  the  life  of  the  child.  It  is  with  the 
hope  of  being  helpful  in  these  directions  that  this  article  is 
offered.  Let  the  reader  consider  these  as  tentative  suggestions 
which  may  squint  toward  a  solution  of  our  problem. 
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The  commonly  accepted  purpose  of  a  common  school  educa- 
tion is  to  prepare  each  child  for  good  citizenship.  It  seems 
proper  to  ask  what  contribution  shall  a  course  in  drawing  and 
art  make  toward  such  a  preparation?  In  the  first  place  we  may 
certainly  all  agree  that  it  should  fit  him  to  express,  m  a  siniple 
way  with  pencil  and  paper,  such  things  as  the  ordinary  man 
may  need  to  express.  This  power  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  training  in  technique  which  every  child  ought  to  get  and  for 
which  provision  Is  being  made  in  the  most  of  the  courses 
in  the  subject  now  In  our  schools.  This  is  the  so-called 
practical  side  of  the  subject.  It  is  receiving  and  is  sure 
to  continue  to  receive  the  major  part  of  attention.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  as  soon  as  the  whole  subject  is  put  upon  the 
proper  basis  this  part  will  take  its  proper  place.  With  this 
in  mind  I  shall ^  in  the  present  article ,  disregard  this  side  of  the 
subject. 

There  is  however  another  side,  not  less  important,  more 
spiritual  and  harder  to  approach.  This  is  the  emotional  side, 
the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  -  the  art  side.  Now  we  must 
not  expect  the  plain,  everyday  citizen  to  go  too  far  In  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful.  Right  here  the  ultra  artistic  people 
who  plan  our  courses  make  a  great  mistake.  They  forget^ 
what  I  desire  to  emphasize,  viz,,  that  we  must  plan  for  the 
children  of  the  masses.  They  think  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
art  treasures  of  the  great  art  museums  of  Europe;  the  apprecia- 
tion which  has  come  to  be  such  a  joy  in  their  own  lives  and 
which  they  desire  to  secure  for  their  children.  Now  nine  tenths 
of  the  children  in  our  public  schools  will  not  go  into  these  art 
museums  nor  will  art  treasures  get  mto  their  homes.  Is  there 
then  no  art  for  them?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  great 
deal  and  that  there  are  certain  definite  things  toward  which  we 
may  direct  their  work. 
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To  get  the  matter  quite  clearly  before  our  minds  let  us  ask 
ourselves  the  question,— What  should  art  do  for  the  child  of  the 
artisan?  It  seems  tu  me  that  we  may  say  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, that  it  should  help  him  toward  a  sweeter,  saner^  more  whole^ 


I 


some  life.     To  be  still   more   specific,  the  course  in  art  in  the 
public  schools  should  influence  the  ordinary  citizen  as  to, 
I.     His    home    and    its    furnishings. 

Let  us  understand,  then,  that  a.  house  should  bear  witness 
in  al]  it£  economy  that  human  culture  is  the  end  to  which  tt  is  built 
and  garnished-  -Emerson. 

His  door  yard  and  garden. 

The  best  civilization  caiuiol  exist  without  Rowers  any  more 
than  without  picturw.— L.  H.  Baitey, 
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3,  His   dress  and   manners. 

If  by  love  and  aobleneKs  we  tftke  up  into  oufselves  the  beauty 
we  BdmirCt  we  shidl  spend  it  again  on  all  around  us. — Emerson, 

4.  His  appreciation  of  the  birds  and  the  woods  and  of 
parks  and   parkways* 

These  things  may  at  first  seem  simple,  homely  and  fajr 
beneath  what  we  usually  think  of  as  the  world  of  art  but  they 
are  fundamental  to  all  true  art  and  may  furnish  the  basis  from 
which  to  go  on  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  children 
and   their  environment  may  warrant. 

There  can  be  no  great  school  of  art,  unless  artistic  tastes  Are 
developed  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained  by 
fostering  the  taste  for  artistic  decoration  of  the  home.    VUlari. 

When  the  hard-handed  son  of  toll  objects  to  much  of  the 
art  work  in  our  schools  as  not  practical  for  his  children,  but  as 
very  proper  for  the  children  of  the  rich,  he  is  in  the  main  right 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  his  own  children.  If  the  art  work  of  the 
schools  leads  to  discontent  with  what  the  parents  are  able  to 
provide^  a  demand  for  expensive  dresses  and  millinery  and  an 
aping  of  the  rich,  even  to  the  extent  of  filling  the  house  with 
bright,  tawdry  furnishings,  then  it  has  not  only  faiUd  to  bring 
beauty  into  the  home  but  it  has  been  a  breeder  of  discontent 
and  thes3  parents  have  a  right  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  If 
however  the  results  of  the  art  instruction  is  a  desire  to  be  helpful 
in  the  home,  to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  what  one  has, 
then  these  same  hard  working  parents  recognize  its  value.  It 
is  practical,  economical  and  makes  the  home  more  beautiful. 

The  foundation   of    beauty  is  the  heart,  and  every  generous 

thought  illustrates  the  walla  of  your  chamber.     Emerson. 

Before  discussing  the  above  mentioned  four  lines  in 
which    art    instruction   should    help   the   child,   let    us   consider 
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three  ideas  which  are  fundamental  in  each.     These  fundameDtal 
ideas  are^ 

I .     Cleanliness. 

2«     Order, 

3,     Honesty. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  need  no  explanation. 

"Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness/^ 
"Order  is  beaven's  first  law." 

In  regard  to  the  third,  two  points  should  be  emphasized. 
First  one  should  wear  such  clothes  and  Uve  in  such  appartments 
as  are  in  accord  with  his  means.  Second  his  true  personality 
should  show  in  both  his  dress  and  his  house. 

Art  is  the  free  and  adequate  emtiodtment  of  an  idea,  in  a  form 
peculiarly   appropriate  to   the   idea   itself.— Heget. 

These  will,  I  think,  be  recognized  as  simple,  modest  demands 
and  as  possible  of  attainment.  It  is  true  that  they  are  very  far 
reaching  and  can  come  only  gradually  and  at  first  only  in  the 
more  favored  places. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  our  four  propositions  and  picture 
what  we  would  like  to  have  come  tnie  for  our  future  citizen, 
along  each  of  these  lines.* 

I.  His  home  shall  be  modest,  scrupulously  clean  and  with 
.everything  within  and  without  in  good  order.  The  furnish- 
ings shall  be  simple,  substantial  and  in  harmony  with  the 
house,  the  occupant  and  his  mode  of  life*  There  shall  be 
a  few  pictures  on  the  walls,  each  with  its  message  for  the 
owner.  A  few  much  read  books  shall  be  on  the  table  and  in 
the  book  case. 

*Th«  iltuft(ralinn»i  «how  i(ui(  m  lievinmrui  hu»  li«eit  iiu»d>p  al  Hv«nrM«t  in  l>««rhiniiE;  tlitwr 
thini^  ohieed^'f-Iy,  The  (■hilflreii  wslwt  (W  furnish inip^,  *'jirf  fnr  qdiI  upf  rht?  rtKKiic. 
ucpHnlinfE  r<i  itinr  hv^i  iflste'  ami  tikill. 
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2,  The  grounds  shall  be  as  ample  as  possible  and  well  kept. 
There  shall  be  a  garden  with  a  few  flowers  and  vegetables,  a 
clinging  vine  and  one  or  more  fruit  trees. 

3,  Our  citizen's  dress  shall  be  In  keeping  with  his  income 
and    the   surroundings,  quiet,   substantial,   and   not   costly,   and 


his  manners  shall  be  modest,  quiet,  dignified  and  appropriate 
for  his  station  in  life. 

4.  He  shall  love  to  take  his  family  to  stroll  in  fields  and 
woods.  He  shall  use  his  influence  as  a  citizen  for  ample 
school  grounds,  the  planting  and  preservation  of  trees  and 
the  improvement  of  parkways.  Here  our  good  citizen  shall 
be  living  the  simple  life^  in  harmony  with  his  surroundings. 
What   could  be  more   artistic?     Is    not   such    a    condition    of 
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^^^K  the    common    citizen    possible    and    one    well    worth   working 
^V  for? 

^H  "H«  who  shall  bravely  and  gracefully  subdue  this  Gorgon  of 

Convension  and  Fashion,  and  show  men  how  to  lead  a  cUan,  hand- 
some, and  heroic  Life  amid  the  beggarly  elements  of  our  cities  and 
villages;  whoso  shall  teach  me  how  to  eat  my  meat  and  take 
my  repo&«,  and  deal  with  men,  without  any  shame  following, 
will  restore  the  life  of  man  to  splendor,  and  make  his  own  name 
dear  to  all  history."-  Emerson. 


r 


To  those  accustomed  to  think  of  education  only  from  the 
book  standpoint  these  suggestions  may  seem  very  radical.  It 
may  even  seem  to  many  that  these  are  matters  for  which  the 
home  must  be  responsible  and  with  which  the  public  schools 
have  no  business.  I  am  however,  sure  that  the  readers  of  this 
magazine  are  in  sympathy  with  every  effort  of  the  school  to  make 
the  home  more  wholesome  and  more  beautiful.  Personally 
I  believe  that  right  here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  school 
to  help  the  home  in  a  thoroughly  practical  way.  Just  how  it  is 
to  be  done  is  another  and  a  harder  question.  This  I  shall  attempt 
to  discuss  in  a  future  article. 


W.    A.    BALDWIN 
Principal  Hyannis  Stmie  NHmal  Scfaaal 


EDITORIAL. 


JUNE  is  a  notable  month  m  our  school  calendar.  It  is  at 
once  November,  December,  October  and  May;  it  has  its  own 
Thanksgiving  day —the  day  when  school  closes;  it  is  the  last 
month— of  the  teacher^s  year;  it  is  the  month  of  harvests— when 
we  bind  sheaves  of  results;  and  it  is  seed  time— into  the  world 
outside  our  school  walls  we  cast  our  pupils,  hoping  that  some 
will  produce  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some  a  hundred  fold,  by 
their  use  of  the  truth  we  have  given  them.  The  "long  vacation" 
-  that  "extra"  added  to  the  salary,  and  more  precious  than  gold, 
will  be  here  before  we  know  it.  Then  what  baths  of  fresh  air 
and  sunshine !  What  feasts  of  beauty !  What  siestas  of  leisure  1 
What  picnics  of  spirit  in  the  open  I 

<L  But  before  all  that  we  must  help  our  pupils  to  produce  at 
least  one  good  design  apiece  which  shall  be  a  record  of  the  year's 
achievement,  an  embodiment  of  the  knowledge,  taste,  and  skill 
at  their  command.  That  such  a  design  should  be  of  interest 
to  each  child,  enlisting  all  his  powers,  everybody  admits  in  these 
days.  That  it  should  be  his  own,  yet  not  wholly  his  own,  every 
thoughtful  teacher  is  forced  to  believe,  otherwise  why  is  the 
child  in  school?  A  teacher  is  an  educator  one  who  "draws  out" 
the  mind  of  the  pupil,  stretches  it  a  little  farther  each  day,  calls 
it  to  a  super-normal  effort,  attracts  it  to  a  superior  ideal.  The 
child^s  own  ideai  is  not  to  be  condemned,  cast  aside,  discarded, 
it  is  to  be  grown  into  the  better,  developed  into  the  highest  form 
of  itself.  The  precious  original  idea  in  his  first  design  must  be 
seen  glorified  in  the  finished  result.  Just  how  to  initiate  and 
sustain  such  an  evolution  is  the  problem  of  problems.  The 
solution  depends  of  course  upon  adjustment,  the  nice  adjustment 
of  the  environing  mind  of  the  teacher  to  the  growing  mind  of  the 
pupil.  From  the  teacher  must  come  stimulation,  appreciation 
of  effort,  encouragement,  suggestion,  friendly  criticism,  help, 
and  applause.  From  the  child  must  come  response,  self  activity, 
pa  tient    continuance    in    well    d  o  ing, 
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C  For  weeks  I  have  been  wondering  how  to  help  you  who 
read  the  School  Arts  Book  to  grasp  more  completely  the  teacher's 
problem  in  teaching  design.  I  have  concluded  to  try  to  do  it  by  a 
confession.  I  am  going  to  tell  yon  how  I  dealt  with  myself  in 
making  that  aster  design  on  the  cover  of  the  last  September 
Number.  Now  let  us  understand  at  the  outset  the  difference 
between  what  Dr.  Ross  calls  a  "pure  design/*  and  what  Day  calls 
"practical  design."  The  end  in  pure  design  is  the  achievement 
of  order  in  the  shapes,  tones  and  relative  positions  of  spots  on  a 
plain  surface.  The  end  in  practical  design  is  to  achieve  such 
an  order  for  a  specific  purpose  or  use.  A  pure  des^n  is  a  song 
without  wordB|  an  aria  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  a  practical  design, 
or  as  we  commonly  say,  an  applied  design,  is  a  song  in  English, 

L something  with  significance,  something  we  can  understand.* 
That  aster  ornament  was  a  problem  in  practical  design.  As 
nearly  as  I  could  state  it  to  myself  it  was:  To  make  a  cover  stamp 
in  the  form  of  a  circle,  to  be  printed  with  type,  in  one  color, 
employing  the  aster  as  motif  as  appropriate  to  a  September 
number.  I  had  therefore  three  things  to  consider:  i,  The 
aspect  of  asters;  2,  The  pleasing  arrangement  of  the  elements 
within  a  circle;  3,  The  bringing  of  the  ornament  into  harmony 
with  the  other  elements  of  the  cover.  I  will  review  what  I  did 
and  what  I  said  to  myself  in  the  doing, 
[  Asters  grow  in  groups  of  all  sizes  on  rather  stiff  branching 
stems.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  curved,  pointed,  and  small 
leaves  or  bracts  grow  at  the  joints.  If  asters  are  to  be  arranged 
within  a  circle  the  flowers  must  be  massed  and  all  the  elements 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  circular  curve,  but  the  quality 
of  straightness  and   uprightness  so  characteristic   of   the  aster 


*A  tlMiRtii  fmtiL  abiiltsct  Npotff  mHy  be  likenRii   tn  ioAlrmn^nlnl  inwiit?.      Htjmv  of    Mi^i' 
CliiUifh'io  iJevIjEtM  in  thi^  nurnher   ori^    llk«'  wingTi  in  Arnbir       The  ilp:^if(na    Vlin;^    EiImiji  Advii- 

cutis'-  ill  lii*r  arfirl*-  on  The  (\»nv#ritiait3l.  srs  funiert  m  KuRUsh.  K^ch  is  rialU,  «icli  w  cooti 
in  itn  plitLv:  ihif  niii>  n>e«iirtAl  it  rKcit  eikch  fiiall  lit  MUtiJC— hiLraiottiQtu*  thytUtnicAi,  H^VOi-^ 
iTn«triRB3  ((iijflic". 
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must  be  preserved.  I  made  sketch  i.  It  seemed  too  formal, 
too  rigidly  vertical  and  horizontal  in  its  lines.  I  tried  2^  hut  in 
this  all  aster  straightness  was  lost;  moreover  all  the  darks  came 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  circle:  3,  brought  the  darks  into  place; 
but  the  straightness  was  still  lacking.*  Then  I  tried  4  to  dis- 
tribute the  darks  more  evenly  and  emphasize  the  stems;  but  it 
seemed  too  Greek  for  so  wild  a  thing  as  the  asten  An  informal 
arrangement  6,  seemed  too  Japanesa,  so  I  tried  to  modify  4,  and 
6  was  the  result.  Again  the  straight  quality  was  lacking,  so 
I  went  back  to  a  more  rigid  arrangement  7,  but  now  an  Anthe- 
mion  in  white  stared  me  in  the  face,  and  I  proceeded  to  fill  in  the 
white  spaces  with  flowers  as  at  8.  I  was  disgusted  and  went 
back  to  my  first  idea,  modified  as  at  g.  The  leaves  were  too 
prominent ;  lo^  leaves  still  obtrusive ;  1 1,  this  was  angular  enough 
but  all  horizontal  and  vertical  again.  I  went  back  to  6  which 
seemed  more  hopeful,  and  got  12  as  the  next  resuJt,  and  then  15, 
But  these  were  too  curved;  m.ore  stiffness  seemed  essential;  I 
tried  14  and  15.  No  good.  What  a  pity  to  forego  curves, 
especially  within  a  circle.  Designers  have  bent  oak  branches 
into  circles,  why  not  bend  the  aster,  as  at  17?  But  why  not 
make  the  arrangement  more  angular  by  using  a  hexagon?  iS, 
Or  an  equilateral  triangle  within  a  circle?  ig.  Or  a  circle  in  a 
circle?  20.  No;  let*s  go  back  to  our  first  idea  and  re-study  that. 
But  21  seems  hopeless,  18  wasn't  so  bad;  it  might  be  im- 
proved, 22.  No,  r<o;  the  solution  must  lie  in  the  direction  of  i 
after  all.  But  in  23  the  flowers  are  all  in  one  place  and  the 
leaves  all  in  another;  24  is  better.  But,  alas;  What  a  tattooed 
savage  1  have  made!  In  25  a  nose  developed!  In  26  cars! 
and  ear  rings!!  But  the  thing  looks  more  hopeful— rigid  stems, 
flowing  leaves.     It  separates  into  upper  parts  and  lower  part, 

*1"h«ae  ^keU^hi,!34  wn^rr  vrrv  njugh,  UMfk  *»  (iiiickl>'    a^   p<>wil«le    with    l>ryflii    anil    itik, 
niipfely  Mi  lietenniiie  u    ffvli^ral    ptaii    Cor    ibe    iJfMigli.      Kjich    wa#    rrude    in    two    ih"  llirw 
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however.  27  is  better.  The  circle  is  now  broken  up  into  three 
rather  interesting  masses,  in  harmony  with  its  contour,  and  yet 
with  a  good  straight  line  in  the  middle.  The  lower  part  is  some- 
what empty,  28  is  better  in  distribution,  but  the  flowers  at  the 
top  over-balance  the  leaves  below.  But  that  is  easily  modified. 
I  believe  I  will  hold  to  this  general 
arrangement,  but  balance  the  flow- 
ers and  leaves  better,  29  is  the 
result.  An  aster  quality  pervades 
the  design,  but  the  elements  are 
related  in  line  to  the  contour  of 
the  circle. 

The  nezt  step  is  the  refinement 
of  the  design.  This  I  attempted 
to  accomplish,  first,  by  thinking 
out  carefully  the  suggested  space 
relations,  as  indicated  by  the  line 
sketch.  The  circle  is  divided  by  a  vertical  diameter  which  becomes 
the  axis  of  the  design.  The  principal  lines  make  two  oval  figures 
with  their  points  together  at  the  bottom.  These  lines  are  echoed 
by  the  smaller  ovals  within.  The  vertical  axis  is  echoed  by  the 
vertical  parts  of  the  stems;  a  form  like  a  jardiniere  is  repeated 
three  times  within  the  circles;  here  is  harmony  of  shape*  They 
are  of  different  sizes;  hence  rhythmic  in  measure.  The  asters 
grow  in  groups  rhythmic  in  size;  the  flowers  themselves  vary 
in  size  in  an  orderly  way.  The  leaves  must  be  rhythmic  in  size. 
The  outer  ones,  below,  attract  too  much  attention.  They  can- 
not well  be  smaller;  but  we  can  let  a  little  light  through  them! 
Bracts  must  be  suggested  at  the  joints.  Now  the  size  of  the 
whole,  and  the  strength  of  line  to  be  used  must  be  determined 
by  comparing  the  sketch  with  the  other  elements  of  the  cover. 
While  the  cover  must  hold  together  as   a   unit   the   title   must 
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hold  its  own  as  the  most  important  thing  on  the  page.  And  at 
last,  the  design  reproduced  here  in  the  circle  was  the  result.  It 
is  my  original  idea  improved,  put  into  orderly  shape,  refined, 
brought  into  harmonic  relations  with  the  other  elements  of  the 
cover.     It  is  not  a  pure  design  with  abstract  spots ;  it  is  an  applied 

design  from  the  aster* 

The  result  may  not 
be  beautiful,  but  no 
one  can  say  it  is  not 
orderly.  "The  achiev- 
ing of  order  is  our 
aim  In  teaching  de- 
sign," says  Dr.  Ross. 
*'Beauty?  That  is  a 
supreme  example  of 
order,  achieved  in- 
stinctively and  rec- 
ognized intuitively." 
Beauty  is  reserved  for 
the  masters.  Perhaps 
I  can  never  achieve 
beauty;  but  I  can 
achieve  order,  at  least,  and  be  sure  of  so  much.  Pardon  this 
long  review  of  a  bit  of  ancient  history.  I  give  it  not 
because  I  am  proud  of  my  design,  not  because  I  hold  it  to 
illustrate  the  only  way  of  solving  a  problem  in  applied 
design,  but  because  I  believe  it  illustrates  a  method  which 
teachers  in  public  schools  may  foUow  in  teaching  children. 
From  many  trial  sketches  by  the  pupil,  one  may  be  selected 
under  the  teacher's  guidance,  and  worked  over  and  over 
until  it  embodies  such  principles  of  design  as  the  pupil  is 
supposed  to  know. 
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C  Such  a  method  will  bring  results  which^  if  not  beautiful 
(and  how  can  they  be,  m  view  of  the  conditions?)  will  be  orderly 
and  educational.  The  pupil  will  be  trained  to  appreciate  a 
beautiful  thing  when  be  sees  it^  and  to  know  why  it  is  beautiful. 
Nor  will  the  few  **bright  pupils"  be  the  only  beneficiaries.    The 


entire  class  will  become 
produce  creditable  work, 
the  Educational  Club   of 


enriched  by  such  instruction,  and 
I   was   announced    to   speak   before 

Springfield,  Mass.,  last  winter^  at  a 
dinner.  As  a  souvenir  of  the  occasion  and  to  furnish  a  scrap  of 
paper  for  the  taking  of  possible  notes,  Mr.  Daniels,  the  Super- 
visor of  Drawing  conceived  the  idea  of  furnishing  a  decorated 
tablet  for  each  member  of  the  club.  The  tablet  was  made  the 
problem  in  applied  design  for  one  of  his  classes  at  the  high  school. 
The  conditions  were    thought   out    and    clearly  stated,  flowers 
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were  chosen  as  the  motif  of  decoration  as  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  the  quality  and  color  of  paper  and  the  size  of  sheet 
were  determined,  and  the  pupils  went  at  it.  Three  of  the  designs 
are  shown  herewith.  These  are  typical  of  the  layout  for  all: 
heading  and  space,  neither  enclosed^  one  enclosed,  both  enclosed. 
And  these  are  typical  results.  Out  of  thirty  a  dozen  more  were 
as  good  as  these.  These  were  selected  partly  because  they  would 
reproduce  well  in  half  tone.  In  the  whole  lot  not  one  really 
bad  design  was  to  be  found,  not  one  incorrect  in  principle  and 
careless  in  arrangement.  Design  can  be  taught.  The  articles 
and  illustrations  In  this  number  of  the  School  Arts  Book  ought  to 
help. 

<I,  In  the  application  of  ornament  by  means  of  stencils,  the 
following  letter  from  Miss  Lucy  S.  Ward,  Supervisor  of  Drawing, 
Elmira,  H.   Y.,   will  help   somebody: 

My   dear  Mr.   Batley:— 

I  am  very  glad  to  write  you  about  the  pillow  designs.  The  material, 
burlap,  was  bought  by  the  teachers  from  the  dry  goods  stores  at  the  reduced 
price  of  fifteen  cents  per  yard.  The  burlap  was  39  in.  wide  and  we  aiiowed 
iiin.  for  a  pillow,  making  it  iq  1-2  in.  square  after  taking  3-4  in.  seams  from 
the  raw  edges. 

Preliminary  drawing  wa&  done  on  q  3-4  in.  squares  of  manilta  paper. 
This  represented  one  quarter  oi  the  pillow.  Large  flowers  like  the  poppy, 
tulip  atid  crysatithemum,  and  abstract  spots  were  used  as  motives.  When  a 
satisfactory  drawing  was  finally  made  it  was  transferred  to  a  squaie  of  heavy, 
glazed  manila  wrapping  paper,  and  accurately  drawn  with  a  board  and  T 
square.  This  was  placed  on  a  piece  of  glass  and  the  design  was  cut  nut  with 
a  sharp  knife.  Many  pupils  bought  "oil  board"  making  a  stencil  which  could 
be  used  for  several  pillows,  and  some  of  the  boys  varnished  their  paper. 

The  stencil  was  pinned  in  place  securely  (I  forgot  to  say  that  we  Left  a 
2  in,  tnargtn  in  drawing  the  design)  and  filled  in  with  water  color  taken 
directly  from  the  cake  with  a  stiff  flat  brush  about  a  balf  inch  wide.  We 
found  that  very  little  water  and  a  great  deal  of  color  should  be  used  1  one 
pillow  sometimes  took  a  whole  cake).  The  color  of  the  burlap  softened  any 
color  put  on  it.     The  following  combinations  were  used — red  on  green,  black 
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on  red,  fed  and  green  on  browii,  black  on  olive  greeiif  brown  and  green  on 
th«  natural  color,  Tbe  designs  were  outlined  with  Ink,  black  paint  or  sitkate«n. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  children,  especially  the  boys,  more  thati  compen- 
Mted  for  tbe  bard  work  of  the  teacher.  We  learned  a  great  deal  about  Design, 
The  correlation  of  mechanical  drawing,  free  haod  drawing  and  dealga  gave 
to  the  children  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  each.  From  twelve  to  fifteen 
half  hour  lessons  were  given  to  the  pillows. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lucy  S.  Ward. 

C  A  good  method  of  fishing  for  pleasing  units  to  be  used  in 
stencil  patterns  or  any  other,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  following 
plate  taken  from  a  most  mteresting  set  of  hektographed  outlines 
made  for  his  teachers  by  Mr.  M.  £.  Bennett,  Supervisor  of  Penn- 
manship  and  Art,  Braddock,  Pa.,  and  kindly  re-drawn  for  us  by 
the  author.  Mr.  Bennett  believes  in  furnishing  abundant  illus- 
trative material.  Here  is  the  letter  which  came  with  the  nine 
large  pages  of  illuBtrations: 

Deaf  Mr.  Bailey; — 

I  am  sending  you,  under  separate  cover^  a  few  bektographs^  not  for  any 
supposed  art  value,  but  because  I  believe  it  h  your  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  school  art  work,  as  it  exists,  the  poor  and  medium^  as  well  as  the  best. 

These  suggestions  supply  a  working  base  for  tbe  grade  teacher^  and 
much  originfti  work  is  secured  in  the  use  of  an  idea.  To  illustrate;  —  A 
landscape  is  developed  on  the  board,  with  reason  for  every  line  and  its  parti- 
cular character — the  children  drawing  with  the  teacher  -calling  into  use 
the  imaginative  powers  of  the  children  and  teaching  incidently  many  thiogs 
about  the  country  and  nature  and  how  they  appear.  The  pupils  then  give  a 
title  or  name  to  their  drawing.  On  another  day  the  children  use  the  same 
thiags— trees,  hill  and  road  and  work  a  change.  The  tree  has  to  grow 
in  a  different  pEace,  the  road  has  to  go  in  a  different  direction,  tbe  hltt  line  to 
slope  in  a  different  direction,  a  new  name  has  to  be  made  up.  Some  day, 
when  the  space  divisions  are  pleasing  to  look  at,  the  children  are  allowed  to 
add  a  new  thing  to  one  of  their  landscapes,— a  tbtog  of  their  own  selection, 
a  bam  or  house,  a  person  or  an  animal* 

Perhaps  there  is  no  one  month^s  drawing  that  the  children  enjoy  so 
intensely  as  our  month  of  landscape  work.    They  handle  the  pencil  so  softly 
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and  tenderly  to  get  the  distant  efFccts,  hold  up  their  drawings  and  study  th*m 
BO  intently,  1  cannot  but  feel  we  have  thrown  such  a  charm  ov^r  ihei  lines 
that  they  are  reatly  looking  beyond  the  lines  to  the  green  fields,  glorious 
with  cloud  and  river  and  lofty  woods,  have  set  their  eye  lo  diink  of  God*s 
beauty*  Truly  yours, 

M.  E,  Bennett. 

€L  Three  of  the  articles  m  this  number,  Dr:  Haney's,  Professor 
Weed's,  and  Miss  Stanwood^s,  offer  suggestions  for  vacation 
work,  "Work?"  Yes^  work;  the  working  habit  becomes 
tyrannous  and  hard  to  throw  off  at  a  moment^s  notice.  Many 
teachers  use  up  the  first  half  of  a  vacation  in  trying  to  take  a 
vacation!  To  have  one  hour  a  day  set  apart  for  professional 
work,  during  the  first  month,  will  ease  the  conscience  and  add 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  summer  days.  If  you  have  a  camera 
or  can  borrow  one,  try  making  photographs  of  leaves  and  flowers 
from  nature^  as  Professor  Weed  suggests.  If  you  want  to 
increase  your  powers  of  observation  more  rapidly,  acquire  greater 
skill  of  hand,  and  ripen  your  taste  for  beautiful  work,  lay  Dr. 
Haney's  article  to  heart,  and  do  conscientiously  as  he  directs. 
You  will  not  find  in  the  whole  range  of  print,  a  clearer^  more 
concise,  or  better  illustrated  statement  as  to  how  to  make  a 
pencil  sketch  from  nature.  If  you  wish  to  have  an  eye  sensitive 
to  color  and  to  do  something  "different"  this  summer,  tay  Dyeing. 
I  wish  you  could  see  the  set  of  samples  Miss  Stanwood  sent  me 
with  her  article.  Such  exquisite  hues  of  color  one  never  sees  on 
the  market,  for  they  were  not  made  to  sell,  they  were  made  to  be 
beautiful ! 

€L  The  article  by  Mr.  Baldwin  is  a  fitting  climax  in  the  series 
of  typical  and  suggestive  courses  in  art  education,  Mr.  Baldwin's 
statement  is  the  result  of  many  year*s  experience  as  teacher, 
principal,  superintendent,  and  director  of  normal  instmction, 
It  embodies  the  conclusions  of    a  close  observer,  a  persistent 
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thinker^  and  an  idealist  of  the  sanest  type  we  know.  Mr.  John 
Graham  Brooks,  author  of  The  Social  Unrest,  and  of  interna* 
tional  reputation  as  a  student  of  economics,  has  pronounced 
Mr,  Baldwin^s  school  at  Hyannis  to  be  one  of  the  best  educa- 
tional  institutions  in  the   United   StatcE. 

€L  The  latest  advance  in  the  teaching  of  color  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Emmet  £,  Myers  of  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  West 
Virginia*  Mr>  Myers  has  invented  a  palette  for  water  colors 
in  such  a  form  that  the  six  standards,  their  six  intermediates, 
the  half-intensities  of  these  twelve  colors,  and  middle  value 
gray,  may  be  placed  in  their  proper  relations,  each  in  its  own 
compartment,  and  stand  ready  for  use  at  any  time.  The  com- 
partments are  designated  by  color  names  and  symbols  printed  on 
the  rim  of  the  palette.  Mr.  Myers  claims  that  more  effectual 
work  can  be  done  with  less  color  and  in  a  much  shorter 
time  with  this  device  than  by  any  other  yet  invented*  He 
is  probably  right,  for  by  means  of  his  palette  it  is  possible 
to  tune  the  color  scale  more  easily  and  more  closely  than  ever 
before. 

(L  The  concensus  of  opinion  concerning  the  School  Arts  Book, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from  the  numerous  responses  to 
that  March  editorial,  seems  to  be  that  the  magazine  Is  good, 
that  no  department  can  well  be  omitted  (but  rather  departments 
should  be  added),  and  that  the  Book  should  contain  more  illus- 
trations. The  one  ambition  of  both  Editor  and  Publisher  is  to 
make  the  magazine  increasingly  valuable  to  grade  teachers. 
Just  at  this  time  we  cannot  but  be  pleased  with  a  German  opinion 
of  the  School  Arts  Book  as  expressed  in  a  recent  number  of 
Der  Saeman,  by  Dr*  Louis  Pallat,  professor  of  art  in  the  Royal 

H       High  School,   Berlin.     Here   is  a   translation   by   Mr.   Herman 

H       Bucher,  from  the  original: 
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'*The  School  Arts  Book  serves  primarily  to  furnish  teachers 
every  month  with  appropriate  subject  matter,  and  by  means  of 
referenceSj  annotations,  and  short  essays  to  give  additiona! 
instruction  on  the  problems  of  drawing.  All  this  is  written  by 
practical  teachers  from  the  midst  of  school  room  practice,  in 
a  pleasant  joyous  style.  These  articles  contain  a  wealth  of 
information  and  in  spite  of  their  brevity  give  a  living  picture  of 
American  ideals.  A  casual  inspection  only  of  the  School  Arts 
Book  reveals  its  prime  motive,  to  wit:  to  assist  in  the  formation 
of  good  taste.  The  typographical  features,  both  letter  press  and 
illustrations,  show  at  once  its  superiority  over  our  own  Drawing 
periodicals." 

d  The  schoolroom  decoration  movement  is  beginning  to  attain, 
in  the  wealthier  communities,  its  normal  maturity.  Decorated 
walls  are  appearing,  to  take  the  place  of  wall  decorations;  appro- 
priate local  subjects,  to  take  the  place  of  subjects  locally  appro- 
priated.  The  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York  has  announced 
a  Competition  for  the  decoration,  with  historical  paintings^  of 
a  vestibule  in  the  Morris  High  School,  Bronx,  ''open  to  artists 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex."  The  subjects  required  are 
Gouvemeur  Morris  addressing  the  Convention  for  framing  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  The  First  Treaty  of  Peace 
made  between  the  Weekquoisgeek  Indians  and  the  Dutch  at  the 
residence  of  Johannes  Bronck  in  1642.  The  first  prize  will  be 
the  commission  to  execute  the  decorations  for  which  $3,000 
will  be  paid.  The  second  prize  will  be  $200,  the  third  $100, 
and  two  honorable  mentions  will  be  awarded  at  $50  each.  Unless  all 
signs  fail  and  human  nature  changes  the  time  will  come  when  the 
works  of  individual  kings  and  emperors  and  popes  will  be  outdone 
by  the  works  of  a  Sovereign  People.  American  capitols^  couirts, 
schools,  libraries  andpostoffices  will  be  more  splendid  monuments, 
one  of  these  days,  than  European  palaces,  chapels,  and  tombs. 
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€L  The  movement  to  save  Niagara  Falls  is  assuming  national 
proportions,  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  American  Civic 
Association,  Every  lover  of  out-door  beauty,  every  man  and 
woman  jealous  for  the  growing  reputation  of  the  United  States 
as  a  lover  of  the  finer  things  of  life,  should  lend  his  influence  to 
this  movement*  Write  your  congressmen  and  urge  them  to 
favor  the  immediate  passage  of  the  Burton  Bill  (H.  R.  18024) 
without  amendment.  Send  a  dollar  to  Mr.  J,  Horace  McFarland, 
president  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  Harrisburg^  Pa., 
to  help  push  on  the  work  of  developing  an  imperious  public 
sentiment  in  favor   of  Niagara's  preservation* 

d.  In  an  educational  tract,  entitled  ^*To  the  Boys  and  Girls  of 
Maine,"  issued  by  that  lover  of  children,  W.  W.  Stetson,  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  is  to  be  found  this  sane 
advice:  ^'Decide  now  to  own  the  home  in  which  you  are  to  live. 
Make  it  so  beautiful  that  all  people  of  good  taste  will  commend 
it,  and  so  simple  that  everybody  will  forget  to  ask:  *'What  did  it 
cost?' ' 

€L  All  believers  in  the  practical  union  of  Nature  and  Art  will 
be  glad  to  learn  of  the  good  work  being  done  at  the  Lowthorpe 
School  of  Landscape  Gardening  and  Horticulture  for  Women, 
in  the  charming  old  town  of  Groton,  Massachusetts.  The  full 
course  comprises  two  years'  work,  and  includes  the  study  of 
Botany,  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Garden  Design,  Drawing,  Surveying 
and  Engineering,  and  Greenhouse  Work.  This  comparatively 
new  field  of  interest  for  women  is  one  which  must  appeal  strongly 
to  genuine  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  as  found  in  "God's  out-of- 
doors." 

€L  A  teacher  in  a  New  York  City  school  was  recently  ordered 
into  the  country  for  complete  change  and  rest.  She  was  not 
allowed  to  read,  to  paint,  or  to  stay  in  the  house.     She  did  not 
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rebel.  She  discovered  forty-three  different  kinds  of  wood  on  a 
hillside,  designed  and  whittled  out  sixty-five  paper  knives,  and 
came  back  to  her  work  well  and  enriched  with  a  finer  power. 
The  storm  that  wrecks  one  ship  on  Cape  Cod  brings  another  to 
Boston  a  day  early!    It  ail  depends  on  the  captain. 

€1  Oiu:  list  of  Summer  Schools,  started  three  years  ago,  has 
become  the  standard  directory  for  vacation  classes  throughout 
the  United  States.  We  have  been  careful  to  advertise  the  best 
schools,  those  in  which  the  student  is  likely  to  receive  his  money's 
worth,  and  find  pleasant  companionship  besides.  About  seventy- 
five  such  schools  make  up  the  list.  The  schools  are  so  well 
scattered  over  the  country  that  a  good  one  is  now  within  reach 
of  every  earnest  aspirant  for  a  richer  professional  life. 


^^^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦4 


It  is  no  small  matter  to  make   a   useful 

" "       thing  beautiful,  yet  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 

this  the  highest  aim  of  art.     E.  0.  Grover. 
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THIS  new  department,  established  to  meet  a  demand,  furnishes 
an  opportunity  for  the  asking  and  answering  of  questions^ 
and  lor  the  expression  of  opinions  concerning  any  art-educational 
topic.  It  shall  be  an  open  court^  a  clearing  house,  a  question 
box,  an  oraclCj  (mayhap  oracular  in  several  senses!)  a  Bocca 
di  Leone  for  the  lodgement  of  anonymous  complaints. 

Q.  1,  Will  you  please  tell  me  about  the  Bayberry  and  tbe  tallow  made 
from  it,  I  can  find  nothing  adeqttate  to  satisfy  (be  curiosity  evoked  by  your 
March  cov«r  dedgn.  Your  announcement  that  it  was  from  tbe  Bavberry 
reminded  me  of  the  ^tory  of  the  one-armfid  man  who  used  to  be  a&ked  how 
he  lost  his  arm.  He  used  to  say  that  he  would  tell  if  they  wouldn^t  ask 
another  question.     When  they  agreed,  he  used  to  say,  "It  was  bitten  off  J'* 

A.  C.  N.f  Philadelphia. 

A.  Others  have  asked  about  it.  Wfaen  I  was  a  boy,  an  old  man  whom 
we  all  called  tJncle  Minot  used  to  tramp  over  our  upland  pastures  every  fall, 
with  a  gfeat  sack  on  his  back  and  a  staff  Ln  his  hand.  He  gathered  baybemes 
which  grew  literally  by  the  handful!  upon  the  gray  stems  of  the  odorous  shrub 
known  to  botanists  as  Myrtca  or  Wax-Hyrtle.  At  his  home  be  had  a  great 
caldron  set  in  bricks  into  which  he  poured  the  berries  by  the  bushel,  with 
water.  Here  he  boiled  itnd  stirred  them  until  the  wajcy  outer  coating  of  the 
berries  rose  to  the  top  in  tbe  form  of  &n  iuvifiible  grease.  It  was  our  delight 
to  dafe  one  another  to  stick  a  finger  into  it  as  it  simmered.  By  wetting  the 
£nger  in  the  fuouth  and  thrusting  it  quickly  into  the  caldron,  a  coating  of 
grease,  which  in  the  air  hardened  immediately  into  a  "thimble"  of  greenish 
yellow  wax^  could  be  secured  without  A  staid, — if  you  knew  howl  To  smell 
the  delicious  bayberry  ^^tea/'  to  watch  Uncle  Hinot  brew  it,  to  feel  the  wax 
thimble  form  on  the  6nger  end,  and  to  laugh  over  the  paina  of  the  boys  who 
couldn't  do  the  trick,  was  more  fun  than  '*salt-haying."  Uncle  Minot  used 
to  skim  off  the  tallow,  strain  tt,  and  let  it  cool  In  pans.  This  he  afterwards 
clarified,  by  boiling  again  and  straining  through  cheese  cloth.  He  sold  the 
wax  to  wholesale  druggists  in  Boston,  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  a  pound. 
It  was  used,  they  told  him,  tn  the  pieparation  of  medicines,*  A  buctet  of 
bayberries  would  yield  a  pound  of  wax.  When  Uncle  Minot  was  to  use  the 
wax  for  candles  he  threw  into  the  caldron 

''Great  big  lumps  of  Ht 
As  big  as  my  two  thumbs." 


*Tlift  uUI  i^hyRidaiu  tu&tl  tu  preacrilie  for  fla.iLk«f  a  wash   luade  by  steepiuf   tbe   roivL 
of  the  bayberry. 
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The  fat  was  beef  suet  which  gave  to  the  candles  a  less  brittle  and  freer  buming 
substance  without  diminishing  their  spicy  fragrance  when  lighted. 

Bayberries  still  grow  in  abundance  all  along  our  coast  and  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie,  but  Uncle  Hinot  is  long  dead,  and  without  a  successor.  With 
him  died,  in  this  region,  one  of  those  precious  household  industries  which, 
departed,  throw  their  bewitching  afterglow  over  all  the  Pilgrim  world.  H.  T.  B. 

Q.  2.  Will  you  please  give  me  a  list  of  books,  not  too  technical,  which 
will  lead  to  an  appreciation  of  pictures.  T.  0.  B.,  Kansas. 

A.  The  books  you  need  ore  the  following  and  in  the  order  named :  How 
to  Enjoy  Pictures,  Emery,  Prang;  How  to  Study  Pictures,  Caffin,  Century; 
Pictorial  Composition,  Poore,  Baker  &  Taylor;  Considerations  on  Painting, 
La  Ferge,  HacHillan. 

Q.  3.  Where  can  I  find  a  good  list  of  books  as  a  basis  for  a  reference 
library  for  art  students?     I  want  a  list  of  really  good  and  indispensable  books. 

H.  A.  deH.,  Texas. 

A.  In  the  Year  Book  of  the  Council  of  Supervisors  for  1902  (E.  D.  Gris- 
wold,  36  Point  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.).  A  Working  Library  for  the  Supervisor 
of  the  Manual  Arts,  by  Elizabeth  H.  Perry.  The  most  discriminating,  best 
classified,  and  reliable  bibliography  we  have. 
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Landscape  Painting  and  Modern  Dutch  Artists.  E.  B.  Green- 
shields,     Baker  &  Taylor  Co.     230  pp.  6  x  9,  45  plates*     $2. 

This  volume  opens  with  a  Resum*  of  the  History  of  Landscape  painting. 
The  second  chapter  deals  with  the  revival  of  Dutch  An.  In  the  thifd^  various 
QpiniodS  about  art  are  brought  together  and  discussed  in  an  instructive  way, 
and  in  thf  fourth,  the  author  presents  through  a  group  of  quotations,  the 
impression  nature  has  made  upon  Wordsworth,  Culeridge,  Byron,  Scott,  Milton, 
Tennyson,  Emerson  and  other  poets.  The  modern  Dutch  artists  whose  work 
is  then  discussed  are  Bosboom,  Israels,  the  three  artists  Maris,  (James,  Matthew 
and  WilUam  ^  Mauve  and  Weis^ent>ruch.  An  Appendix  quotes  Essays  by  Ruskin, 
StiHman,  and  Symonds.  Forty-five  excellent  half-tone  ptates  add  to  the  interest 
of  this  entertaining  volume.  The  author's  point  of  view  is  undoubtedly  Ihe 
best,  his  style  is  readable,  and  his  taste  fine.  The  book  must  lead  the  reader 
to  H  better  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  the  best  landscape  painting. 

Lessons  on  Form,  Blunck,  Translated  from  the  German  by 
David  O'Connor.  Bruno  Hessling  Company,  New  York. 
134  pp.  8x11.     $3.00. 

Mr.  O'Connor  had  but  Uttl«  to  do^  for  this  volume  counts  almost  entirely 
of  pen  drawings  in  outline  printed  on  squared  paper,  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
enlarged  for  blackboard  use.  Beginning  with  the  simplest  geometric  patterns 
and  plant  forms,  the  plates  cover  almost  the  entire  range  of  Structural  and 
Decorative  Art*  There  are  plates  showing  charactenstic  treatment  of  the 
acanthusj  of  the  lily  and  rose;  the  heads  of  birds,  the  forms  of  reptiles,  shells, 
and  the  human  figure;  the  historic  capitals,  moldings,  brackets^  etc.;  bits  of 
berftldic  orniament,  and  Christian  symbols,  together  with  simpte  lettering. 
Something  of  the  wealth  of  suggestion  which  the  booh  affords,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  eighty-three  examples  of  borders  iu  the  Bat,  and 
fifty-three  of  sculptured  and  painted  ^moldings.  The  teacher  will  find  in 
this  volume  almost  every  kind  of  outline  drawing  required  in  any  grade  of 
the  grammar  and  high  school,  and  drawn  so  simply  that  every  line  may  be 
copied  without  difficulty;  for  the  author  has  wisely  refrained  from  attempting 
'*e0ects."    The  book  is  a  storehouse  of  thines  to  copy. 

Men  of  Old  Greece.  By  Jennie  Hall.  Little,  Brown  &  Company, 
264  pp.   5x71-2.     52   illustrations.     Price  60   cents. 

The  men  are  Leonidas,  Theroistocles»  Phidias  and  Socrates.  The  book 
IB  written  in  a  vivacious,  picturesque  style,  and  illustrated  by  engravings  from 
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coins,  vfiseSj  Architectural  remains,  sculpture  and  "restorations,"  which  go 
a  long  way  toward  re>animating  the  old  Greek  life.  It  is  praise  enough  of  this 
boQk  to  say  that  it  will  claim  and  hold  the  absorbed  attention  of  any  bright 
boy  from  ten  to  twelve  yettrs  of  age^  into  whose  bands  it  may  happen  to  falL 

Springfield-Trenton   Report   E*   A.   T.  A.,  1904-1^5.     (Address 
Herman   Bucher,   Teachers*   College,   Columbia   University, 

New  York  City.)     Price   50  cents. 

While  reports  o(  this  sort  are  of  value  chie^y  to  those  who  attend  the 
meetings,  as  an  aid  to  the  memory^  this  Report  (a  pamphlet  of  nearly  two 
hundred  pages)  coatains  several  articles  which  WDuld  prove  immediately 
helpful  to  teachers  and  supervisors^  &uch  for  example,  as  the  articles  on  De&ign 
by  Mr.  Frcehlich,  Dr.  Haney,  Mr.  Parsons  and  Miss  Bingham,  and  that  on 
VascK  by  Mr,  Bailey;  the  articles  on  Drawing  by  Bfr.  Sargent,  Mr.  Hall,  Hr. 
Brown,  Mr-  Mason  and  Miss  Norton-  Among  the  ioteregting  addresses 
reported  somewhat  at  length  in  this  volume,  arc  those  on  Clay  Modeling  by 
Mr.  Boone,  The  Acropolis  of  Athens  by  Mr,  Bailey^  Art  Training  and  Ceramics 
by  Miss  Blanchardr  The  Second  InternationaL  Congress  at  Berne  by  Miss 
Wheeler,  Practical  Tests  of  Teachers  by  Miss  Field,  and  Constructive  Work 
in  the  Primary  Grades  by  Miss  Cremlns  and  Mr.  Pickwick,  The  articles  by 
Mr,  Bailey,  Mr.  Hall,  Mr,  Frcehlich,  Mr.  Mason,  Miss  Blanchard  and  Hist 
Bingham    are   illustrated. 

Children's  Gardens.     By  Louise  Klein  Miller.     Appletons,     235 
pp,,   5x71-2,     48  illustrations.    Price   $1,20. 

The  aim  of  this  boolc  i&  to  bring  about  a  wider  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance  of  Gardening  as  an  educative  factor  in  public  schools*  It  is  written 
in  conversational  style,  and  opens  with  a  consideration  of  the  subject  in  its 
larger  aspects,  including  a  review  of  what  has  been  done  in  school  gardeoiag 
in  Europe  and  America.  There  is  a  chapter  on  the  Improvement  of  school 
grounds,  and  others  on  window-gardening,  and  roof-gardemitg.  There  Are 
chapters  on  native  trees,  on  pruning,  graittng  and  budding^  on  the  garden 
pests,  and  the  gardener's  friends,  the  birds.  The  Appendices  give  lists  of 
native  shrubs,  height  of  each^  time  of  blooming,  kind  of  soil  required,  marks 
of  identifiicalion  at  different  seasons;  lists  of  trees;  of  flowers  for  the  wild 
garden,  together  with  thetr  time  of  blooming,  etc.;  of  native  ferns,  and  of  1h« 
best  bulbs  fur  fall  planting.  In  short,  this  little  volume  is  a  complete  hand- 
book of  information  for  the  school-teacher  interested  in  schoQl-gardens,  and 
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in  the  kind  of  education  which  children  may  receive  through  an  inteliigeat 
study  of  the  growing  things  avar  the  school  house. 

A  Primer  of  Forestry.  By  Giflford  Pinchot.  Farmers*  Bulletin 
No.  173,  Departmeat  of  Agriculture,  Washington^  D.  C. 
48   pp,,   6xg,    33   illustrations.    Free, 

This  is  a  vafueble  report  to  anybody  interested  in  tfees,  and  to  all  who 
ought  to  be  interested  in  trees,  which  means  that  it  ought  to  lie  valuable  to 
everybody.  It  is  an  Illustrated  history  of  the  Life  of  a  tree,  and  of  a  forest.  It 
is  filled  with  wise  suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  protect,  preserve 
and  extend  our  woods. 


THE  MAY  MAGAZINES. 

Prorn  the  poiut  of  view  of 

the  teftchei'  of  Muiu*]  AtXm 

THE  following  is  from  the  Classified  Index  to  the  May 
magazines,  published  in  "What^s  in  the  Magazines"  under 
the  section  Art  and  Handicrafts,  by  the  Dial  Company  of 
Chicago, 

Att  Appreciation,  Qkakura-Kakuzo^  Critic.  Artist  and  Silversmith, 
Craftsman.  Bianca,  Angelo  Dall'Oca,  Alfredo  Melani,  Studio.  Biegas, 
Boleslas^  Polish  Sculptor^  J.  Howley,  Cosmopolitan.  Art  of  Book  Illumination, 
Edith  A.  Ibbs,  Studio.  Home  Training  in  Cabinet  Work,  Craftsman. 
Chinese  Embroidery  on  LioeOj  Lilian  B,  Wilson,  Harper's  Baiar.  Modem* 
iiing  of  Christ  in  Art,  John  P.  Lenox,  World  To-day.  Some  More  Color  Prints, 
Russell  Sturgis,  Scribner-  Decorative  Painting  for  Americans,  American 
Homes.  Modem  Flower  Painting,  T.  Martin  Wood,  Studio.  Glass  Mosaic, 
W.  H.  Thomas,  Studio.  Charles  H,  Graot,  Marine  Painter,  George  W.  James, 
Arena,  ASbert  L,  Groll,  Landscape  Painter,  Studio.  Handicrafts  in  English 
Feasant  Homes,  Alice  Dinsmoor,  Craftsman.  Hand  Weaving  I,,  Jessie 
Luther,  House  BeautifuL  Indian  Folk-Lore  Preserved  in  Paintings  of  E. 
W.  Demingr  P<  T'  Famsworth,  Craftsman.  Old-New  School  of  Japanese  Art, 
Craftsman.  Frederic  Dana  Marsh,  Painter,  Arthur  Hoeber,  Studio.  Outdoor 
Portrait  Photography,  Mathilde  Weil,  Country  Life.  Art  of  Alexander  Roche, 
R.  S,  A.,  Haldane  MacFall,  Studio.  Royal  School  of  Embroideries  in  Athens, 
Anna  B.  Dodd»  Century.    Russian  Peasant  Industries,  Aymer  Vollance,  Studio. 
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J.  J.  Shannon,  Painter  of  Fair  Women,  Christian   Brinton^  Muosey. 
Decorarors,   Lowise    Forssluiid»   Good   HousekeepinE* 


Women 


Other  important  items  are  the  fotlowing: 

Master*  in  Art  lor  May  presents  John  Constable  and  his  work  in  perhaps 
the  most  attractive  form  yet.  The  plates  combine  to  an  ertraordinarjr  degree 
the  delicate  atmospheric  qualities  of  sky,  with  the  depth  and  suggested  richneas 
Cti  detail  in  the  strong  masses  of  foliage  so  characteristic  of  Conslahle^s  work' 
Thej  are  masterpieces  of  half-tone  printing. 

The  Studio  for  May  contains  two  articles  of  inimedieite  value  to  teachers 
of  Design.  Book  Decoration  by  Edith  Gibbs,  and  Russian  Peasant  Industries 
by  Aymer  VaUance,  (53  illustrations *,  One  plate  in  this  number  i^  d(  rare 
importance  to  teachers  of  the  History  of  Art,  namely,  the  colored  plate  of 
the  Interior  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople.  While  it  echoes 
but  remotely  the  mdescrlbable  delicacy  of  tone,  and  the  soft  bloom  of  hue, 
which  this  marvelous  interior  displays,  It  is  much  better  than  lioih-ing,  and 
supplements  the  photograph  in  a  helpful  way. 

Printing  Art  for  May  contains  several  good  examples  of  decorative  color- 
ing. The  best  is  at  p.  196,  a  monochromatic  scheme.  There  is  a  strong  aiialA- 
gouB  scheme  at  p.  204,  and  two  fairly  good  complementary  schemes  at  pp.2001 
and  io8.  An  article  on  the  use  of  Florets  is  suggestive  for  those  interested 
in  beautiful  school  work. 

The  May  Chautauquan  h  an  unusually  valuable  number  to  the  teacher 
of  Art.  It  might  be  called  a  classical  number.  It  coniains  articles  on  Greek 
Coins  (45  illustrations),  on  Recent  Discoveries  in  Crete,  (17  illustrations^, 
on  Roman  Villas,  (g  illustrationSfi  on  the  Greek  Games  Old  and  New,  (13 
illustrations,)  The  Galleys  of  the  Csesars,  U  iUustration,)  and  an  article  ou 
Myths  and  Myth-Makers  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Kind  und  Kunst  for  May  contains  an  appreciative  article  by  the  niece  of 
Dr.  Pailat  of  Berlin  on  beautiful  school  work  in  St.  Louis.    The  article  is 
entitled  All  Kinds  of  Pasteboard  Things^  and  contains  fourteen  reproductions 
of  pupils*  work. 

A    Lesson    in   Appreciation. 

Scribner's  Magazine  is  famous  among  monthlies  for  its  iUustrations- 
Let  us  study  the  May  number  a  little  to  see  what  can  be  done  with  the  "abstract 
apot.''    You  will  need  a  very  strong  reading  glass  or  a  pocket  microscope.    Open 
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to  P'  SS5'  Here  the  abstract  spots  arc  the  (ac-simjle  r*prodiiCtion  of  those 
made  by  a  pen  point.  Compare  the  shapes  used  to  indicate  wood,  grass,  rivets^ 
ripples,  distant  foliage.  Turn  to  p.  632,  and  compare  them  with  the  reflections 
and  feathei^  in  this  cut.  Now  turn  to  p,  615  and  compare  Pelxotto^s  touches 
for  suggesting  di&taat  objects  uader  a  blaze  of  sunshine,  and  near-by  foliage. 
CompaTe  all  these  touches  with  the  lines  on  p.  507.  This  is  a  crayon  drawing 
where  the  quality  of  line  is  determined  largely  by  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
By  examining  the  print  carefully  with  the  glass  you  may  discover,  by  the 
difference  in  character  of  edge,  the  spots  added  with  India  iuki  to  give  dark 
accents  and  suggest  a  change  m  the  textures  of  objects.  These  are  all  *'ltne 
plates"  where  every  dot  is  the  photographic  reproduction  of  a  corresponding 
dot  made  by  the  hand  of  the  artist  in  the  original'  Tiow  turn  to  p-  5S4'  Here 
is  a  print  whose  surface^  as  seen  under  the  glass,  is  composed  of  dots«  no  one 
of  which  appeared  in  the  original,  a  photograph  from  life.  Notice  that  the 
dots  are  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire  surface  of  ihe  plate.  In  the  tights 
'&«  dot^  tire  small.  In  the  darks  they  ^re  larger,  and  run  together  to  form 
the  blacks.  This  is  a  straight  "half-tone  plate"  in  which  the  spots  are  derived 
from  the  original  texture  of  the  plate  upon  which  the  cut  h  made,  not  from 
the  original  work  of  the  artiste  Turning  now  to  p,  564,  you  may  discover  in 
the  sky,  paths  of  varying  widths  cut  through  the  original  dotted  surface  of  the 
plate  made  from  a  photograph.  These  are  lines  engraved  by  hand  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  dark  in  the  sky.  Such  &  plate  is  called  a  ^'tooled^^  or  "engraved" 
half-tone.  On  p.  53^  is  a  tooled  hdf-lone  made  from  a  drawing.  We  are 
sure  of  this  because  on  the  big  chimney  in  the  foreground  we  can  see  delicate 
verticle  lines,  through  the  half-tone  dots,  caused  by  the  texture  of  the  paper 
upon  which  the  drawing  was  made,  and  below  these,  other  light  lines  (oblitiue], 
the  result  of  tooling.  All  the  illustrations  thus  far  are  printed  by  the  use  of 
a  single  plate.  Now  turn  to  p.  527  and  examine  this  plate  under  the  glass. 
This  wonderfully  Luminous  e^ect  is  produced  by  printing  a  dotted  plate  over 
a  lined  plate.  The  texture  of  the  lined  plate,  having  been  discovered  In  the 
mar^n,  may  he  traced  beneath  the  dotted  texture  of  the  face.  Now  turn  to 
p.  520,  and  eiaraine  carefully  the  lined  plate  here.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
lines  in  dull  orange  are  wider  beneath  (he  darks  of  the  foreground  than  they 
are  beneath  the  lights  of  the  sky  I  (The  transition  may  be  seen  near  the  foot 
of  the  rider  in  the  center  of  the  group].  Turning  now  to  page  549,  we  are 
enabled  to  see  that  by  removing  entirely  this  underlay  of  lines,  the  gray  tone^ 
produced  by  the  minute  black  dots  on  white  paper  (as  in  the  dress  of  the  ladyij 
assumes  a  bluish  hue  by  contrast  with  the  warm  grays  secured  by  printing 
black  dots  over  orange  lines.    We  are  now  ready  to  appreciate  the  frontis- 
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piece.  Examine  this  carefully  and  decide  for  yourself  how  many  plates  were 
used  (one  for  each  color  of  ink),  and  what  sort  of  surface  each  plate  had  (lined 
or  dotted)  and  whether  the  plates  were  engraved  by  hand  in  any  part.  This 
frontispiece  is  an  exceptionally  fine  piece  of  color  printing.  We  do  not  half 
appreciate  the  amount  of  thought,  of  skill,  of  inventive  genius,  of  patient, 
pains-taking  labor,  on  the  part  of  artist,  plate  maker,  photographer,  engraver, 
paper  maker,  (notice  the  hue  and  texture  of  the  paper)  and  printer,  expended 
upon  a  single  illustration,  like  this.  Many  glance  at  it  a  quarter  of  a  minute 
and  pass  it  with  a  snap  judgment. 
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PLAHT  DRAWING  AND   DESlGff 

THE  work  submitted  was  much  better,  on  the  wholef  than 
that  of  a  year  ago.  The  plant  drawing  was  more  thoughtful, 
partly  because  the  medium  of  expression  was  more  often  the 
lead  pencil.  The  design  was  more  orderly,  more  temperate, 
more  carefully  drawn,  better  in  color. 

AWARDS 
First  Prize,  Book,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  gold  decoration, 

Glflriya  Ames,  Pencil  drawing,  Grade  VlT,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Second  Prize,  Kit,  and  Badge  with  silver  decoration. 

Arthur  Smithy   Grage  VTII,  Au^sta,  Maine. 
Guy  Rice,  Grade  VIII,  Plymouth,  Mich. 
tjohn  Dateon,  Grade  VIII,  Westerly^  R.  I. 
Harold  A.  Smith,  Grade  VIII,  Winchendon,  Ma£s. 
Paul  Pinkham,  Grade  Vtl»  Santuit,  Mass. 

Third  Prize,  Box  of  Eagle  colored  pencils  and  Badge. 
Raymond  Fuller,  Grade  VI,  Bristol^  Conn. 
Ellen  Agnes  Hurley,  Grade  III,  Portsmouth,  W.  H, 
Lila  Penton,  Grade  IX,  Allston,  Mass^ 
Horace  Goodepeed^  Grade  IX,  Cotuit,  Mass. 
fEdith  Rowley,  Grade  IX,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
tSusie  Bliven,  Grade  Vlllt  Westeriy,  R,  L 
Dora  Klappbol^,  Grade  V,  Keystone,  Iowa- 
Howard  Tower,  Grade  V»  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 
Dorothy  Leach,  Grade  IX,  Plymouth,  Conn, 
Vera  G.  Bate%  Grade  IV,  North  Scituate,  Mass. 
Margareth  Merriam,  Grade  VIII,  TurnerB  Falls,  Mass. 

Fourth  Prize,  The  Badge, 

Beatrice  LeClair,  Grade  VII,  Southbridge,  Mass. 
James  Alvin  Pine,  Grade  VTl,  Westerly,  R.  L 
Vivian  Arnold,  Grade  VI,  Westerly,  R.  1. 

t  Aa  bonor  tEimrk,     A  priie  winner  in  jkiulb  pravious  contevt. 


CONTEST  MAY 

ttMax  Raithel,  Grade  VI,  Westerly.  R.  I. 

tRaymond  Thiery,  Grade  V,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Hazel  Stanbridge,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

Joseph  h*  Etoile,  Grade  III,  Winchendon,  Mass. 

Consuela  Jawort,  Grade  m,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Esther  Wieting,  Grade  V,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Hary  L.  Feeley,  Grade  IV,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Amy  Westerlund,  Grade  VIII,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Mildred  S.  Thomas,  Grade  VI,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Louise  Geary,  Grade  III,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Emil  Palmer,  Grade  III,  Anoka,  Minn. 

Eloise  Ewell,  Grade  III,  Anoka,  Minn. 

Edith  Walstrom,  Grade  VII,  Quinapozet,  Mass. 

A.  Craft,  Grade  VIII,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Andrew  Campbell,  Grade  VI,  Turners  Falls,  Mass. 

Cecelia  Surpranant,  Grade  I,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Margaret  Plimpton,  Grade  VII,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Mary  Lamoureux,  Grade  VII,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

George  Parkman,  Grade  VII,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Helen  Brightman,  Grade  VII,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Newton  Putney,  Grade  VII,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Matilda  A.  McLean,  Grade  VII,  Scituate,  Mass. 

Ralph  S.  Pratt,  Grade  V,  North  Scituate,  Mass. 

Howard  Bailey,  Grade  VI,  North  Scituate,  Mass. 

Romeo  Metelli,  Grade  II,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

James  Murray,  Grade  V,    Windsor  Locks,  Conn. 

Arthur  Desellier,  Grade  FV,  South  Ashbumham,  Mass. 

Ralph  La  Brack,  Grade  IV,  South  Ashbumham,  Mass. 

Blanch  Winchell,  Grade  IX,  Plymouth,  Conn. 

May  Hill,  Grade  IX,  Plymouth,  Conn. 

Louis  Tognetti,  Grade  V,  SomervUle,  Mass. 

Clara  Heath,  Grade  VIII,  New  York. 

Rose  Salzer,  Grade  VIII,  New  York. 

Verne  Sycke,  Grade  I,  Boone,  Iowa. 

Effie  Nelson,  Grade  V,  Boone,  Iowa. 

Mabel  Pollock,  Grade  VIII,  Boone,  Iowa. 

Gertie  Westburg,  Grade  V,  Boone,  Iowa. 

t.\n  honor  mark.     A  priae  wiIln<^^  tti  some  previotu  content. 
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Roger  Wolcott,  Grade  n,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Walter  Johnson,  Grade  V,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Hany  Seguin,  Grade  V,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Gotfrid  Jacobson,  Grade  IV,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Frederick  Hawkes,  Grade  IV,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

May  Sword,  Grade  IV,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Flora  Adams,  Grade  IV,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Alice  M.  King,  Grade  VII,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

James  Robbie,  Grade  VII,  East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Annie  Crosby,  Grade  n,  Osteryille,  Mass. 

£.  M.  H.,  Grade  VII,  Santuit,  Mass. 

Fred  Scudder,  Grade  IX,  Osterrille,  Mass. 

William  Gardner,  Grade  III,  Centerville. 

Marjorie  Leonard,  Grade  VII,  Osterville,  Mass. 

Hobart  Edmonds,  Grade  IV,  Wausau,  Wis. 

tOscar  Allen,  Grade  IV,  Wausau,  Wis. 

Velda  Bogart,  Grade  V,  Plymouth,  Mich. 

Helen  Streng,  Grade  VII,  Plymouth,  Mich. 

Seda  Rily,  Grade  VII,  Plymouth,  Mich. 

Earl  A.  R,  Sauffer,  Grade  VIII,  Plymouth,  Mich. 

Almena  Haniman,  Grade  V,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Earle  Gehris,  Grade  IV,  Ashbume,  Pa. 

Edmtmd  Meredith,  Grade  VI,  Glenside,  Pa. 

Erick  Olson,  Grade  IX,  Allston,  Mass. 

Earl  Dingwell,  Grade  II,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Elmer  Horton,  Grade  VII,  Bristol,  Conn. 

Marguerite  Leishman,  Grade  IX,  Bristol,  Conn. 


Honorable  Mention 


Marie  Adams,  Osterville 
Walter  Anderson,  Boone 
Herbert  Askling,  East  Longmeadow 
Dorothy  Bailey,  North  Scituate 
tLawrence  H.  Bailey,  North  Scituate 
Ruth  Bearse,  Santuit 
tHoward  L.  Bentley,  Westerly 
tMarcia  S.  Bentley,  White  Rock 


Belia  Landry,  South  Ashbumham 
Anna  Lea,  Ashbourne 
George  L'heureux,  Southbridge 
tPaul  T.  Litchfield,  North  Scituate. 
tLaurina  Lizotte,  Southbridge 
t  Esther  Lundahl,  Bristol 
Kittie  Mageen,  Plymouth 
Winnifred  Marshall,  Turners  Falls 


tAn  honor  mark.     A  price  winner  in  MHoa  previous  contest. 
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Eim  Beyer,  Keystone 

Karl  Kason,  Kecne                                          J 

George  Blflnchard,  WinchendoQ 

Lizzie  fltclntcheon,  Windsor  Locks             H 

Lena  Blancbard,  Augusta 

tAiexander  Hedlicott,  Longmeadow           H 

Annie  Bradley,  Plymouth 

George  Milton  Montgomery,  Windsor         ^| 

Viola  Belle  Breeoe,  Westerly 

Locks                                                  ^^^M 

Wilhelmlna  Bright,  Bristol 

George  Morelock,  Winchendon             ^^H 

Muriel  Brown 

Edmund  N.  Hurphy,  Attston                  ^^^| 

Gladys  Burbnnk,.  North  Scituate 

tWilliam  Murphy.  Southbridge            ^^| 

Elsie  T.  Burdick.  Westerly 

tjeanetle  Murray,  Westerly                  ^^^H 

tisabdk  P.  Burdick,  Westerly 

Viveae  Newcomb,  Boone                       ^^^H 

Maiy  Colbert,  SomerviUe 

Dorgthy  Newman,  East  Longmeadow        ^| 

ttttlrma  J.  Cole,  Scituate 

tAmold  Page,  Augusta                          ^^H 

Edwin  Coleman,  Cotuit 

ALmosey  Pair,  East  Longmeadow          ^^^| 

Helen  Collier,  Scituate 

tLloyd  Palmer,  Anoka                             ^^^H 

AtJolph  Cologne,  Westerly 

MunselC  Randall,  We&teHy                    ^^H 

tHarry  A,  Cook,  Southbridge 

Edith  Ray,  Glenside                                 ^^| 

John  Colby,  Easl  Longmeadow 

Annie  Reale,  Westerly                             ^^H 

Williajn  Craig,  East  Longmeadow 

Ethel  ReiUy,  New  York                           ^^H 

ft  Ruth  Davis,  East  Longmeadow 

Gladys  Rising,  Windsor  Locks              ^^H 

Willie  Eberts,  Wausau 

Addis  Robideau,  Longmeadow              ^^^| 

Nina  Eggebrechl,  Wausau 

ttfEdith  Rowley,  Southbridge               ^^^| 

John  Eglestou^  East  Longmeadow 

Radigen  Shelback,  New  York                ^^H 

Ruth  ElUott,  Plymouth 

Ralph  Snow,  Somervi.le                        ^^H 

B.  F.,  OsteryiUe 

fPercy  D^  Spaulding»  North  Scituate           ^t 

Hellie  Falvey,  Portsmouth 

Emma  Starck,  Edge  Kill                          ^^H 

Harold  Fisher^  Augusta 

William  Stockton,  Bristol                     ^^H 

Wm.  Sanford  FuU,  Allston 

PhUip  Stott,  Portsmouth                        ^^H 

H.  G.,  Cotuit 

Ruth  N.  Svensson,  Portsmouth             ^^^| 

Elmer  Gale,  Plymouth 

Olive  Yale,  Plymouth                                      H 

Mary  Gilmore,  Turners  Fails 

Lillian  Taylor,  South  Afihbumham               H 

Eseldra  Glynn^  East  Longuiefidow 

Raymond  D,  Taylor,  Westerly                      H 

Earl  Goodrich,  East  Longmeadow 

Meta  Tetzlaff,  Wausatt                           ^^H 

Haiion  Goodspeed,  Plains 

Elmer  Thyng,  Augusta                         ^^^| 

tGertrude  Heath,  Au^$ta 

Edward  Walsh,  East  Longmeadow         ^^H 

Belle  HUl,  Boone 

Emily  Ward,  Scituate                              ^^B 

H.  I.  Hollmer 

HfLTty  Webber,  Wausau                          ^^H 

Thomss  Howellp  Anoka 

Eugene  Weir,  Boone                             ^^H 

fAn  hanoT  mxrk,     A  pn^p  M-mner  ii 

^H 

■! 

^^J 
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Gertrude  Hunter^  PljTnouth 

PhylliB  Jerauld,  Barnstable 

Ethel  Johnson,  Boone 

tBjalmar  Johnson,  East  Longmeadow 

Haud  Kittredge,  Augusta 

Lizzie  Koeppen,  Keystone 


Elizabeth  A.  White,  North  Scituate 
Ruth  Whtt«,  East  LoDgmeadow 
Jessie  Wills,  Westerly 
ttAlman  Woodcock,  Quinapozet 
tX^on  Wolf,  Providence 
Edward  ZietJow,  Wausau 


The  jury  wishes  to  commend  especially  the  work  in  elementary  design 
by  the  pupils  of  Westerly,  R.  L 

So  much  good  work  was  sent  in  that  the  jury  found  It  necessary  in  justice 
to  all  to  award  about  three  times  a&  many  fourth  prizes. 

Those  who  have  received  a  priie  may  be  awarded  an  honorable  nienlion 
tf  their  latest  work  H  as  good  as  that  upon  which  the  award  was  made,  but 
no  other  prize  unless  the  latest  work  is  better  than  that  previously  submitted. 
t^^  ^^B  jury  ia  always  glad  to  find  special  work  includedf  such  as  language 
papers  upon  subjects  appropriate  to  the  month,  home  work  by  children  of 
tftlentp  examples  of  handicraft,  etc. 

Please  have  full  nauie  and  mailing  address  written  on  the  back  of  each 
sheet.    Send  only  the  best  work.     Send  flat, 
t^^  If  you  have  won  honors  before  place  S.  A.  O.  within  a  circle,  on  the  face 

your  drawing. 

t^^  A  blue  cross  means  *^It  might  be  worse !^^     A  blue  star,  fair;  a  red  star, 
;  and  two  red  stars, — well,    sheets    with    two    or   three   are  usually  the 

that  win  piiies  and  become  the  property  of  the  Davis  Press, 
If  stamps  do  not  accompany  the  drawings  you  send,  do  not  expect  to 
the  drawings  by  writing  for  them  a  month  later.    Drawings  not  accom- 
panied by  return  postage  are   destroyed  immediately  after  the   awards   are 
made. 

InP"  Several  badges  are  still  unclaimed.      They  will    be   retained    at  North 
Scituate  until  proper  addresses  are  fuimsbed. 

Dear  Mr.  Bailey :  Watervliet,  IT*  Y. 

I  thank  you  ever  so  much  for  the  badge.  I  wear  it  every  day  on  luy  dress* 
George  Knight,  in  Miss  Halpin^s  class,  received  honorable  mention^  He  is 
only  a  Uttle  boy  so  we  thought  it  was  very  good  for  him. 

t  hope  this  month  to  be  able  to  win  a  higher  prize,  I  am  going  to  try 
very  hard.  Yours  sincerely,  MARY  0,   DYSART, 


I  obtain 


tAu  honor  iniLrlk      A   pnae  winnn  in  sonie  previous  tjtmte^. 
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DRAWING  -  PAINTING  —  DESIGN  —  HANDICRAFT. 


Every  one  of  the  schools  mentioned  here  has  circulars  of  Information 
ready  for  mailing.     Address  the  secretary  or  director  of  the  school. 

COLUMBIA  UmVERSITY,  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE 

Summer  Session.  July  sth  ta  August  i6th.  Courses  are  offered  In  24 
departments  of  the  Univeraity.  The  Department  of  MsjiuaJ  Traming  o0ers 
the  following  courses:  Manual  Training  for  the  pfimary  grades;  elementftiy 
wood-working;  advajiced  wood-working-  materials  a:ad  methods  of  wood 
construction;  metal  and  enamel-work  and  jewelry;  school  pottery.  An- 
nouncement of  the  Summer  Sesgiqn  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Birectofj  Dr*  James  C,  Egbert. 

IPSWICH,  MASS.,  ARTHUR  WESLEY  DOW. 

(il  Ten  Lecttires  on  Composition,  with  class  eritidsm  of  students^  work; 
(h>  Theory  of  structure  in  space  arts;  (fa)  appreciation  of  hlsloric  ezajnpleS|» 
abundant  illustrations;  (c)  original  work  in  composition,  drawing  in  line  and 
mass,  charcoal  sketching,  color  scheming,  simple  forms  of  handwork^  stencil 
cutting^  perforated  metal,  textile  printing. 

(3)  Landscape  painting  out  of  doors  with  a  studio  criticism  each  week. 

(3)  Weekly  conferences  of  Art  Teachers  for  discussion  of  methods. 

(4)  Evening  lectures  on  Art  Appreciation,  witli  slides- 
First  meeting  of  students  will  be  at  the  Studio,  Bayberry  Hill,  Tuesday, 

July  i0|  Q*3iO  A-  M.      Address,  for  circular.  A,  W.  Dow,  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Summer  session,  June  18  to  August  17,  1906.  Faculty  of  50>  Hor« 
than  too  courses.  Special  attention  given  to  Art  and  Design  and  Manual 
Training.  For  circular  giving  full  information,  addrvss  Thomas  Arkle  Clark, 
Director,  Urbana^   Illinois. 

THE  HARVARD  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AJTD  SCIENCES 

(il  Theory  of  Pure  Dcsigri,  lectures  with  eiperimental  practice  intended 
for  Art  Students,  Designers,  Teachers  of  Design  and  of  the  History  of  Art.  Dr, 
Denmaa  Ross,  Assistant,  Professor  MowU. 

(2)  Landscape  Painting,  a  general  coDfiideration  of  landscape.  The 
painting  of  landscape,  from  early  Italian  painting  to  English  painting  of  the 
oineleenth  century,  and  recent  landscape  painting.  Hr.  Arthur  Pope^ 
Instructor. 
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(3)  Afchitectural  Drawing,  Mr.  W.  D.  Swan,  Instructor.  Hi&tory  of 
European  Afchitecture,  two  courses,  the  one  to  about  the  year  A,  D.  tooo, 
And  the  other  from  ahout  the  year  1000  to  the  close  of  the  Renais&aace,  con- 
ducted Ijy  H.  L.  Warren,  Professor  of  Architecture,  Address  the  Clerk  of 
tlie  Summer  School,  16  University  Hall,  Cambridge,  Mass^ 

YALE  UHTVERSITY  ART  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONW, 
Drawing  and  Painting. 

I.  Preparatory  Course,  Messrs.  G.  H.  Langzettel  and  6.  A.  Thompson. 
The  technical  course  in  Art  includes  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  Composi- 
tion^ and  Becorative  and  Illustrative  Design:  with  lectures  on  Perspective, 
the  Theory  of  Color,  Means  and  Processes  of  Art,  The  course  is  planned  for 
professional  students  and  for  teachers,  illustrtiting  the  systetu  and  methods  of 
imtructton  in  Art.  To  those  taking  the  course  in  Art,  beBide  the  teclmical 
clasfr-room  practice,  the  collection  of  Paintings  and  Sculpture,  the  Art  Library, 
and  other  privileges  of  a  thoroughly  equipped  School  of  Art  are  available  for 
purposes  of  study  at  speci&ed  hours^  The  Art  Library  contains  work  relating 
to  the  history  and  literature  of  art,  technical  hand-books  and  current  art 
periadicals,  and  collections  of  etchings  and  engravings.  The  general  libraries 
also  contain  mat^y  books  germane  to  this  course. 

CORS'ELL  UmVERSITY 

15th  Summer  Session^  July  sCh  to  August  isthj  igo6.  Ifumerous 
courses  in  the  Departments  of  Educatioo,  Psychology,  English,  Ancient  and 
Modem  Languages,  the  FTatural  ScienceSf  History  and  Political  Science. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  opportunities  in  Drawing  mid  Design  in  charge 
of  Mr,  Charles  Wellington  Furlong,  Full  course  in  Manual  Training  and 
Shop   Work.     For  announcement,  address  the  Registrar,  Ithaca,  K.  Y. 

DRnTERSITY  OF  TEIfNESSBE 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  South,  Univer^ty  of 
Tennessee^  Knoxville^  June  19  to  July  37,  will  offer  extensive  courses  in 
drawing,  art,  and  all  forms  of  manual  training,  for  teachers  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  An  able  corps  of  teachers — not  less  than  three  in 
each  department — will  have  charge  of  this  work.  The  courses  offered  will 
be  simiJar  to  those  given  last  year,  with  such  modifications  and  advanced 
work  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  teachers  who  took  this 
work  last  year.  More  definite  statemient  of  instructors  and  courses  will  be 
l^ven  in  Che  neft  number  of  the  School  Arts  Book. 
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ART  SCHOOL  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMAH  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIOH     OF 
NEW  YORK 

Although  not  a  summer  school  but  a  day  and  evening  school  of  oott 

(Silver  Medal^  Si.  Louis  Expo&itioa)  with  competent  and  sympathetic  lostructarv 
the  Art  School  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Hew  York,  7  East  isth  St.,  may  be 
mentioited  here*  In  its  chosen  field  it  dues  a  distinct,  serviceable  work.  The 
classes  cover  all  phases  of  Drawing^  Painting  and  Modeling  but  e&pectal 
emphasis  Is  laid  upon  the  Arts  and  Cralts  utUmng  the  theory  of  design,  espe- 
cialJy  in  the  New  Art  Embroidery. 

MASSACHUSETTS  NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL 

Comer  of  Exeter  and  ITewbuty  Streets,  Boston,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  There  are  five  Elective  Courses,  each  requinng 
four  years.  First  course — Drawing,  Painting  and  Composition,  Second 
course — Modeling  and  Design  in  the  Round.  Third  course — Constructive 
Arts  and  Design,  Fourth  course — Decorative  and  Applied  Design.  Fifth 
course — Teaching  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Methods  of  Super- 
TiEiOD.    For  circulars  apply  to  G«orge  H.  Bartlett,  Principal, 

THE  ART  INSTITUTE  OP  CHICAGO. 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time.  Summer  School,  beginning  July  3,  1906. 
The  teachers  will  be  regular  instmctorsof  the  Art  Institute.  Drawing,  lUustra- 
tton,  Sculpture,  Painting^Desigiiing,  July  2  to  September  as^  (13  weeks),  S25.00, 
Juvenile^  July  3  to  September  i,  (9  weeks),  |i3.qQp  Normal  In^tructionip  July 
3  to  August  4,  {$  weeks),  S3:0J)0.  Classes  In  Pottery  and  Ceramics.  Send  for 
ftpedd  circulars  giving  complete  informatioii  concerning  all  classes.  For 
further  ioformation  address  Ralph  W.  Holmes,  School  Registrar,  Art  Institute, 
Chicago. 

LANDSCAPE,  FIGURE  AND  ANIMAL  PAINTING 

Mr.  H.  R.  Poore  will  receive  a  number  of  pupils  at  Lyme,  Coon.,  com- 
mencing July  I.  Criticism  either  special  or  to  groups.  Landscape,  Figure 
and  Atiimal  painting.  Particular  stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  study  of 
Landscape,  but  opportunities  will  also  be  had  for  painting  the  Figure  ajid 
Animals  In  Landscape,  All  study  will  be  directed  toward  a  complete  pic- 
torial  result.  Work  will  be  done  out  of  doon».  During  inclement  weather 
studeats  will  proceed  with  the  technical  processes  of  painting  in  the  studio. 
For  circular^  address  care  of  Peunsyivania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.     After  July  i,  Lyme,  Conn, 
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LANDSCAPE  AND  FIGTTRE  PAINTING 

Lyme,  Connecticut. 

Frank  Vinceot  Dumondj  Director*  In  session  from  June  isth  to  Sept- 
ember isth,  1906.  There  will  be  three  criticisms  Cflct  wcelt,  two  out  of 
doors  in  landscape  and  figure  painting— indoors,  one  general  criticism  on  all 
work  done.  Tenns,  $15.00  per  month  in  advance.  For  information  address 
Miss  M.  L.  Purdia,  215  West  57th  Street,  New  York  Cit/t  a/ter  June  15th, 
Lyme,  Conn. 

THE  MYSTIC  ART  SCHOOL 

Opens  June  ist.  Landscape  Painting,  Composition,  Illustration,  Sketch 
Classes.  Especial  effort  will  be  made  to  adapt  the  Summer^s  work  to  the 
winter's  needs  in  the  Public  Schools,  Hew  thoughts  mean  new  energies. 
Write  for  a  circtilar.     The  Mjrstic  Art  School,  Mystic,  Conn. 

ERIC  PAPE  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Head  Instructor  and  Director,  Eric  Pape. 

New  and  superbly  fitted  studios  with  every  facility  for  study*  No 
examinations  for  admission.  Students  hegin  at  once  drawing  from  the  nude 
and  draped  living  model,  and  are  trained  in  sound  knowledge  of  Drawingj 
with  Painting  in  Color  and  Monochrome,  Oil  and  Water  Color,  Charcoal, 
Red   Chalky  Wash^  Gouache,  Pencil  and  Pen-and-ink. 

During  May  students  will  work  at   Marblehead,   Mass. 

Composition,  decorative  design,  pjrogravure,  and  the  appUed  arts  included 
m  these  courses.  Morning,  aftemooa  and  evening  classes,  with  special 
Saturday  forenoon  classes.  Medals,  scholarships  and  prizes.  For  circulars 
address  Secretary,  Farragut  Building,   136  Massachusetts  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  PRAWO  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  DRAWING 

Address  the  Prang  Educational  Company,  iij  University  Place,  New 
York. 

AUGSBURG  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING  FOR  GRADE  AND  SPECIAL 
TEACHERS,  CHICAGO, 
Beginning  Jaly  9th.     Held  in  the  Francis  W.  Parker    School    Building 

and  conducted  under  the  pcreonal  direction  of  Professor  D.  R.  Augsburg, 
Director  of  Art  Instruction  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  author  of  a  number  of 
works  on  Drawing  in  Public  Schools.  Address  E.  S.  Smith,  Publishing 
Company,  224  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

School    of    Education,    Chicago,    Illltiois. 

Eighteen  Courses  offered  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Traiiiiag,  Address 
as  above  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

SCHOOL  OF  PAIKTING  AND  DESIGN 
Giverny,  Vernon,  France. 

Address  Miss  Harf  C.  Wh«eler,  36  Cabot  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

ART  STUDENTS'  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK 

American  Pine  Arts  Building,  2r5  West  57th  Street,  N.  Y. 
The  Art  Students'  League  will  conduct  classes  in  Drawing,  Paintiag, 
UluBtration^  Composition  and  Modelings  under  Mr.  George  B.  Bridgman  and 
H.  Daniel  Webster.  Classes  wiJl  b^gin  June  4th  and  continue  untU  September 
22,  Ejcceltent  opportunities  are  offered  to  teachers  and  those  students  who 
cannot  take  advantage  of  the  regular  classes  of  the  League.  Circular  of 
information  mailed  on  application. 

ART  STUDENTS^  LEAGUE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Woodstock,  Uister  County,  New  York. 

The  out-of-door  paintiag  classes  of  the  Art  Students'  League  will  this 
year  be  held  at  Woodstock,  Ulster  County,  Kew  York,  with  Mr.  Birge  Harrison 
as  instructor*  Three  criticisms  will  be  given  each  week;  two  in  the  field,  and 
one  in  the  studio.  Term  wtLl  begin  June  igth  and  continue  until  September  lat. 
Circular  of  information  on  application. 

THE  COGGESHALt  CAMP 

At  Lanesville  (Cape  Ann),  Massachusetts,  combines  a  health-giving  out- 
of-door  life  with  refined  surroundings,  and  full  instruction  In  Oil,  Water  Color, 
and  Pencil.  Terms  include  board,  roDm»  and  all  tuition  in  the  sketching  classes^ 
Address  John  I.  Coggeshall,  473  Deacon  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 

ART  ACADEMY  OF  CINCINNATI 

Summer  Term,  June  18  to  August  ig.  Ten  Weeks.  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing from  life  and  from  landscape.  Modeling,  Wood  Carving,  China  Painting. 
A  thorough  courte  for  professional  students  and  teachers  under  the  regular 
instructors  of  the  Academy.  The  school  is  in  Eden  Park  on  high  ground 
overlooking  the  city,  and  adjoins  the  Art  Museum.  For  information  address 
J.  H,  Gest,  Director,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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BOOTUEAY  HARBOR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Of  Drawing  and  Paititiag^  ComposltiOD  ftnd  Design.  Address  A.  G* 
Randail,   Director  of   ManiiAl   Arts,    FitcHbtirg,  Massacbusetts, 

OGUNQUIT  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Ogunquit^  Maine. 

Landscape  Drawing  and  Painting,  ComposiUoo,  the  Figure  and  Marian* 
Special  emphasis  upon  ptncil  haodling  wUb  reference  to  public  school  work. 
Instructor,  Charles  Herbert  Woodbury.  SU  weeks,  beginning  July  3. 
Special  courses  for  Teachers  and  SnporviscuB.  For  information  address 
Chas.  A.  Woodbury,  194  Clarendon  &t<,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  RIVER  SCHOOL 

Washington's   Crossing,  TitusviUe,  N.  J. 

Opens  July  ti  and  closes  Aug-  15-18.  It  offers  eoufses  in  Drawing  and 
Paintings  Design,  Literature^  Piano,  Violin,  Applied  Design,  Embroidery,  and 
Pottery,  under  trained  specialists  of  wide  experience.  The  aim  is  to  present 
A  broad  view  of  the  subject  b7  showing  the  mutual  relation  of  different  forms 
of  art  through  a  study  of  aesthetics. 

WasbingtoQ's  Crossing  is  twenty  minutes  from  Trenton^  Board  costs 
$5  per  week  and  up.  Full  membership  for  the  session,  with  work  in  two 
classes,  is  $15.     Each  additional  cla^  is  Sio. 

THOMAS  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

551  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Summer  Courses  of  three  and  six  weeks,  each  commeiicing  July  3d,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  following  special  subjects,  all  of  wtuch  are  desigaed  especially 
for  Public  School  work:  Pottery,  Clay  Modeling,  Hammered  or  Beaten 
Metalj  Sheet  Metal  and  Vetjetiao  Iron,  Industrial  Work,  Tooled  Leather,  Knife, 
Bench  and  Lathe  work  In  Wood,  Cookery.  History  of  Foods^  Dietetics,  HouGe> 
hold  Economy,  Cardboard  and  Canvas  Sewing,  Plain  Hand  Sewing,  Principles 
of  Embroidery,  Pencil  and  Charcoal,  Perspective,  Light  and  Shade,  Nature 
Studies,  Color  and  Brusb  work.  Blackboard  Sketching,  Composition  and  Design, 
School  Gymnastics,  Games  and  Light  Apparatus  Work,  Pen  and  Blackboard 
Work  on  Vertical,  Semi- Vertical  and  Slant  Writing,  Chorus  Conducting, 
Theory  and  History  of  Music,  Sight  Reading,  Ear  Training,  Melody  Writing, 
Theory  Methods  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  The  School  is  located  in  one  of 
the  most  delightful  cities  m  the  country  for  Summer  School  work.  Louts  A. 
Thomas,  Secretary, 
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TEE  XEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  IlfDDSTRIAL  ART 

The  Hew  York  School  of  Industrial  Art  opens  its  third  Summer  Session  in 
New  York  City  at  Jis  West  S7tt  St,>  on  June  4,  1906,  with  incTeased  facilities 
for  the  handicrafts  in  the  way  of  Sloyd,  Bench  Work,  Leather  Tooling,  Wood 
Carving,  Potteiy  making  with  firing  ai^d  glazing,  etc.  Thetibraiy  and  mu! 
facilities  have  also  been  increased,  and  a  cl^»s  in  out-of-door  sketchizig  will 
be  formed.  The  special  Normal  An  class  will  have  an  uniiSuaU]^  fine  pTO- 
gram  this  season,  from  July  9  to  Augu&t  17.  A  regular  class  in  design  and 
in  costume  design  will  be  provided  fot  ffom  June  4  to  Octoher  i.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  for  lunches  at  the  Art  Workers^  Club  In  58th  Street,  where 
a  little  noontime  rest  can  be  had  in  a  cool  and  comfortable  parlor. 

BRADLEY  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 

Feoria,  lUinots, 

If  you  wish  to  stu dy  art  m etal  work  next  summer,  or  applied 
design,  or  any  branch  of  manual  training  or  domestic  economy,  you  should 
write  at  once  for  our  descriptive  circular.  Excellent  equipment.  Strong 
faculty.     Eleven  courses,  July  1  to  August  4, 

SUMMER  SESSION  OF  STOUT  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

Menomonie,   Wisconsin,  July   9,  to   August   n,   1906. 
Seven  Courses  in  Domestic  Art  and  Science-    Nine  Courses  in  Manual 
Training.     Equipment     Unsurpassed,     Experienced     Teachers.    Circuiar     of 
information  on  request.     Address  Supt,  L.  D.  Harvey,  Menomonie,  Wificonaiii. 

WESTERN  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

Summer  Session.  Department  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Forest  Emmerson  Mann, 
Director.  Courses  offered  in  Applied  Design,  Pottery  and  Metal  work^  Tooled 
leather,  Weaving  and  all  forms  of  school  crafts.  Address  F.  E.  Mann,  3  N. 
Tonia  St.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

BOOK-BINDING  CLASSES. 

Gertrude  Sttles  wtlL  give  instnictioD  in  book-binding  during  the  Bummer 
at  her  studio  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  Chicago.  The  teachers*  course  has 
been  carefully  planned  to  aid  teachers  in  the  graded  schools — and  is  designed 
to  cover  the  field  of  work  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades.  The  course 
for  iibrarians  includes  cfeaning,  mending,  re-binding,  different  kini^  of  sewing^ 
pamphlet  and  case  binding^  binding  of  plates  printed  on  single  sheets,  witb 
eapecial  attention  to  library  bindings.    Address,  1015  Fine  Arta  Building. 
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SCHOOL  OF  FIME  kUD  APPLIED  ARTS,  WINONA  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

July  Qth^Auguat  iTthj  1906. 

Courses  in  Ceramic  Art,  Water  Colors,  Arte  and  Crafts  Wark,  Basket 
Weaving,  Sculpture  on  pattern,  Pottery,  Bookbindings  etc.,  Iltiss  M.  Ellen 
Iglebart,  Dean,  100  Auditorium,  Chicago,  with  competent  assi&tantB.  CoUal- 
eral  scries  of  lecture  in  "School  of  History  of  Art,"  by  Professor  Ernest  Fenol- 
losa,  the  authority  on  oriental  art,  continuing  throughout  the  six  weeks, 
available  to  students  without  extra  charge.  Strong  Courses  in  public  school 
drawing,  photography,  manual  training  and  teaching  methods.  Advantages 
of  a  strong  Assembly  Program  ^twenty  Sutnmer  School  departments,  organized 
on  the  university  basis^  and  unsurpassed  recreational  advantages.  Address 
for  further  information.  Bureau  of  Information,  Winona  Lake,  Indiana, 

THE   ALFRED  SUMMER   SCHOOL  SESSION    OF   POTTERY 

At  Alfred  University  will  open  July  jd.  The  school  is  under  tlie 
direction  of  Professor  Charles  F.  Binns  who  is  well-known  as  an  authority 
on  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  clay  wares.  The  instruction  covers  all 
details  of  clay,  glaze  and  color  composition.  Fifth  terra.  A  catalogue 
will   be    mailed  upon  application  to  Professor  Binns  at  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

Great  preparationfi  are  being  made  At  Alfred  for  the  Summer  campaign. 
The  pottery  school  is  the  most  perfectly  equipped  in  the  country,  ajnid  the  staff 
are  fully  equal  to  uny  demand  that  may  be  made  upon  them.  The  wonderful 
success  achieved  by  Mrs.  Robineau  and  other  studio  worker?  has  stimulated 
an  unusual  amount  of  inquiry  into  the  mysteries  of  making  pottery  and  porce- 
lain. These  are  fully  unveiled  by  Professor  Binns  at  Alfred,  and  after  a  course 
or  two  of  instruction  the  only  things  the  artist-potter  will  need  are  enthusiasm 
and  perseverance.  The  school  has  accommodation  for  only  a  limited  number, 
and  intending  students  will  do  well  to  make  early  application. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  APPLIED  TO  CRAFTS 

Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Design ;  -Ernest  A.  Batchelder,  Director.  Author  of  "Principles  of 
Design,"  Metal  Work  and  Jewelry :— James  H.Winn.  Pottery:— Ftorqnce 
D,  Willets,  Olive  Newcomb,  Assistant.  Leather:— Nelbert  Murphy.  Book- 
binding;—Edith  Griffith.  Wood  Work:— J.  E.  Painter,  Woodcarving:— 
Berthfl  McMillan.  Woodblock  Printing: — Mrs.  Burt  Lum.  For  informa- 
tion address,  Florence  Wales,  Secretary,  g25  Second  Ave.  South,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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SUMMER  AflD  FALL  COURSES  FOR  SUPERVISORS  AITD  TEACHERS 

Of  ^pedoi  public  school  subjects.  Manual  Troimng  in  aU  ila  branches, 
Drawing,  Pottery,  Domestic  Science  and  Art,  MtjsiCt  Physical  Tromlng  and 
Penmanship  are  the  subjects  taught.  One  year  course.  Send  for  c^Ulo^e, 
copy  of  th«  ^'Cliroaicle"  aud  full  informatioa  regarding  Summer  and  Fall 
Courses  to  Thomas  Normal  Training  School,  founded  in  iS&S  by  Mrs,  Emioa 
A.   Thomas^     557   Woodward  Ave.,   Detroit,   Michigan- 

THE   MYSTIC   SUMMER   SCHOOL  OF   LANDSCAPE   PALSTING 

HyvtiCf  Conn. 

Open  June  1,  Closes  TTovember  i.  Director,  James  £.  McBuniey, 
who  has  just  returned  (rom  an  ertended  period  of  study  in  the  schools 
and  galleries  of  Paris.  His  early  training  was  begun  at  Pratt  Institute  under 
Mr.  Dow.  Later  be  worked  under  Mr.  Twactman  and  Mr.  Davie,  and  was 
for  four  years  with  Mr,  Pyle  in  Wilraizigtoilt  Delaware,  A  large  well  lighted 
studio  gives  every  opportunity  for  rainy  day  work  and  for  those  who  wish  to 
do  practical  illustrating.  In  addition  to  the  regular  criticisms,  there  will  be 
a  weekly  lecture  on  pictorial  composition.  Mystic,  with  its  ship-building 
and  fishing  industries,  together  with  the  ragged  coast  and  salt  marshes,  rocky 
bills  ttnd  quaint  old  homes,  possesses  a  combination  of  materiaJs  such  as  is 
rarely  found  in  one  community. 

THE  ARTS  AlfD  CRAFTS  SCHOOL  OF  CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTIOH. 

Chautauqua  Lalce,  New  York,  Frank  G.  Sanford,  Director.  Thirteen 
GOuiHs  under  ejcpenenced  instructors.  Design;  Wood  Working;  Hetai 
Working;  Textile  Decoration;  Basketry;  Book  Binding;  Leather  Working; 
Wood  Carving;  Primary  Manual  Trainmg;  Cane  and  Rush  Seating;  Portrait 
Drawing  and  Painting;  Out  Door  Sketching;  StiJI  Life  and  Flower  Painting. 
All  the  advantages  of  the  great  annual  assembly.  All  courses  tis  for  6  weeks, 
tS  for  3  weeks.  July  7  to  August  18,  1906.  Send  for  cLrculais  Iq 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  WORCESTER  ART  MUSEUM 

No  summer  session.  Ninth  year.  First  term  begins  Oct.  jd.  Courses 
in  Drawing,  Painting,  Arts  and  Crafts.  Instructors:  Phitlip  L.  HaiCf  Boston j 
Hermann  Dudley  Murphy,  Boston i  H.  G,  Rogers,  New  York-  Tuition,  $15  a 
tenn,  admits  to  all  classes.  Address  Mrs.  M.  L.  Mitchell,  Worcester  Aft 
Museum . 
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GO  TO  NOVA  SCOTIA 

It  is  utt  idcid  vacation  groudd.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  the  cUmate  is 
cool,  the  historic  associations  ate  romantic.  Personally  conducted  tours. 
The  idea  of  rest  is  emphasized  ^  rather  than  of  rushing  from  place  to  place  to 
cover  a  great  amount  of  ground.  Prospectus  on  application.  Editor  of 
"Education/'  Boston,  Mass. 

MR.  ARTHUR  R.  FREEDLARDER,  VTTrEYARD  HAVEK,  MASS. 

(Island  of  Martha's  Vtneyaidi. 

Second  Season — June  is  to  September  15.  Instruction  will  be  given  in 
Landscape  and  Figure  Painting,  in  Qtl,  Water  Color  and  Pastel,  Sketching 
Tours  will  be  ta_lcen  to  Interesting  points  on  the  Island.  A  scholarship  will  be 
awarded  to  the  student  whose  work  has  shown  the  greatest  icoprovement. 
Vineyard  Haven  retains  all  ot  the  quaintnesa  of  the  first  settlement,  dating 
back  to  the  XYTI  Century.  The  town  and  surrounding  country  o£fer  interest- 
ing material  to  the  student,  abounding  as  it  does  in  picturesque  bits  of  land 
and  sea.  For  further  information,  No.  80  West  Fortieth  St.^  New  York 
City.     After   June    15,   Vineyard    Haven. 

DOIHG  EUROPE  m  A  DELIGHTFUL  WAY, 

Third  trip.  A  real  vacation  in  congenial  company.  Two  weeks  on  the 
steamer,  one  week  in  England,  and  five  weeks  in  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Germany  and  France,  Cost  very  moderate.  Conductors  speak  four  (con- 
tinental) languages,  and  are  teachers  of  Art  and  Literature,  The  mental 
awakening  that  comes  to  the  average  man  or  woman  of  an  tnteUigently 
planned  and  conducted  journey  through  Europe  makes  it  the  event  of  a  life- 
time. A  limited  private  party  affords  the  ideal  tour.  The  leaders  bear  the 
burden  of  transacting  the  business  in  djifereni  languages,  leaving  the  traveler 
freedom  and  leisure  ta  enjoy  the  journey  and  gather  great  impressions^  The 
companion^htps  of  the  party  ripen  into  life-long  friendships*     Address 

Bucher  ft  Proctor,  533  W.  i2|th  St.,  New  York,  N*  Y. 


For  descriptive  circulftrs  address  in  each  cose  the  director  or  the  secretary 
of  the  School. 

-^See  regular  advertising  pages  for  more  information  of  some  of  the  Schools. 

Please  mention  that  you  saw  the  name  of  the  School  in  the  School  Arts 
B«ok  wheo  srou  write  for  information. 
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DRAWING,    PAINTI:TG    AND     HAIfDICRAFT    ARE    ALSO    TAUGHT    IE 
THE   FOLLOWING  SUMMER  SCHOOLS. 

Public  Industrial  Art  School,  Philadelphia^  Pennsylvania,  Summer  An  School* 
The  Society  of  Ethical  CuJtur*  School,  New  York  City,  Manual  Training, 
London  School  of  Art,  Keasingtonj  W,  London,  Painting  and  Drawings 
TJaiverBtty  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illicols,  Art  and  Manual  Training  Department. 
The  Trenton  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  Handicrafts, 
Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for  Women,  Phila^^  Pa.,  Drawing  and  Design* 
Piazza  Chaulauqua  Assembly^  Chautauqua,  Illinois,  Art  and  Manual  Training. 
The  Colorado  Chautauquan,  Boulder,  Colorado,  Art  and  MaJiual  Traiomg. 
The  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
MechanicE  Institute,  Rochester,  New  York,  Art  and  Manual  Training  Dept. 
Art  Students'  League,  Buffalo,  5ew  York,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling, 
Carl  von  Rydingavard,  New  York  City,  New  York,  Wood  Carving  School, 
Summer  School,  Kearney,  Nebraska,  Art,  Manual  Training  and  Drawiiig. 
Adirondack  Summer  Art  School,  Lake  Saranac,  New  York,  Drawing. 
Columbus  Art  School,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling. 
Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso,  Indiana,  Art  and  Hanuai  Training. 
Colorado  University,  Denver,  Colorado,  Art  and  Manual  Training  Bept. 
W,  Cole  Brigham,  Shelter  Island  Hftights,  New  York,  Drawing  and  Painting. 
Whipple  School  of  Art,  New  York  City,  New  York,  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Cleveland  School  of  Art,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Mod< 
Osgood  Art  School,  New  York,  New  York,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Design/ 
Cape  Cod  Art  School,  Provincetown.  Mass.,  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Ha'^uFe, 
Saronto  Summer  School,  Burnt  Hills,  New  York,  Drawing  and  Paintitig. 
Intercollegiate  Summer  School,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Art  and  Manual  Training. 
American  School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  lU.,  Drawing  and  Architecture. 
Guild  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Dra^ng,  Painting  and  Handicraft. 
Chicago  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling. 
School  of  Elementary  Art  Instruction,  Chicago,  lU.,  Drawing  for  Public  Schools. 
Mr*  Ross  Turner,  Wilton,  New  Hampshire,  Drawing  and  Painting  from  Nature. 
Henry  Reed,  Denver,  Colorado,  Drawing  and  Painting  Departments. 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Dept. 
Boston  School  of  Sloyd,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Man.  Tr^g  for  Public  Schools. 
Arthur  R.  FreecUander,  Vineyard  Haven,  Massachusetts,  Drawing,  Painting* 
Darby  School,  Fort  Wastiington,  Pa.,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Modeling* 
Kettelle  School  of  Design,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Drawing  and  Painting* 
University    of   Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,    Pa.,   Art   Theory  and   Practice. 
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OURSELVES  AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

A  FEW  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  LETTERS  OF  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

^The  School  Arts  Book  is  a  Godsend  of  a  magazine! 
Mrs.  MAUD  N.  MONGER, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing  for  Rockville,  Manchester,  and  the  Southwest. 
District,  Hartford,  Conn. 

-^The  School  Arts  Book  comes  every  month  like  a  burst  of  sunshine  I 
EMMET  E.  MYERS, 
Art  Department,  Marshall  College,  Huntington,  West  Virginia. 

^The  School  Arts  Book  has  been  of  inestimable  help  to  me. 
ANDREW  P.  AVERILL, 
Superintendent   of  Schools,  District  of  Martha's  Vineyard,   Mass. 

-^The  School  Arts  Book  gives  to  me  and  my  teachers  fresh  enthusiasm  each 
month.  ELLEN  S.  SHANLEY, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. 

-4-The  School  Arts  Book  is  the  very  best  magazine  of  any  kind  published 
for  teachers.  ALVIN  G.  RANDALL, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

4-All  the  good  things  they  say  about  the  School  Arts  Book,  it  IS. 
LILLIAN  DEARBORN, 
Director  of  Manual  Training,  Helena,  Montana. 

-f-The  School  Arts  Book  is  a  great  little  book,  and  all  O  K. 

WILLIAM  WOODWARD, 
Director  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

-^The  School  Arts  Book  I  have  enjoyed  for  two  years,  and  I  feel  that  I  just 
couldnH  do  without  it. 

GERTRUDE  STEPHENS, 
Supervisor  of  Music  and  Drawing,  Brookville,  Pa. 

-^-The  School  Arts  Book  always  "cheers  me  up."    It  is  so  wholesomely 
happy  in  its  outlook,  and  never  scolds  us  for  our  misdoings. 
JULIA  A.  WOODWORTH, 
Islip  High  School,  Islip,  N.  Y. 
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OURSELVES  AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

A  FEW  QUOTATIOKS  FROM  THE  LETTERS  OF   OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

-^-The  interest  I  tuiTe  shown  in  the  School  Arts  Book  seems  little  enon^ 
when  I  think  of  the  great  good  hrip  and  inspiration  the  magazine  is  to  me 
each  month.  C.  EDWARD  BEWELL, 

Supenrisor  of  Drawing,  Hilton,  Saugns  and  Walpole,  Mass. 

-f-The  School  Arts  Book  always  gives  me  a  longing  feeling  akin  to  that  I 
experience  on  the  day  I  receive  my  month's  salary;  I  go  through  both  the 
day  I  receive  them  and  then  sit  down  calmly  and  expectantly  and  wait  for 
the  next  issue. 

A  SUPERVISOR. 

-^Your  book  is  a  beauty,  it  makes  one  want  to  go  to  teaching  at  once. 
A.  U.  H.  MERRILL. 

-4-1  have  taken  the  School  Arts  Book  since  the  initial  number  and  find  it 
the  only  book  of  great  use  to  me. 

ALICE    M.    BALLARD. 

-^-Of  all  the  magazines  that  come  to  me  I  think  the  School  Arts  Book  is 
the  most  welcome. 

Because  I  have  been  one  of  those  inspired  and  he^ed  by  the  School 
Arts  Book  ever  since  its  existence  I  always  speak  a  good  word  for  it. 

It  is  certainly  the  most  practical  school  magazine  I  have  ever  known. 
IDA  M.  TIKDALL. 

-^The  School  Arts  Book  stxikes  a  responsive  chord  every  time  it  comes  to  me. 
J.  VERHETTE  MORSE. 

-f-I  would  not  like  to  consider  the  possibility  of  getting  along  without  the 
School  Arts  Book. 

MARY  E.  SWIFT. 

-4'The  School  Arts  Book  is  great. 

JESSIE  T.  AMES. 

-^The  School  Arts  Book  is  a  great  help  and  inspiration  to  all  our  teachers. 
A.  A.  BADGER,  Supt.  Schools. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ARTS  BOOK  INDEX 

(VOLUME  V.) 

APPRECUTION  OF   BEAUTY. 

Architecture  in  High  Schools,  Stont,  p.  346. 
Art  Club,  High  School,  Hannon,  p.  489. 
Esthetic  Culture,  Course  in,  Sewall,  pp.  581,  663. 
Pictures,  Influence  of,  Bristol,  p.  433. 
Picture   Study,    Chase,    p.    335. 

BOOK  REVIEWS 

Architecture,   Snider,   p.   294. 

Architecture,  History  of,  Fletcher,  p.  671. 

Baby's  Red  Letter  Days,  Smith,  p.  673. 

Basketry,  Clay  and  Paper  Weaving,  Chamberlain,  p.  3x6. 

Beauty,  Psychology  of.  Puffer,  p.  139. 

Bench  Work  in  Wood,  Goes,  p.  533. 

Bird  Portraits,  Portfolio  of,  Scott,  p.  456. 

Blackboard  Drawings,  Designs  for.  Long  and  Augsburg,  p.  373. 

Book  of  the  Singing  Winds,  Birchall,  p.  533. 

Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,  Williamson,  p.  37a. 

California  Wild  Flowers,  Saunders,  p.  589. 

Cam    Construction,    Jepson,    p.    130. 

Cardboard   Construction,   Trybom,   p.    316. 

Color  Notation,  Hunsell,  p.  49. 

Colored   Papcfr   Cutting,   Steams,   p.    316. 

Delight  the  Soul  of  Art,  Eddy,  p.  673. 

Designs  for  Blackboard  Drawings,  Long  and  Augsburg,  p.  373. 

Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,  Bryan's  Williamson,  p.  373. 

Drawing,  Nelson's  New  Course,  Vaughan,  p.  395. 

Elementary    Woodworking,    Foster,    p.    533. 

Flowers,  California  Wild,  Saunders,  p.  589. 

Fruits,  How  to  Know  the  Wild,  Peterson,  p.  159. 

Gardeners,  Hints  and  Helps  for  Young,  Hemenway,  p.  589. 

Hand  Work,  Hoxie,  p.  315. 

Hiawatha,  Kempton,  p.  373. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Young  Gardeners,  Hemenway,  p.  589. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Fruits,  Peterson,  p.  129. 

How  to  Look  at  Pictures,  Witt,  p.  457. 

How  to  Study  Pictures,  Caflln,  p.  394. 

Industries,  Place  of  in  Elementary  Education,  Dopp,  p.  49. 
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Interdependeiice  of  the  Arts  of  Dcsigar  Sturgi^,  p,  214. 

Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Romance  t>f^  Merejkowski,  p,  671. 

Mecbamcal    Drawing,    AdamB^    p*    130. 

Ifature  Sttid7  and  the  Poets,  Thomas,  p.  588. 

ffelson's   New   Drawing    Course,   VaugbaHf   p,    395* 

Occupation  for  Littt«   Fingers,  Sage  and  Cooiej,  p-  315. 

Ornament  and  its  Application,  Day,  p.  214^ 

Outlook  to  Nature,  Bailey,  p.  2qs, 

Painters  and  Engraver?^  Bryants  Dictionary  of,  WiUiamsoni  p.  372. 

Paper  Weaylng  Basketry^  Clay  iind,  Chamberlam,  p,  ii6. 

Paper  Sloyd  for  Primary  Grades,  Rich,  p.  589. 

Pencil  Sketches  of  Jflative  Tr^es,  Woodbury,  p.  50- 

Pictures,  How  to  took  at,  Witt,  p.  457. 

Pictures^  How  to  Study,  Ca:ffin,  p.  294. 

Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Education,  Dopp,  p.  49, 

Plaster  Casts,  Treatment  of,  Totman,  p.  3Q4. 

Portfolio  of  Bird  Portraits,  Scott,  p.  456- 

Printing  in  Relation  to  Graphic  Art,  French,  p.  372. 

Problems    in    woodworking,    Uurray,    p.    130, 

Psychology    of   Beauty,    Pufier,   p.    lag. 

Reader,  The  Art,  Quinn,  p.  456. 

Romance  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Merejkowski,  p,  671. 

Supervisors  of  Manual  Arts,   1905,   Year  Book  Council  of,  p.  3&B, 

Textbooks  of  Art  Education  VII,   Prangs  p,  522. 

The  Art  Reader,  Quinn,  p.  456. 

Trees,  Pencil  Sketches  of  native,  Woodbury,  p,  50. 

Woodworking,  Elementary,  Foster,  p.  523. 

Wookworking;  Problems  in,  Murray,  p.  130. 

Year  Book  Council  of  Supervisors  of  Manual  Arts,  1905,  p.  5SS. 

COLOR. 

Lessons  in  Color,  Outline  beginning  p,  ig  and  begianing  p.  566. 

Three  Stories  about  the  Rainbow,  Bailey,  p.  37. 

CONSTRUCnVE  DRAWING  AND  HANDICRAFT 
Basketry,  IV.    Turner,  p.  158, 
Bird    Hou&es,   Some,   Sanford,   p.    560, 
Blotting    Pad,    Messenger,    Jr.,    p.    175. 
Book-rack,  Jinks,  p.  257. 
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Decoration  of  Pottery,  Boone,  p.  549. 

Geometric  Drawing,  Outline,  beginning  p,   102. 

Guild  Work  in  a  Grammar  School,  Cleaves,  p.  167. 

Handicraft,  Outline  beginning  p.  x8o. 

Pottery  Building,  Boone,  p.  483. 

Pottexy,  Decoration  of,  Boone,  p.  549. 

Pottery   Kiln,    Boone,   p.   635. 

School  Bags,  Soper,  p.  633. 

Simple   Gifts,   Some,   Brown,   p.   346. 

Stencilled  Mats,  Edson,  p.  641. 

Stencilled  Sofa  Pillows,  Ward,  p.  772. 

Tooled  Leather,  Newell,  p.  353. 

CONTRIBUTORS, 

Allbright,  Uanley,  p.  538. 

Andrews,  J.  Wmthrop,  p.  679. 

Augsburg,  D.  R.,  p.  479. 

Bailey,  Henry  Turner,  p.  30,  731. 

Baldwin,  William  A.,  p.  757. 

Beck,  Otto  Walter,  p.  430. 

Bennett,  H.  £.,  p.  774. 

Berry,  Nathaniel  L.,  p.  387. 

Boone,  C.  L.,  p.  483. 

Bradley,  E.  Haud,  p.  468. 

Bristol,  Sarah  Justine,  p.  433. 

Brown,  Harold  Haven,  p.  346. 

Brown,  Sally  Bailey,  p.  475. 

Bncher,  Herman,  pp.  303,  777. 

Chase,  Mabel  J.,  p.  335. 

Clark,  Arthur  B.,  p.  511. 

Cleaves,  Helen  E.  p.  167. 

Cleveland,  Lena  Fuller,  p.  617. 

Clough,  Jessie  L.,  p.  737. 

Colby,  Eugene  C,  p.  389. 

Daniels,  Fred  H.,  p,  410. 

Edson,  Mira  Burr,  p.  641. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.,  p.  i. 

Fiske,    Abbie    Isadore,    p.    9. 

Haney,  James  Parton,  p.  65,  390,  697. 
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Hapgood,  T.  B.,  pp.  333,  311,  312,  315. 

Harmon,  Carrie  R.,  p.  489. 

Howitt,  William^  p.  492. 

Jinks,   John   H.,   p.   257. 

Kelley,  Arie,   E.,   p.   536. 

Kenyon,  Walter  J.,  p.  149. 

Lorch,    Emil,    p.    395. 

Hache,  £.  Louise  B.,  p.  240. 

Mackintosh,  Jennie  B.,  p.  597. 

Messenger,    John    Jr.,    p.    175. 

Miller   Leslie    A.,    p.    319. 

Hoore,  Professor,  p.  237. 

Newell,  Edward,  C.,  p.   17. 

Pearson,    Mary    A.,    p.    555. 

Sanford,    Frank    G.,    p.    560. 

Sargent,    Irene,    p.    75. 

Sargent,  Walter,  pp.  42,  122,  201,  286,  365,  451,  508,  577,  659,  753. 

Sewall,  Isabel,  pp.  581,  663. 

Soper,    Mabel    Browning,    p.    622. 

Stanwood,  Cordelia,  J.,  p.  709. 

Stone,    Elizabeth,    p.    346. 

Tolman,    William    Q.,    p.    392. 

Turner,    Luther    Weston,    p.    158. 

Vamum,   William   H.,   p.   563. 

Ward,  Lucy  S.,  p.  772. 

Watson,    p.    227. 

Weed,   Clarence   Moores,   p.   83,    717. 

Wier,    Irene,    p.    45,    125. 

Whittier,    Amy    Rachel,    p.    323. 

Winship,    A.    E.,    p.    403. 

Woodman,    Emma,    p.    145. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Art  Education  for  the  Masses,  Baldwin,  p.  757. 

Brookline  High  School  Course,  Weir,  p,  45,  125. 

Course  in  Esthetic  Culture,  Sewall,  pp.  581,  663. 

Pacific  Coast  High  School  Courees,  Augsburg,  p.  368. 

Picture  Study,  Course  in,  Berry,  p.  387. 

State  Course  for  High  Schools  p.  289,  Colby. 
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Suggestions  for  a  High  School  Course,  Clark,  p.  5x1. 
Wellesley,  High  School  Outline,  Soper,  p.  207. 

GRADED  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

For  September,  1905,  Vol.  IV,  p.  636;  October,  29;  Nov.  102,  Dec.  180,  Jan. 
264,  Feb.  351,  Mar.  436,  April  494,  Hay  566,  June  643,  Sept.  X906,  753. 

RURAL  SCHOOL  COURSE. 

For  September   1905,  Vol.  IV,  p.  656;   Nov.  42;  122,  Dec.  201,  Jan.   286, 
Feb.  365,  Mar.  451,  April  508,  May  577,  June  659,  Sept.  1906,  755. 

DECORATIVE  DESIGN. 

A   Dandy   Cook-Book,   Brown,  p.   475. 

Conventionalization,  Clough,  p.  727. 

Decorative  Design,  Illustrations  of,  beginning,  p.  140. 

Decorative  Design,  Outline  beginning,  p.  494,  566,  643* 

Design  in  Primary  Grades,  Bailey,  p.  721. 

Stamping  Designs,  Bailey,  Outlines,  p.  500,  572,  and  600,  651,  652. 

Teaching,  Design,  Bailey,  p.  721. 

The   Conventional,    Edson,    p.  733. 

LIFE  DRAWING. 

Action    Drawing,    Augsburg,    p.    479. 

Life    Drawing,    beginning,    p .    436. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art  in  the  University  Curriculum,  Recognition  of,  Vamum,  p.  563. 

Art,  Our,  Translation  by  Bucher,  p.  302. 

Beauty  and  Democracy,  Eliot,  p.  i,  p.  69. 

Christaias  Work,  Outline  beginning  p.  180  and  beginning  p.  303. 

Cooperative  Service,  Bailey,  p.  595. 

Daffodils  and  Crocuses  for  School  Uses,  Weed,  p.  83. 

Decoration,  Suggestions  for  Schoolroom,  Haney,  p.  390. 

Doll  Teacher,   Chase,   p.   558. 

Drawing  as  it  is  Taught,  Winship,  p.  403. 

Dyeing,  Stanwood,  p.  709. 

Halloween,  p.  145. 

Humorous  Element  in  School  Work,  Whittier,  p.  323. 

Lettering,  Outline  beginning,  p.   102. 

Maps  and  Plans,  Understanding  of,  Kenyon,  p.  149. 
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Nude  in  Public  School  Decoration,  The,  Bailey,  p.  380* 

Photograpking   Flowers^  Wetdj   p.  717. 

Picture   Study,   Editorlalt  p.   585. 

Pil^m  Boy,  p.  337, 

Prints,  Solar,  Weed,  p.  637. 

St.  Nicholas,  Annua]  Visit  of,  Moore,  p.  J37. 

School-Keeping,  Good,  Pearson^  p.  555* 

School    Magazines,    MackintDsh,    p.  597. 

Some    Questions    Always    Op«a,    Miller,    p^    519. 

Supervision^    Personal    Element    in,    Haney,   p,    65. 

ThaoksgiTing  Work,  Outline  beginning  p^  103  and  beginning  p.  114. 

Wind  ia  ft  Frolic,  Howitt,  p.  492. 

MODEL  AND   OBJECT  DRAWING  AND  PICTORIAL  COMPOSITION* 

Aids  and  Testa  in  Appearance  dra^ng,  Bfown,  p.  405. 

Christmas   Sketches,    Macbe,   p.    340. 

Course  in  Picture  Study,  Berry,  p*  387. 

Drawing,    of   Oroup^t    Danieb,    p*   4iQ> 

Helps  in  Pictorial  Drawing,  Rell^y,  p.  536. 

Illustration,  Beck  p.  420. 

Illustrative  Drawing,  Outline  beginning  p,  264,  and  beginning    p.  351,  and 

beginning  p.  436. 
Pencil  Sketching^  Haney,  p.  697. 

Photograph  and  Drawing  by  Fenn  Compared,  Bailey,  p.  3S7. 
Pictorial   Drawing,   Baiieyf  p.   465* 
Pictorial  Drawing,  Outline  beginning  p,  364  and  ItegiDoing  p.  351  and  b«^- 

nJng  p.   436. 
Tests  and  Aids  in  Appearance  Drawing,  Brown,  p«  340, 

PLANT    DRAWING    AND    DECORATIVE    ARRANGEMENT, 

Acceptable    Plant    Drawing    Bailey,    p.    2O' 

AoaJytical  Study  of  the  Plant j  Sargent,  p*  75. 

Benefit  of  Detail  Drawing,  Newell,  p,   17. 

Decorated  Covers,  BaUey,  (Des.  in  Prim,  Grs.)  p.  731. 

Decorative    Arrangement,    Bailey,    p.    go. 

Decorative   Arrangement    Outline,    beginning,    p.    29, 

Lesson   in    Nature   Drawing,    Fiske,    p.   9. 

Plant  Drawing,  Outline,  begianiBg  p.  494  and  beginning  p.  566^  735. 

Poke    Bonnet    Ladles,    Clevel'^'^d]    p.    617. 
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^^e    ^eac^ers    Mission 

I3o  capture  t^e  citadel  of  t^e  child's 
mln6  t^roujsV  l^^^  a*^^  s^mpat^^:  to 
lea6  puflls  toward  l>lsb^r  Ideas  of  life 
and  dut^ ;  to  establish  closer  relations 
between  l>ome  and  school  and  state: 
to  exalt  furlt^  of  life  and  conduct:  to 
stren^tl^en  tbe  moral  tone  of  t^e  com- 
munity ;  to  make  good  men  and  women: 
to  establish  and  dljjnlfy  t^e  profession 
of  teaching ;  to  make  education  attrac- 
tive ;  to  magnify  t^e  State :  to  meet  t^e 
need  for  educated  cltUens^lp ;  suc^  Is 
tl)e    exalted    mission    of    tl>e    teac^et. 


CllARLI»    R.    SkINNKR 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  InHtruotiun 
New  York 


